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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE BILOQUIST. 

CONTINUED. 


answer to the reveries and spe- 
culations which I sent to him re- 
specting this subject, Ludloe inform- 
ed me, that they had led his mind 
into a new sphere of meditation. He 
had long and deeply considered in 
what way he might essentially pro- 
mote my happiness. He had enter- 
tained a faint hope that I would one 
day be qualified for a station like 
that to which he himself had been 
advanced. This post required an 
elevation and stability of views which 
human beings seldom reach, and 
which could be attained by me only 

S r a long series of heroic labours. 

itherto every new stage in my in- 
tellectual progress had added vigour 
to his hopes, and he cherished a 
stronger belief than formerly that 
my career would terminate auspi- 
ciously. This, however, was neces- 
sarily distant. Many preliminaries 
must first be settled ; many arduous 
accomplishments be first obtained j 


and my virtue be subjected to sever©* 
trials. At present it was notin his 
power to be more explicit; but if 
my reflections suggested no better 
plan, he advised me to settle my af- 
fairs in Spain, and return to him im- 
mediately. My knowledge of this 
country would be of the highest use, 
on the supposition of my ultimately 
arriving at the honours to which he 
had alluded ; and some of these pre- 
paratory measures could be taken 
only with his assistance, and in his 
company. 

This intimation was eagerly obey- 
ed, and, in a' short time, I arrived 
at Dublin. Meanwhile my mind had 
copious occupation in commenting 
on my friend’s letter. This scheme, 
whatever it was, seemed to be sug- 
gested by my mention of a plan of 
colonization, and my preference of 
that mode of producing extensive 
and permanent effects on the condi- 
tion of mankind. It was easy them- 
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fore to conjecture that this mode had 
been pursued under some mysteri- 
ous modifications and conditions. 

It had always excited my wonder 
that so obvious an expedient had 
been overlooked. The globe which 
we inhabit was very imperfectly 
known. The regions and nations 
unexplored, it was reasonable to be- 
lieve, surpassed in extent, and per- 
haps in populousness, those with 
which we were familiar. The or- 
der of Jesuits had furnished an ex- 
ample of all the errors and excel- 
lencies of such a scheme. Their 
plan was founded on erroneous no- 
tions of religion and policy, and they 
had absurdly chosen a scene * within 
reach of the injustice and ambition 
of an European tyrant 

It was wise and easy to profit by 
their example. Resting on the two 
props of fidelity and zeal, an associ- 
ation might exist for ages in the 
heart of Europe, whose influence 
might be felt, and might be bound- 
less, in some region of the southern 
hemisphere ; and by whom a moral 
and political structure might be rais- 
ed, the growth of pure wisdom, and 
totally unlike those fragments of 
Roman and Gothic barbarism, which 
cover the face of what are called 
the civilized nations. The belief 
now rose in my mind that some such 
scheme had actually been prosecut- 
ed, and that Ludloe was a coadjutor. 
On this supposition, the caution with 
which he approached to his point, 
the arduous probation which a can- 
didate for a part on this stage must 
undergo, and the rigours of that test 
by which his fortitude and virtue 
must be tried, were easily explained. 
I was too deeply imbued with vene- 
ration for the effects of such schemes, 
and too sanguine in my confidence 
in the rectitude of Ludloe, to refuse 
my concurrence in any scheme by 
wnich my qualifications might at 
length be raised to a due point 
Our interview was frank and af- 
fectionate. I found him situated just 
as formerly. His aspect, manners, 
and deportment were the same. I 

• Paraguay. 


entered once more on my former 
mode of life, but our intercourse be- 
came more frequent We constantly 
breakfasted together, and our con- 
versation was usually prolonged 
through half the morning. 

For a time our topics were gene- 
ral. I thought proper to leave to 
him the introduction of more inte- 
resting themes: this, however, he 
betrayed no inclination to da His 
reserve excited some surprise, and 
I began to suspect that whatever de- 
sign he had formed with regard to 
me, had been laid aside. To ascer- 
tain this question, I ventured, at 
length, to recall his attention to the 
subject of his last letter, and to .en- 
quire whether subsequent reflection 
had made any change in his views. 

He said that his views were too 
momentous to be hastily taken up, 
or hastily dismissed ; the station, my 
attainment of which depended wholly 
on myself, was high above vulgar 
heads, and was to be gained by years 
of solicitude and labour. This, at 
least, was true with regard to minds 
ordinarily constituted; I, perhaps, 
deserved to be regarded as an ex- 
ception, and might be able to ac- 
complish in a few months that for 
which others were obliged to toil 
during half their lives. 

Man, continued he, is the slave of 
habit Convince him to-day that his 
duty leads straight forward: he 
shall advance, but at eveiy step his 
belief shall fade ; habit will resume 
its empire, and to-morrow he shall 
turn back, or betake himself to ob- 
lique paths. 

• We know not our strength till it 
be tried. Virtue, till confirmed by 
habit, is a dream. You are a man 
imbued by errors, and vincible by 
slight temptations. Deep enquiries 
must bestow light on your opinions, 
and the habit of encountering and 
vanquishing temptation must inspire 
you with fortitude. Till this be done, 
you are unqualified for that post, in 
which you will be invested with di- 
vine attributes, and prescribe the 
condition of a large portion of man- 
kind. 

Confide not in the firmness of 
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four principles, or the stedfostness station, or they are unfit for it If 
of year integrity. Be always vigi- they recede, one duty is still incum-' 
lant and fearful Never think you bent upon them : they must observe 
have enough of knowledge, and let an inviolable silence. To this they 
not your caution slumber for a mo- are not held by any promise. They 
hie nt, for you know not when danger must weigh consequences, and free- 
is near. ly decide ; but they must not foil to 

I acknowledged the justice of his number among these consequences 
admonitions, and professed myself their own death, 
willing to undergo any ordeal which Their death will not be prompted 
reason should prescribe. What, I by vengeance. The executioner will 
Asked, were the conditions, on the say, he that has once revealed the 
fedfilment of which depended my tale is likely to reveal it a second 
advancement to the station he allud- time ; and, to prevent this, the he- 
ed to? Was it necessary to conceal trayer must die. Nor is this the' 
from me the nature ana obligations only consequence: to prevent the 
of this rank ? further revelation, he, to whom the 

These enquiries sunk him more secret was imparted, must likewise 
profoundly into meditation than I perish. He must not console him- 
had ever before witnessed. After a self with the belief that his tresspass 
pause, in which some perplexity was will be unknown. The knowledge 
visible, he answered: cannot, by human means, be with- 

I scarcely know what to say. As held from this fraternity. Rare, in- 
to promises, I claim them not from deed, will it be that his purpose to 
you. We are now arrived at a disclose is not discovered before it 
point, in which it is necessary to look can be effected, and the disclosure 
Around with caution, and tnat con- prevented by his death. 

Sequences should be folly known. A Be well aware of your condition, 
number of persons are leagued to- What I now, or may hereafter men- 
gether for an end of some moment tion, mention not again. Admit not 
To make yourself one of these is even a doubt as to the propriety of 
submitted to your choice. Among hiding it from all the world. There 
the conditions of their alliance are are eyes who will discern this doubt 
mutual fidelity and secrecy. amidst the closest folds of your heart, 

Their existence depends upon and your life will instantly be sacri- 
thb: their existence is known only ficed* 

to themselves. This secrecy must At present be the subject dismiss- 
es obtained by all the means which ed. Reflect deeply on the duty which 
are possible. When I have said thus you have already incurred. Think 
innen, I have informed you, in some upon your strength of mind, and be 
degree, of their existence, but you are careful not to lay yourself under im- 
ttifi ignorant of the purpose contem- practicable obligations, ft will al- 
plated by this association, and of all ways be in your power to recede, 
the members, except myself So Even after you are solemnly enrol- 
for no dangerous disclosure is yet led a member, you may consult the 
made: but* this degree of conceal- dictates of your own understanding, 
ment is not sufficient. Thus much and relinquish your post ; but while 
Is made known to you, because it is you live, the obligation to be silent 
unavoidable. The individuals which will perpetually attend you. 
compose this fraternity are not im- We seek not the misery or death 
mortal, and the vacancies occasion- of any one, but we are swayed bv 
ed by death must be supplied from an immutable calculation. Death 
among the living. The candidate is to be abhorred, but the life of the 
must be instructed and prepared, betrayer is productive of more evil 
and theyare always at liberty to re- than h is death: hkdeath, therefore, 
cede. Their reason must approve we chuse, and our means are idstan- 
the obligations and duties of their taneous and unerring. 
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I love you. The first impulse of 
my love is to dissuade you from seek- 
ing to know more. Your mind will 
be full of ideas ; your hands will be 
perpetually busy to a purpose into 
which no human creature, beyond 
the verge of your brotherhood, must 
pry. Believe me, who have made 
the experiment, that compared with 
this task, the task of inviolable se- 
crecy, all others are easy. To be 
dumb will not suffice ; never to know 
any remission in your zeal or your 
Watchfulness wiU not suffice, if the 
sagacity of others detect your occu- 
pations, however strenuously you 
may labour for concealment, your 
doom is ratified, as well as that of 
the wretch whose evil destiny led 
him to pursue vou. 

Yet if your fidelity fail not, great 
wiU be your recompence. For all 
your toils and self-devotion, am- 
ple will be the retribution. Hitherto 
you have been wrapt hi darkness 
and storm ; then will you be exalted 
to a pure and unruffled element It 
is only for a time that temptation 
wiU environ you, and your path wiU 
be toilsome. In a few years you win 
be permitted to withdraw to a land 
of sages, and the remainder of your 
life will glide away in the enjoyments 
of beneficence and wisdom. 

Think deeply on what I have said. 
Investigate your own motives and 
opinions, and prepare to submit 
them to the test of numerous hazards 
and experiments. 

Here my friend passed to a new 
topic. I was desirous of reverting 
to this subject, and obtaining further 
information concerning it, but he as- 
siduously repelled all my attempts, 
and insisted on my bestowing deep 
and impartial attention on what had 
already been disclosed. I was not 
slow to comply with his directions. 
My mind refused to admit any other 
theme of contemplation than this. 

As yet I had no glimpse of the 
nature of this fraternity. I was per- 
mitted to form conjectures, and pre- 
vious incidents bestowed but one 
form upon my thoughts. In review- 
ing the sentiments and deportment 
of Ludloe, my belief continually ac- 


quired new strength. I even recol- 
lected hints and ambiguous allusions 
in his discourse, which were easily 
solved, on the supposition of the ex- 
istence of a new model of society, in 
some unsuspected comer of the 
world. 

I did not fully perceive the neces- 
sity of secrecy; but this necessity 
perhaps would be rendered appa- 
rent, when I should come to kpow. 
the connection that subsisted between 
Europe and this imaginary colony. 
But what was to be doner I was 
willing to abide by these conditions. 
My understanding might not approve 
of all the ends proposed by this fra- 
ternity, and I had liberty to with- 
draw from it,^or to refuse to ally 
myself with them. That the obliga- 
tion of secrecy should still remain, 
was unquestionably reasonable. 

It appeared to be the plan of Lud- 
loe rather to damp than to stimulate 
my zeal He discouraged all at- 
tempts to renew the subject in con- 
versation. He dwelt upon the ar- 
duousness of tile office to which I 
aspired, the temptations to violate 
my duty with which I should be con- 
tinually beset, the inevitable death 
with which the slightest breach of 
my engagements would be followed, 
and the long apprenticeship which 
it would be necessary for me to serve, 
before I should be fitted to enter into 
this conclave. 

Sometimes my courage was de- 

S resscd by these representations. 

ly zeal, however, was sure to re- 
vive ; and at length Ludloe declared 
himself willing to assist me in the 
accomplishment of my wishes. For 
this end, it was necessary, he said, 
that I should be informed of a se- 
cond obligation, which every candi- 
date must assume. Before any one 
could be deemed qualified, he must 
be thoroughly known to his associ- 
ates. For this end, he must deter- 
mine to disclose every fact in his 
history, and every secret of his heart 
I must begin with making these con- 
fessions, with regard to my past fife, 
to Ludloe, and must continue to com- 
municate, at stated seasons, every 
new thought, and every new occur- 
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rence, to him. This confidence was 
to be absolutely limitless : no excep- 
tions were to be admitted, and no 
reserves to be practised; and the 
same penalty attended the infraction 
of this rule as of the former. Means 
would be employed, by which the 
slightest deviation, in either case, 
would be detected, and the deathful 
consequence would follow with in- 
stant and inevitable expedition. If 
secrecy were difficult to practise, 
sincerity, in that degree in which it 
was here demanded, was a task in- 
finitely more arduous, and a period 
of new deliberation was necessaty 
before I should decide. I was at li- 
berty to pause: nay, the longer was 
the period of deliberation which I 
took, the better; but, when I had 
once entered this path, it was not in 
my power to recede. After having 
solemnly avowed my resolution to be 
thus sincere in my confession, any 
particle of reserve or duplicity would 
cost me my life. 

This indeed was a subject to be 
deeply thought upon. Hitherto I 
had been guilty of concealment with 
regard to my mend. I had entered 
into no formal compact, but had been 
conscious to a kind of tacit obliga- 
tion to hide no important transaction 
of my life from him. This consci- 
ousness was the source of continual 
anxiety. I had exerted, on numer- 
ous occasions, my bivocal faculty, 
but, in my intercourse with Ludloe, 
had suffered not the slightest inti- 
mation to escape me with regard to 
it. This reserve was not easily ex- 
plained. It was, in a great degree, 
the product of habit ; but I likewise 
considered that the efficacy of this 
instrument depended upon its exist- 
ence being unknown. To confide 
the secret to one, was to put an end 
to my privilege : how widely the 
knowledge would thenceforth be dif- 
fused, I had no power to foresee. 

Each day multiplied the impedi- 
ments to confidence. Shame hin- 
dered me from acknowledging my 
past reserves. Ludloe, from the na- 
ture of onr intercourse, would cer- 
tainly account my reserve, in this 
Tespect, unjustifiable, and to excite 


his indignation or contempt was an 
unpleasing undertaking. Now, if I 
should resolve to persist in my new 

F ath, this reserve must be dismissed : 

must make him master of a secret 
which was precious to me beyond 
all others ; by acquainting him with 
past concealments, I must risk in- 
curring his suspicion and his anger. 
These reflections were productive 
of considerable embarrassment. 

There was, indeed, an avenue by 
which to escape these difficulties, if 
it did not, at the same time, plunge 
me into greater. My confessions 
might, in other respects, be unbound- 
ed, but my reserves, in this particu- 
lar, might be continued. Yet should 
I not expose myself to formidable 
perils? Would my secret be for 
ever unsuspected and undiscovered ? 

When I considered the nature of 
this faculty, the impossibility of go- 
ing farther than suspicion, since the 
agent could be known only by his 
own confession, and even this con- 
fession would not be believed by the 
greater part of mankind, I was 
tempted to conceal it. 

In most cases, if I had asserted 
the possession of this power, I should 
be treated as a liar ; it would be con- 
sidered as an absurd and audacious 
expedient to free myself from the 
suspicion of having entered into com- 
pact with a daemon-, or of being my- 
self an emissary of the grand foe. 
Here, however, there was no reason 
to dread a similar imputation, since 
Ludloe had denied the preternatural 
pretensions of these airy sounds. 

My conduct on this occasion was 
nowise influenced by the belief of any 
inherent sanctity in truth. Ludloe 
had taught me to model myself in 
this respect entirely with a view t(f 
immediate consequences. If my ge- 
nuine interest, on the whole, was 
promoted by veracity, it was proper 
to adhere to it ; but, if the result of 
my investigation were opposite, truth 
was to be sacrificed withou tscruple 

To be continued. 
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AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 

NO. III. 

Dr. Hunter, in the work refer- 
red to in our last essay, observes, 
that it is not .sufficient for the far- 
mer to be acquainted with the na- 
ture of the different soils, he should 
also know the shape of the roots of 
such plants as are used in field hus- 
bandry. 

He has selected the roots of wheat 
for illustration, as that golden grain 
being the most valuable, demands 
our greatest attention. 

Wheat, he observes, has two sets 
of roots. The first comes immedi- 
ately from the grain the other 
shoots from the crown some time 
after. They may be distinguished 
by the terms seminal and coronal 
roots. 

Wheat being subject to the seve- 
rity of winter, its roots are wonder- 
fully disposed to withstand the in- 
clemency of the season. A view of 
their shape will direct us in the 
manner of sowing the grain to the 
most advantage, and, at the same 
time enable us to account for some 
of the phenomena observable in the 
growth of it. 

It has been observed above, that 
wheat has a double root The first, 
or seminal root, is pushed out at the 
same time with the gqym, which, 
together with the farina, nourishes 
the plant until it has formed its 
crown. 

When the crown has become suf- 
ficiently large, it detaches a number 
of strong fibres, which push them- 
selves obliquely downwards. These 
are the coronal roots. A small pipe 
preserves the communication be- 
tween them and the seminal roots. 
It makes an essential part of the 
plant, and is observed to be longer 
or shorter according to the depth 
that the seed has been buried. It is 
remarkable! however, that the 
crown is always formed just within 
the surface of the ground. Its place 
is the same, whether the grain has 


been sowed deep or superficiaL** 
This may be pernaps not improper- 
ly termed vegetable instinct . As 
the increase and fructification of the 
plant depends upon the vigorous ab- 
sorption of the coronal roots, it is no 
wonder that they should fix them- 
selves so near the surface, where 
the soil is always the richest. 

In the northern countries wheat 
is generally sown late. When the 
frost comes, the coronal roots being 
young, are frequently chilled. This 
inconvenience, however, may be ea- 
sily prevented, by sowing more ear- 
ly, and burying the seed deeper-.. 
The seminal roots, being out of the 
frost, will then be enabled to send 
up nourishment to the crown, by 
means of the pipe of communication. 

Hence it is obvious, that wheat 
6own superficially must be exposed 
to the severity of the frost, from the 
shortness of the pipe of communica- 
tion. The plant, in that situation, 
has no benefit from its double root 
On the contrary, when the grain has 
been properly covered, the seminal 
and coronal roots are kept at a rea- 
sonable distance. The crown being 
well nourished during the winter, 
sends up numerous stalks in the 
spring. 

So far Dr. Hunter. I shall now 
close this essay with the following 
extract from a late English periodi- 
cal work, hoping that it may afford 
an useful hint to some of our Ame- 
rican farmers. 

From a communication made by 
R. Brown, of M&rckle, near Had- 
dington, in Great Britain, to the So- 
ciety of Arts, for which he received 
a premium of twenty guineas, it ap- 
pears, 

1. That wheat may be sown with 
advantage in the spring months, till 
the middle of March, if the weather 
be then dry, the land in good condi- 
tion, and the succeeding summer 
moderately warm. 

3. That under these circum- 
stances the period of harvest is not 
retarded above ten days by the late 
sowing, especially in favourable sea- 
sons. 

3. That the grain produced from 
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spring crops of wheat is equally 
good m quality as that sown in- the 
autumn and winter months. 

It may here be observed, that as 
vegetation in this climate, after it 
has once commenced, goes on with 
greater rapidity than in Great Bri- 
tain, it is probable that it would an- 
swer to sow wheat, even at a later 
period in the spring than that men- 
tioned above. 

RURICOLA. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

PORTRAITS. 

I. 

JULIA was the favourite child of 
her father. Her life had numbered 
twenty -five years. She was not 
handsome, either in person or face. 
Her countenance bespoke warmth of 
temper and irritability. Eew at a 
first interview were prepossessed in 
her favour, or would say, I should 
like to be upon terms of intimacy 
with that woman. Her understand- 
ing was uncommonly strong, her dis- 
cernment quick, her wit keen, her 
taste correct, her mind active and 
penetrating, and though at times she 
was disposed to be severe and cenr 
serious, yet her heart was generally 
warm and affectionate. 

ii. 

s Esperanza had iust entered her 
nineteenth year. None who knew 
her ceased to esteein and to love 
her. The expression of her coun- 
tenance was irresistibly captivating. 
Her complexion was clear and 
blooming, and, without regularity of 
features, or any singular advantages 
of person, she would be called beau- 
tiful and uncommonly interesting..^. 
Her intellectual qualities were supe- 
rior to those which generally fall to 
the lot of woman. Her sensibility 
was refined, her fondness for poetry 
almost extravagant, her imagination 
active and inventive. She had read 



much, and had not reed wkhoq| 
study and meditation. Her temper 
was mild and generous ; it was nei- 
ther sullen nor irritable, but dispos* 
ed to be happy under every staia^ 
tion. 

hi. 

Rosa was a striking contrast with 
her two elder sisters. She wap 
Sprightly as the lark when he hafls 
the first blush of morning. She was 
wild and imprudent, and neglectful 
of advice. Giddy in the pursuit of 
pleasure, she was heedless of conaep 
quences. She was not deficient in 
understanding, but that understandr 
lug she left uncultivated, for she was 
the student of dress. Her disposi- 
tion was not unamiabie, but it wap 
not sufficiently corrected: it wap 
frequently perverted. S be was ge- 
nerally considered handsome ': this 
she knew, and this was extremely 
detrimental to her progress in know- 
ledge. 

IV. 

Laura resembled Esperanza more 
than any of her sisters. She was 
less giddy than Rosa, and less mild 
than Esperanza. She was not suffi- 
ciently studious. She was gifted 
with a good understanding and ami- 
able manners, but the gifts of nature 
uhe did not industriously improve. 
Her temper was generous, but at 
times a little waspish. Her appear- 
ance was not strikingly beautiful, 
but was on the whole interesting**. 
She had it in her power to become 
highly respectable, when contem- 
plated in every point of view. 


For the Literary Magazine 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NO. VI^ 

EVER since I have had a relish 
for poetry, I have passionately ad- 
mired the poems of Gray. There* 
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In them a correctness, strength, and 
richness, not often found in the pro- 
ductions of other writers. The acute 
and ponderous mind of Dr. Johnson 
was not always right in its decisions. 
In the criticisms on Gray there is 
much injustice. There are many 
beauties in poetry which Johnson, 
with all his strength, did not per- 
ceive. There is a tender and me- 
lancholy chord of music, to whose 
warbling® his ear was not attuned. 
Joseph Warton, though not equal to 
Johnson in genius, yet had equal or 
more erudition, and a more correct 
taste. In his notes to his edition of 
Pope, he had detected many errors 
of the biographical critic, and de- 
fended the reputation of Gray. John- 
son, for some reason, nourished a 
dislike for Gray, as is evident from 
Boswell’s Life ; but what that rea- 
son was we cannot ascertain. 

All the children of poetry are lo- 
vers of romance, many of them de- 
light in searching in those records 
which superstitious ages have hand- 
ed down to posterity. A few centu- 
ries back the poet might introduce 
the wizard and the witch, and the 
whole tribe of enchanters, and 
through their instrumentality per- 
form the most astonishing actions. 
He might fill the air with shrieks 
and groans, and people the midnight 
with the most terrible apparitions, 
Without being considered as extra- 
vagant. The druids, in the early 
days of English history, are repre- 
sented as enchanters, as the cele- 
ferators of the most bloody rites, and 
as even the sacrificers of human 
victims. Mason, the delightful hio- 
grapher of Gray, has with striking 
effect introduced these personages 
into his dramatic performance en- 
titled Caractacus. That poem, 
founded upon the Grecian model, 
is an eminent specimen of dramatic 
skill and elevated poetry. Some of 
the odes or chorusses are among the 
finest lyrics in the English language. 

The one which begins u Hark, 

heard you not that footstep dread ?” 
is particularly entitled to this praise. 
Caractacus I consider as by tar the 


highest effort of Mason’s genius, 
though his other performances stand 
very conspicuously on the lists of 
merit His English Garden is a 
noble didactic poem, and the tale of 
Herina, contained in the last book, 
has often been moistened by the tear 
of sensibility. 

The Jerusalem Delivered of Tas- 
so, though almost adored by Italians, 
has not yet received its due praise 
from Englishmen. It is undoubted- 
ly among the first works of human 
genius : and when we consider that 
it was begun by its author when 
twenty-two years of age, we should 
admire with astonishment Vari- 
ous have been the opinions which 
have been entertained concerning 
this poem. Boileau, in the severity 
of his criticism, and after him our 
elegant Addison, have wantonly and 
unjustly condemned it But, notwith- 
standing this censure, it will conti- 
nue to live in the approbation of 
true taste and discernment, when all 
the satires of Boileau have been 
plunged in oblivion. Voltaire has 
endeavoured with success to rescue 
this poem from unmerited censure. 
In his criticisms upon it, he repre- 
sents it as founded on the model of 
the Iliad, but as containing pictures 
far more exquisitely finished. The 
Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, and 
the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, are 
the highest exhibitions of Italian ge- 
nius. The former is the most cor- 
rect and chaste, and observes strict- 
ly the rules which have been pre- 
scribed to epic poetry, while the 
latter is the most wild and original. 
The interest with which we read 
Tasso will be increased by a know- 
ledge of the events of his life. Pos- 
sessed of sensibility refined and 
uncommon, he was ill prepared to 
buffet with the world’s malignity, 
or to enoounter the pitiless storms of 
misfortune. Though his immortal 
poem, at its first appearance, was 
almost unparalleled m its success, 
and was speedily translated into 
many of the languages of Europe, 
yet swarms of insect-critics gathered 
and buzzed around it, to the torment 
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of its fastidkOTs author! Smitten 
with the love of poetry, his heart 
was also deeply wounded by the 
power of love. The woman on 
whom he centered his affections was 
exalted in rank above his hopes, 
but was not insensible to his merit 
Forced, therefore, to renounce an 
expectation so aspiringly cherished, 
he continued to feel through the re- 
mainder of his life the pangs which 
were caused by the crush of his 
hopes. Tinctured by melancholy 
before, the circumstance which has 
been mentioned conspired to render 
him still more the subject of gloom, 
hi some of his verses he has alluded 
to the object of his passion in the 
most pathetic manner. In the fol- 
lowing verses he represents her in 
a state of grandeur too high for an 
humble poet 


Oh, by the graces, by the loves design’d 
In happy hour t* enjoy an envied 
place 1 

Attendant on the fairest of her kind, 
Whose charms excel the charms of 
human race ! 

Fain would 1 view, but dare not lift my 
sight 

To mark the splendour of her piercing 
eyes; 

The heavenly smiles, her bosom’s dazz- 
ling white. 

The nameless graces that the soul sur- 
prise 


In the days of Tasso, the poet ge- 
nerally retied for protection on some 
powenul patron. Devoted to the 
muses, ana not to the acquirement 
of wealth, he was most commonly 
poor. The prince on whom Tasso 
most depended was Alphonso, duke 
of Ferrara, and to him he dedicated 
his great work. Alphonso, proud 
of the honours which the poet con- 
ferred upon him, was at first lavish 
of his caresses, but afterward, for 
some reason which has not been suf- 
ficiently explained, threw him into 
prison. The melancholy bard at 
length sunk under his distresses ; 
his powerful intellects became de- 
ranged, and his phrenzied imagina- 
tion rendered him the object of com- 
passion and of terror. Man so, his 
mend and biographer tells us, that 


frequently in company he would be- 
come entirely abstracted, would talk 
to himself and laugh violently, and 
would fix his eyes upon vacancy for 
a long time, and then say that he 
saw his familiar spirit, and describe 
him as under the semblance of an 
angelic youth, such as he paints 
him in his dialogue of Lc Mesaagi - 
ero . Manso particularly mentions 
that once Tasso, irritated at his in- 
credulity, told him that he should see 
his spirit with his own eyes. Accor- 
dingly, next day, when they were 
sitting by the fire, and talking toge- 
ther, Tasso suddenly darted, his eyes 
to a wflidow in the room, and sat so 
intently gazing, that when Manso 
spoke to him, he returned no answer. 
At last he turned to him, and said, 
u Behold the friendly spirit who is 
courteously come to converse with 
me ; look at him, and perceive the 
truth of my words.” Manso imme- 
diately turned his eyes toward the 
spot, but, with his keenest vision, 
could see nothing but the rays of the 
sun shining through the window into 
the chamber. While he was thus 
staring, Tasso had entered into lofty 
discourse with the spirit, and he so- 
lemnly declares, that his discourse 
was so grand and marvellous, and 
contained such lofty things, express- 
ed in a most unusual mode, that he 
remained in extacy, and did not 
dare to open his mouth to tell Tas- 
so that the spirit was not visible to 
him. Aftet* some time, Tasso turned 
to him with a smile, and said, he 
hoped he was now convinced. To 
which Manso replied, that he had in- 
deed heard wonderful things, but 
had seen nothing*. 

A new translation of the Jerusalem 
Delivered would be a very acceptable 
present to English literature. Fair- 
fax’s version is now little or never 
read. Hoole’s translation, though 
not bad, can give us but a very im- 
perfect idea of the original. A ver- 
sion after the manner of Cowper’s 
Homer, would, I am certain, prove 
a popular and enchanting work. 

• See Hoole’s Life of Tasso, Letters 
of Literature, and Drake’s Lit. Hours. 
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lTid Hdrit4add of Vdtaire, though 
not equal to the poem last mention- 
ed, has many beautiful passages. It 
rfttictly observes the rules of epic 
poetry, and treads on the footsteps 
of Virgil. Many of the countrymen 
of Voltaire rank his genius too high, 
while many Englishmen rank it too 
low. Perhaps no man ever surpassed 
ldm in versatility of talents. It is a 
remarkable fact, that notwithstand- 
ing Ijjb opposition to the Christian 
religion, in the Henriade there is 
Uncommon respect paid to it, and 
his tragedies are strictly moral I 
wl£h that die same could be jS&id of 
his other performances, especially 
6f his Maid of Orleans, whidi is one 
ef the most licentious performances 
ever written. The best English 
translation of the Henriade was pub- 
lished by a French lady, in London, 
1797. 

From tins performance I rfhall 
take the following beautiful and pa- 
thetic extract, which describes an 
encounter between a father and hh 
Son. 

* 

With death and terror D* AiDy fill’d tht 
phun, 

D'Ailly of thirty years of warfare vain; 
To him the horrors of domestic strife 
'Gave youthful vigour in declining life: 
His arm one warrior only dares oppose, 
One in whose bosom equal ardour glows ; 
Untry'd in arms, scarce ripen’d into 
man, 

That bloody day his bright career be- 
gan. 

Love form’d the youth for every tender 

joy. 

And Hymen smil'd upon the blooming 
boy; 

But scorning all that youth and beauty 
gave, 

He sigh’d for glory ’midst die great and 
brave 


How did his bride that day the league 



And doth’d his tender limbs in horrid 
steel, , 


What anguish did her heaving bosom 
feel! 

How trickled down his casque the briny 
tear. 

Which hid that face so lovely and so 
dear. 


Soon D* Ally’s prowess hk attend©* 
drew. 

To meet a rival o’er the plain he flew t 

Thro’ heags confus’d of dying and of 

Whirlwind* of dust, and fields with 
slaughter red, 

Furious they drive their steeds’ impetu- 
ous course, 

Till midway dosing with unbridled force* 

Earth echoes with the shock, and whiz- 
dag high. 

Aloft in air their shiver’d lances fly. 

As when two summer douds, thro’ hea- 
ven’s expanse, 

Pregnant with flame their adverse fronts 
advance; 

They mqet ; blue lightnings from their 
bosom dart, 

And dire explosions stun the human 
heart. 


Swift from their steeds th’ impatient 
warriors bound, 

Thdr clashing swords their adverse bo- 
soms wound ; 

DiScord and War the horrid contest 
vi6w, 

And Death stood by with pale and 
btoody hue. ’ 

Cease, hapless warriors, cease, that rage 
retrain ! 

But fate impels! the warding voice is 
vain : 

Their ruthless hands the drimsori torrent * 
dyes* 

Beneath their swords the plated cuirass 
flies; 

Their helmets sparkle as the blades de- 
scend. 

Thro* every fold the massy bucklers 
bend; 

Unconscious at what heart their fury 
aims. 

No vulgar hate their generous soul in- 
flames; * 

Charm'd with the valour which a foe 
displays. 

Each views his mighty rival with amaze. 

But now from D’AiDy’s arm a deadly 

• Mow 

Lays prostrate at his feet his unknown' 
floe. 

He falls ; his eyes eternal shadows dose, 

His youthful face his rolling helmet 
shows; 

And D’AiDy sees — o h horror ! oh re- 
morse!— 

He sees his son a breathless mangled 
corse! 
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Despair and frantic rage his soul pos- 
sess’d, 

His guilty sword he turn’d upon his 
breast. 

Scarce from the scene of woe by force 
remov’d, 

In sullen grief to distant worlds he rov’d, 

Cursing the fame his fatal sword had 
won. 

The hated hand that robb’d him of his 
son. 

To man, to honour, to ambition dead, 

To wilds and caves the wretched father 
fled ; 

There, when the sun begins his bright 
career, 

His child’s sad name the woods and 
mountains hear ; 

There, where the western wave his la- 
bours bound. 

Tir’d echo still repeats the dismal sound. 

Trembling for all, next heaven her soul 
ador’d. 

The held of blood his youthful wife ex- 
plor’d; 

’Mid the wide scene of death, her anxi- 
ous view 

Too soon the features of her lover knew ; 

Silent, transfixed in senseless grief she 
stood, 

A chilling damp her fainting limbs be- 
dew’d. 

“ Is this, alas !” but lost in bursting 

sighs. 

On her pale lip the broken accent dies. 

As life return’d, she sought a last em- 
brace, 

Prest to her lips his pallid, ghastly face, 

Clasp'd his cold body, and, in wild des- 
pair, 

Breath’d in a kiss her tender soul in air. 

I. o. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

REMARKS ON THE JUDICIARY SYS- 
TEMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THERE is no part of a constitu- 
tion, which involves more important 
effects than that which relates to 
the Judiciary . The great essen- 
tials in the organization of this 
branch of the government are, a 
proper appointment in the first in- 
stance, sind 'an adequate indepen- 
dence afterwards. To secure the 

TOL. II. NO. VII. 


first, the appointment should be 
vested in that body where there is 
the greatest prospect of a good 
choice, and the greatest responsibi- 
lity for a bad one. The executive, 
by its unity, is completely responsi- 
ble ; a chief magistrate, for his own 
reputation, Vill search for the best 
men. The legislature are, in a 
great degree, exempted from that 
responsibility ; voting by ballot, as 
they generally do, the choice is the 
choice of no particular member, and 
every one is sheltered by the vote 
of the other ; besides, many of the 
members change every year or two, 
and the same body which elected an 
unworthy officer, existing no longer 
when his incapacity is discovered, 
no public shame attaches on them as 
a body. The responsibility of the 
executive is not lessened by assigning 
to a senate or council a negative on 
his nomination, and such negative 
may sometimes be a very salutary 
check, though in general its propri- 
ety is questionable : it indeed may, 
in a very few instances, prevent an 
improper appointment, but it may 
also defeat many proper ones. In- 
dependence in the judiciary is pro- 
duced by a tenure during good be- 
haviour, and by an adequate com- 
pensation, not liable to diminution. 
A limited conrtmission would create 
dependence on the authority invest- 
ed with the re-appointment ; a pre- 
carious compensation would beget a 
dependence on the legislature. The 
constitution of the United States se- 
cures effectually all these advan- 
tages, the check, which the senate 
has on the nomination by the presi- 
dent, is more necessary, as applied 
to the union at large, than it would 
be* in relation to a particular state. 
The constitutions of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware vest the appointment 
absolutely in the governor, and con- 
tain every requisite to secure a 
good judiciary ; that of New-York 
vests the choice in the council of 
appointment ; those of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Mary- 
land, in the governor and council ; 
that of Kentucky, like that of the 
United States, in the governor, with 
3 
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the consent of the senate ; those of 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, Ver- 
mont, New-Jersey,. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, in the legislature..^. 
In North Carolina, however, the 
governor has the nomination. In 
most of the states the tenure is good 
behaviour ; it is so in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. In 
Connecticut and Rhode-Island, the 
judges are annually appointed ; but 
from the customs and habits of the 
people of Connecticut, there does 
not result much injury from this de- 
formity in their code, because it is 
a matter of course to re-appoint the 
former officer, unless guilty of some 
serious misconduct In Vermont 
there is more danger of the exist- 
ence of an undue dependence ; the 
judges are elected annually, and the 
constitution adds, w and oftener, if 
need be one would think they 
might be satisfied with an annual 
election. In New-Jersey, the judges 
of the superior court are chosen tor 


seven years, and of the inferior 
court for five years : so, by the for- 
mer constitution of Pennsylvania, 
their judges were appointed for six 
years ; but they have had the wis- 
dom to convert that, by their last 
constitution, into a tenure during 
good behaviour. In Georgia it is 
still worse ; the judges hold their of- 
fices for only three years. It is for- 
tunate, however, that the judges are 
perfectly independent in every state 
except Connecticut, Rhode-Island, 
Vermont, New-Jersey, and Geor- 
gia ; and with respect to Connecti- 
cut, little danger is to be appre- 
hended from their mode. At the 
same time it is to be regretted, that 
any of the eastern states, which are 
generally distinguished for the wis- 
dom of their policy, should counte- 
nance principles unfavourable to 
order, stability, and political mora- 
lity. 

The following table is designed to 
show the state of the judicial sys- 
tems of America in the year 1796. 
This table and the above remarks 
were originally drawn up by Mr. 
W. Smith. 
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Poems , by Peter Bay ley, pm. Esq. 
Philadelphia , Conrad & Co.p. 232. 
T. & G. P aimer, printers, 1804. 

THIS is the first time that we 
have seen the name of Peter Bayley 
among the list of English poets. By 
his works, however, he is entitled 
to an honourable rank among them. 
They rise far above the productions 
of mediocrity with which the Eng- 
fiah*pres8 has lately groaned. The 
volume before ns contains specimens 
of poetry of different descriptions. 
The author has tried hisatren^th in 
blank verse and rhyme, in satire, in 
description, in ode, in elegy, in son- 
net, and in burlesque, and in each of 
these he is considerably successful. 

The first poem in this collection 
is a satire, entitled An Apology for 
Writing. The writer has adopted, 
in this piece, thp fashionable mode 
of dialogue, annotation, and quota- 
tion ; his versification is melodious ; 
and his temper appears to be as iras- 
cible as the lovers of the crack of 
Gifford’s horsewhip could wish it 

The three most considerable po- 
ems, as to length, are u An Evening 
in the Vale of Festiniog,” w A First 
View of the World,” ami w The De- 
lusions of Love.” The first of these, 
as the title would inform us, is de- 
scription, intermixed with such re- 
flection as the scenes described is 
calculated to inspire. Mr. B. seems 
to have that enthusiastic love of na- 
ture, which is inseparable from the 
truest and highest spirit of poetry. 
The following passage will enable 
the reader to judge, in some mea- 
sure, how for this assertion is just : 

- But who shall paint the mingled 
waves of light. 

And hues effulgent, that together roll. 
Where with the sky the long-drawn 
• blazing line 

Of ocean mixes! 'Dtere the ardent glow 
Of topaz, and the ruddy ruby’s flush, 
Unite, convolved in floods; floating 
along. 

Big clouds of purple, edg’d with bright- 
est light. 


Spread their broad vans ; above, a thin 
light tinge 

Of palest saffron melts by faint degrees 
Into the pure cacrulean : higher still. 
Through the broad veil of grey (hat 
spreads around, 

And fills the vault of heaven, at inter- 
vals. 

Bursts the blue sky, and shed a a milder 
day. 

A cool half shadow, like the first 
small mist 

That rises from the bosom of some lake 
In early eve, creeps up the nigged sides 
And cliffs of the vast mountains that 
embrace 

On either side, with double range, the 
vale*. 

Who so unblessed as to lock up his 
heart 

Against the soothing power and sweet 
illapse 

Of Nature’s voice!— For sure them 
dwells a voice, 

A moving spirit, and a speaking tongue. 
In the loud waters, and the nimble air, 
And the still moon-beam, and the living 
fight f 

Of suns resplendent in their mid career. 

And there are sounds that to reflect- 
ing minds 

Speak feelingly, aiding the bland effect 
Of all that Nature offers to the eyes 
Of mortal men — And thus the lulling 
strains. 

That, with low-welling tones and dying 
falls. 

Come floating down the breeze, into my 
heart 

Whisper strange things— Nor less the 
varying voice 

That issues from the bubbling stream 
affects 

My melting soul, when, now with still 
small sound 

It trembles, then, with a sweet skir- 
mishing. 

Fills all the breeze, and after many a 
swell 

And sweeping strain of winding melody. 
It sinks away, quite lost in a full pause. 

* Look how the mountains, with thei 
double range. 

Embrace the vale of Tempe. 

Akensid 

t Un vivo Sole. Peteasch. 
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And there are sounds that not unplea- 
santly 

Fill the attentive ear, though chiming in 
With sharper music. Scarce discernible 
From the brown scaly bark to which she 
clings, 

The wrynec'f pours her cry incessantly*. 
With wail monotonous : down by the 
stream side 

Pipes the curlew ; and, wheeling to and 
fro 

With tumbling flight, and glancing in 
the sun, ; 

Yon golden plovers whisde sharp and 
shrill. 

Yet these are passing pleasant ; for the 
breeze 

Blends them together, and, low whis- 
pering, 

Tempers each harsh sound with its own 
sweet breath, 

With half-heard warblings, and unnum- 
bered sighs 

Of rustling leaves ; while, heard through 
every note, 

The bubbling rill that murmurs at my 
fee* 

Rolls in mild concord, and pervades the 
whole. 

“ The First Mew of the World” 
contains many pleasing passages, 
some happy descriptions of the vi- 
vid and deceptive pleasures of youth, 
and some just censures on the man- 
ner in which wealth and power con- 
fer their favours. It closes in the 
following poetical manner : 

Dear native Wever, by whose gentle 
stream 

I gave my soul to many a blissful dream, 
Though now in discontent and gloom I 
stray 

Far from the vale that sees thy waters 
play, 

Where’er I go, where’er my footsteps 
roam, 

My fancy still returns to thee and home ; 
Bids thy known banks and loved reces- 
ses rise 

To soothe my soul, and cheat my long- 
ing eyes ; 

Bids scenes endeared by past events em- 
ploy 

My thoughts, and charm with momen- 
tary joy. 

• The wryneck — lynx Torquilla. 


But ah not long thte smiling visions stay. 
Vice comes— in air they melt, they fa4c 
away. 

The baleful power rears high In pride 
her face. 

And shows a different form in every 
place, 

Meets me at every turn where’er I go. 
Nor suffers me one hour of peace to 
know ; 

In vain her presence I attempt to fly, 
Turn where I will she meets my sicken- 
ing eye. 

Thus some poor Indian, on his un- 
known way, 

Worn with fatigue, and trembling with 
dismay. 

Wanders ’till night has spread her 
shades around, 

Then throw's him in despair upon the 
ground; 

Sleep seals his eyes ; he finds a short 
repose, 

A short and sweet oblivion of his woes; 
Wrapt in a blissful dream he seems to 
rove 

Through the sweet mazes of a spicy 
grove, 

Where cool rills murmur through the 
tangled glade. 

And tall bananas spread their graceful 
shade ; 

Or where through green savannahs, 
clear and strong, 

The deep majestic waters sweep along. 
And ever to his senses stands displayed 
The beauteous image of his much-loved 
maid; 

Near in the tamarind shade e seems 
to stand. 

Arrayed in smiles, and beckoning waves 
her hand; 

.Glowing with love he gazes on her 
charms, 

Then sighs, and wide extends his eager 
arms ; t 

Already holds her in his strict embrace, 
And hangs in maddening rapture ckr 
her face. 

Ah, bliss how short ! he wakes, and all 
aghast 

Hears the fierce yell of tigers in the blast, 
Hears the gaunt lion roaring for his prey, 
And fears the fell hyena in his way. — 
Frantic along his dismal way he speeds, 
And dreads when, murmuring in the 
giant reeds, 

Strange whispers sound, as in the wind* 
they shake, • 

Some unknown monster crouching in the 
brake. 
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In u The Delusions of Love ,* 1 * the 
author has imitated closely the. stile 
and manner of Akenside’s Pleasures 
of Imagination. I expected more 
from the title of this poem, than I 
find it contains. The subject is so 
copious, and so animating to youth- 
ful imagination, that I thought here 
the writer would have called into 
exercise all his strength. I was 
however disappointed. He seems 
to have explored his way from bor- 
rowed lights, and to have culled,* 
without acknowledgment, from A- 
kenside, Armstrong, and Thomson. 

Some of the smaller poems are 
extremely happy. u The Forest 
Fay” discovers a sportive and wan- 
dering fancy. The following verses 
in his address w To the Powers of 
Fancy” contain a description of sen- 
sations which those may have felt 
who have loved. 

Oft as your influence led, my feet have 
strayed. 

Through dells enlightened by the 
moon’s pale beam. 

Have sought the silence of the pathless 
glade. 

The vaulted rock, or long-resounding 
stream. 

Then would the murmurs of the passing 
wind. 

That breathed, soft sighing, through 
the rustling sprays. 

Create strange feelings in my melting 
mind. 

And lead my ravished thoughts 
through many a maze. 

Then would the cataract’s impetuous 
sound 

Exalt my soul, as down its rifted bed 
It drove unceasing, and my feet would 
bound. 

As if upborn by wings, with loftier 
tread. 

Sweet were ye, dreams of Fancy, when 
my soul 

First felt the bosom-spring of young 
desire. 

When first Love’s dear enchantment 
o’er me stole, 

And every pulse confessed his thrilling 
fire. 


Then first did Hope unveil her laughing 
eyes, 

And promise sunshine to my future 
years; 

But ah ! with Hope came mingled tears, 
and sighs. 

And fond anxieties, and chiUingfears. 

Then Love was all to me ; all nature 
round 

Seemed full of Love ; in every leaf 
and flower 

Something congenial with his flame I 
found, 

Some apt memorial of his wide-spread 
power. 

Oft as 1 shunned the busy haunts of 
care, 

. And roamed through glens and forest- 
glooms, each sound 
That floated buoyant on the wings of 
air 

Within my breast an answering echo 
found. 

« 

The sonnets are in the usual sad 
and complaining stile, but not mark- 
ed by any bold strokes of originality. 
u The Ivy Seat” is the best of the 
amatory verses, and paints little in- 
cidents which feelingly touch the 
heart 

u The Fisherman’s Wife, dedi- 
cated to all admirers of the familiar 
style of writing, so popular in 1 800,” 
is intended as a burlesque on the 
Lyrical Ballads, which we have al- 
ready in this work justly condemned. 
Though u The Fisherman’s Wife” 
is to be considered as the highest 
kind of ridicule, yet, if viewed in a 
serious light, it is vastly superior 
either to “ The Thom” or u Idiot 
Boy” of Wordsworth. 

On reviewing the whole, we think 
that Bay ley’s Poems must furnish an 
acceptable repast for poetical taste. 
Though they do not rise to any very 
daring or original flights, yet they 
keep a steady course above the level 
of mediocrity, and occasionally break 
forth into strains which betoken ge- 
nius. 
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YOUra^No. EL 

YOUTH has been called the golden age 
of life. 

It is the season of romantic hope. 

It is a traveller in a fairy world, 

Where novelty on every landscape 
blooms. 

And melody is heard in every sound. , 

A throne for youth is not a mark too 
high; 

He grasps at sceptres and at crowns.— 
He sees 

Nations and kingdoms bending at his 
nod. 

He hears his name blown from the 
trump of fame, 

And-seei it written on the dusty rolls 
Which distant ages keep. Visions of 
bliss 

Which future years will bring to his 
errd>race, 

By Fancy% incantations brought, pass 
by. 

He walks and slumbers' on enchanted 
ground : 

The lofty palace and embattled tower. 
The tossing ocean and the fertile fields, 
New worlds untrodden by the foot of 
man, 

Burst on his view to own his future 
sway. 

Joy’s roundelay awakes his ear and tells 
Of scenes of pleasure where a fairy 
dwells, 

Who will on him, her favour’d son, bes- 
tow 

His soul’s desire, and shelter him from 
woe. 

Favour’d of heaven, say, shall the cruel 
muse 

Darken this sunshine, tell how false is 
Hope, 

Dash from thy lips blithe Fancy’s cup 
of joy ? 

Ah no ! she cannot, she is Fancy’s child; 
Like thee, fond youth, she visits other 
worlds, 

And fans with downy pinions other air 
Tnan floats and stagnates in this dar- 
kened vale. 

Build then thy palaces of air : indulge 
But with religious guidance thy dear 
hopes ; 


O elevate thy piercing eye to heaven ; 
Bid Hope ascend to happiness uncloud- 
ed, 

Which pours hosannas round the throne 
of God. 

i. o. 

BBS | 

j For the Literary Magazine. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


The feeble offering now presented you 
is the production of a female, unblest 
with a friend with will and ability to re- 
vise or advise. Dubious herself of its 
merits, she trembles for its fate ^ but 
hopes, under these considerations, you 
will be induced to treat it with lenity. 
It may at all events, she flatters herself, 
be termed an effusion of the heart, if 
not of the muse. 

% 

THE SELF-DELUDED JESSY. 

WRAPT In a sweet retired shade 
Did beauteous Jessy dwell ; 

All those who saw admir’d the maid. 
So far did she excel. 

Till twenty deck’d with every grace. 
She gaily trip’t the green. 

When down her sweet, expressive face. 
The manding tear was seen. 

Young Henry oft had gaz’d and etgh’d. 
Nay sometimes kiss’d her hand, 
With heart ensnar’d, her eyed replied, 
The traitors would command. 

For now the time, alas, was flown. 
When peace could be regained. 

Her bosom had become a throne. 
Where Henry’s image reign’d. 

“ O should I be his bride,” she said j 
“ But no— it ne’er can be ! 

“ For was the gen’rous proffer made, 

** *T would fatal prove to me. 

«« Yes, sure the tender word, I love, 

“ Would stop the vital stream ! 

«• A death so^sweet, ah, could I prove, 
« But oh, ’tis all a dream 1” 
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*Tw as soon she heard the rumour’d tale. 
She heard, and almost died, 

That Delia of the poplar vale 
Was Henry’s destin’d bride. 

* Those tender hopes,” she mournful 
said, 

44 Compell’d I now resign ; 

•• Yes, Delia, thrice, thrice happy maid, 
•• That bliss will soon be thine. 

" Wtaf gaz’d I on the beauteous form, 
" That can no equal boast ? 

•• Why saw I not the rising storm, 

44 In which my peace is lost ?” 

While now the midnight watch so drear, 
The dark forsaken bower, 

Knew not to strike the heart with fear. 
Congenial with the hour. 

When round her all was hush’d in sleep. 
In soft and sweet repose, 

She sought the bow’r unseen, to weep, 
Unheard to syh her woes. 

u Sleep on, sleep on,” she mournful said, 
44 Whose hearts from care are free ; 
ft Asleep and in the cold grave laid, 

“ Ere long I hope to be. 

* I die, I hasten to the tomb, 

“ Soon, soon my life will end, 

* Soon shall 1 seek its peaceful gloom, 

44 Where sorrow finds a friend.” 

To soothe her mind in vain she sought, 
For anguish seized the string 
To which was link’d the nerve of tho’t, 
And reason took to wing. 

From eyes of soft celestial blue, 

That Ute with lustre shone. 

Which spoke the soul, and charm’d the 
view. 

The beam of joy had flown. 

She often wander’d by a stream, 

Which glides a wood along, 

Where to the stock-dove’s plaintive 
theme 

She join’d a sadder song. 

The eve before the fatal eve 
When Henry claim’d his bride, 
Though oft denied, she pled for leave 
To wander to its side. 

Indulg’d, tho’ bade to mark the shade 
Of sable night drew near, 

With vacant look, the lovely maid 
Suoa’d not a word to hear, 


But pluck’d the wild flow’rs from her 
side, 

And said, “ I’ll weave with these 
“ A garland for my Henry’s bride, 

«• Present them if you please. 

“ This jonquil see, and primrose ‘pale! 

44 Nay, don’t shake off the dew, 

44 Such sweetness does his breath exhale, 
44 His eyes that violet’s blue. 

44 To-morrow is the bridal day, 

44 But don’t the secret tell, 

44 1 could not near the village stay, 

44 I love him yet too well. 

44 Too well — ah me ! there’s not a 
thought, 

44 Which wanders through my brain, 
44 But is with tend’rest passion fraught, 
44 And agoniz’d with pain ! 

44 Why ask me why I kiss the sod ? 

44 Why look with such surprize ? 
There’s not a blade his Foot has trod, 
44 Unruffled by my sighs. 

Ah me ! the world can ill conceive, 

44 Of all they wish possess’d, 

44 What little trifles can relieve, 

44 The fond, the love-lorn breast. 

44 But why around me do you weep ? 

44 Is Henry, say, no more ? 

44 O yes, he lives, he does but sleep, 

41 My first sad fear is o’er! 

44 Then bring him, I’ll a mantle form, 

44 Of this the robe I wear, 

44 My bospm can support the storm, 

44 There is no feeling there. 

44 But oh! the holy rites may wait, 

44 And Delia too may chide, 

44 So leave me to my hapless fate, 

44 And lead him to his bride ! 

44 I’ll turn me where his image lies, 

44 Wrapt in my bosom here, 

44 And dwell upon those beauteous eyes, 
41 Which love has pictur’d there. 

44 The busy eyes, which now pursue, 

44 Will there no entrance find; 

44 Nor Delia, his loved Delia view, 

44 The worship'd form enshrined. 

44 But oh, how strange, he could impart 
44 A pang to wound so sore ! 

44 How could he bear to break the heart, 
44 Which wears tym ia its core l 
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« Yes, ’till the icy hand of death, 

** Compels my fainting frame, 

« To yield my trembling, latest breath, 
«* I'll sigh his angel name. 

4 

tt Why have my- tears thus ceased to 
flow ? 

“ Why are my thoughts so wild? 

“ Oh shield me, heaven, from senseless 
woe/ 

“ For I am sorrow's child! 

« This time, ah me, to-morrow's eve, 

« Oh hide me from the view ! 

« My heart is chill'd. I'll take my leave, 
To life I'll bid adieu!" 

Her hapless fate concludes the theme. 
Which pity long must mourn, 

For cold and lifeless from the stream, 
Next day was Jessy borne. 

Love oftimes acts a tyrant’s part, 
Beware, sweet maids, beware ! 

Once thron’d within the feeling breast. 
He laughs and triumphs there. 

SABINA. 


SELECTED. 

[Some of the most beautiful poems of 
Bums are to be found among his ly- 
rics, contained in the fourth volume 
of Currie’s edition of his works. He 
wrote the most of these after he had 
been to Edinburgh, after his taste had 
been more cultivated, and his reputa- 
tion established. The two following 


pieces, extracted from these, cannot 
fail of meeting with a cordial recep* 
tion from our readers.] 

QANKS OF CREE. 

HERE is the glen, and here the bower 
All underneath the beechen shade ; 

The village bell has toll’d the hour, x 
O what can stay my lovely maid l * 

'Tis not Maria’s whispering call ; 

’Tis but the balmy-breathing gale, : 

Mixt with some warbler’s dying fall, ■’ 
The dewy star of eve to hail. j 

It is Maria’s voice I hear? 

So calls the wood-lark in the grove*! 

His little faithful mate to cheer, \ 
At once ’tis music, and ’tis love. 

ADDRESS TO THE WOOD-LARK. 1 

O stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay; 

Nor quit for me the trembling spray ; 

A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing, fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part, \ 

That I may catch thy melting art ; 

For surely that would touch her heart, 1 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 

And heard thee as the careless wind ? 

Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join’d 
Sic notes o’ woe could waken. 

Thou tells o* never-ending care, 

O’ speechless grief, and dark despair : 

For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair ! 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 


SELECTIONS. 


ANECDOTES OF BACON THE 
SCULPTOR. 

AT the time he was putting up 
the monument of Lord Chatham, a 
minister, to whom Mr. Bacon was an 
utter stranger, was walking through 
the abbey, and coming unseen, tap- 
ped Mr. B. on the shoulder, saying, 


^ Take care what you are about, 
you work for eternity,” alluding to 
the story of Zeuxis. It happened 
the next morning that Mr. B. heard 
this gentleman deliver a discourse 
from the pulpit, and watching him 
in his passage to the ve$tyy, he came 
behind him, and tapping him in a 
similar manner, saidj “ Take care 
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what you are about, you work for 
eternity.” 

While Mr. B. was walking one 
day in Westminster jShbey, he ob- 
served a person standi^ before his 
principal work, who seemed to pride 
himself on his taste and skill in the 
arts, and who was exuberant in his 
remarks. 44 This monument of Chat- 
ham,” said he to Mr. B. whom it is 
evident he mistook for an ignorant 
stranger, 44 is admirable upon the 
whole, but it has great defects.” 44 I 
should be greatly obliged,” said Mr. 
B. 44 if you would be so kind as to 
pant them out to me.” 44 Why 
here,” said the critic, w and there.... 
do you not see ? bad-very bad 1” at 
the same time employing his stick 
upon the lower figures with a vio- 
lence that was likely to injure the 
work. 44 But,” said Air.B. 4 * I should 
be glad to be acquainted why the 
parts you touched are bad?” He 
round, however, nothing determinate 
in the reply, but the same vague as- 
sertions repeated, and accompanied 
with the same violence. 44 I told 
Bacon,” said he, 44 repeatedly of this 
while the monument was forming ; 
I pointed out other defects, but I 
could not convince him.” 44 What, 
then, you are personally acquainted 
with Bacon ?” said Mr. B. 44 O yes,” 
replied the stranger, 44 I have been 
intimate with him for many years.” 
u It is well for you then,” said Mr. 
B. taking leave of him, 44 that your 
friend Bacon is not now at your el- 
bow, for he would not have been 
well pleased at seeing his work so 
roughly handled.” 


HISTORY OF THE LONDON BREW- 
ERY, FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
KING WILLIAM’S REIGN TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 

IN the beginning of king Wil- 
liam's reign, the duty on strong beer, 
or .ale, was Is. 3d. per barrel: the 
brewer then sold his brown ale at 
1 6s. per barrel, and the small beer, 
which was made from the same 
grains, at 6s. per barrel. These 

▼OL. II. NO. VII. 


were mostly fetched from the brew- 
house by the customers themselves, 
and paid for with ready money ; so 
that the brewer kept but few ser- 
vants, fewer horses, had no stock of 
beers or ales by him, no purchasing 
of leases of public houses, no bad 
debts, and but a trifling number of 
casks, and his money, consequently, 
returned before he either paid his 
duty or for his malt. The victualler 
then sold this ale for 2d. per quart 
Soon after, our wars with France 
occasioned farther duties on this 
commodity. I think that, in 1689, 
9d. per barrel more was laid upon 
strong beer, and 3d. per barrel on 
small beer. In 1690, the duty was 
advanced 2s. and 3d. per barrel on 
strong beer, and 9d. per barrel upon 
small; and, in 1692, an additional 
duty of 9d. per barrel was laid upon 
strong beer only. At this period the 
brewer raised his price from 1 6s. to 
18s. and 19s. per barrel; and the 
victualler raised his price to 2$<L 
per quart Now we come to the 
queen’s time, when, France disturb- 
ing us again, the malt tax, the duty 
on hops, and that on coals, took 
place ; and, as the duty on malt sur- 
passeithat on hops, the brewers en- 
deavoured at a liquor wherein more 
of the latter should be used: thus the 
drinking of beer became encouraged 
in preference to ale. This beer, 
when new, they sold for 22s. per 
barrel, and, at the same time, ad- 
vanced their ale to 19s. and 20sx per 
barrel; but the people, not easily 
weaned from their heavy, sweet 
drink, in general drank ale mixed 
with beer from the victualler at 2 J i. 
to 2-J l. per quart. The gentry now 
residing in London more than they 
had done in former times, introduced 
the pale ale and pale small beer, 
which they were habituated to in 
the country, and either engaged 
some of thpir friends, or the London 
brewers, to make for them these 
kinds of drink; and affluence and 
cleanliness promoted the delivery of 
'them in the brewers’ own casks, and 
at his charge. Pale malt being dear- 
est, the brewer being loaded with 
more tax and expence, fixed the 
4 
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price of such small beer at 8s. and 
10s. per barrel, and the ale at 30s. 
per barrel : the latter was sold by 
the victualler at 4d. per quart, and 
under the name of two r penny. This 
Kttle opposition excited the brown 
beer trade to produce, if possible, a 
better sort of commodity, in their 
way, than heretofore had been made. 
They began to hop their mild beers 
more, and the publican started three, 
four, or six butts at a time ; but so 
little idea had the brewer, or his cus- 
tomer, of being at the charge of 
large stocks of beer, that it gave 
room to a set of monied people to 
make a trade, by buying these beers 
from brewers, keeping them some 
time, and selling them, when stale, 
to victuallers, for 25s. or 26s. per 
barrel. 

Our tastes but slowly alter or re- 
form. Some drank mild and stale 
beer, others what was then called 
3-threads, at 3d. per quart; but 
many used all stale, at 4d.per quart 
On this footing stood the trade until 
about the year 1 722, when the brew- 
ers conceived thatthere was a mean 
to be found preferable to any of 
these extremes; which was, that 
beer should be well brewed, and 
from being kept its proper time, be- 
coming mellow (i. e. neither new nor 
stale), it would recommend itself to 
the public. This they ventured to 
sell at 23s. per barrel, that the vic- 
tualler might retail it at 3d. per 
quart Though it was slow, at first, 
in making its way, yet, as it was cer- 
tainly right in the end, the experi- 
ment succeeded beyond expectation. 
The labouring people, porters, &c. 
found its utility; from whence came 
its appellation of porter, or entire 
butt As yet, however, it was for 
from being in the perfection which 
we have since had it 
Porter w^s, at different times, 
raised to 30s. per barrel, where it 
remained till the year 1799, and was 
retailed at 3$d. per quart, when, in 
consequence of malt rising in price 
to from 4L to 41. 10s. and 51. per 
quarter, and hops from 4L 10s. to 
17L 181. and 20L per cwt porter 
was raised to 1 1. 15s. per barrel, and 
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retailed at 4d. per quart Ale, like- 
wise, experienced a rise of from 2L 
2s. to 2L 12s. 6d. per barret 

» 

of st. Paul’s profession, or 

TRADE. 

ST. PAUL frequently says, in his 
Epistles, that he received no pay 
from the Christian communities, ex- 
cept from that of Philippi, and that 
he earned his bread by the labour of 
his own hands, though at the same 
time he declares, that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and that the 
teacher deserves to be recompensed 
by those who are taught He even 
ordained that other teachers should 
be paid by the churches, and exclud- 
ed only himself from a participation 
of the pay*. He says, in express 
terms, to the elders of the church 
at Ephesus, where he had resided 
three years, M I have coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel; 
yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my ne- 
cessities, and to them that were with 
mef.” Now St Paul had generally 
several assistants with him ; and 
when he was at Ephesus, he by no 
means lived in a narrow or sparing 
manner ; for he hired a public au- 
ditory, where he daily taught the 
doctrines of Christianity!, and where 
every one was permitted to enter 
without fee or reward. And among 
his Ephesian friends he reckoned 
several Anarchs, who were opulent 
annual magistrates, and who were 
certainly not Christians, as it was 
their office, especially of one of their 
body, to preside over the religious 
games, of which the president de- 
frayed the greatest part of the ex- 
pence ||. Nor does St Paul appear 

• * See 1 Cor. ix. 2 Cor. xi, 7 — 11. 
Gal. vi, 6—10. Phil, iv, 10—16. 1 Tim. 
v, 17, 18. 

f Acts xx, 33, 34. 

! Acts xix, 9. 

ft See Boze’s Essay on this subject, m 
the 17th volume of the Memoires de 
l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. 
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to have been in narrow circumstan- 
ces during his two years imprison* 
ment at Cesarea ; for the Roman 
governor, Felix, frequently sent for 
him, and conversed with him, ex- 
pecting that money would be offered 
tor his release. 


That among the Jews, even men 
of learning, as St Paul certain- 
ly was, who had been educated un- 
der Gamaliel, gained their liveli- 
hood by the labour of their own 
hands, is a matter which is well 
known. But the question is, by 
what kind of labour was St Paul, 
who devoted so much time to the 
exercise of his apostolical office, 
enabled to provide so plentifully both 
for himself and his companions. 
The Greek term used by St Luke, 
Acts xviii, 3, where he says that St 
Paul and Aquilas exercised the same 
art, is . This word, which 

does not occur in other Greek au- 
thors, is supposed to be equivalent 
to and is taken by some 

commenLitors to denote a worker in 
leather, either a saddler or a maker 
of leather chairs which were strap- 
ped on the back of a camel. But no 
man can exercise the trade of a 
saddler, who leads such a wander- 
ing life as St Paul did ; for a sad- 
dler has so many materials neces- 
sary for his business, that they can- 
not be conveniently transported from 
town to town. Whoever, therefore, 
reads with attention the sixteenth 
and seventeenth chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and observes how 
short a stay St. Paul made in each 
place, and how frequently he was 
forced to depart suddenly, must per- 
ceive that die notion of St Paul’s 
being a travelling saddler is wholly 
absurd. Besides, the very employ- 
ment of a saddler is by no means 
calculated for a travelling trade; 
for since saddlers in every town have 
generally their fixed customers, a 
man of this trade, who came a stran- 
ger to any place, might wait there 
a twelvemonth before he found em- 
ployment And even if this objec- 
tion were removed, it is still difficult 
to comprehend how any man, who 


to spiritual purposes, and had only 
a few hours’ leisure every day foir 
the labour of his hands, could earn 
enough, as a saddler, to supply, in 
an ample manner, the necessities 
both of himself and of his friends. 
If we explain as denoting 

M a maker of leather chairs to be 
strapped on the backs of camels,” 
the difficulty will be still increased; 
for St Paul was very frequently in 
places where there were no camels, 
and consequently where no such 
chairs were wanted. Other com- 
mentators take in the sense 

of a “ tent-maker;” but the same 
objections which have been made to 
the other applications of the word 
may be made likewise to this. And 
if Aquilas, who was of the same 
trade with St Paul, was a tent-ma- 
ker, it must seem extraordinary that 
a man, who was a native of Pontus, 
in the neighbourhood of which coun- 
try there were nations who lived in 
tents, should come to Corinth and 
Ephesus, where tents were not 
wanted. 

But the preceding difficulties are 
entirely removed by the follow- 
ing passage in Julius Pollux, from 
which it appears that ***»•*■«<«$ 
has properly a very different mean- 
ing from either of those already 
mentioned. This learned writer 
says in his Onomasticon, lib. VII, § 
189, that in the language 

of die old comedy, was equivalent 
to *. Now 

signifies a “ maker of mechanical' 
instruments ;” consequently St 
Paul and Aquilas were neither sad- 
dlers nor tent makers. And this 
profession suited extremely well, 
their mode of life ; for whoe ver pos- 
sesses ability in the art, can earn, 
in a few hours every day, as much 

# T us 3* xmi 

i Though 

Julius Pollux says that was 

thus used in the old comedy, and does 
not quote any living authors, yet it must 
be observed that the words used in co- 
medy are the words of common conver- 
sation, though not always used by au- 
thors. 
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as is necessary for his support ; and 
can easily travel from place to place, 
because th ■ apparatus is easily 
transported. It is, therefore, extra- 
ordinary that no commentator has 
hitherto taken mmwfy Acts xviii, 
3, in this sense ; and still more ex- 
traordinary that Julius Pollux has 
been actually quoted for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, namely to caution 
the reader against ascribing to 
HcDVdowdr Acts xviii, 3, the sense 
which is given it in the Onomasti- 
con of Julius Pollux. Such commen- 
tators must surely have never re- 
flected on the advantages which at- 
tend this sense, and the difficulties 
which attend the others.' 


PERKINS’ POINTS. 

To the Editors of the Medical and 
Physical Journal . 

Published August, 1800. 

GENTLEMEN, 

YOU have given ample room to 
the effects of digitalis, and commu- 
nicated much useful information on 
the subject of the cow-pox, the hap- 
piest discovery of the present age ; 
will you allow a little room in your 
valuable publication for the follow- 
ing cases of the efficacy of tractors ? 

Having furnished my ingenious 
, friend, Mr. Biron, house apothecary 
to the General Infirmary here, with 
a pair of tractors, he lost no time in 
making the experiments; the re- 
sult of which I will detail in his own 
words. 

Robert Wood, aged 67, on June 
4th was operated upon with tractors, 
for a rheumatic affection of his hip, 
which he has had for these eight 
months. During the application of 
the tractors, which was continued 
for seven minutes, no effects were 
produced, except a profuse perspira- 
tion and a general tremor. On ceas- 
ing the application of the tractors, to 
his inexpressible joy, and our satis- 
faction, the good effects of our labour 


were now produced and acknow- 
ledged; for he voluntarily assured 
us, that he could now walk with per- 
fect ease, for he had the entire mo- 
tion of the joint, and that he was free 
from pain. To use his own words, 
u As to the pain I have now, I do 
not care if I have it all my life ; that 
will matter nothing : you may take 
your medicines, I’ll have no more of 
them ; these are the things for me.” 
And prior to his leaving the infir- 
mary, he remarked how very warm 
those parts were, where the tractors 
had been applied, and then walked 
from the infirmary to his own house, 
' assuring his companion Bow son, that 
he could very well walk to Beverly. 
June 5th, Walked to the infirmary 
this morning with very trifling diffi- 
culty; was so much pleased with 
the relief, or rather cure, obtained 
yesterday, that, to use his own words 
again, he had very joyfully spread 
abroad the intelligence to his ac- 
quaintance. Has had some return 
of pain this morning, which, how- 
ever, was removed by another ap- 
plication ; and when asked how he 
felt, declared, u as bonny as augh,” 
and then marched offj with a coun- 
tenance expressive oi his gratitude 
for the wonderful relief he had ob- 
tained. 

Robert Bowser, aged 37. June 4th, 
pain and weakness in his right arm, 
which he has had for some months ; 
after applying the tractors one mi 
nute and a half, feels less pain, 2° 
heat; 4°, pain much increased; 5®, 
compared the tractors to red hot 
needles ; the application of the trac- 
tors was continued four minutes lon- 
ger; as the pain increased so did 
the heat to a violent degree. On 
mov ing the arm after the operation, 
he assured us he was very greatly 
relieved. 5th, His pain has lessen- 
ed very considerably since yester- 
day, but moves his arm yet with dif- 
ficulty. 6th, He returned home 
yesterday, and says he slept for near 
three hours, when he was suddenly 
awoke by a violent burning heat in 
the arm, in such directions as the 
tractors, after which he was much 
better. 
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An Hill, aged 57. Pain on her 
right arm and shoulder, which she 
has had for nine months ; the trac- 
tors were applied one minute and a 
hai^ when she perceived an increase 
of warmth on the part ; 3®, the pain 
removed from the shoulder to the 
elbow ; 50 , she suddenly exclaimed 
that she was now cured of the worst 
pain. u Bless me ! why, who coulc^ 
have thought it, that them little 
things could pull the pain from one ? 
WeU,to be sure, the longer one lives 
the more one sees ; ah dear 1 Well, 
thank God, I hope I shall be able to 
wash again, and earn a bit of bread! 
Well, I can get my gown on now, in 
the morning I could not, if it had 
been ever so! Well, gentlemen, I 
return you many thanks ; I reckon 
you’ll do me again, and then you’ll 
pull it all out” June 5th, Had pain 
m the shoulder once last night, but 
since then it has been chiefly near 
the elbow. The tractors were ap- 
plied as before, a greater warmth 
was produced in the part than be- 
fore. 6th, She assures us the pain 
is now trifling, and complains only 
of weakness in the part 8th, As 
she is now free from pain, wishes to 
return thanks. 

John Smith, aged 39. Pain in the 
knee, ankle, and foot. June 10th, 
The tractors were applied one mi- 
nute and a half, when a general 
warmth was very evident ; 2 0 , much 
less pain; 3°, the Tractors carry 
heat with him wherever they go. 
His feet, prior to the application, 
were always cold, now agreeably 
warm ; in six minutes he assured us 
he could walk with greater ease 
than he had done for three months ; 
and to convince us how greatly he 
was relieved, he repeatedly, with 
great violence, struck his feet against 
die tables and chairs. June 1 2th, 
The pain is much relieved, but the 
soreness in the soles of the feet .still 
remains; 29, much warmth where- 
ever the tractors are carried ; 3°, 
u Do you think yourself much re- 
lieved r” u Relieved ! sir, I believe 
I am ; why, I am quite a new man 
from what I was.” Jimp 13, No pain 
in the knees or ande$,a trifling stiff- 


ness in the hip-joint, which was re- 
moved by applying the tractors 
round the joint for five minutes only. 

Thos. Jones, aged 70. Pain in the 
hand and arm ; with some difficulty 
he wasabletomove the fingers, June 
1 5. As Wood and Smith were with 
this man previous to the operation, 
and had acquainted him with the 
wonderful efficacy of these trac- 
tors, producing warmth wherever 
carried, and ini mediately removing 
or wonderfully lessening the pain, I 
concluded that toe same effects would 
be produced of course upon his arm. 
I determined to try if we could not 
produce a contrary effect; I told 
him I thought his case differed very 
materially from common rheuma- 
tism, and that a case of that kind 
was never immediately relieved by 
the application of the tractors; on 
the contrary, that the pain was fre- 
quently increased for some hours, 
and that no additional warmth was 
perceived in die part, and that ge- 
nerally die patient slept ill the great- 
er part of die first night, but that in 
the morning die good effects would 
soon be discovered. After applying 
the tractors five minutes, he assur- 
ed me that the pain was considerably 
increased ; before he left the infir- 
mary, the pain was so.violent, tliat 
he was unable to move his arm. 
June 14th, u You are a mere pro- 
phet, sir; never did a poor devil 
spend such a night ; I tossed and 
tumbled about till five o’clock, in 
such pain, and then I got such nice 
sleep, and I have been easier ever 
since ; you’ll cure me ; and if you 
do, I’ll remember you, for I have a 
good shot, and they say diere’s 
plenty of birds.” The tractors 
were applied again, when die addi- 
tional warmth was produced, as in 
the other cases, with some trifling 
diminution of pain. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, &c. 

JOHN ALDERSON, M. 0. 

HulL, June 19, 1800. 

P. S. I shall make no comments. 
The tractors were made of two 
pieces of wood, and covered, the one 
with red and the other with black 
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sealing-wax, and carefully kept in 
cotton, &c. I have shown the pa- 
tients to the whole faculty of the 
house, to whose interrogations they 
have answered as here detailed, and 
I have this day seen them return 
thanks at the board of trustees, tak- 
ing with them a paper for the clerjjy 
of their, respective churches, in 
which they will next Sunday return 
their solemn thanks to the Almighty 
for their cures. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN 
BANYAN TREE. 

BANYAN, or banian tree, among 
the Hindoos, is a sacred plant : 
from its various branches shoots, 
exactly like roots, issue, and grow- 
ing till they reach the ground, fix 
themselves and become mothers to 
a future progeny ; they thus extend 
as far as the ground will admit 

There are two sorts, the pifiier , 
which is the female, and the ward, 
which is the male. This is the same 
tree which is called by botanists 
the feus orienlalis. The following 
description of a banian tree, in the 
province of Bahar, was written by 
Colonel Ironside. 

44 Near Mangee, a small town at 
the confluence of the Dewah (or 
Gograh) and the Ganges, about 
twenty miles west of the city of 
Patnas, there is a remarkably large 
tree, called a bur, or banian tree, 
which has the quality of extending 
its branches, in a horizontal direc- 
tion, to a considerable distance from 
its stem ; and of then dropping leaf- 
less fibres or scions to the ground, 
which there catch hold of the earth, 
take root, embody, grow thick, and 
serve either to support the protrac- 
ted branches, or, by a farther vege- 
tation, to compose a second trunk. 
From the branches, other arms 
again spring out, fall down, enter 
the ground, grow up again, and con- 
stitute a third stem, and so on....... 

From the opposite pretty high bank 
of the Ganges, and at the distance 
of near eight miles, we perceived 
this tree of a pyrajnidical shape, 


with an easy spreading slope from 
its summit to the extremity of its 
lower branches. We mistook it at 
first for a small hilL We had no 
quadrant to take its height ; but the 
middle or principal stem is consi- 
derably higher, I think, than the 
highest elm, or other tree, I ever 
saw in England. The following com- 
prise some other of its dimensions, 
which were takAi with a coyd of a 
given length. 


Yards Feet 
Diameter of the branches 121 or 363 
Diameter of ditto, from 
north to south 12 5 or 3 75 

Circumference of the sha- 
dow of the extreme 
branches taken at the 
meridian 372 or 1116 

Circumference of the se- 
veral bodies or stems, 
taken by carrying the 
cord round the outer- 
most trunks 307 or 921 

The several trunks may amount to 
50 or 60. 

N. B The dropping fibre* thoot damn 
from, the knot * or joint* of the bough t. 


44 This tree, as well as the fieefile, 
and many other large trees in India, 
is a creeper. It is often seen to 
spring round other trees, particular- 
ly round every species of palm. The 
date, or palmyra, growing through 
the centre of a banian tree, looks 
extremely grand ; and yet none of 
the European landscape painters, 
who have delineated views of this 
country, have introduced this cha- 
racteristic object into their pieces. 
I have frequently observed it also 
shooting from old walls, and running 
along them. In the inside of a large 
well, it lined the whole circumfe- 
rence of the internal space of it, and 
thus actually became a tree turned 
inside out 

44 Under the tree sat a fakir, a 
devotee : he had been there twenty- 
five years ; but he did not continue 
under the tree throughout the year, 
hi6 vow obliging him to lie, during 
the four coldest months, up to his 
neck in the Ganges, and to sit, dur- 
ing the four hottest months, dose t • 
a large fire.” 
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EXPLANATION OF THE HINDOO 

TERMS GUNNY, HARAM J( KHAUN, 

KILLEDAR, SHILINGA, ZEMIN- 
DAR. 

Gunny. A coarse sort of bags, 
wrappers* See. used generally in the 
East. The materials from which 
they are made grow in the greatest 
profusion in Hindoostaun, If the 
runny bags and wrappers were care- 
rally preserved, they might become 
a considerable article of trade, since 
they have been found of material ser- 
vice in the manufacture of paper. 
Paper made from these bags, many 
specimens of wliich have come with- 
in the knowledge of the editor, and 
some of which have been printed 
upon by him, might be made as sub- 
stantial and durable as that which 
is generally used in England for 
printing. 

Haram y or Seraglio . A Moham- 
medan woman’s apartment. The 
zenana. The haram is an inclosure 
of such immense extent as to contain 
a separate room for every woman, 
whose number sometimes exceeds 
five thousand. They are divided 
into companies, and a proper em- 
ployment is assigned to each indivi- 
dual. Over each of these companies 
a woman is appointed darogha ; and 
one is selected for the command of 
the whole, in order that the affairs 
of the haram may be conducted with 
the same regularity and good go- 
vernment as the other departments 
of the state. 

Every one receives a salary equal 
to her merit. The pen cannot mea- 
sure the extent of the emperor’s lar- 
gesses ; but here shall be given 
some account of the monthly sti- 
pend of each. The ladies of the 
first quality receive from 1,610 ru- 
pees down to 1,028 riipees. Some 
of die principal servants of the pre- 
sence have from fifty-one down to 
twenty rupees ; and others are paid 
from two rupees up to forty. At 
the grand gate is stationed a mush - 
refry to take account of the receipts 
and expenditures of the haram in 
ready money and in goods. When- 
ever any of this multitude of women 


want any thing, they apply to the 
treasurer of the haram, who, accor- 
ding to their monthly stipend, sends 
a memorandum thereof to the mush- 
reff of the grand gate, who trans- 
mits it to the treasurer of the king’s 
palace, and he pays the money. In 
payment of these demands, no as- 
signments are given, but only ready 
money. 

An estimate of the annual ex- 
pences of die haram being drawn 
out, the mushrem writes a draft for 
the amount, which is countersigned 
by the ministers of state, after which 
it is paid in a coin that his majesty 
has caused to be struck solely for 
that purpose. This money is paid 
by the grand treasurer to the pay- 
master general of the palace ; and 
by a written order being sent by the 
mushreff of the gate, it is distribut- 
ed amongst the inferior pay-masters 
of the haram, and by them paid to 
the different servants thereof And 
this money is reckoned in their sa- 
laryequal with the current coin. 

The inside of the haram is guard- 
ed by women, and about the gate of 
the royal apartments are placed the 
most confidential. Immediately on 
the outside of the gate watch the 
eunuchs of the haram, and at a pro- 
per distance are placed the rajfiootSy 
beyond whom are the porters of the 
gates; and on the outside of the in- 
closure, the omrahsy the ahdeeans y 
and other troops, mount guard, ac- 
cording to their rank. 

Whenever the begums, or the 
wives of the omrahs, or other wo- 
men of character, want to pay their 
compliments, they first notify their 
desire to those who wait on the out- 
side, and from thence their request 
is sent in writing to the officers of 
the palace, after which they are per- 
mitted to enter the haram ; and 
some women of rank obtain per- 
mission to remain there for the space 
of a month. 

Khaun. Literally this word sig- 
nifies lord, or noble. In Persia, it 19 
applied to a prince or governor of a 
province; but in Hindoostaun it sig- 
nifies the lowest order of the Mogul 
nobility. It is a title conferred by 
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the king of Delhi, for which, accord- 
ing to some, it is supposed, the per- 
son maintained two hundred and 
fifty horse-soldiers, of which he is 
the commander, for the king’s ser- 
vice. It is likewise a general ap- 
pellative to distinguish the patans, 
and given to every man of rank. 

Killedar. A petty officer, having 
two pagodas for his monthly pay. 
These officers were frequently pro- 
moted by Tippoo Sultaun to the 
office of Meer Suddoor (superinten- 
<lant -general of forts, 8tc.). By such 
ridiculous promotions as thfese Tip- 
poo Sultaun is said to have given 
umbrage to many of the great men 
of his country. 

Shilinga. A sort of Indian vessel 
used on the flat coast, where there 
are not any harbours. M. Bartolo- 
meo informs us, that, in company 
with M. Berteaud, he went on board 
a small Indian vessel, called by the 
inhabitants shilinga. As it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and difficult 
to land at Pondicherry and Madras- 
patnam, these shilingas are built 
with a high deck, to prevent the 
-waves of the sea from entering them. 
This mode of construction is, how- 
ever, attended with one inconveni- 
ence, which is, that the waves beat 
with more impetuosity against the 
sides, raise the shilinga sometimes 
towards the heavens, again precipi- 
tate it into a yawning gulf, and, at 
length, drive it on shore with the 
utmost violence. In such cases, the 
vcsiel would be entirely dashed to 
pieces, if the mucoas, or fishermen, 
who direct it, did not throw them- 
selves into the sea, force it back by 
exerting their whole strength, and 
in this manner lessen the impetuosity 
of the surf On the J}at coast of Co- 
romandel there are no harbours, 
and for that reason neither people 
nor goods can be conveyed on shdre, 
but in these shilingas. This labour 
is very dangerous, even for such 
small vessels, as the flatness of the 
coast, for so great an extent, renders 
the breakers extremely violent. 

Ztmindar . A person who holds 
a tract of land immediately of go- 
vernment, on condition of paying the 


rent of it He is first in rank among 
the landholders : if a zemindar be 
unable to pay up the amount of his 
engagements with ■ government, at 
the end of the year, such a part of 
his zemindary shall be sold as will 
discharge the balance, and a sun- 
nud from the khalseh granted to the 
purchaser. If he be dispossessed of 
the management of his zemindary, he 
is, nevertheless, exclusively respon- 
sible for all debts incurred by him 
during his possession, unless a mort- 
gage was given on the zemindary, 
or the money borrowed applied to 
the payment of the revenue ; in 
both which cases the zemindary is 
answerable, in such manner however 
as only to deprive the new zemin- 
dar of a part of his profits ; but not 
to subject him to any loss, or affect 
the revenue of government ; but no 
mortgage is deemed valid, unless it 
be registered in the public cutcher- 
i j. Zemindars, by the nature of 
tneir tenures, have no longer a right 
to their lands, than whilst they pay 
their revenues ; in case of failure, 
the sale of their land consequently 
is a more just and useful recom- 
pence to government than subject- 
ing them to corporal punishment : 
should they, however, at any time 
be prevented fulfilling their engage- 
ments by unavoidable accidents, ra- 
ther than by their own mismanage- 
ment, equity will point out what in- 
dulgence they may be entitled to on 
that account 


ACCOUNT OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH’S 
IMPRISONMENT AND ESCAPE 
. FROM PARIS. 

WHEN I was taken at sea, I was 
accompanied by my secretary and 
Mr. de Tr***, a French gentleman, 
who had emigrated from his coun- 
try, and who, it had been agreed, 
was to pass for my servant, in the 
hope of saving his life' by that dis- 
guise. Nor were our expectations 
frustrated ; for John, as I called him, 
was lucky enough to escape all sus- 
picion. 
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On my arrival In France, I wat berty. He was lightly dressed like 
treated .at first with unexampled ri- an English jockey, and knew how 
gour, and was told that I ought to to assume the manners that corres- 
be tried under a military commission, ponded with that character. Every 
and shot as a spy. The government, one was fond of John, who drank 
however, gave orders for my re- and fraternized with the turnkeys, 

moral to Paris, where I was sent and made love to the keeper’s 

to the Ab’^aye, and, together with daughter, who was persuaded he 
my two companions in misfortune, would marry her ; and as the little 
was kept a close prisoner. English jockey was not supposed 

Meanwhile, the means of escape . to have received a very brilliant 
were the constant object on which education, he had learnt, by meanp 
we employed our minds. The win- of study, sufficiently to mutilate his 
dow of our prison was toward the Dative tongue. John appeared very 
Street ; and from this circumstance attentive and eager in my service, 
we derived a hope sooner or later and always spoke to his master in a 
to effect our object. We already very respectful manner. I scolded 

contrived to carry on a tacit and re- him from time to time with muck 

gular correspondence, by means of gravity ; and he played his part so 
agns, with some women, who could well, th^t I frequently surprised 
see us from their apartments, and myself forgetting the friend, and 
who seemed to take the most lively seriously giving orders to the valet, 
interest in our fate. They profes- At length Johirs wife, Madame de 
ted themselves to assist in facilitate Tr***, a very interesting lady, ar- 
ing my liberation ; an offer which I rived at Paris, and made the most 
accepted with great pleasure : and uncommon exertions to liberate us 
it b my duty to confess, that, not- from our captivity. She dared not 
withstanding the enormous expen- come, however, to the Temple, 
ces occasioned by their fruitless at- through fear of discoveiy ; but from 
tempts, they have not less claim to a neighbouring house she daily be* 
my gratitude. Till the time of my held her husband, who, as he walk- 
departure, in which, however, they ed to and fro, enjoyed alike in secret 
had no share, their whole employ- the pleasure of contemplating the 
ment was endeavouring to save me ; friend of his bosom. Madame de 
and they had the address at all Tr** # now communicated a plan 
times to deceive the vigilance of my for delivering us from prison, to a 
keepers. On both sides we used sensible and courageous young man 
borrowed names, under which we of her acquaintance, who immedi- 
corresponded, theirs being taken ately acceded to it without hesita- 
from the ancient mythology ; so that tion. This Frenchman, who was 
now I had a direct communication sincerely attached to his country, 
with Thalia, Melpomene, and Clio, said to Madame de Tr** # , u I will 

At length I was removed to the serve Sir Sidney Smith with plea- 
Tempie, where my three Muses sure, because I believe the English 
soon contrived means of intelligence, government intend to restore Louis 
and every day offered me new XVIII to the throne; but if the 
schemes for effecting my escape, commodore is to fight against 
At first I eagerly accepted them all, France, and not for the king of 
though reflection soon destroyed France, heaven forbid I should as- 
the hopes to which the love of li- sist him.” 

berty had given birth. I was also Ch. L*Oiseati (for that was the 
» resolved not to leave my secretary name our young friend assumed) 
2n prison, and still less poor John, was connected with the agents of 
whose safety was morex*ear to me the King, then confined in the Tem- 
than my own emancipation. * pie, and for whom he was also con- 

In the Temple, John was allowed triving the means of escape. It 
ID enjoy a considerable degree of li- was intended we should all get off 

▼OL. II. NO* VII. 5 
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together. M. La Vilheurnois being 
condemned only to a year’s impri- 
sonment, was resolved not to quit his 
present situation ; but Brothire and 
Duveme de Presle were to follow 
our example. Had our scheme 
succeeded, this Duveme would not 
perhaps have ceased to be an honest 
man ; for till then he had conducted 
himself as such. His condition 
must now be truly deplorable ; for 
I do not think him formed by nature 
for the commission of crimes. 

Every thing was now prepared 
for the execution of our project 
The means proposed by Ch. L’Oi- 
seau appeared practicable, and we 
resolved to adopt them. A hole 
twelve feet long was to be made in 
a cellar adjoining to the prison, and 
the apartments to which the cellar 
belonged were at our disposal. Ma- 
demoiselle D***, rejecting every 
prudential consideration, generously 
came to reside there for a week, 
and being young, the other lodgers 
attributed to her alone the frequent 
visits of Ch. L’Oiseau. Thus every 
thing seemed to favour our wishes. 
No one in the house in question had 
any suspicions; and the amiable 
little child Madlle. D*** had with 
her, and who was only seven years 
old, was so far from betraying our 
secret, that she always beat a lit- 
tle drum, and made a noise, while 
the work was going on in the cellar. 

Meanwhile L’Oiseau had conti- 
nued his labours a considerable 
time without any appearance of 
daylight, and he was apprehensive 
he had attempted the opening con- 
siderably too low. It was necessa- 
ry, therefore, that the wall should 
be sounded ; and for this purpose a 
mason was required. Madame de 
Tr*** recommended one, and Ch. 
L’Oiseau undertook to bring him, 
and to detain him in the cellar till 
we had escaped, which was to take 
place that very day. The worthy 
mason preceived the object was to 
save some of the victims of misfor- 
tune, and came without hesitation. 
He only said, “If I am arrested 
take care of my poor children.” 

But what a misfortune now frus- 


trated all our hopes! Though th# 
wall was sounded with the greatest 
precaution, the last stone foil out, 
and rolled into the garden of the 
Temple. The centinel perceived it ; 
the alarm was given; the guard 
arrived ; and all was discovered..— 
Fortunately, however, our friends 
had time to make their escape, and 
none of them were taken. 

They had, indeed, taken their 
measures with the greatest care; 
and when the commissaries of the 
Bureau Central came to examine 
the cellar and apartment, they found 
only a few pieces of furniture, trunks 
filled with logs of wood and hay, and 
the hats with tri-coloured cockades 
provided for our flight, as those we 
wore were black. 

This first attempt, though ex- 
tremely well conducted, having fail- 
ed, I wrote to Mad. de Tr***, both 
to console her and our young friend, 
who was miserable at having foun- 
dered just as he was going into port. 
We were so far, however, from 
suffering ourselves to be discourag- 
ed, that we still continued to form 
new schemes for our deliverance. 
The keeper perceived it, and I was 
frequently so open as to acknowledge 
the fact. u Commodore,” said he, 
u your friends are desirous of libe- 
rating you, and they only discharge 
their duty. I also am doing mine in 
watching you still more narrowly.” 
Though this keeper was a man of 
unparalleled severity, yet he never 
departed from the rules of civility 
and politeness. He treated all the 
prisoners with kindness, and even 
piqued himself on his generosity. 
Various proposals were made' to 
him, but he rejected them all, 
watched us the more closely, and 
preserved the profoundest silence. 
One day when I dined with him, he 
perceived that I fixed my attention 
on a window then partly open, and 
which looked upon the street I 
saw his uneasiness, and it amused 
me ; however, to put an end to it, I 
said to him, laughing, “ I know 
what you are thinking of ; but fear 
not It is now three o’clock. I will 
wake a truce with you till midnight; 
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and I give you my word of honour gination during my hours of liberty, 
that till that time, even were the One day I received a letter contain- 


doors open, I would not escape.**. 
When mat hour is passed, my pro- 
mise is at an end, and we are ene- 
mies again.” “ Sir,” replied he, 
u your word is a safer bond than 
my bars and bolts : till midnight, 
therefore, I am perfectly easy.” 

When we rose from the table, the 
keeper took me aside, and speaking 
with warmth, said, u Commodore, 
the Boulevard is not for. If you are 
inclined to take the air there, I will 
conduct you.” My astonishment 
was extreme ; nor could I conceive 
how this man, who appeared so se- 
vere and so uneasy, should thus sud- 
denly persuade himself to make me 
such a proposal. I accepted it, how- 
ever, and in the evening we went 
out From that time forward this 
confidence always continued. When- 
ever 1 was desirous to enjoy perfect 
liberty, I offered him a suspension 
of arms till a certain hour. This 
my generous enemy never refused ; 
but when the armistice was at an 

end, his vigilance was unbounded 

Every post was examined ; and if 
the government -ordered that I 
should be kept close, the order was 
enforced with the greatest care.... 
Thus I was again free to contrive 
and prepare for ray escape, and he 
to treat me with the utmost rigour. 

This man had a very accurate 
idea of the obligations of honour. He 
often said to me, w Were you even 
under sentence of death, I would 
permit you to go out on your parole, 
because I should be certain of your 
return. Many very honest priso- 
ners, and I myself among the rest, 
would not return in the like case ; 
but an officer, especially an officer 
of distinction, holds his honour dear- 
er than his life. I know it to be a 
fact, commodore ; and therefore I 
should be less uneasy, if you desired 
the gates to be always open.” 

My keeper was right While I 
enjoyed my liberty, I endeavoured 
even to lose sight of the idea of my 
escape ; and I should have been 
averse to employ for that object, 
means that had occurred to my ima- 


mg matter of great importance, 
which I had the strongest desire 
immediately to read ; but as its con*- 
tents reiatea to my intended deliver- 
ance, I asked to return to my room, 
and break off the truce. The keeper 
however refused, saying with a 
laugh, that he wanted to take some 
sleep. Accordingly he lay down, 
and I postponed the perusal of my 
letter dll the evening. 

Meanwhile no opportunity of flight 
offered; but, on the contrary, the 
directory ordered me to be treated 
with rigour. The keeper punctually 
obeyed all the orders he received ; 
and he who the preceding evening 
had granted me the greatest liberty, 
now doubled my guard, in order to 
exercise a more perfect vigilance. 

Among the prisoners was a man 
condemned for certain political of- 
fences to ten years confinement, and 
whom all the other prisoners sus- 
pected of acting in the detestable ca- 
pacity of a spy upon his companions. 
Their suspicions indeed appeared to 
have some foundation, and I felt the 
greatest anxiety on account of my 
friend John. I was however fortu- 
nate enough soon after to obtain his 
liberty. An exchange of prisoners 
being about to take place, I applied 
to have my servant included in the 
cartel ; and though this request 
might easily have t>een refused, for- 
tunately no difficulty arose, and it 
was granted. 

When the day qf his departure 
arrived, my kind and affectionate 
friend could scarcely be prevailed 
on to leave me ; till at length he 
yielded to my most earnest entrea- 
ties. We parted with tears in our 
eyes, which to me were the tears of 
pleasure, because my friend was 
leaving a situation of the greatest 
danger. The amiable jockey was 
regretted by every one ; our turn- 
keys drank a good journey to him, 
nor could the girl he had courted 
help weeping for his departure ; 
while her mother, who thought John 
a very good youth , hoped she should 
one day call him her son-in-law. 
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I was soon informed of Ids arrival 
in London ; and this circumstance 
rendered my own captivity less pain- 
ful. I should have been happy to 
have also exchanged my secretary ; 
but as he had no other dangers to 
encounter than those which were 
common to us both, he always re- 
jected the idea, considering it as a 
violation of that friendship, of which 
he lias given me so many proofs. 

On the 4th September ( 18th Fruc- 
tidor) the rigour of my confinement 
was still further increased. The 
keeper, whose name was Lasne, was 
displaced; I was again kept close 
prisoner ; and, together with my li- 
berty, lost the hopes of a peace, 
which I had thought approaidiing, 
and which this event must contribute 
to postpone. 

At this time a proposal was made 
to me for my escape, which I adopt- 
ed as my last resource. The plan 
was, to have forged orders drawn 
up for my removal to another pri- 
son, and thus to carry me off. A 
French gentleman, Phelipeaux, a 
man of equal intrepidity and gene- 
rosity, oficred to execute this enter- 
prise. The order then being accu- 
rately imitated, and, by means of a 
bribe, the real stamp of the minis- 
ter’s signature procured, nothing re- 
mained but to find men bold enough 
to put the plan in execution. Pheli- 
peaux and Ch. L’Oiseau would have 
eagerly undertaken it ; but both be- 
ing known, and even notorious at 
the Temple, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to employ others. Messrs. B*** 
and L***, therefore, both men of 
tried courage, accepted the office 
With pleasure and alacrity. 

With this order then they came 
to the Temple, Mr. B*** in the 
dress of an adjutant, and Mr. L*** 
as an officer. The keeper having 
perused the order, and attentively 
examined the minister’s signature, 
went into another room, leaving my 
two deliverers for some time in the 
cruellest uncertainty and suspence. 
At length he returned, accompanied 
by the register (or greffier) of the 
prison, and ordered me to be called. 
When the register informed me of 


i . 


the orders of the directory, I pre- 
tended to be very much concerned 
at R; but the adjutant assured me, 
in the most serious manner, u that 
die government were for from in- 
tends «g to aggravate my misfortunes, 
and that I should be very comfort- 
able at the place whither he was or- 
dered to conduct me.” I expressed 
my gratitude to all the servants em- 
ployed about the prison, and,^s you 
may imagine, was not very long in 
packing up my clothes. 

At my return, the register ob- 
served, that at least six men from 
the guard must accompany me ; and 
the acyutant, without being in the 
least confounded, acquiesced in the 
justice of the remark, and gave or- 
ders for them to be called out. But, 
on reflection , and remembering, as 
it were, the laws of chivalry and of 
honour, he addressed me, saying* 
u Commodore, you are an officer. 1 
am an officer also. Your parole 
will be enough. Give me that, and 
I have no need of an escort” tt Sir,” 
replied I, M if that is sufficient, I 
swear, upon the faith of an officer, 
to accompany you wherever you 
choose to conduct me.” Every one 
applauded this noble action , while I 
confess 1 had myself great difficulty 
to avoid smiling. 

The keeper now asked for a dis- 
charge, and the register gave the 
book to M. B***, who boldly signed 
it, with a proper flourish, L. Oger, 
adjutant-general. Meanwhile I em- 
ployed the attention of the turnkeys, 
and loaded them with favours, to 
prevent them from having time to 
refect : nor indeed did they seem to 
have any other thought than their 
own advantage. The register and 
keeper accompanied us as for as the 
second court ; and at length the gate 
was opened, and we left them, after 
a long interchange of ceremony and 
politeness. 

We instantly entered a hackney- 
coach, and the adjutant ordered the 
coachman to drive to the suburb of 
St. Germain. But the stupid fellow 
had not gone a hundred paces before 
he broke his wheel against a post, 
and hurt an unfortunate passenger ; 
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End this unlucky incident brought a 
crowd around us, who were very 
angry at the injury the poor fellow 
sustained. We quitted the coach, 
took our portmanteaus in our hands, 
and went off in an instant Though 
the people observed us much, they 
did not say a word to us, only abus- 
ing the coachman; and when our 
driver demanded his fire, M. L***, 
through an inadvertancy that might 
have caused us U> be arrested, gave 
him a double louis d’or. 

Having separated, when we quit- 
ted the carriage, I arrived at the 
appointed rendezvous with only my 
secretary and M. de Phe\jpeaux, 
who had joined us near the prison ; 
and though 1 was very desirous of 
waiting for my two friends, to thank 
and take my leave of them, M. de 
Phelipeaux observed, there was not 
a moment to be lost I therefore 
postponed, till another opportunity, 
my expression of gratitude to my de- 
liverers, and we immediately set off 
far Rouen, where M. R*«** had 
made every preparation for our re- 
ception. 

At Rouen we were obliged to stay 
several days ; and as our passports 
were perfectly regular, we did not 
take much care to conceal ourselves, 
but in the evening we walked about 
the town, or took the air on the 
banks of the Seine. 

At length, every thing being ready 
for us to cross the channel, we quit- 
ted Rouen, and, without encpunter- 
ing any* further (fingers, 1 arrived 
in London, together with my secre- 
tary, and my friend M. de Pheli- 
peaux, who could not prevail on 
himself to leave us. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING SWE- 
DEN, BY ASCERBI. 

Swedieh Travelling, 

THERE is no regular conveyance 
even between the country and the 
capital ; none, for example, between 
Gothenburg and Stockholm, Stock- 
holm and Geffe, Geffe and Upsala, 


or the other principal towns of the 
provinces. A comparison is made 
between the conveniences of travel- 
ling in Sweden and Italy. The au- 
thor observes, that between Heisin- 
berg and Stockholm, a distance of 
near four hundred miles, nothing 
that can be considered as an inn is 
to be met with. The horses are so 
little, lean, and feeble, as to render 
it necessary to employ seven to draw 
a carriage, for which in Germany 
they only use three. They are put 
to the carriage four a-breast in the 
first line, and three in the second ; 
and the author says, we were at- 
tended by five or six peasants, Who 
had each a horse in our caravan ; 
and deeming it good policy to whip 
up their neighbour’s horses while 
they spared their own, they fell of- 
ten a quarreling, and sometimes 
dealt about blows among themselves 
as well as among each other’s horses. 
Such a Babylonish confusion, is not, 
I believe, to be met with in any other 
part of the world. At every post- 
house a register is put into your 
hands, under the denomination of a 
day-book, in which travellers set 
down their names, their state or 
condition in life, whence they came, 
and* whither they are going, and if 
they have been satisfied, or other- 
wise, with the postillion, or rather 
the peasant. 

Gothenburg. 

Gothenburg is the second city of 
the kingdom. Its environs are al- 
most every where naked, barren, 
and dreary. They present an uni- 
form scene of small eminences of 
black rock, where nature cannot by 
any power of art be forced to pro- 
duce vegetation. The harbour ex- 
hibits a similar confusion of rocks, 
not more pleasing to the eye, and 
some little craggy isles of a rugged 
and forbidden aspect As to the 
interior of the town, it resembles in 
some respects the towns of Holland, 
having canals, with rows of trees 
along their margin, regularly cut or 
clipped in the Dutdi fashion. The 
trade and. manners of the inhabitants 
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are noticed, and the chapter con- 
cludes with a respectful mention of 
the apothecaries of Gothenburg, 
who, having the advantage of a li- 
beral education, are considered as 
superior to the same class of men in 
many other places. 

Trolhatta Canal. 

The canal of Trolhatta has been 
wrought through the midst of rocks 
by the means of gunpowder, and 
may justly be considered as in some 
respects characteristical of the Swe- 
dish nation ; for it represents them 
as they are, prone to the conception 
of grand enterprizes, and distinguish- 
ed by mechanical invention. As a 
work of art, and of bold and perse- 
vering design, it is not too much to* 
say, mat it is the first in the world, 
even the duke of Bridgewater’s ca- 
nal in England, and that of Langue- 
doc in France, not excepted. 

At Trolhatta a book is presented 
to strangers when they are about to 
leave the place, and they are re- 
quested to inscribe their names in 
it, with some motto relative to the 
impression made on their minds by 
the falls, or other local circum- 
stances. 

Treatment of Horses. 

The treatment of horses in Sweden 
is next noticed. These animals stand 
or lie on perforated boards, like sol- 
diers in barracks. This practice 
has been approved by the Veterin- 
ary Colleges of both Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, and universally adopt- 
ed by the royal and other great fa- 
milies, on account of its salutary 
effect on the foot of the horse. In 
countries where the horses stand in 
a hot-bed produced by their own lit- 
ter, their feet become tender, and 
subject to divers disorders ; but you 
very seldom see a lame or foundered 
horse in Sweden or Denmark, 
which, if it is not to be ascribed to 
the skill of the licensed farriers, 

( who are, at least in the Danish do- 
minions, all brought up in the Ve- 
terinary College, may, to a certain 


degree, be owing to the manner of 
keeping the horse on boards instead 
of straw. ^ 

Stockholm. 

The grand and most distinguished 
feature in the locality of that city, 
namely, being situated on islands, 
amidst gulfs and lakes, is destroyed 
b y the ice. The same water which 
divides the inhabitants of the differ- 
ent quarters in summer unites them 
in winter. It becomes a plain which 
is traversed by every body. The 
islands are islands no longer : horses 
in sledges, phaetons, and in vehicles 
of all sorts, placed on scates, scour 

fixedJLn the ice, and astonished as it 
were to find themselves in such com- 
pany on the same element. 

There is no part of this great 
mass of water that is not arrested 
and subdued by the frost, except the, 
current under the north bridge, and 
on the south near the king’s stable. 
Here the water, which during the 
keenest frost dashes and foams with 
great noise through the arches of the 
bridge, sends up majestic clouds of 
vapour to a considerable height in 
the atmosphere, where, in the ex- 
treme rigour of winter, being con- 
verted by the intenseness of the cold 
into solid particles, they are preci- 
pitated down through their weight, 
and presenting their surface to the 
sun, assume the appearance of a 
shower of silver sand reflecting the 
solar rays, and adorned with all 
manner of colours. In the interior 
of Stockholm, throughout all its dif- 
ferent quarters, every thing in -win- 
ter undergoes a sudden change. The 
snow that begins to fall in the latter 
weeks of autumn covers and hides 
the streets for the space of six 
months, and renders them more 
pleasant and convenient than they 
are in summer or autumn, at which 
seasons, partly on account of the 
pavement, and partly on account of 
the dirt, they are often almost im- 
passable. One layer of snow on 
another, hardened by the frost, forms 
a surface more equal and agreeable 
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to walk on, which is sometimes raised 
more than a yard above the stones of 
the street. You are no longer stun- 
ned by the irksome noise of carriage 
wheels, but this is exchanged for the 
tinkling of little bells, with which 
they deck the horses before the 
sledges. The only wheels now to 
be seen in Stockholm are those of 
small carts employed by men-ser- 
vants of families to fetch water from 
the pump in a cask. This compound 
of cart and cask always struck me 
as a very curious and extraordinary 
object, insomuch that I once took the 
trouble of following it, in order to 
have a nearer view of the whimsical 
robe in which the frost had invested 
it, and particularly of the variegated 
and fantastical drapery in which the 
wheels were covered and adorned. 
This vehicle, with all its appurten- 
ances, afforded to a native of Italy 
a very singular spectacle. The 
horse was wrapped up, as it seemed, 
in a mantle of white down, which, 
under his breast and belly, was 
fringed with points and tufts of ice. 
Stalactical ornaments of the same 
kind, some of them to the length of 
a foci, were also attached to his nose 
and mouth. The servant that at- 
tended the cart had on a frock, 
which was encrusted with a solid 
mass of ice. His eve-brows and hair 
jingled with isicles, which were 
formed by the action of the frost on 
his breath and perspiration. 

The season of summer, at which 
time the nobility and gentry retire 
to their country houses, which are 
fitted up with great magnificence and 
luxury. Those villas are, for the 
most part, pleasantly situated, and 
embellished by works of art, which 
second and improve the efforts of 
nature. You there find hot-houses, 
in which they raise peaches, pine- 
apples, grapes, and other fruits. All 
kinds of wines, liquors, and other 
• delicacies, are lavished at the tableof 
a Swedish gentleman, or rich manu- 
facturer, or merchant in the country. 

Festival \ 

On the twenty-fourth of June, or 
Midsununer-day, the king and royal 


family come tp the park, where they 
take up their abode in tents for the 
remainder of the month, that is for 
the space of nearly a week. A camp 
is formed of the garrison of Stock- 
holm, composed of two regiments of 
foot-guards, some companies ofhorse- 
guards, and a corps of artillery. 
Along the lines of the camp they 
raise poles or posts, adorned with 
branches of cyphers, and sometimes 
scutcheons with mottos or devices. 
At the foot of the posts are placed 
barrels of beer on wooden frames. 
About six or seven o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, on a particular signal, the 
barrels are opened, when each sol- 
dier is presented with a pipe, a loaf 
of bread, two herrings, and some 
money. All this is done at the ex- 
pence of the officers. In the mean 
time the military music plays, and 
the soldiers x begin for to drink and to 
dance. Upon each of the barrels 
sits a soldier, in the form of a Bac- 
chus, or of some other figure more 
or less ridiculous. Those that are 
dressed up in this manner first taste 
the liquor and propose the toasts, 
which are generally numerous, and 
constantly accompanied with the cry 
of vivat , answering to the English 
huzza. When any of the royal fa- 
mily, or a general officer, chance to 
pass by, their healths are drank, and 
always with the same accompani- 
ment of vivat. A kind of masque- 
rade ensues for a short time, during 
which the soldiers amuse the people, 
that flock round them in tfhe lines of 
the camp with songs, and indulge 
themselves in various freaks and 
acts of merriment. On the beating 
of the retreat every thing is submit- 
ted to the reign of order. Such 
festivals, without diminishing res- 
pect, certainly tend to excite in the 
soldiery and people an interest and 
attadjment to the royal family. 

Swedish* Dinners. 

The Swedish dinner parties are 
expensive arrangements of show and 
formality. It will often happen that 
out of forty or fifty people, who ap- 
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pear in consequence of an invitation 
sent with all possible ceremony, and 
perhaps a week or a fortnight before 
the appointed day, scarcely three or 
four know one another sufficiently to 
make the meeting agreeable. A fo- 
reigner may fere still worse, and 
have the misfortune of Jbeing seated 
near a person totally unaquainted 
with any language but his own. Be- 
fore the company sit down to din- 
ner, they first pay their respects to 
a side table, laden with bread, but- 
ter, cheese, pickled salmon, and li- 
quor, or brandy, and by the tasting 
of these, previous to their repast, 
endeavour to give an edge to their 
appetite, and to stimulate the sto- 
mach to perform its office. After 
this prelude, the guests arrange 
themselves about the dinner table, 
where every one finds at his place 
three kinds of bread, flat and coarse 
't*rye bread, white bread, and brown 
bread. The first sort is what the 
peasants eat ; it is crisp and dry ; 
the second sort is common bread; 
buMhe brown, last mentioned, has a 
sweet taste, being made with the 
water with which the vessels in the 
Sugar houses are washed, and is the 
nastiest thing possible. All the 
dishes are at once put upon the ta- 
ble, but no one is allowed to ask for 
what he likes best, the dishes being 
handed round in regular succession ; 
and an Englishman has often occa- 
sion for all ids patience, to wait till 
the one is put in motion on wnich he 
has fixed his choice. The Swedes 
are more knowing in this respect, 
and, like the French, eat of every 
thing that comes before them : and 
although the different dishes do not 
seem to harmonize together, yet 
such is the force of habit, that the 
guests find no inconvenience from 
die most opposite mixtures. Ancho- 
vies, herrings, onions, eggs, pastry, 
often meet together on the same 
plate, and are swallowed promiscu- 
ously. The sweet is associated with 
the sour, mustard with sugar, con- 
fectionaries with salt meat, or salt 
fish; in short, eatables are inter- 
wingled with a poetical bounce, that 


sets die precepts of Horace at de» 

fiance. 

Sed noA ut placidis coceantunmitbu 


Swedish Character. 

Gustavos IIT, who kept a watch# 
fill eye on every event that might 
influence the state of society, inter- 
dicted all mention in the Swedish 
journals of a French revolution, 
either good or bad. He wished the 
people not only to be prevented from 
thinking of it, aqd reasoning about 
it, but as much as possible to be 
kept in the dark as to its very exist- 
ence. The effects to be desired or 
dreaded in any country from the 
productions of the press, are, no 
doubt, in proportion to the degree 
and extent ot education which the 
people at large have received. It 
does not follow, from the circum- 
stance of the Swedes being all taught 
to read, and attached to established 
tenets and modes of worship, that 
they should be an honest and good 
sort of people : this, however, is the 
case. The Swedes, I mean the pea- 
santry, (for as to the inhabitants of 
towns, they are corrupt in propor- 
tion to their population, their com- 
merce, and their luxury) are a 
frank, open, kind-hearted, gay, hos- 
pitable, hardy, and spirited people. 
It would be difficult to point out any 
nation that is more distinguished by 
a happy union of genius, bravery, 
and natural probity of disposition. 
They are represented by their neigh- 
bours as the gaseous of Scandinavia. 
This charge, when due allowance is 
made for the mutual jealousy and 
antipathy of neighbouring nations, 
amounts to no more than this, that 
they are actuated by that sensibility 
to feme, and love of distinction, 
which generally predominate in the 
breasts of brave, generous, and ad- 
venturous people. 

There is no country in the world 
in which greater provision has been 
made, and more pains taken for the 
advancement and difiusion of knew* 
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ledge among all classes of society, 
than in Sweden. 

Every parish has its school, in 
which the common rudiments of 
reading and writing are taught Be- 
sides this, there is a public school 
maintained in every large town, at 
the expence of the crown, in which 
boys continue till about their ele- 
venth or twelfth year, when they 
are commonly sent to one of the 
gymnasia. There also are public 
schools, but upon a larger scale than 
the former ; and one of them exists 
in almost every province. From 
the gymnasia the young men, at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, pro- 
ceed to one of the universities, and 
for the greater part to Upsala. The 
higher schools are under the care 
and inspection of the bishops, who, 
accompanied with some of the in- 
ferior clergy, visit them at stated 
periods. 

If any of the youth whose circum- 
stances might not admit of an uni- 
versity education, give indications 
cf fine parts, and a genius for any 
department of science, the inspec- 
tors, who are in general allowed to 
discharge their duty with great dili- 
gence and fidelity, make a report of 
him to the king, who then orders 
that he may receive an education 
suitable to his talents and his merit 
I may take this opportunity to ob- 
serve, that the Swedish clergy are, 
for the most part, regular and decent 
in their deportment, and attentive to 
the duties of their office. 

The state of Sweden, and particu- 
larly that of the capital, has left this 
general impression on my mind, that 
a greater progress has been made 
in the sciences and arts, both liberal 
and mechanical, by the Swedes, than 
by any other nation struggling with 
equal disadvantage of soil 'and cli- 
mate, and labouring under the dis- 
couragement of internal convulsions 
and external aggressions, from proud, 
powerful, and overbearing neigh- 
bours. Their commerce, all things 
considered, and their manufactures 
are in a flourishing state. The * 
spirit of the people, under various 
changes unfavourable to liberty, re- 
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mains yet unbroken. The govern- 
ment is still obliged, in some degree, 
to respect the public opinion. There 
is much regard paid to the national 
claims of individuals ; justice is 
tempered with mercy, and great at- 
tention is shown in their hospitals 
and other institutions to the situa- 
tions of the poor and helpless. F rom 
the influence of the court among a 
quick, lively, and active race of 
men, private intrigue and cabal have, 
to a great degree, crept into every 
department of society ; and this is 
what I find the greatest subject of 
blame, or of regret, in speaking of 
that country. 


ON SOME WATS OF ORNAMENTING 

THE TEETH, IN USE AMONG VA«- 

RIOUS NATfONS. 

THE ways of ornamenting the 
teeth, which I shall specify in this 
paper, are a fresh proof in favour of 
the remark, that even the most non- 
sensical usages of nations, or at least 
such as appear so to Europeans, 
have always a certain foundation, 
which we are only enabled to disco- 
ver, when sagacious travellers make 
us properly acquainted with the ge- 
neral way of thinking of nations re- 
mote and altogether different from 
us. Nothing can easily seem more 
ridiculous, than that several nations 
should stain their teeth black, or 
gild them, or file them to a point, or 
even pull them out, in order to beau- 
tify themselves ; and yet all these 
disfigurations naturally spring from 
each other, and all of them together 
from a custom that is common or 
peculiar to these nations alone. 

All the great nation* of the south- 
ern Asia, the Hindoos, the Ceylon- 
ese, the Tunquinese, and Siamese, 
the Malayans, Chinese, and Japan- 
ese, the Madagascans, and, in part, 
the Amboynese and Temates, last- 
ly, the inhabitants of die Philippines, 
and the Madagascans that take 
their origin from the southern Asia, 
look upon their naturally glossy 
white teeth as a deformity which 
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ought to be corrected by art, as they 
would otherwise resemble those of 
dogs, monkeys, and elephants. All 
these nations therefore dye their 
teeth a shining black with the oil 
extracted from the husk of the co- 
coa nut, in order to render them of 
a hue superior to that of the con- 
temptible animals ; and this colour- 
ing of the teeth is performed on boys 
and girls at the commencement of 
their puberty, with great solemni- 
ties. Only some inhabitants of Am- 
boyna and Ternate, and the Formo- 
sans, leave their teeth just as nature 
formed them, and deride the Dutch 
and other Europeans as unclean 
creatures, because their teeth are 
yellow, or blackish, or at least not 
of so glossy a white as theirs. 

The humour of the above-men- 
tioned nations to stain their teeth of 
a glossy black is the more striking, 
as nature has given them, in com- 
mon with all the other nations of 
Mongolian origin, teeth of as shining 
• a white as those of the brute crea- 
tion ; and as these very nations 
strive all they can to increase and 
magnify all their native deformities 
and defects, among which they also 
^ reckon shining white teeth, as it 
w ere by a natural instinct. All these 
nations endeavour to render their 
pointed or round heads still more 
pointed or round ; their flat fore- 
heads, faces, and noses, still flatter ; 
their large ears still larger, their 
little eyes and feet still less, their 
sleek beard and body still sleeker ; 
and, in pursuance of this rule, they 
should therefore be supposed to 
make their white teeth as much as 
possible still whiter and more shin- 
ing than they are by nature. We 
may then justly presume that some 
powerful influence is the cause that 
the impulse of these nations to in- 
crease all their natural defects, has 
here taken a different direction. 

This cause has never been ex- 
plained by any cf the authors who 
speak of the blackening of the teeth 
practised by the nations of South 
America, and the inhabitants of the 
East India islands, in so satisfactory 
a maimer as by Louberc. The Sia- 


mese, says tins acute observer, con- 
stantly chew betel, like all the other 
nations of southern Asia, and the 
neighbouring islands. This betel 
consists of the fourth part of an are- 
ca nut, which they wrap up in a 
betel-leaf, and then sprinkle it over 
with a fine red-coloured mussel- 
kalk. The mastication of this sub- 
stance tinges their teeth and lips of 
a red hue, and at length put a blackish 
crust upon the teeth, which forms a 
very ugly contrast with the shining 
white of them. In order then to 
hide this foulness of the teeth, the 
Siamese and their brethren attend 
to the above-mentioned law of their 
nature, and, instead of diligently 
cleaning their teeth, and thereby 
keeping them white, they increase 
the blackness of their teeth, now be- 
come natural to them, by an artifi- 
cial varnish, which they cause to pe- 
netrate their very substance. This 
operation commonly lasts three days, 
during which they keep a very strict 
fast, in order either to render the 
deities propitious, or not to disturb 
the effects of the oil with which the 
teeth are smeared. 

With some of these people it is 
not enough to heighten the beauty 
of their teeth by a glossy black var- 
nish ; but they do over the teeth, or 
the lower gums, or a part of all the 
teeth, with leaf gold. This is chief- 
ly practised by the wealthy among 
the Macassars, and the Malayans 
of Sumatra. We are told by Mars- 
den, that this gilding of the teeth 
has a pretty effect by candle-light. 
It is no uncommon thing for girls to 
have four of their front teeth pulled 
out, and as many golden ones set in 
their place. A Dutch captain, whom 
Tavernier saw at Java, found 'tills 
fashion so elegant, that he had four 
diamonds inserted in his gums, in- 
stead of four of his teeth. 

After perusing these accounts, 
what we fold related of the Gagians, 
a people on the eastern coast of 
Africa, is not so very surprising, 
that their girls extract four of their 
front teeth, in order to render them- 
selves more agreeable to their lo- 
vers. These Gagians are sprung, 
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like all the other black or tawny 
tribes of Africa, from the southern 
Asia, and preserved the custom of 
extracting the teeth, even when 
they were no longer able to supply 
their place by the nobler metals^... 
Perhaps likewise the desire of em- 
bellishment may be the reason that 
die New Hollanders break out se- 
veral of their teeth : or, probably, 
like some of the handsome inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea islands, in 
order to appease incensed or malig- 
nant deities. 

Several authors relate, that many 
of th£ negro tribes in Africa file 
their teeth quite sharp, which cus- 
tom was for a long time thought to 
be peculiar to the men-eating ne- 
groes, from the opinion that they 
sharpened their bite, to enable them 
the sooner to devour their foes, like 
the beasts of prey. But Oldendorp, 
in his time, round that the practice 
of filing the teeth was common to 
many negroes, who had never, or at 
least for ages past, had not preyed 
upon human flesh. This practice is 
the remains of a custom, still exist- 
ing among the aboriginal tribes of 
the inhabitants of southern Asia™. 
The teeth of the betel-chewers in 
Asia will not take the intended black 
till they have filed off the enamel.... 
Some of the Malayans are satisfied 
with filing away the surface and 
points of the teeth ; whereas others 
leave them quite piqued, or even en- 
tirely flat, and file them away close 
to the gums. The African negroes, 
therefore, preserved the practice of 
filing the teeth, when they were 
come into parts where they could no 
longer chew betel, nor blacken their 
teeth as their forefathers had done. 

The notion that black teeth are 
beautiful, and that only negroes and 
monkeys should have white teeth, 
was formerly prevalent even among 
the Russians ; at least Weber met 
with several ladies of quality who 
were proud to display their black 
teeth on the grand festival of Peter 
and Paul*. 

• Every person acquainted with Rus- 
sia knows that the practice ofblacken- 


DESCRIPTION OF DRESDEN AND 
ITS ENVIRONS, FROM AN ACCU- 
RATE AND EXTENSIVE WORK, 
WHICH HAS LATELY APPEARED 
IN THE FORM OF LETTERS, AT 
BERLIN. 

THE large and superb avenues, 
which lead to the elegant residence 
of the electors of Saxony, announce, 
at the first view, the centre of Ger- 
manic urbanity, the amiable asylum 
of the graces and of the arts in the 
north. We enter, almost on all 
sides, by a causeway, more or less 
shaded, across smiling plains, where 
the beauties of art dispute the palm 
of precedence with the charms of 
nature. 

On your arrival, by way of the 
new city, an extensive alley, in per- 
fect repair, conducts you to a vast 
square or place, wherein is erected 
a beautiful equestrian gilt statue^ of 
graceful proportions. In an instant 
ou find yourself in front of the finest 
ridge in Germany, raised over the 
Elbe. 

. From thence, extending your view 
to the right or left, you are struck 
with the richness of the country, 
watered by this fine river, and with 
the beauty of the horizon, terminat- 
ed by mountains of a moderate ele- 
vation, which present a happy mix- 
ture of cultivated lands and of forests, 
garnished with the most beautiful 
verdure. 

From the middle of the bridge, 
there appears, in perspective, to the 
right, a modem church, of an ele- 
gant architecture'; to the left, in a 
retired situation, is seen the som- 
brous majestic dome of an ancient 
temple ; in front is the electoral cha- 
teau, to which you go through a vast 
but irregular place. And, lastly, 
you arriv e between two public build- 
ings of considerable extent, at the 
entrance of a beautiful street, which 
leads across a place still more vast, 
to the Hotel de Saxe , one of the 

\ 

ing the teeth is still very prevalent there ; 
and that on all holidays numbers of the 
merchants’ wives are still proud to dis- 
play them. 
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grandest inns of the empire, and the 
situation of which is one of the most 
agreeable. 

Would you enjoy the most mag- 
nificent view that the Florence of 
Germany affords, you must ascend, 
on some fine evening, the bastion 
which overlooks what is called the 
Italian village. It is there that every 
sensible heait palpitates with -plea- 
sure, that the soul expands and en- 
larges at the view of a basin much 
more extensive than that of Flo- 
rence; it is there that the eye em- 
braces and investigates all the beau- 
ties which the southern side of the 
mountain exhibits, as well as the 
long terrace belonging to the palace 
and the garden of tfruhl (one of the 
principal ornaments of Dresden), 
the active multitude of individuals 
passing and repassing from the new 
to the old town, the noise of the car- 
riages and horses, incessantly in mo- 
tion from one bank to the other, over 
the bold yet delicate arches of a long 
and broad bridge. On another side 
the curious spectator will admire 
* the superb Palais de Japan (Japan- 
ese palace), the most beautiful, per- 
haps, in the two cities, which raises 
its majestic domes in the midst of 
surrounding groves, and receives 
the light of the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. After having enjoyed the 
reflection of its beams on the tran- 
quil surface of the river, the admirer 
agreeably reposes his dazzled sight 
on the verdant extremity of that 
superb alley, which, in its almost in- 
terminable course, stretches out as 
far as to Ubigau, parallel with the 
bed of the Elbe, and whose vigorous 
trees have braved, for a century 
past, the fury of the ice, and of in- 
undations. 

If you walk on a fine day on the 
pavements of the bridge, you are 
tempted to sit down on the elegant 
balconies, with iron ballustrades, 
which seem to invite the friends of 
embellished nature to come and con- 
template the rich vineyards that 
fise, like an amphitheatre, bespan- 
gled with magnificent villas, and 
which sometimes ornament even the 
summits of the hills, and sometimes 


are crowned, in a picturesque man- 
ner, with groves of tufted trees. 

Comparing the German Florence 
with that of Italy, you will be de- 
lighted with the activity of the water- 
men, who seem to glide over the 
surface of the water ; for the navi- 
gation of the Elbe has a character 
of animation very different from that 
of the Amo. And, lastly, your en- 
chantment will not cease until you 
shall have enjoyed the picturesque 
scenes which await you in the envi- 
rons at twenty different points of the 
circumference of Dresden. 

Returning into the city, you will 
be charmed with the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the houses ; for palaces are 
rare, and even the electoral chateau 
has but an insignificant exterior, al- 
though, from the richness and taste 
of the furniture, it is superior to 
many other residences. 

The two palaces of the princes 
Anthony and Maximilian, situated, 
one in the suburb Frederickstadt, 
and the other out of the Seethor, de- 
serve to be noticed. They are in 
the modern taste, of an agreeable 
architecture, with gardens half Eng- 
lish, half French, which exhibit a 
handsome scenery. The promenade 
in them is free for the public. 

Among the gardens to be met 
with out of the city, the most exten- 
sive is the electoral garden, two thou- 
sand five hundred paces in length, 
by a considerable width, but it is not 
the more frequented on that account. 
The grove, which makes part of it, 
is shut up from the public^ and re- 
served for pheasants. This garden 
contains some large alleys, but has 
little variety; it is adorned, how- 
ever, with some beautiful statues; 
from time to time concerts are given 
there, which attract a great con- 
course of auditors, the most valuable 
pieces of the best composers, the, 
\haumanns , the Schusters, being ex- 
ecuted here in the most correct style. 

The garden of Richter seems to 
be the most popular; a concert is 
held there regularly every week, 
besides particular fetes, illumina- 
tions, Etc. 

There are so many other beauti- 
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fol promenades, that it may be said, 
'within due bounds, no other resi- 
dence displays so many, and no other 
place is so rich in, natural and arti- 
ficial beauties of this kind. 

, Without the gate of Blasewitz, on 
the banks of the Elbe, lies a meadow 
appropriated to an annual popular 
feast, viz. that of La Cible ; a spec- 
tacle truly curious, and which can- 
not be beheld without a tender emo- 
tion, excited by the appearance of a 
multitude of all ages, and all condi- 
tions, indulging the impressions of 
joy, without tumult, and without any 
of the disorders commonly insepar- 
able from similar assemblies. It is, 
at the same time, a sort of fair: the 
villager, the artizan, the modest 
bourgotiej find wherewith to satisfy 
their taste and the inclinations of 


their children at a trifling expence. 
On the first and following days of 
this popular festival, the work-shops 
are deserted ; men, women, child- * 
ren, old men, all wish to enjoy the 
divertisefnents of the place ; and, 
when the weather is fine, from five 
to six thousand persons may be rec- 
koned there. Dancing, music, fire- 
works, illuminations, refreshments 
of all kinds, are to be found here in 
profusion. 

We may further notice certain 
bathing-houses, near the city, which 
a beautiful alley leads up to ; there 
you are entertained with comedies 
and ballets exhibited by children, as 
are likewise the concerts. Women, 
who desire to see and to be seen, 
men of a gallanting turn, never fail 
to make their appearance there, 
and often return highly satisfied 
with the shape, the delicacy, the 
forms, the vivacity, the manners, 
and tlie good taste, which so emi- 


nently distinguish the Saxon women ; 
Qualities which set off to advantage 
the charms of their figure, and the 
beauty of their features. 


To such as covet a landscape per- 
fectly rural and romantic, a pictur- 
esqoe delightful situation, Term and 
Tivoli would lose half their reputa- 
tion, says the author, should some 
beneficent enchanter ever arise to 


produce a single cascade from one of 
the rocks of Tharaud*. 

There are, besides, a number of 
particular walks, which contribute 
to the amusement of the inhabitants 
of Dresden ; but here we would 
speak of those which are to be found 
in the vine grounds. There are 
few individuals in easy circumstan- 
ces, who have not their vineyard, or 
portion of a vineyard, which they 
frequently visit, with their family 
and friends, and even strangers that 
are recommended to them ; here 
the Saxon appears in all the amia- 
bleness of his character, and dis- 
plays a gaiety of temper, which, 
however, rarely passes beyond cer- 
tain limits. 

The vineyards of Dresden stretch 

• This is the name of an agreeable 
little district, which wants only the a- 
f ore-mentioned single attraction. Figure 
to yourself a village, the main street of 
which winds irregularly, for a quarter 
of a league, among rocks, ruins, emi- 
nences, and small handsome groves ; a 
limpid stream serpentines with murmurs 
over a rocky bed, sometimes over or 
across this street, and sometimes along- 
side of it. Little mansions, generally 
handsome, are scattered over the une- 
qual heights which ingulph the village. 
The truly picturesque ruins of an ancient 
chateau in the centre of these village- 
habitations overlook the whole inclosed 
valley; paths ascend and descend in 
every direction, piercing through the 
woods which overshadow the different 
hills. Resting-places, tastefully and ju- 
diciously situated on the most attractive 
points of view, serve to recreate the 
wanderer, and render him attentive to 
the fine scenes which spread before his 
eyes. There you behold a lake, whose 
pure and transparent water reflects the 
surrounding trees ; here a bowling-green, 
with a handsome building, and a small 
alley winding round tt ; further off is the ' 
torrent, whose waves bellow and foam, 
indignant at the obstacles, which the 
rocks oppose in their way ; yet it is the 
same mass of water which runs gently 
through a meadow of a dazzling green 
colour. “ For green,** says the writer, 
“ is greener here than in any other 

place.” 
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over a tract about three leagues in 
length; that is to say, one league 
above the city, and nearly two 
leagues below it, next to the electo- 
ral chateau of Pilnitz. The whole 
of this space is sprinkled with little 
mansions, more or less ornamented, 
that may be called so many Belvi- 
deres, from the immense and varie- 
gated views to be enjoyed there. 
The river rolls its majestic waves 
at the foot of those rich hills, and 
adds to the movement, to the interest 
of the picture. Some of these vine- 
yards are, in a manner, public, as 
they are open, at all times, to the cu- 
riosity of strangers. The taste and 
opulence of the proprietors have la- 
vished embellishments upon them. 

Leaving the friend of nature here, 
we return to the city, to admire the 
master-pieces of art, the sanctuary 
of which seems to be in the gallery 
of Dresden. If the cou/i-cP<*tl is one 
of the most striking, it is no less cu- 
rious to find there artists of differ- 
ent countries, employed in their se- 
veral occupations. The Polander is 
working close by the Fleming ; the 
Italian near the Russian or Swede ; 
the Englishman is distinguished by 
the number of his pupils, and by an 
animated conversation, sometimes 
approaching to the boisterous. We 
cannot better compare these differ- 
ent artists, scattered or grouped in 
those vast saloons, than to a swarm 
of bees fluttering over the flowers of 
a garden, to come at the honey 
which is to enrich their hives. 

The Zwinger exhibits a depot 
perhaps unique, from its large col- 
lection of engravings and designs. 

We should see the beauty, the 
neatness, the decorations of the sa- 
loons of the library, as likewise the 
order and arrangement which reigns 
there, to form an idea of them. 

Dresden must have lost one-fifth 
of its population since the epoch of 
the war of 1 756, but it has gained 
in its buildings ; a number of its edi- 
fices ai e of a later date. The city 
and suburbs are calculated to con- 
tain 60,000 souls, 4 or 5,000 of whom 
profess the catholic religion, and 
thei e are about 800 Jews. 


Although this city has no very 
considerable commerce, it contains, 
nevertheless, a number of manufac- 
tures. A great exportation is made 
to foreigners of gold and silver lace, 
as likewise of the beautiful manufac- 
ture of paper-hangings, one of those 
branches of industry, * wherein the 
German gdnius has the ascendant 
over the English. The works of 
jewellery which are made at Dres- 
den are known through all Europe, 
as likewise the instruments of music, 
organs, hautbois, French horns, 
hunting horns, and, above all, Ger- 
man flutes. The manufacture of 
macaroni justly enjoys a reputation, 
wliich scarcely yields to that of Italy; 
but the most considerable manufac- 
ture of the environs by far, and the 
most celebrated, is, unquestionably, 
that of porcelain, at Meissen, a lit- 
tle town on the Elbe, about half a 
day’s journey from the capital ; its 
works, however, are too well known 
to speak of them here. We shall 
only remark, that there is to be seen, 
in the Palais de Jafion, a collection 
of pieces of the most ancient porce- 
lain of Meissen, and a quantity of 
the porcelain of Japan and of China, 
valued altogether at more than a 
million sterling. 

It is time to repair to this last pa- 
lace. What an immense collection 
of statues, of busts, real antique 
master-pieces, not to be matched in 
Germany, and most of them equal, 
and sometimes superior, to those of 
Italy and of Paris. Here you will 
find two restored Venuses, the style 
of which, in the opinion of some 
great connoisseurs, bears away the 
palm even from that of the Venus 
de Medicis at Florence. Here is an 
Esculapius, which is esteemed pre- 
ferable to all the statues of that di- 
vinity to be found at Rome, or in 
any other city of Italy ; it is of the 
best Greek style. Here is likewise 
an athletic figure, whose body and 
left arm are antique, a master-piece 
truly incomparable. Among the 
most valuable rarities of this collec- 
tion, we should, doubtless, place the 
three celebrated statues disinteired 
from among the ruins of Herculane- 
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m They are wonderful, especially 
for the drapery, and dispute the 
palm, in this respect, with the Flo- 
ra Famese, and with other Greek 
works of the first rank. King Au- 
gustus was so fortunate as to pur- 
chase them for the moderate sum of 
six thousand Saxon crowns. 

The building which is most strik- 
ing to a stranger, as well for its 
agreeable situation near the bridge, 
as from the singularity and elegance 
of its construction, is the catholic 
church, unquestionably one of the 
finest temples of Germany, although 
the architecture deviates from the 
rules and the form wliich serve for 
models in these times. On enter- 
ing the church, through the princi- 
pal door, we are agreeably surprised 
with the beautiful ensemble, with the 
justness, the harmony of proportions 
of all parts of this grand edifice, 
with the agreeable light that illu- 
" mines it, and with the symmetrical 
masses simply decorated, where the 
eye loves to repose ; but, on advan- 
cing some paces, the surprise in- 
creases, and changes to admiration, 
at the sight of the magnificent paint- 
ing which adonis the altar-piece...... 

it represents the ascension. A do- 
zen of personages appear agitated 
with different emotions ; the ex- 
pression is as natural as the con- 
trasts are happy. Attitudes, dra- 
peries, colours, all is beautiful, all 
is harmonious ; every thing flatters 
the eye, satisfies and rivets the mind. 
The principal figure, noble, and al- 
most aerial, rises majestically, and 
without effort, as a being superior 
to humanity, and, so to speak, ho- 
mogeneous with the pure ether that 
environs it. The angels that ac- 
company the Redeemer, in some 
measure absorbed in the brilliant 
vapours of his glory, are exquisitely 
beautiful. This composition places 
Mengs on a par with the greatest 
masters: it should be seen more 
than once to appreciate it duly. In 
a chapel to the right appears a Cal- 
vary, which no sensible being can 
contemplate without experiencing a 
lively and profound emotion, what- 
ever may be his creed. But that 


which attracts the greatest crowds to 
this superb temple, is the excellent 
music in the chapel of the elector ; 
it will suffice to name a Naumann, 
a Schuster, and a Seidelmann, all 
three worthy rivals and masters of 
the chapel, to withhold our astonish- 
ment at the concourse of people who 
attend the sacred offices. Accord- 
ing to the Court Calendar for tliis 
year, the elector keeps in pay no 
less than sixty-seven musicians..-. 
With the exception of Rome and of 
Naples, no capital in Europe pos- 
sesses a church-music comparable 
to that of Dresden. The author re- 
collects that, on his return from Ita- 
ly with M. Schuster, assistant in 
the church of Dresden, at the exe- 
cution of a piece composed by that 
virtuoso, he was perfectly enchanted 
with the ensemble and the goodness of 
the orchestra, although he was fully 
taken up with the impressions that 
the Italian music had made upon him. 

Among the different cabinets ot 
curiosities, we particularly distin- 
guish that which is designated under 
the name of the Green Chamber; 
we may consider it as unique in its 
kind. On entering this enormous 
magazine of toys, you are dazzled 
with the magnificence of the differ- 
ent objects. An enfilade of eight 
chambers, almost all inlaid with 
marble, presents itself ; some parti- 
tions are covered with mirrors, 
which reflect the most striking ob- 
jects that are not inclosed under lock 
and kev. You also perceive the 
equestrian statues and the busts of 
king Augustus, one of the electors, 
to whom Dresden owes the greatest 
part of its treasures, and of its dif- 
ferent embellishments. 

The second cliamlier contains all 
sorts of works in ivory, such as a 
ship of war completely fitted out; 
the cordage is of gold, the sails (as 
thin as fine paper) are of ivory, and 
the guns (about a finger in length) 
are of brass. 

An immense pile of silver furni- 
ture, ranged in pyramids against the 
walls, the pillars, on the tables, and 
the windows, occupy the third apart- 
ment. 
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The ^ases of gold, of vermilhon, 
the snuff-boxes, watches, frc. make 
the ornament of the fourth apart- 
ment. The man of taste will dwell 
with pleasure on a great clock of 
6ilver gilt, of an ex<jukite finish ; the 
cyphers are of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires ; it strikes 
every quarter of an hour ; there is 
a small ball of crystal, which marks 
the minutes by running round the 
dial-plate. 

The fifth and sixth chambers are 
enriched with precious stones, por- 
phyry, jasper, agate, calcedony, 
onyx, carnelion, amethyst, lapis-la- 
zuli, mother of pearls, &c. Here 
are likewise specimens of very beau- 
tiful marbles produced in Saxony, 
and which scarcely yield to those of 
Italy. On the tables and windows 
shine a quantity of vases, enamelled 
after the antique, and surpassing 
gold itself in value, as the art of com- 
posing these enamels is lost One 
of the most valuable pieces, both for 
the materials and workmanship, is 
the great mogul, placed on his 
throne, encircled with courtiers, 
who bring him presents, and with 
soldiers, officers, and ministers ; in 
the court you see the body-guards, 
the elephants, and all the pomp of 
attendants of an Asiatic prince ; the 
whole is in gold, silver, or enameL 
Another very beautiful production 
of the art is a pyramid of precious 
stones, of the height of a cubit and a 
half, in the midst of which rises the 
bust of Augustus II. The other faces 
are adorned with antique busts..... 
This single piece has been valued at 
100,000 crowns. 

The richest of these chambers is 

the eighth and last. it contains 

scarcely any thing but jewels. 

During the last ten years, a ma- 
nufactory, or house of industry, has 
been established at Dresden, where 
a great number of individuals are 
kept at work, according to their 
respective strength and talents : 
this establishment is on a plan cal- 
culated to extirpate mendicity or 
beggary, and after the models in the 
cities of Hamburgh, Kiel, See. 

Here are a number of public 


schools, where children are instruct- 
ed gratis, as likewise many other 
houses of charity. The school found- 
ed by the free masons is one of the 
principal. Tfce military school has 
been established for one hundred 
and fifty Saxon young gentlemen, / 
who are educated at the expence of 
government. 

The library is open to the public 
several <^ys in the week, and indi- 
viduals may easily obtain permission 
to carry home books out of the li- 
brary which they want to use for 
any length of time. 

Among the institutions of eminent 
utility, we must not omit that of the 
veterinary school, where, as well as 
at Vienna, all pupils are obliged to , 
attend a course of lectures. 

Dresden has no academy of sci- 
ences as at Berlin, and no university 
as at Vienna ; but we must not there- 
fore infer, that the capital of Saxony 
does not include, among its inhabi- 
tants, a number of men of science 
and letters. We should expect the 
contrary from a city, which is the 
centre of the graces, and of Germa- 
nic urbanity_.it is here that the fine 
arts are cultivated with the greatest 
success. The Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture has a number of di- 
rectors and professors of high repu- 
tation. 

Here are many clubs, but all for 
the purposes of conviviality, none for 
politics. There is also a literary 
museum, where all sorts of journals 
are taken in, and a number of read- 
ing rooms, &c. 

Hospitality towards strangers is 
one of the virtues inherent to every 
inhabitant of Dresden who lives in 
easy circumstances. With so many 
establishments favourable to the in- 
struction of youth, it may be easily 
conceived that both the men and the 
women are distinguished by an ag- 
reeable cultivated mind ; the ladies 
especially are in possession of a lan- 
guage and a pronunciation, which 
have inexpressible charms for any 
one that has lived in the southern 
parts of Germany; their manners 
and conversation are replete with 
the most seductive graces, and, al 
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though great lovers of pleasure, they 
cheerfully and successfully apply 
themselves to all the occupations of 
their sex. The men are, in gene- 
ral, very well-informed ; many speak 
with facility, and even agreeably, 
several foreign languages. 

We shall conclude with remark- 
ing, that, for some years past, an 
air of discontent, a sort of vague dis- 
trust, has displayed itself more or 
less openly, and has gained ground 
on all classes of society, and indivi- 
duals of all ages. The schemes of 
politics, the divers incidents of the 
revolution, the scourge of war, and 
the progress of luxury, combined 
with the still increasing price of pro- 
visions, are the real and unfortunate 
sources to which this temper of the 
public mind may be attributed. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH ON 
THE SLAVE TRADE, SPOKEN 
BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, MARCH, 
1798 . 


COULD I, like other men, have 
beheld the wretched Africans expos- 
ed tosale by hundreds, in our Guinea 


ing, it is so, and it must be so~~c 
1 have reflected on the misery which 
they suffer, when torn from the coun- 
try where they were born, and the 
g rea t er misery of their passage ac- 
cross the ocean, which separates 
them from it for ever^xould I have 


w i tne s sed their deaths, which almost 
glut the grave, after their arrival 
among us, and the melancholy worse 
than death which mark them path 
to it~wCOuld 1 have witnessed the 
barrenness of our Creole women, 
whose forms are moulded to fecun- 
dity, the loss of our children at the 
instant of their birth, the mortality 
among our ablest slaves, their de- 
cay and death in the time of man- 
hood-xonkl I have witnessed all 
this, and have satisfied myself with 
saying, it is so, and it must be so, I 
should not on the present day, and 
jn the present meeting, have stood 
vol. u. mo. vu. 


up an advocate for abolishing the 
slave trade. But, blessings on my 
eccentricity, it would not suffer me 
to see and to think like other men, 
nor to speak in union with their con- 
tented apathy. 

The horrors of a separation from 
the country in which the Africans 
are born, this trade certainly is the 
parent o£ But consider, Mr. Speak- 
er, how unmitigated their horrors 
are, how aggravated beyond the ex- 
ample of every other exile. 

The wretched African has no in- 
terval allotted, previous to liis de- 
parture, in which he can make a 
preparation for his journey, or pro- 
vide a defence against the evils of 
the way. No tender adieus, no con- 
solatory leave-takings set him for- 
ward on his road, or beguile the 
tediousness of the passage with re- 
collections that soothe while they 
pain. Banishment is mercy to his 
lot He is not banished ; he is lite- 
rally torn from his country, and from 
every thing which it contains that is 
dear to him. 

Children at play are caught up 
by those who steal men. The weary 
labourer is bound while asleep, and 
awakes to captivity from competence 
and freedom. Wives in vain stretch 
out their arms after their husbands ; 
and the eyes of the husband in vain 
linger for the grief and form of his 
wife. 


Not that all are free who are 
brought to the West Indies from 
Africa. Many are slaves in their 
own country. But some are not so ; 
and so susceptible is wretched man 
of misery, that a single free born 
African may realize in his individual 
bosom greater woes than all I have 
described. 

I have directed, Mr. Speaker, four 
Africans, purchases lately made by 
myself, to be brought here to-day. 
The first is a huge skeleton, who 
lives in my kitchen, and wallows in 
victuals ; but neither plenty nor ex- 
cess can put an ounce of flesh upon 
his bones. The second has never 
raised his head, or smiled, since I 
purchased him. There he is. Me- 
WGhdy has marked him for her 
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(mi. The third is a woman.^the 
^ Sickly victim of obstructions created 
during her passage, lest the value of 
her purchase should be diminished. 

...These, and an experience which 
the grave now covers, determine me 
never again to contribute to this hor- 
rid trade. So may the great Father 
of mankind prosper those who are 
dearest to me, so may he bless my 
children, as I here swear, I wiU 
not! 

The fourth, Mr.Speaker,is a boy : 
his father, who and a numerous off- 
spring, had but little clothes to give 
them, sold him in exchange for a 
piece of cloth. Youth, thoughtless- 
ness, the frame of an infont Hercules, 
render him superior to the evils of 
slaver)'. If this shocking trade is 
Still persevered in, it should then be 
confined to children, who are too 
young, and too inconsiderate, to 
brood on the reverse which has 
overtaken them. But no, it must be 
. abolished. Though the father sold 
him, who knows the pangs the mo- 
ther felt at their separation. Chil- 
dren leave behind them miseries and 
regret equal to what the grown exile 
carries with him, and in his bosom. 
This trade roust, Mr. Speaker, be 
abolished, unless every Under fibre 
of the human heart is to be explored, 
that torture may be lodged in It 

That the consequences of this 
trade are such as have been describ- 
ed we must acknowledge, Mr. 
Speaker, if we connect effects with 
causes, and trace the calamities 
Which the West Indian world has 
endured, and with which tt* are 
threatened, to their source. 

It was the eager and boundless 
prosecution Of the African trade, 
which, in St Domingo, filled with 
negroes every situation that ought to 
have been occupied with men com- 
plexioned like the planter i M ..that 
stationed a conspirator wherever an 
ally ought to have been found s*.. 
that crowded with enemies every 
avenue through which succour could 
arrive in time of alarm and danger. 
It was in St Domingo, that tlie stan- 
dard of revolt was first uplifted; 
that it waved over themest fiotfiah- 


Ing colony upon e&Tth, and gave the 
signal to her mass of blacks to foil 
upon and butcher the whites. In- 
stantly they set at nought her twenty 
thousand militia, bid defiance to her 
regular forces, and the shipping in 
her harbours ; ravaged her fields, 
attacked her towns, and left her in- 
habitants weltering in their blood. 

Such were the dire effects of the 
African trade on St. Domingo : and 
in the Leeward Islands, Mr. Speak- 
er, it is the same trade which me- 
naces us with the same horrors. For 
it is this trade, with its dangerous 
facility of procuring slaves, and the 
treacherous submission of their de± 
meaiiour, that has multiplied the 
lurking assassins, till they swarm 
wherever the planter turns his eyes ; 
it is this trade, that has excluded 
from his employment, and driven 
from his society, his white brethren ; 
it is this trade, which has cut him 
off from succour and from hope, 
when destruction is at hand : when 
death Aares him in the face, and in- 
dignities worse than death threaten 
to precede it 

Hear then, thou thoughtless plant- 
er, these indignities which aggravate 
the pangs of death, and shudder at 
the horrid trade which engender* 
them, although thou dost not fear to 
die. For it is true, Uiat heroism, 
nay obstinacy, can endure, despise, 
and provoke all that savages can in- 
flict on ourselves, when they make 
a sport of pain. But there are other 
sufferings, there are wounds which 
can be inflicted through those we 
love, and have reared, which pierce 
our noblest principles and most 
cherished sentiments before they 
reach ourselves, and such wounds 
agonise beyond endurance. What 
hero, nay, what savage, could endure 
to see the massacre of his children, 
or the dishonour of his wife, to be 
taunted with, and called on to wife* 
ness the foulest of stains, and the 
most afflicting of cruelties, at the in- 
stant that he was expiring. Bet 
such has been frequently, and re* 
oenUy has been the fate of the West 
Indian planter in consequence of the 
African trade, in consequence of his 
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facing encompassed with blacks, 
whom his African purchases had 
gathered round him. 

Let him then abandon this dan- 
gerous and horrid trade, if he wishes 
not to be crushed by the calamities 
that hang over him ; if he wishes 
not to sink into the grave childless 
and dishonoured ; if he wishes to die 
hi peace, and in the arms of hk fa- 
mily. 


OK THE PROPENSITY OP SEVERAL 

NATIONS TO ORKASY MEATS 

AND DRINKS. 

ON taking a general view of the 
history of the victuals of all nations, 
we shall find as great a diversity in 
the meats and drinks in different 
countries and parts of the globe, as 
in the provender that nature has al- 
lotted to the most different classes 
of animals ; and from these differ* 
cnees of food, and their preparation, 
we may form as certain conclusions 
on the original difference of nations, 
and the degree of their innate dig- 
nity or indignity, as from the differ- 
ences of clothing, habitations, forms 
of government, manners, and reH- 
gkms. Nations are so much the 
more brutal and rude, the more vor 
random they are, the more disgust- 
ing and nauseous things they live 
upon, the more raw and unprepared 
meats or carrion they devour, and, 
lastly, the greater avidity they have 
forpure fat or animal oils*. 

The Americans, of all the races 
of mankind, are, undoubtedly, the 
least elevated above the irrational 
Animals, and this near relationship 
to the brutes, as in all the other pro- 
visions they consume, so likewise in 
the prodigious quantity of fat, and 
greasy viands they can bear. The 

* Even among us there are instances 
of particular persons that have an insa* 
Stable liking to fat. The Ephemerfdes 
Nature Curioaotum adduce the example 
of an officer* who had a natural aversion 
to bread* and instead of it always ate 

teen 6* 


soups of die* North American sa- 
vages are nothing else than melted 
fat, which they swallow so greedily, 
that at almost all their feasts some 
of them eat themselves to death* 
They are not contented with heigh- 
tening the savour of their soup, or 
sagamite, with bear’s grease, but 
they throw a pound of candles into 
it, whenever they can pet thenL**~ 
This partiality for fiat is as strong 
in the South American savages, as 
in the North American. The for- 
mer not only devour putrid tiger- 
flesh, which at a great distance 
would cause an European stomach 
to rise by its intolerable stench, but 
they even drink the melted fat of 

that animal. 

This avidity for fat, and greasy 
food, did not first spring up in the 
Americans on 4heir transplantation 
into their present place of abode, 
but they inherited it from their pro- 
genitors, and brought it with them 
from the north-eastern parts of 
Asia. The Tunguses, and other 
Siberian tribes of Mongolian extrac- 
tion, eat fat and tallow, without ei- 
ther salt or bread, and even the Cal- 
mucs are fonder of animal flesh the 
fatter k is. 

All the nations of southern Asia 
regard obesity as the height of 
beauty, and in order to acquire it 
they drink melted butter, or other 
oleaginous liquors. This conceit and 
taste the Hindoos have adopted from 
the Mongolian nations of southern 
Asia. They therefore drink melt- 
ed butter, as in Europe we drink 
Spanish or other strong wines. The 
other oriental nations do not indeed 
drink butter, but melted butter is 
almost the only sauce they take with 
their favourite pilau. They first 
pour off the gravy of the meat, and 
then pour melted butter upon the 
dry rice-meal, or make a hole in it, 
and fill it up with butter. Lobo 
likewise affirms of the Abyssinians, 
that all their dishes swim in butter, 
or overflow with fat 

The inhabitants of New Zealand 
resemble their ancestors of Asia in 
regard to their taste for fat, arid 
ipsctuoua liquors. They not only 
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drink blubber, but also eat fat, and 
even soap and the wick of lamps 
with the greatest greediness. 

In Europe, the Russians are, as 
for as I know, or at least have re- 
marked, the only people' that drink 
melted butter, like brandy, to the 
most immoderate degree, in what 
they call the butter week. Yet I 
have no manner of doubt, that the 
rest of the Sclavonian nations are 
like the Russians in this particular. 
Among the nations of Celtic extrac- 
tion, though the common people pre- 
fer bacon, lard, and greasy soups, 
yet I do not know that even the 
rudest clown, in the countries that 
are not Sclavonian, eats pure fat 
without bread, or drinks melted but- 
ter or other grease. The Iceland- 
ers and the inhabitants of the Or- 
cades form the only exception here. 
For amongst the former the taste 
for fat things is so great, that many 
of the common people eat tallow, or 
drink the melted fat of oxen and 
sheep ; and others drink the fat of 
wild geese, however rancid it may 
be. And from this circumstance I 
' conclude, either that the Icelanders 
and the inhabitants of the Orcades 
are not of pure Norman or Celtic 
origin, but are partly descended from 
the Finnish savages, who in ancient 
times were much more widely 
spread than at present over the re- 
gions of the North ; or even I sup- 
pose that the extraordinary cold of 
their climate begets in them their 
taste for fat meats, and renders 
them absolutely necessary to their 
well-being. For experience teaches 
Us, that animal oil is so much the 
wholesomer, and spirituous or in- 
flammatory liquors are so much the 
more dangerous, the nearer the 
pole, or the colder the region. 


CHARACTER OF CHAUCER. 

BY GODWIN. 

The life of Chaucer, by Godwin, which 
has been lately imported from Europe, 
contains a great variety of curious and 
instructive views of the state of Eng- 


land at the period of the poet’s exist- 
ence. The following extract is a sort 
of recapitulation of the work, and will 
serve as an excellent specimen of this 
performance. 

HAVING accompanied Chaucer 
through his public and poetical life, 
as far as our documents will enable 
us, from the cradle to the tomb, it 
may be gratifying to take one con- 
nected and concluding view of his 
manners and habits, to survey the 
features of his mind, and the prin- 
cipal traits of his character. 

We know little of his early youth, 
except that he was bom and brought 
up in the city of London ; and we 
seem to have sufficient indications 
that he was not exposed to the in- 
conveniences of a narrow fortune, 
and that he received all the intel- 
lectual discipline and instruction 
which the metropolis of England 
could then afford. If he discovered 
in his boyish years any of those ori- 
ginal powers which have Recom- 
mended him to our present attention, 
if his progress in learning was rapid, 
or if any interesting anecdotes of en- 
terprize, good-nature, or fortitude 
were repeated of him by his con- 
temporaries, these circumstances, 
as might be expected, are lost to us 
for ever, through the obscurity of 
the long interval of time which has 
succeeded. 

At college, during the period of 
his studies at Cambridge, at Oxford, 
and perhaps at Paris, he was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to attain a 
knowledge of what man and mind 
had been in the ages that were 
lapsed. It perhaps never happen- 
ed that a man was so devoted to 
books as Chaucer represents him- 
self to have been at successive peri- 
ods of his life, without feeling a very 
early vocation to the pursuit of let- 
ters. Ancient history was at this 
time an unsubstantial and fleeting 
shade. The writings of the Greeks 
were inaccessible to Chaucer. But 
he studied Latin, French, and Ita- 
lian. Virgil was particularly his 
favourite. The adventures of ro- 
mance, and the songs of the mins- 
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trek, were listened to by him with 
avidity. Tales of chivalry, of gene- 
rous enterprize, and heroic adven- 
ture, had a double interest with him, 
because he knew that, when he went 
forth into the world, the men of 
whom he read, a race that is now 
extinct, would be the objects of his 
daily observation and intercourse. 
The whole world was then roman- 
tic, scenic, and sublime. The castle 
of the ancient baron, the magnifi- 
cence of ecclesiastical edifices, the 
splendour of the tournament, the so- 
lepinity of religious worship, yet un- 
stripped of any of its decorations, 
the troops of monks and friars de- 
voted to the things of an invisible 
world, these were the objects which 
met the eye on every side. The 
mind of man was not yet broken 
down into a dull uniformity. This 
was the age of reformers and of rob- 
bers. Pilgrimages and crusades in- 
vited the consent of the pious. Chau- 
cer too had a particular turn for 
subjects of humour. And those ad- 
ventures, which have since received 
their last touches from the hands of 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, La Fontaine, 
and Voltaire, were not feebly sha- 
dowed forth in the tales of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

It was at college that Chancer 
contracted a friendship with Gower 
and Strode, two young Oxonians of 
great learning and talents ; a friend- 
ship which probably lasted for the 
greater part of their lives. 

Chaucer was both a lawyer and a 
soldier ; but he quitted each of these 
professions after a very short trial, 
and having collected from the expe- 
riment a more exact knowledge of 
human nature, as it is modified by 
them, than he could have gained 
merely as a spectator. 

Chancer was a courtier; but he 
was a courtier in the best sense of 
the word, not bowing at levees, not 
depending upon the smiles and pro- 
mises of ministers, but associating 
with their masters, and being the 
confident of the loves of the gene- 
rous, and at least as yet uncorrupted, 
because as yet youthful, offspring of 
those masters. He probably had a 


large share in forming the mind of 
the patron of Wicliffe ; the saviour 
of the bishop of Limoges, of Here- 
ford, and of Swinderby ; the gene- 
rous, gallant, manlv, and frank John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. He 
was the earnest vindicator of his 
calumniated reputation. He is said 
to have been employed by Blanche, 
the heiress of Lancaster, and youth- 
ful consort of John of Gaunt, to write 
the godly verses which she chanted 
as she dropped her beads. 

Chaucer received in early life the 
gift of a house almost contiguous to 
the royal palace at Woodstock. This 
gift could have no other meaning 
than that his sovereigns were desir- 
ous frequently to enjoy his society, 
and be exhilerated with the sallies of 
his conversation. He observed inti- 
mately the heroic Philippa ; the 
venerable mother of the Black 
Prince, of Lionel of Antwerp, and 
of John of Gaunt ; the protectress 
of the distressed, and the patroness 
of Froissart. Edward III and his 
eldest son, the victors of Cressy and 
Poitiers, whose glorious forms often 
pass in review before our entranced 
imaginations, were the similar friends 
of Chaucer, and were equally known 
to him in their proudest stretch of 
thought, and in their plainest and 
most undisguised moments. 

Chaucer was an ambassador. He 
is affirmed by Froissart to have been 
a principal in the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to negotiate a marriage for 
Richard prince of Wales with a 
daughter of France. This situation 
must have afforded him an ample 
opportunity of observing the temper 
of courts, the tricks of ministers, and 
the prejudices and prepossessions of 
kings. 

Chaucer was a minister. His 
place was that of comptroller of the 
customs. His office was probably 
by the water side, amidst all the 
bustle and confusion of trade. Trade 
was, in a considerable degree, the 
passion of his age, for at this time 
Venice, Genoa, and London were 
powerful cities, made so by the ope- 
ration of commerce. The comp- 
troller of the customs was enjoined 
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to keep the accounts of his employ- 
ment with his own hand. Chaucer 
was seldom absent from the duties 
of his place, for we find a leave of 
absence to him for a month formally 
recorded upon the patent rolls, and 
only one such leave of absence has 
yet been observed. He tells us him- 
self that he had no opportunity for 
the pleasures of study, till he “ had 
made an end of all his reckonings,” 
and the business of the day was con- 
cluded. This lasted twelve years. 

Chaucer was a patriot. He never, 
even in thought, departed from his 
allegiance to the grandson of his first 
benefactors. But he bitterly de- 

E lored the evil habits that prince 
ad contracted, and the pernicious 
counsellors into whose hands he l>ad 
fallen. He saw them plotting at once 
the destruction of the man in the 
world to whom he was himself bound 
by the most complicated ties, and 
and the ruin of the liberties of the 
metropolis of which he was a native, 
and which was dependent for all its 
distinctions upon the permanence of 
those liberties. He embarked his all 
In resistance to their machinations. 

Chaucer was an exile and a pri- 
soner. He was fated to experience 
the vicissitudes of human life. He 
paid, in this instance, the debt for 
•Whicji w e are all of us in some man- 
ner called upon, to the condition of 
our terrestrial existence ; and he 
gained that knowledge, and those 
wholesome impressions, which are 
seldom gained but through the oper- 
ation of adversity. In his exile he 
was nearly destitute of all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life ; and 
in his imprisonment he witnessed 
the savage triumph of the unrelent- 
ing Thomas of Woodstock, and per- 
haps saw from his window the vic- 
tims whom that usurper was daily 
dragging to execution. 

The terms upon which he was 
liberated from his confinement after 
five years of oppression and difficulty, 
are such as no admirer of Chaucer 
will with pleasure contemplate. 

Upon his restoration to liberty 
Chaucer was appointed clerk of the 
works, an office on many accounts 


more agreeable to him than his for- 
mer place of comptroller of the cm* 
toms. He occupied this situation, 
however, only for a short time. 

Being now more than sixty years 
of age, he retired to his favourite 
residence of Woodstock. He was 
tired of business and of courts, an4 
wished to enjoy the pleasures of 
rivacy and nature. He did not, 
owever, retire to a life of indolence* 
As he had begun his literary career 
early, so he finished it late. In a 
green and vigorous old age he plan- 
ned and undertook the Canterbury 
Tales. One of the most extraordi- 
nary specimens of active genius and 
various talent which England has 
produced, thus appeal's to have been 
the fruit of a period of life, when 
common men think themselves ex 
cused from further exertion. 

Chaucer was probably satisfied 
with his modest roof at Woodstock. 
The Canterbury Tales may be seen 
to have been the production of a se- 
rene, a cheerful, and contented mind, 
buffeted by the world, but not bro- 
ken, and carry ing off from all its 
defeatures and misadventures what- 
ever is most valuable in man. Yet 
he was not so contented with Wood* 
stock, as to be incapable of being 
tempted to leave it John of Gaunt 
at this time married Chaucer’s kins- 
woman ; and he told the poet that 
now, being nearly allied to royalty, 
he must change the style in which 
he had hitherto livea. Chaucer 
consented. An ancient castle opened 
its ample gates, and spread out its 
spacious apartments, to receive hint 
as its inhabitant Chaucer brought 
hither the same gay and well-tem- 
pered mind which had accompanied 
him through life : he sat under his 
own oaks, and in a truly social spirit 
named them after his benefactors 
and patrons. 

One event only was reserved for 
the concluding scene of the life of 
Chaucer. His sovereign was de- 
posed, and the son of John of Gaunt 
usurped the throne. Chaucer's con- 
duct on this occasion is highly wor- 
thy of our praise. He did not oppose 
the usurper % he did not wisp t* 
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thrive fcfe co unt r y iti further broils. any thing above the ordinary level 
He was too dfci and too retired, to be is a matter of difficulty, 
jfcte to Batter himself that he could The customary cheerfulness and 
contri b ute to redress the wrongs he serenity of the mind of Chaucer is 
deplored. But all the benefits of the particularly conspicuous in his deli- 
new sovereign* and ah his old con- neations 0 / nature. They all take 
sections with and obligations to die their hue from the mind of the be- 
firther of that sovereign* could not holder, and are gay, animated, and 
extort from him a line of congratu- fresh. He usually set out upon his 
fartioa. walk early in the morning* when 

Chaucer died easily and happily the world has been refreshed by re- 
ts he lived ; and* if the verses he is pose, when the grass is impearled 
smd to have written on his death-bed with dew, and when the delicious 
Were actually his* they may be re- scents of field and tree and flower 
garded as a very extraordinary are yet unpolluted by the beams of 
exhibition of, a serene and collected the flaring sun. Many instances of 
mind In the last period of existence, the beauty of Chaucer’s landscapes 
H he were a lover of greatness, he we have already had occasion to cite, 
might be satisfied with the high rank Its sweetness intrudes itself into his 
of his wife’s relations, and his own most sorrowful compositions, ft 
nearness to the throne. If he felt soothes in his elegy upon the death 
anxious for the ftiture prosperity of the princess Blanche, and it 
4f his offspring and descendants, he breaks forth with peculiar lustre In 
most have been pleased with the his Complaint of the Black Knight 
fitnatfton and prospects of his son, One exquisite example of this tea* 
who was, in the year after his fit- ture of the poet’s mind it may be 
tlier’s death* chosen speaker of the worth while to add from the poem 
house of commons. The remains of the Cuckow and the Nightingale* 
of Chaucer were interred in the re- written when he was w old and un- 


posit o ry of out kings, and the place 
haBowed by his dust has ever since 
been considered as the resting-place 
of poets. 

The placid and gentle character 
Sf Chaucer is conspicuous in all his 
works. In this respect there is a 
striking resemblance between him 
and Shakespeare. That genius, 
w h e t creative mind soared above 
all human competition* who could 
cuter into all the peculiarities of 
man* and personate all his passions* 
was himself characterised by a tem- 
per peculiarly equable and serene. 
With an Intellect incessantly active* 
wandering amidst the imaginary in- 
habitants of earth* and sea* and air* 
and every day engendering new mi- 
rariea to astonish mankind* he per- 
petually retained his true bias, and 
rested upon his proper centre. It is 
perhapadistinctive of a genius Of the 
first order* to perform his greatest 
Wenders without that straining, agi- 
tation* and effort* that are incident to 
minds to which the production of 


lusty*,” and addressed, like the 
Legende of Gode women* to Anne 
of Bohemia, who appears at this 
time to have resided at Woodstock f. 
The poet is desirous of hearing the 
song of the nightingale* which yet 
he had not w herde of ai that yere,” 
though it was already u the third© 
of May.” For this purpose he sets 
out w anon as he the day aspide” ; 

And unto a wodde that was fasti by 

I went l forthe alonl boldcly, * 

And helde the way downe by a brokl 
side; 

Til I came to launde of white and 

grene. 

So faire an one bad 1 never in bene ; 

The grotmde was grene, ypoudered 
with daisye, 

The fioures and the |j grevls alike hie, 

Al grene and white was nothing elils 
sene. ver. 58. 

* vcr.37. f ver. 274. % bwm 

U groves, bushes* 
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The sweetness of Chaucer’s cha- 
racter may also be inferred from his 
long friendship with Gower, and from 
the circumstance of his drawing up 
toward the close of his life a treatise 
of astronomy for a boy of ten years. 
But a circumstance still more singu- 
lar and worthy of recollection, when 
we are summing up his character, 
is that of his being eight years suitor 
to a lady, probably the same whom 
he afterward married. A number 
of traits of disposition may be deduc- 
ed from this anecdote. It could never 
have belonged to a person of a fiery 
and hot-brained temperament ; it 
could never have belonged to a man 
dissipated, fickle, and inconstant 
Such tilings have been related of 
persons of feeble understanding and 
emasculate character. But, in a 
man of Chaucer’s force, it marks 
only persistive choice, a pursuit, not 
easily repressed, yet not breaking 
out into extravagancies, a character 
undebauched and sincere, and a love 
deeply grounded in the most perma- 
nent qualities of the nlind. 

Chaucer was a man of a frank 
and easy temper, undeformed by 
haughtiness and reserve, and readily 
entering easily into a certain degree 
of social intercourse upon trivial oc- 
casions. This particular is strongly 
confirmed to us by the curious re- 
cord of his testimony in the cause of 
arms between Scrope and Grosve- 
nor. He describes himself as walk- 
ing in Friday-street, in the city of 
London, and observing there the 
arms which he had always seen 
borne by the family of Scrope, hung 
out as a sign. This inconsiderable 
circumstance immediately excites 
an interest in the patriarch of the 
English language and of English po- 
etry. The Scropes were his friends. 
He accosts a stranger, whom he per- 
ceives accidentally standing by, and 
asks, What inn is that, which I ob- 
serve has hung out the arms of 
Scrope for its sign?^.Nay, replied 
the other, it ia no inn, nor are those 
the arms of Scrope; they are the 
shield of a Cheshire family of the 
name of Grosvenor. In Chaucer, 
the thus addressing himself to a per* 


son unknown, is no evidence of a 
vulgar, indelicate, and undiscrimi- 
nating mind. It shows that he was 
a character, not fastidious enough to 
refuse to interest itself in trifles, and 
frank, even, and affable in his inter- 
course with mankind. * 

Chaucer was a man of convivial 
dispositions. This has reasonably 
been concluded from the grant he 
received of a pitcher, or what we 
should now call four bottles of wine 
daily from the royal cellar. It may 
fairly be inferred that this wine was 
designed for the poet’s daily con- 
sumption. 

Chaucer was a man of expensive 
habits, and of no very rigid pecu- 
niary economy and foresight This 
may be concluded from his frequent 
embarassments. Immediately after 
the loss of his place of comptroller 
of the customs, which he had held 
for twelve years, and in which he 
had u richesse suffisauntly to weive 
nede, and in delicious houres was 
wont to enjoy blisfol stoundes,” he 
found himself in great poverty. 
w His worldly godes were fulliche 
dispente.” On his restoration to fa- 
vour, he obtained the perhaps equally 
lucrative place of clerk of the works. 
He resigned this office, and retired 
to Woodstock; yet no sooner was 
he settled there, and engaged in 
writing his Canterbury Tales, than 
it became necessary that he should 
solicit another pension. When any 
of his patrons, John df Gaunt, Anne 
of Bohemia, or Henry IV, are de- 
sirous of demonstrating their kind- 
ness to him, the first thing thought 
of is a further pecuniary provision. 

But* Chaucer was not less fond of 
study than of convivial intercourse. 
There is scarcely one of his longer 
poems in which this feature of his 
character is not incidentally men- 
tioned. He reads in bed *. In the 
Parliament of Birds, he had been 
reading all day long, and it is only 
when the light fails him that he falls 
asleep, and has the dream which he 
proceeds to relate. And in the House 
of Fame, the eagle tells him, 

• Boke of the Duchesae, ver. 47. 
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* -w hen thy labour al done is 
And hast made al thy reckeninges. 

In stede of reste and of newe thinges. 
Thou fittest at another boke, 

Tyl fully dased is thy loke. 

Book II, ver. 144. 

Chaucer was a man of an enthu- 
siastic turn of mind. This may well 
be inferred from the journey he ap- 
pears to have made, when already 
forty -six years old, and employed in 
affairs of state, across the peninsula 
of Italy, that he might have the plea- 
sure of seeing and conversing with 
Petrarca. 

Let us add to these features of the 
personal character of Chaucer his 
description of his own figure, at the 
time when he was writing the Can- 
terbury Tales. 

Our hoste to • japen he began 

And sai6d thus : What man art thou ? 
quod he. 

Thou lokest as thou woldest findc an 
hair. 

For ever on the ground I see thee 
stare. 

Approchl nere, and loke up merily! 

Now ware ye, fsires, and let this man 
have face ! 

He fin the waste is shap’n as well 
as I. 

This were a ||popet in an arme to* 
enbrace 

For any woman smal and faire of 
face 

He semeth *f elvish by his contenance. 

For unto no wight doth he ° daliance. 

ver. 13623. 

To be continued. 


THE FEMALE CHARACTER 'DIS- 
PLAYED DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Conjugal Affection. 

MADAME LAVERGNE had 
been married but a very short time 

‘gibe. fart, f is as fat as a landlord, 
fpoppet.poupfe, Fr. ^ fairy-like, 

humoursome, mischievous; “office* of 
•curtesy. 
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to M. Lavergne, governor of Long- 
wy, when that fort surrendered to 
the Prussians. The moment Longwy 
was retaken by the French, the go- 
vernor was arrested, and conducted 
to. one of the prisons of Paris : Ma- 
dame Lavergne followed to the capi- 
tal She was then scarcely twenty 
years of age, and one of the loveliest 
women of France. Her husband 
was upwards of sixty, yet his amiable 
qualities first woo her esteem, and 
his tenderness succeeded to inspire 
her with an affection as sincere and 
fervent as that which he possessed 
for her. 

That dreadful epocha of the revo- 
lution had already arrived, when the 
scaffold recked daily with the blood 
of its unfortunate victims ; and while 
Lavergne expected every hour to be 
summoned before the dreaded tri- 
bunal, he fell sick in his dungeon. 
This accident, which at any other 
moment would have filled the heart 
of Madame Lavergne with grief and 
inquietude, now elevated her to 
hope and consolation. She could not 
believe there existed a tribunal so 
barbarous, as to bring a man before 
the judgment-seat, who was suffer- 
ing under a burning fever. A peri- 
lous disease, she imagined, was the 
present safeguard of her husband’s 
life ; and she promised herself that 
the fluctuation of events would 
change his destiny, and finish in his 
favour, that which nature had so 
opportunely begun. Vain expecta- 
tion! the name of Lavergne had 
been irrevocably inscribed on the 
fetal list of the 1 1th Germinal, of 
the second year of the republic (June 
25, 1794), and he must on that day 
submit to his fete. 

Madame Lavergne, informed of 
this decision, had recourse to tears 
and supplications. Persuaded that 
'she could soften the hearts of the 
representatives of the people, by a 
faithful picture of Lavergne’s situa- 
tion, she presented herself before 
the committee of general safety : 
she demanded that her husband’s 
trial should be delayed, whom she 
represented as a prey to a danger- 
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©ns and cruel disease, deprived of such an husband was an unnatural 
his strength, of his faculties, and of excess, and therefore the committee 
all those powers either of body or could not attend to her petition, 
mind, which could enable him to Horror, indignation, and despair 
confront his intrepid and arbitrary took possession of the soul of Ma- 
accusers. dame Lavergne ; she had heard the 

u Imagine, O citizens,” said the purest and most exalted affection 
agonized wife of Lavergne, 44 such for one of the worthiest of men con- 
an unfortunate being as 1 have de- temned and vilified as a degraded 
scribed, dragged before a tribunal appetite. She had been wantonly 
about to decide upon his life, while insulted, while demanding justice, 
reason abandons him, while he can- ' by the administrators of the. laws of 
not understand the charges brought a nation, and she rushed in silence 
against him, nor has sufficient power from the presence of these inhuman 
of utterance to declare his inno- men, to hide the bursting agony of 
cence. His accusers in full posses- her sorrows, 
sion of their moral and physical One feint ray of hepe yet arose 
strength, and already inflamed with to cheer the gloom of Madame La- 
hatred against him, are instigated vergne’s despondency. Dumas was 
even by his helplessness to more one of the judges of the tribunal, an<I 
than ordinary exertions of malice ; him she had known previous to the 
while the accused, subdued by bodi- revolution. Her repugnance to seek 
ly suffering, and mental infirmity, this man in his new career, was sub- 
is appalled or stupified, and barely dued by a knowledge of his power, 
sustains the dregs of his miserable and her hopes of his influence. She 
existence. Will you, O citizens of threw herself at his feet, bathed 
France, call a man to trial while in them with her tears, and conjured 
the frenzy of delirium ? Will you him by all the claims of mercy and 
summon him, who perhaps at this humanity, to prevail on the tribunal 
moment expires upon the bed of to delay the trial of her husband till 
pain, to hear that irrevocable sen- the hour of his recovery. Dumas 
tence which admits of no medium replied coldly, that it did not belong 
between liberty or the scaffold ; to him to grant the favour she soli- 
and, if you unite humanity with jus- cited, nor should he chuse to make 
tice, can you suffer an old man such a request to the tribunal : then 

” At these words every eye in a tone somewhat animated by in- 

was turned upon Madame Lavergne, science and sarcasm, he added, 
whose youth and beauty, contrasted 44 and is it then so great a misfor- 
with the idea of an aged and infirm tune, madame, to be delivered from 
husband, gave rise to very different a troublesome husband of sixty, 
^motions in the breasts of the mem- whose death will leave you at liber- 
bers of the committee, from those ty to employ your youth and charms 
with which she had so eloquently more usefully V* 
sought to inspire them. They inter- * Such a reiteration of insult roused 
rupted her with coarse jests and in- the unfortunate wife of Lavergne 
decent raillery. One c£ the mem- to desperation, she shrieked with in- 
bers assured her with a scornful supportable anguish, and, rising 
smile, that young and handsome as from her humble posture, she ex- 
she was, it would not be so difficult tended her arms towards heaven, 
as she appeared to imagine, to find and exclaimed, 44 Just God 1 will not 
means of consolation for the loss of the crimes of these atrocious men 
a husband, who, in the common awaken thy vengeance l Go, mon- 
course of nature, had lived already' ster,” she cried to Dumas, 44 I no 
long enough. Another of them, longer want thy aid, I no longer 
equally brutal and still more fero- need to supplicate thy pity : away 
cious, added, that the fervour with to the tribunal, there will I also ap- 
which she had pleaded the cause of pear : then shall it be known whi- 
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tkr I deserve the outrages which 
thou and thy base associates have 
heaped upon me.” 

From the presence of the odious 
Dumas, and with a fixed determi- 
nation to quit a life that was now 
become hateful to her, Madame La- 
vergne repaired to the hall of the 
tribunal, and mixing with the 
crowd, waited in silence for the hour 
of trial. The barbarous proceed- 
ings of the day commence. M. La- 
vergne is called for. The 'jailors 
support him thither on a mattrass ; 
a few questions are proposed to 
him, to which he answers m a fee- 
ble and dying voice, and sentence of 
death is pronounced upon him. 

Scarcely had the sentence passed 
the Ups of the judge, when Madame 
Lavergne cried with a loud voice, 
Five U Rot ! The persons nearest 
the place whereon she stood, eager- 
ly surrrounded, and endeavoured to 
silence her, but the more the asto- 
nishment and alarm of the multitude 
augmented, the more loud and ve- 
hement became her cries of Vive le 
Roi / The guard was called, and 
directed to lead her away. She 
was followed by a numerous crowd, 
mute with consternation or pity ; 
but the passages and staircases still 
resounded every instant with Vive 
le Roi / till she was conducted into 
one of the rooms belonging to the 
court of justice, into which the pub- 
lic accuser came to interrogate her 
on the motives of her extraordinary 
conduct. 

u I am not actuated,” she an- 
swered, u by any sudden impulse of 
despair or revenge, for the condem- 
nation of.M. Lavergne, but from the 
love of royalty, which is rooted in 
my heart I adore the system that 
you have destroyed. I do not ex- 
pect any mercy from you, for 1 am 
your enemy ; 1 abhor your republic, 
and will persi st in the confession I 
have publicly made, as long as- 1 
life.” 

Such a declaration was without 
reply: the name of Madame La- 
vergne was instantly added to the 
list of suspected persons: a few mi- 
nutes afterward she was brought be- 


fore the tribunal, where she again 
uttered her own accusation, and was 
condemned to die. From that in- 
stant the agitation of her spirits sub- 
sided, serenity took possession of her 
mind, and her beautiful countenance 
announced only the peace and satis- 
faction of her souL 

On the day of execution, Madame 
Lavergne first ascended the cart, 
and desired to be so placed that she 
might behold her husband. The un- 
fortunate M. Lavergne had fallen 
into a swoon, and was in that con- 
dition extended upon straw in the 
cart, at the feet of his wife, without 
any signs of life. On the way to the 
place of execution, the motion of the 
cart had loosened the bosom of La- 
vergne’s shirt, and exposed his 
breast to the scorching rays of the 
sun, till his wife entreated the exe- 
cutioner to take a pin from her 
handkerchief and fasten his shirt 
Shortly afterwards, Madame La- 
vergne, whose attention never wan- 
dered from her husband for a single 
instant, perceived that his senses re- 
turned, and called him by his name. 
At the sound of that voice, whose 
melody had so long been withheld 
from him, Lavergne raised his eyes, 
and fixed them on her with a look 
at once expressive of terror and af- 
fection. “ Do not be alarmed,” she 
said, u it is your faithful wife who 
called you; you know I could not 
live without you, and we are going 
to die together.” Lavergne burst 
into tears of gratitude, sobs and 
tears relieved the oppression of hit 
heart, and he became able once 
more to express his love and admi- 
ration of his virtuous wife. The 
scaffold, which was intended to se* 
parate, united them for ever. 

Filial Affection. 

During the war of La Vendee, the 
Due de la Rochefoucault, condemned 
to die, as was also 'his daughter, 
found in the resources of that affec- 
tionate girl the means of concealing 
himself, till a period arrived more 
favourable to that justice which he 
successfully claimed. His daughter!* 
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first care was to place him under 
the roof and protection of an arti- 
zan, who had formerly been a do- 
mestip in the duke’s service, after 
which she procured an asylum for 
herself. They were thus both se- 
cured from the immediate power of 
their persecutors ; but as the duke’s 
property was confiscated, and as 
compassion is apt to grow weary of 
its good offices, the means of their 
bare subsistence were soon worn out 
While the daughter was suffering 
under die extreme of poverty, she 
leamt that her father’s health was 
declining, for want of due nourish- 
ment She now saw no way but to 
devote her life to save her father’s, 
and she instantly made the resolve. 

A general of the republic at that 
very time was passing through the 
city in which was her place-of con- 
cealment, and to him she wrote the 
following letter: 

44 CITIZEN GENERAL, 

44 W herever the voice of nature 
is heard, a daughter may be allowed 
to claim the compassion of men in 
behalf of her father. Condemned 
to death at the same time with him 
who gave me being, I have success- 
fully preserved him from the sword 
of the executioner, and have pre- 
served myself to watch over his 
safety. But, in saving his life, I 
have not been able to furnish all 
that is necessary to support him. 
My unhappy father, whose entire 
property is confiscated, suffers at 
this moment the want Almost of 
every thing. Without clothes, with- 
out bread, without friend to save 
him from perishing of want, he has 
not even the resource of the beggar, 
which still furnishes a little hope, 
that of being able to appeal to the 
compassionate, and to present his 
white hairs to those that might be 
moved to give him aid : my rather, 
if he is not speedily succoured, will 
die in his place of concealment, and 
thus, after snatching him from a 
violent death, I shall have to sus- 
tain the mournful reflection of hav- 
ii;g betrayed him to one more lin- 


gering and painfuL~th&t of dying of 
cold and hunger. 

44 Be the judge, citizen general, of 
the extentof my misfortune, and own 
that it is wormy of pity. One re- 
source only is left to me. It is to 
cast myself upon your generosity'. 
I offer you my head, I Undertake to 
go, and to go willingly, to the scaf- 
fold, but give immediate succour to 
my dying father. Below I give you 
the name of my place of conceal- 
ment, there I will expect death with 
pleasure, if I may promise myself 
that you will be touched with my 
prayers, and will relieve my old and 
destitute parent” 

The soldier had no sooner read 
this letter than he hastened to the 
asylum of Madame de Rochefou- 
cault, and not only relieved her fa- 
ther, but secretly protected both, and 
after the 9th Themddor , procured 
the restoration of M. de Rochefou- 
cault’s property by a revision of their 
sentence. 

Affection of sisters to brothers. 

It was the practice at Nantes and 
other places, to put a number of con- 
demned persons on board a vessel, 
and sink them in the river. During 
these terrible drownings, a young 
girl, whoSe brother had been arrest- 
ed, repaired to the house of Carrier 
to implore his protection in behalf 
of her brother. 44 What age is he ?” 
asked Carrier. 44 Thirty -six years.” 
44 So much the worse ; he must die, 
and three-fourths of the persons in 
the same prison with him.” 

At tills horrible answer, the poor 
girl knelt before the pro-consul, and 
declaimed emphatically against the 
barbarity of his conduct Carrier 
ordered her to leave the house, and 
even brutally struck her with the 
scabbard of his sabre. Scarcely, 
however, had she left his apartment, 
when he called her back to inform 
her, that if she would yield to his 
desires, he would spare the life of 
her brother. His proposition filled 
her with disdain, and restored her 
to courage ; she replied, that 44 she 
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had demanded justice, and justice 
was not to be bought with infamy.” 

She retired, and learning that her 
brother was on the point of being 
conducted to one of those dreadful 
boats at Paimbeuf, she ran again to 
the pro-consul, hopeless now of his 
life, and entreating only that she 
might be allowed to give something 
to her brother that might support 
him on the way. 

u Begone,” replied Carrier, M he 
has no need of any support.” 

The brother of this unfortunate 
girl went to Paimbeuf, but before he 
had perished his sister was no more. 

Fortitude . 

During the disastrous reign of the 
assignats, a family formerly opulent, 
consisting of a father, mother, and 
five children, pined in want in a 
small cottage at the extremity of a 
town. The father, whose temper 
was violent, supported his misfor- 
tune with an impatience difficult to 
express. He frequently considered 
whether he should not put an end to 
his life. His wife, observing the 
agitation of his mind, and knowing 
him capable of a rash act, meditated 
on the means of withdrawing him 
from his project. But the difficulty 
was to find motives sufficiently 
strong. His affection for herself and 
his children, was rather calculated 
to push him to extremity ; for it 
was evident, he never thought on 
them without anguish bordering on 
despair. To propose to him to have 
recourse to the charity of his neigh- 
bours, she knew would wound nis 
pride, which was excessive. Be- 
sides, die was not certain of the suc- 
cess of that expedient ; and she 
knew, that a refusal would be a 
thousand times more cruel than any 
species of torture. Even the re- 
source .of consolation was not left 
her, for her husband would not listen 
to any topic that might afford hope, 
but impatiently pressed her to die 
with him, and to persuade their 
children to the same resolution. 
Sarrounded by so many subjects of 
discouragement, the wife never aban* 


doned herself to despair. One idea 
arose in her mind, which she expres- 
sed to her husband with so much 
tenderness and courage, that it al- 
most instantly restored his mind to 
tranquillity* 

w All is not lost,” she said, “ I have 
health and our five children also. 
Let us leave this town, and retire 
to some place where we are not 
known, and I and my children will 
labour to support their father.” She 
added, that it their labour was insuf- 
ficient, she would privately beg alms 
for his support The husband rumi- 
nated awhile over this proposition, 
and took this resolution with a con- 
stancy worthy of the honourable life 
he has since led. 

w No,” he said, “ I will not reduce 
you to the disgrace of beggary for 
me ; but since you are capable of 
such attachment to me, I know what 
remains to render me worthy of it” 

He then lost no time in collecting' 
together the remnants of his pro- 
perty, which produced a hundred 
pistoles, and quitted the town with 
his family, taking the road to a dis- 
tant department; and in the first 
place where he thought he was not 
known, he changed his dress for the 
coarse dress of a peasant, making 
his whole family do the same ; and 
continuing his route, arrived at a 
town which he thought fit for his 
purpose, in the neighbourhood of 
which he hired a cabin, with a field, 
and a small vineyard. He then 
bought some wool and flax to employ 
the girls, and tools to cultivate the 
land for himself and the boys, the 
use of which he hired a peasant to 
teach him. 

A few weeks sufficed to conquer 
all difficulties. The example of the 
father and mother excited emula* 
tion among the children; and ac- 
quiring a competence from its labour 
and constancy, originating in the 
courage of the virtuous mother, this 
family lived perfect patterns of peaoe 
and domestic union. 

Gratitude . 

During the unhappy days of Sep- 
tember, 1792, a woman conceived 
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the project of rendering funeral ho- oat with provisions, stores,, and 
nours, from motives of gratitude, to whatever they are likely to want on 
her confessor, whom she understood the voyage, but either agrees to 
to be massacred at the prison De» give them a share of what they take, 
Carmen. As she intently dwelt up- or pays them certain wages. The 
on this idea, she heard an extraor- latter, however, seldom exceed five 
dinary cry in the street, by which or ten rubles for the summer ; a 
she was. drawn to the window : she trifling sum, when we consider the 
saw a cart passing, filled with dead hardships, toils, and dangers attend- 
bodies, and among them recognized ing this profession. The morse- 
tiie person of her confessor ! A sur- catchers usually take with them 
geon, one of her neighbours, hap- a year’s provisions, as they are of- 
pened to be with her; pointing out ten obliged to pass the winter on 
the body, she entreated him to go board their ships. Every vessel 
and purchase it of the driver. Yield- has an oven for baking bread and 
ing to her entreaties, the surgeon cooking their victuals, for the sup- 
went to the driver, and telling him ply of which they take the needful 
his profession, said he wished to pur- stock of wood. The only drink 
chase one of the bodies for dissec- they cariy out with them is water, 
tion. The driver asked him twenty with which when they go ashore 
crowns, permitting him to take his they prepare quas. The time of 
choice. He paid down the money, departure varies according to cir- 
and took the body pointed out to him, cumstances ; some set out at the 
which^he caused to be conveyed into beginning of summer, when the 
the house of his friend s but what White Sea is free from ice ; others 
Was the surgeon’s surprise when he not till autumn, especially if they 
•aw the priest on his feet \ Clothes intend to winter on the voyage. The 
being procured for him, and being greatest peril to which they are ex- 
in the presence of his benefactress, posed at sea, is that of being hem- 
he said, u When I saw my brethren med in by the driving masses of 
massacred at Den Carmen , I ima- ice ; in this case, the ice by its force 
gined it possible to save my life by beats in the sides of the vessel, and 
throwing myself among the dead the morse-catchers are then redu- 
bodies as one of them. I was strip- ced to the dreadful alternative either 
ped, and thrown into the cart in of being buried in the waves on the 
which you saw me. I did not re- spot, or of getting on the fields of 
ceive a single wound; the blood with ice floating at the mercy of the 
which you saw me covered was that winds, till cold and hunger put an 
of the carcases with which I was end to their sufferings. And yet it 
confounded. Receive, my benefac- has happened, though very rarely, 
tress, the most grateful thanks l It is that some of these poor fellows ha v^ 
probable, thac, thrown into a quarry been brought alive to land on their 
with the bodies of my unfortunate flakes of ice. . 
companions, I should have perished When the morse-catchers are 
there !” All three then fell on their happily arrived at the place of their 
knees, and returned thanks to Hea- destination, the first thing they do is 
ven for this singular deliverance. to conduct their vessels to some safe 

anchorage, where they generally 
esse find several v little huts that have 

been constructed by their predeces- 
morse fishing described. sors in this hazardous warfare, and 

then commit themselves to the small 
THE people who go out to catch boats, of which every vessel takes 
the morse are hired for that pur- with it one or two, to proceed to 
pose by a master or ship-owner, the conflict with the beasts of 
who not only furnishes them with the ocean. This is usually done 
the necessary vessels, but fits them on the first fine day, because then 
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the morses delight in going on the 
land or on the ice to repose ; and 
besides, they are at times stimulat- 
ed to leave their native element for 
a length of time for the purpose of 
copulation j which business lasts with 
these monsters for a month or two, 
or to cast their young, or to rescue 
themselves from the bites of the sea- 
lice, by which tfce morse in summer 
is perpetually tormented, and from 
which they have no other means of 
^raping than by fleeing into an ele- 
ment which deprives these insects of 
life. All these causes together collect 
them frequently on the beach or 
the fields of ice, in prodigious num- 
bers. When the captors discover 
one of these multitudes, they must 
have the precaution to approach 
them against the wind, recause 
- these ammals have so fine a smell, 
that they perceive the approach of 
men with the wind at a great dis- 
tance, and then immediately take 
to the water ; whereas in the con- 
trary case they continue lying un- 
disturbed, though they even sec the 
boat advancing to them. Besides, 
the morse-catchers by this means 
have, the advantage of discovering 
sooner the place where the prey 
has couched ; for these fat animals, 
Especially in summer, emit fa r rouqd 
them a horrid stench. 

When the captors have reached 
this formidable encampment, they 
immediately quit their karbasses or 
boats, armed with nothing but their 
pikes, cut off the way to the sea 
from the morses, and then pierce 
those animals which come first to 
save themselves in the water. As 
it is the way with the morses to 
scramble over ope another in tljpir 
attempts to escape, from the num- 
bers of the slain there soon arises a 
bulwark which effectually choaks 
up the passage to the living, and 
then the captors proceed with the 
.slaughter til* they have left not one 
alive. It sometimes happens, that 
after such an engagement so great 
are the heaps of the dead, that the 
vessels can only contain the heads 
fr the teeth, and the people are 


obliged to leave the fat or blubber 
and the skins behind. 

But, easy as it is for the captors 
to conquer the morse by land, so 
dangerous is the conflict with these 
animals in their own element..^ 
We have only to recollect that the 
morse is commonly of the size of a 
large ox, and that, besides their 
shaip teeth, they are provided with 
two long stout tusks, forjudging how 
a sea fight of this kind is likely to 
terminate. When any of the morses 
escape into the water before they 
can all be killed, the captors leap 
upon the ice, and fell upon the ani- 
mals with harpoons, which they 
strive to strike into their breasts or 
their belly, and to each of which is 
fastened a long cord. This done, 
they drive a stake into the ice, wind 
the other end of the long harpoon- 
string round it, and are now drawn 
about, on the piece of ice on which 
they stand, by the animal till he has 
lost his strength, when they draw 
him upon the ice by the cord, and 
kill him outright. But when the 
morses lie so near to the water, that 
they can leap in ere the attack be- 
gins, then the captors fasten the 
cord, when they have thrown the 
harpoon, only to the head of the 
boat, which is then drawn by the 
Jiuge animal so deep into the water, 
that the sailors must all run imme- 
diately astern. The morse having 
fruitlessly endeavoured to get loose 
from the cord, rises erect upon the 
surface of the water, and makes a 
furious attack on his persecutors...... 

In this he is sometimes so successful 
as to shatter the boat with his tusks, 
or to throw himself suddenly by a 
proportionate leap into the midships. 
Then nothing is left to the crew, 
but to jump overboard, and to hold 
by the gunnel* till other morse-hun- 
ters come to their assistance in this 
desperate situation. To mitigate 
the danger of these misfortunes, the 
captors not only take all proper 
measures, but it is even laid down 
by laws and regulations what con- 
duct every one is to observe during 
the voyage, and in the actual en- 
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counter with the morses. Each of 
these companies consists generally 
of a master or pilot, two harpooners, 
two barreling people, a steersman, 
and several rowers, each of whom 
has his appointed duty. 


before the stall whidh my father had 
formerly used, exposed to the sneers 
of the standers by, and the incle- 
mency of the weather; a penance 
by which, I trust, I have propitiated 
Heaven for this only instance, I be- 
lieve, of contumacy towards my fa- 
ther.” 


•ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


DURING the last visit which the 
doctor made to Litchfield, the friends 
with whom he was staying missed 
him one morning at the breakfast 
table : on enquiring after him of the 
servants, they understood he had set 
off from Litchfield at a very early 
hour, without mentioning to any of 
the family whither he was going. 
The day passed without the return 
of the illustrious guest, and the party 
began to be very uneasy on his ac- 
count, when, just before the supper 
hour, the door opened, and the doc- 
tor stalked into the room. A solemn 
silence of a few minutes ensued, no- 
body daring to enquire the cause of 
his absence, which was at length re- 
lieved by Johnson addressing the 
lady of the house in the following 
manner: 

M Madam, I beg your pardon for 
the abruptness of my departure from 


SPEED OF THE OSJRICH. 

DURING the time that Mr. 
Adanson was at Podor, a French 
factory on the south bank of the ri- 
ver Niger, he says, that two os- 
triches, which had been about two 
years in the factory, afforded him 
a sight of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. These gigantic birds, though 
young, were nearly of the full size. 
They were so tame, that two little 
blacks mounted both together on the 
bqck of the largest No sooner did 
he feel theif weight, than he began 
to run as fast as possible, and car- 
ried them several times round the 
village ; as it was impossible to stop 
him otherwise than by obstructing 
the passage. This sight pleased me 
so much, that I wished it to be re- 
peated ; and, to try their strength, 
directed a foil-grown negro to mount 


your house this morning; but I was * the smallest, and two others the 


constrained to it by my conscience. 
Fifty years ago, madam, on this day, 
I committed a breach of filial piety, 
which has ever since lain heavy on 
my mind, and has not till this day 
been expiated. My father, you re- 
collect, was a bookseller, and had 
long been in the habit of attending 

... market, and opening a stall 

for the sale of his books during that 
day. Confined to his bed by indis- 
position, he requested me, this time 
fifty years ago, to visit the market, 
and attend the stall in his place. 
But, madam, my pride prevented 
me from doing my duty, and I gave 
my father a refusal. To do away 
the sin of this disobedience, I this 
day went in a post-chaise to ............. 

{Vid going into the market at the 
time of high business, uncovered my 
head, and stood with it bare an hour 


largest This burthen did not seem 
at all • disproportioned to their 
strength. At first they went a pret- 
ty high trot, but when they became 
heated a little, they expanded their 
wings, as though to catch the wind, 
and they moved with such fleetness 
that they seemed not to touch the 
ground. Every one must, one time 
or other, have seen a partridge run, 
consequently must know that there 
is no man whatever able to keep up 
with it ; and it is easy to imagine, 
that if this bird had a longer' step, 
its speed would be considerably aug- 
mented. Tfie ostriclf moves like 
the partridge, with both these ad- 
vantages ; and I am satisfied that 
those I am speaking of would have 
distanced the fleetest race-horses 
that were ever bred in England. It 
is true they would not hold out so 
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long as a horse, bat without all doubt 
they would be able to perform the 
race in less time. I have frequently 
beholden this sight, which is capable 
of giving one an idea of the prodi- 
gious strength of an ostrich ; and of 
- showing what use it might be of, had 
we but die method of breaking and 
managing it as we do a horse. 


CHARACTER OF THE STORK. 

IT has a grave air, and a mourn- 
ibl visage ; yet, when roused by ex- 
ample, it shows a certain degree of 
gaiety, for it joins the frolics of chil- 
dren, hopping and playing with them. 
* I saw in a garden, says Dr. Her- 
mann, w where the children were 
playing at hide and seek, a tame 
stork join the party, run its turn 
when touched, and distinguish the 
child whose turn it was to pursue 
the rest so well, as, along with the 
others, to be on its guard?’ 

A wild stork was brought by a 
former, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburgh, into his poultry-yard, to 
be the companion of a tame one he 
had long kept there ; but the tame 
stork, disliking the idea of a rival, 
fell upon the poor stranger, and beat 
him so unmercifully, that he was 
compelled to take wing, and with 
«nnw> difficult y got away. About 
four months afterwards, however, 
he returned to the poultry-yard, re- 
covered of its wounds, and attended 
by three other storks, who no sooner 
alighted than they altogether fell up- 
on the tame stork and killed him. 


den ; one soon died, bnt the other 
continued to pick up such food as 
the place afforded, till winter de- 
prived it of its usual supply. Neces- 
sity soon compelled it to draw nearer 
the house, by which it gradually be- 
came familiarized to occasional in- 
terruptions from the family. At 
length one of the servants, when she 
had occasion to go into the back- 
kitchen with a light, observed that 
the lapwing always uttered his cry 
cf* peewit 9 to obtain admitance. He 
soon grew more familiar : as the 
winter advanced, he approached as 
far as the kitchen, but with much 
caution, as that part of the house 
was generally occupied by a dog and 
a cat, whose friendship the lapwing 
at length conciliated so entirely, that 
it was his regular custom to resort 
to the fire-side as'soon as it grew 
dark, and spend the evening and 
night with his two associates, sitting 
close by them, and partaking of the 
comforts of a warm fire-side. As 
soon as spring appeared, he left off 
coming to the house and betook him- 
self to the garden ; but on the ap- 
proach of winter he had recourse to 
nis old shelter and friends, who re- 
ceived him very cordially. Security 
was productive of insolence ; what 
was at first obtained with caution, 
was afterwards taken without re- 
serve ; he frequently amused him- 
self with washing in the bowl which 
was set for the dog to drink out of $ 
and while he was thus employed, he 
showed marks of the greatest indig- 
natioh if either of his companions 
presumed to interrupt him.v He 
died in the asylum he had chosen, 
being choaked with something that 
he picked up from the floor. 


i 
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SOCIABILITY OF THE LAPWING. rsam 

THE following anecdote exhibits the dignity of geese find* 
foe domestic nature of the lapwing, gated. 

as well as the art with which it con- 

the regard of animals differ- THE following instance of wa rm 

S firom itself Id nature, and gene- affection in a goose was communi- 
y canddered as hostile to every cated to the Compte de Bufibn, by a 
species of the feathered tribe. Two man both of veracity and informa- 
of these birds were given to a cler- tion. The following are nearly ids 
gym an, who put them into hi* gar* owe word? * 

TOL.II. H0. VII. 9 
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“ There were two ganders, a grey 
•and white one (the latter named 
Jacquot ), with three females. The 
two males were perpetually con- 
tending for the company of these 
three dames. When one or the other 
prevailed, it assumed the direction 
of them, and hindered the other 
from approaching. He, who was 
the master during the night, would 
not yield in the morning; and the, 
two gallants fought so furiously, that 
it was necessary to run and part 
them. It happened one day, that, 
being drawn to the bottom of the 
garden by their cries, I found them 
with their necks entwined, striking 
their wings with rapidity and asto- 
nishing force; the three females 
turned round, as wishing to separate 
them, but without effect ; at last the 
white gander was worsted, over- 
thrown, and maltreated by theother. 
I parted them, happily for the white 
one, as he would otherwise have lost 
his life. Then the grey gander be- 
gan screaming, and gabbling, and 
clapping his wings, and ran to join 
his mistresses, giving each a noisy 
salute, to which the three dames 
replied, ranging themselves at the 
same time round him. Meanwhile 
poor Jacquot was in a pitiable con- 
dition, and, retiring, sadly vented 
at a distance his doleful cries. It 
was several days before l\e recover- 
ed from his dejection, during which 
time I had sometimes occasion to 
pass through the court where he 
stayed. I saw him always thrust 
out from society, and each time I pass- 
ed he came gabbling to roe. One 
day he approached so near me, and 
showed so much friendship, that 
I could not help caressing him, by 
stroking with my hand his back and 
neck, to which he seemed sq sensi- 
ble, as to follow me into the entrance 
of the court Next day, as I again 
assed, he ran to me, and I gave 
im the same caresses, with which 
alone he was not satisfied, but 
teemed, by his gestures, to desire 
that I should lead him to his mates. 
I accordingly did lead him to their 
quarter, and, upon his arrival, he 
#egan his vociferations, and director 


addressed the three dames, who foil- 
ed not to answer him. Immediately 
the grey victor sprung upon Jacquot 
I left them for a moment ; he was 
always the stronger; I took part 
with my Jacquot, who was under ; 
I set him over his rival; he was 
thrown under ; I set him up again. 
In this way they fought eleven mi- 
nutes, and by the assistance which 
I gave, he obtained the advantage 
over the grey gander, and got pos- 
session of the three dames. When 
my friend Jacquot saw himself mas- 
ter, he would not venture to leave 
his females, and therefore no longer 
came to me when I passed s he only 
gave me at a distance many tokens 
of friendship, shouting and clapping 
his wings, out would not quit his 
companions, lest, perhaps, the other 
should take possession. Things went 
on in this way till the breeding sea- 
son, and he never gabbled to me but 
at a distance. When his females, 
however, began to sit, he left them, 
and redoubled his friendship to me. 
One day, having followed me as for 
as the ice-house, at the top of the 
park, the place where I must neces- 
sarily part with him, in pursuing 
my way to a wood at half a league 
distance, I shut him in the park. 
He no sooner saw himself separated 
from me, than he vented strange 
cries. However, I went on my 
road, and had advanced about a 
third of the way, when the noise of 
a heavy flight made me turn round 
my head: I saw my Jacquot four 
paces from me. He followed me 
all the way, partly on foot, partly 
on wing, getting before me, and 
stopping at the cross paths to see 
what way I should take. Our ex- 
pedition lasted from ten o’clock in 
the morning till eight in the evening, 
and yet ray companion followed me 
through all the windings of the wood, 
without seeming to be tired. After 
this he followed and attended me 
every where, so as to become trou- 
blesome, I not being able to go to 
any place without his tracing my 
steps, so that one day he even came 
to find me in the church. Another 
time, as he was passing by the rec- 
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tor’s window, he heard me talking 
in the room ; and, as he found the 
door open,, he entered, climbed up 
stairs, and marching in, gave a loud 
burst of joy, to the no small affright 
of the family. 

“ I am sorry, in relating such 
pleasing traits of my good and faith- 
nil friend Jacquot, when I reflect 
that it was myself that first dissolved 
the sweet friendship ; but it was ne- 
cessary that I should separate him 
by force. Poor Jacquot fended him- 
self as free in the best apartments 
as in his own, and after several ac- 
cidents of that kind, he was shut up, 
and I saw him no more. His inqui- 
etude lasted above a year, and he 
died from vexation. ' He was be- 
come as dry as a bit of wood, as 1 
am told, for I would not see him, 
and his death was concealed from 
me for more than two months after 
the event. Were I to recount all 
the friendly incidents between me 
and poor Jacquot, I should not, in 
four days, have done writing. He 
died in the third year of the reign 
of friendship, aged seven years and 
two months.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE BURYING- 
BEETLE. 

THIS account of the bury ing-bettle 
is taken from M. Gleditch, a well- 
known writer on natural history. 

This gentlemen had at different 
times observed, that moles which 
had been left upon the ground after 
they had been killed, very unaccount- 
ably disappeared.^ He therefore was 
determined to ascertain by experi- 
ment, if possible, what could be the 
cause of this singular occurrence. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, he 
accordingly obtained a dead mole, 
which he placed on the moist soft 
earth of his garden, and in two days 
he found it sunk to the depth of four 
fingen’ breadth into the earth : it 
was in the same position in which 
he had placed it, and its grave cor- 
responded exactly with the length 
and breadth of its body. The day 


following this grave was half filled 
up ; and he drew out the whole 
cautiously, which exhaled a horrible 
stench, and found, directly under it, 
little holes in which were four 
beetles of the present species. Dis- 
covering at this time nothing but 
these beetles, he put them into the 
hollow, and they quickly hid them- 
selves among the earth. He then 
replaced the mole as he found it, 
and having spread a little soft earth 
over it, left it without looking at it 
again for the space of six days. On 
the 12th of June he again took up 
the same carcase, which he found 
in the highest state of corruption, 
swarming with small, thick, whitish 
worms, that appeared to be the fa- 
mily of the beetles. These circum- 
stances induced him to suppose that 
it was the beetles that had thus 
buried the mole, and that they had 
done this for the sake of lodging in 
it their offspring. 

Mr. G. then took a glass cucurbit, 
and half filled it with moist earth ; 
into this he put the four beetles with 
their young, and they immediately 
concealed themselves. This cucur- 
bit, covered with a cloth, was placed 
on the open ground, and in the 
course of fifty days the four beetles 
interred the bodies of four frogs, 
three small birds, tvjo grasshoppers, 
and one mole, besides the en trails of 
a fish, and two morsels of the lungs 
of an ox. 

Of the mode in which they per- 
formed this very singular operation, 
the following is an account. A linnet 
that had been dead six hours was 
placed in the middle of the cucur- 
bit ; in a few moments the beetles 
quitted their holes and traversed the 
body. After a few hours, one pair 
of the beetles only was seen about 
the bird, the largest of which was 
suspected to be the male. They be- 
gan their work in hollowing out the 
earth from under the bird. They 
arranged a cavity the size of the 
bird, by pushing all around the body 
the earth which they removed. To 
succeed in these efforts, they leaned 
themselves strongly upon their col- 
lars, and, bending down their heads, 
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forced out the earth around the bird 
like a kind of rampart The work 
being finished, and the bird having 
fallen into the hollow, they covered 
it, and thus closed the grave. 

It appeared as if the bird moved 
alternately its head, its tail, its wings, 
or feet Every time that any of these 
movements were observed, the ef- 
forts that the beetles made to draw 
the body into the grave, which was 
now nearly completed, might be re- 
marked : in effecting this, they joint- 
ly drew it by its feathers below. 
This operation lasted full two hours, 
when the smallest or male beetle, 
drove away the female from the 
grave, and would not allow her to 
return, forcing her to enter the hole 
as often as she attempted to come 
out of it. 

This beetle continued the work 
alone for at least five hours, and it 
was truly astonishing to observe the 
great quantity of earth that he re- 
moved in that time : but the surprize 
of Mr. G. was much augmented, 
when he saw the little animal, stif- 
fening its collar, and exerting all its 
strength, lift up the bird, make it 
change its place, turn, and in some 
measure arrange it in the grave that 
it had prepared, which was so spa- 
cious, and so far cleared, that he 
could perceive exactly under the 
bird all the movements and all the 
actions of the beetle. 

From time to time the beetle, 
coming out of its hole, mounted upon 
the bird, and appeared to tread it 
down ; then returning to the charge, 
it drew the bird more and more in- 
to the earth, till it was sunk to a 
considerable depth. The beetle, in 
consequence of this uninterrupted 
labour, appeared to be tired ; lean- 
ing its head upon the earth, it conti- 
nued in that position near an hour, 
without motion, and it then retired 
completely under ground. 

Early in the morning, the body 
was drawn entirely under ground to 
the depth of two fingers’ breadth, in 
the same position that it had when 
laid on the earth ; so that this little 
corpse seemed as if it were laid out 
on a bier, with a small mount or 


rampart all round, for the purpose 
of covering. In the evening, the 
bird was sunk about half a finger’s 
breadth deeper into the earth ; and 
the operation was continued for near 
two days more, when the work ob- 
tained its final completion. 

A single beetle was put into the 
glass cucurbit with the body of a 
mole, and covered, as before, with a 
fine linen cloth. About seven o’clock 
in the morning, the beetle had drawn 
the head of the mole below ; and, in 
pushing the earth backward, had 
formed a pretty high rampart around 
it The interment was completed, 
in this instance, by four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a space of time so 
short, that one could scarcely have 
imagined possible by so small a crea- 
ture, without any assistance, consi- 
dering that the body of the mole must 
hive exceeded it in bulk and weight 
at least thirty times. 

While engaged in these experi- 
ments, a friend who wished to dry a 
toad in the shade, fixed it to a stick 
which he stuck into the ground. 
When it began to putrify, the bee- 
tles, allured by the smell, ha\ing 
loosened the end of the stick that 
was fixed in the earth, brought it to 
the ground, and they then interred 
both the toad and the stick together. 


ACCOUNT OF ROSLIN CASTLE. 

By a Lady . 

ROSLIN i sweet Roslin !....even 
though on a gloomy afternoon, and 
a good deal of rain, I was charmed, 
I was enchanted, with its beauties. 
The chapel was the first thing seen, 
being very near the inn. Its out- 
side appeared to me like a common 
looking kirk, with a tiny side door 
for an entrance. Certainly a larger 
one, at the end, must have once ex- 
isted, though now walled up. At 
present, there are only two Small 
Gothic doors, opposite each other. 
No sooner had I passed the thres- 
hold, and entered the side aisle, 
than I was struck with astonish* 
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ment, at the beautiful structure and 
workmanship of the deling and pil- 
lars ; which, I suppose, were ori- 
fpnally of a reddish stone, which 
time and weather have changed and 
softened to a variety of most beauti- 
ful tints. This chapel was built in 
the purest age of Gothic architec- 
ture, by a Sinclair of Caithness, who 
married the daughter of Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland. The cha- 
pel is a good way from the castle 
that was Sinclair’s residence ; which 
in its time must have been *a place 
of great strength from its situation, 
on a point of a rock, inaccessible on 
every side but one, and that so nar- 
row, that it is probable it was only 
a gateway and drawbridge. The 
chapel of Roslin has been the bnry- 
ing-place of the Sinclairs of Caith- 
ness for ages ; but at present they 
have no property at Roslin. 

As one generally learns the le- 
gend of the spot one visits, from 
some garrulous guide, that of Roslin 
chapel must not be forgotten ; but 
It was told in language so unintelli- 
gible, by the good wife who showed 
it, that I fear my tale will be but 
imperfect. An abridgment how- 
ever, may not be amiss. I shall, 
therefore, only take up her tale 
from the apprentice’s pillar, which 
is certainly very different from all 
the others. 

The architect employed to build 
this chapel could not discover the 
intent of the plan given him ; he 
was therefore obliged to go to Rome 
to learn his lesson. In the mean 
time his apprentice, having more 
penetration than his master, disco- 
vered the design ; and in the ab- 
sence of the architect, wrought the 
pillar that goes by his name. When 
the master returned, and found 
that his lad had more skill than 
himself, he struck him a violent 
blow upon his temple, which in- 
stantly killed him. 

Over what I suppose to have been 
the great door, opposite the four 
windows over the altar-piece, is 
carved the broken head of the poor 
apprentice, and his mother weeping 
for his untimely After all hi* 


trouble, the architect did not suc- 
ceed, if the apprentice’s pillar was 
conformable to the original plan of 
the edifice ; for no other part of the 
work in the chapel resembles it; or 
the employer did not like the richer 
and more complicated style of the 
apprentice’s pillar, so well as the 
more simple workmanship of the 
rest of the chapeL 

Roslin chapel is not large, but is 
reckoned to be a specimen of a very 
chaste and elegant piece of Gothic 
architecture. It is a ruin, but the 
most perfect ruin that can be seen. 
From the chapel to the ruined cas- 
tle is a short quarter of a mile, down 
a very steep hill. There is but a 
very small part of the castle stand- 
ing ; a middling modern house be- 
ing erected on apart of its walL — . 
It is situated, as I have before men- 
tioned, upon a small peninsulated 
promontory of an immense rock, 
high above the surrounding river, 
North Esk, which winds round the 
castle, rushing hoarsely over its 
rocky bed, imprisoned by perpendi- 
cular sides of towering rocks, finely 
covered with wood ; its noise, and 
its romantic beauties increase as it 
rolls down towards Hawthorndean, 
and forms a most picturesque view 
from the turning at the entrance to 
the castle. The walks by the river’s 
side, cut through the rocks and 
woods of Roslin, are enchanting be- 
yond description. It is impossible to 
do justice to the romantic charms of 
either Roslin or Hawthorndean ; 
whose ancient walls rise amidst 
rocks and wood, hanging over the 
opposite side of the river, within 
sight of the walks of Roslin. Haw- 
thorndean belongs to bishop Aber- 
nethy Drummond, and was once the 
habitation of a [the] poet of the 
name of Drummond. 

In going through Leswade, from 
Dalkeith to Roslin, we met a coun- 
try wedding ; it was then a very 
fine day, and the parties had just 
quitted the kirk, and mounted their 
horses. The bride and bridegroom 
were on the first horse, and a long 
cavalcade followed them ; some 
double on a hone, some single, all 
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trotting after the happy pair. As 
soon as they got down the steep hill 
from the kirk, they scampered 
through the town as fast as they 
could, in order to escape, as quick- 
ly as possible, the gaping curiosity 
of the town’s-folks, who all came 
crowding to their doors. This, pro- 
bably, was a penny wedding. In 
former times, when money was of 
far greater value than it is at pre- 
sent, it was the custom, in some 
parts of Scotland, when a bridegroom 
was not in circumstances to treat 
the guests at his marriage, for all 
who were invited to the wedding to 
pay each one penny, for dinner, 
dancing, See. And although a shil- 
ling, or more, be now paid on such 
occasions, still they are called pen- 
ny wedding^. It is no very uncom- 
mon thing for the meeting at such 
weddings to be so numerous, as from 
the profits of it to enable the new 
married pair to furnish their house, 
or take a small farm. 


ON THE PROPENSITY OF SEVERAL 

NATIONS TO HARD DRINKING. 

IT is in general with whole na- 
tions as with individuals. The more 
noble and generous they are, so much 
the more moderate are they in the 
enjoyments of sense ; and, on the con- 
trary, the more base and ignoble, so 
much the more preponderant and 
unconquerable is their propensity to 
sensual pleasures of the grosser 
kinds. One main branch of sensua- 
lity is an inclination to intoxicating 
or stupefying liquors and drugs ; and 
this inclination augments, in whole 
nations, allowing for some particular 
exceptions, the causes whereof I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to as- 
certain, in equal proportion with the 
decline of superior mental powers, 
and the disposition to great virtues 
and signal exploits. Accordingly, all 
Sclavonian nations have ever been, 
as in general more sensual, so also 
more intemperate in the use of strong 
liquors, than the not-Sclavonian ; 
and the former are again, in regard 


to gluttony, beyond all comparison 
exceeded by the Mongolian nations. 

I here pass by the oriental nations, 
having already taken notice of them 
in another dissertation. Neither 
shall I collect together the universal 
testimony of travellers concerning 
the gluttony of each particular Scla- 
vonian nation, the Poles, the Illyri- 
ans, Moldavians, and VaUachians. I 
confine myself principally to the 
Russians, because I find the most 
express and accurate accounts of 
them in writers of the highest credit 
sufficient to convince every one, that 
the gluttony of the other not-Sdavo- 
nian nations was never so great as 
among the common Russians. 

When the elder Gmelin was on 
his travels through Siberia, between 
the years 1733 and 1743, there hap- 
pened no religious festival, no civil 
anniversary, no family entertain- 
ment, which was not celebrated by 
all who assisted at them by a gene- 
ral intoxication. This rage for drink- 
ing in the Russians of Siberia, Gme- 
lin knew not how to compare to any 
thing but a contagious burning fever 
that attacked every age and rank 
and sex, which, though it had its in- 
tervals, soon returned, at stated pe- 
riods, with equal or increased fury. 
This drinking fever always broke 
out more violently and universally 
on the high festivals, and therefore 
also in the Christmas week. From 
Christmas to the Epiphany, and fre- 
quently for a week longer, it was 
extremely rare to see a sober person. 
The Siberians were not satisfied with 
being intoxicated once a day, but the 
drinking and the riot continued night 
and day almost incessantly. During 
all this time it was not possible, 
either by intreaties or bribes, or any 
other means but open violence, to 
induce artificers and labourers to 
work, and when the travellers ar- 
rived at any place on this or any the 
like drinking-festival, their soldiers 
and the rest of their attendants, not- 
withstanding all the threats they 
could employ, got drunk as immode- 
rately and continually as the inha- 
bitants of the place, and they had 
nothing to do but to wait there in 
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patience till the paroxysm was over, 
plot only men, but women likewise, 
frequently drink themselves to death; 
and it is affirmed by Bruce, that, in 
what is called the Butter-week, sel- 
dom a morning passes in Mosco, but 
from ten to twelve persons are found 
dead in the streets, who have fallen 
down in the night, and been frozen. 
Of such mortal intoxications we can 
the less doubt, on reading that a sin- 
gle boor will frequently drink in one 
day brandy to the amount of five ru- 
bles. 

Not less licentious than the Christ- 
mas week, were the Butter -week, as 
it is called, or the week before Lent, 
the Easter week, every saint’s day, 
every harvest or threshing feast, 
every consecration of a church, and 
all other solemn occasions. Such 
festivals and solemnities often fol- 
lowed so close on each other, that 
they were drunk for a whole month 
together, particularly in October, 
from one festival to another. At 
these times, when the Russians of 
Siberia were once fallen into this 
rage, it co6t them inexpressible ef- 
forts to return to their usual way of 
life, and to be completely drunk only 
once in about every four days. 

The ordinary liquor for this pur- 
pose used by the Russians of Siberia 
is bad brandy, and when this is want- 
ing, a sort of beer, which they fre- 
quently render more inebriating by 
infusing a handful of the ephedra mo* 
nostachya. This herb has the peculi- 
arproperty of producing such a sur- 
prising intoxication, that those who 
are drank with it continue singing 
and capering till they fall down to the 
ground. When the brandy or the 
beer is all out, they then guzzle down 
the dregs, as every thing is of a good 
taste to them that does but fill. 

TTie viceroy and governor in great 
towns, and, after their example, the 
sub-governor and secretary, let no 
court-holiday, and no names-day and 
birth-day in their own family, pass 
unsotemnized. To such festivities, 
not only the officer and the higher 
and lower orders of the clergy, but 
likewise the most considerable per- 
ms in trade are invited* To the 


former the most choice foreign wines 
are served in abundance ; but to the 
latter only mead is presented instead 
of wine, and yet no merchant goes 
away from table without leaving up- 
on it a half ruble of a ruble for the 
honour of having been feasted at so 
noble a board, by which custom the 
expences of the entertainment are 
greatly diminished. At the tables 
of the inferior voivodes the brandy 
is drunk not out of common wine 
glasses, but large stochans or tum- 
blers, and whoever at such banquets 
has been the most beastly in his 
drinking and in his behaviour, has a 
rich present sent him the following 
day. Drunkenness there, at this pre- 
sent day, is so little disgraceful, that 
it is not taken amiss evennn ladies of 
the best breeding. It is not long ago, 
that not only the common people, 
but princes and ladies of quality, 
when sick, would drink whole gob- 
lets of brandy instead of the water 
prescribed them by the physician. 

The generality of our reader* 
would scarcely believe that the Rus- 
sians can be outdone in drinking by 
other nations. But they will think 
quite otherwise when they shall have 
read the following accounts of the 
excesses of the Negroes and Ameri- 
cans. 

All travellers are agreed herein, 
that, among the Negroes, not only 
men, but also women and children, 
have an unsurmountable propensity 
to strong liquors. In Africa palm- 
wine, and especially European bran- 
dy, and in the West-Indies rum, are 
their favourite drinks. For procur- 
ing European brandy, kings sell their 
subjects, husbands their wives, and 
parents their children for slaves to 
the Europeans. When they have 
obtained this water of life, or fire- 
water, as they call it, they seldom 
leave it till they have seen the end 
of it Thus, a Negro-king continu- 
ed uninterruptedly drinking for six 
days and nights, without taking any 
the least food. The Negroes usually 
assemble every afternoon in certain 
public buildings' appropriated to 
that purpose, and fuddle themselves 
either in brandy, or for want sf it, 
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In palm-wine. When the first calls 
of thirst are silenced, and the head 
begins to grow warm, they order 
the wine to be brought in bottles 
holding one or two quarts, and con- 
tinue drinking as long as there is 
any left In these drunken carousals, 
women and even children of three 
or four years old take part, as the 
capacity of drinking a great deal is 
esteemed an honourable art. For- 
merly the drunkard, who wanted to 
make a figure, let two-thirds of the 
wine run down his beard. If, during 
their senseless intoxication, they 
commit murder or any other act of 
violence, they, with the utmost com- 
posure, take no blame to themselves, 
but lay the fault on the wine or the 
brandy. « 

The Americans, beyond all other 
nations of their kind, justify the re- 
mark, that the slow and stupid sa- 
vages have never shown greater in- 
genuity than in the discovery of the 
art of making inflammatory liquors. 
There is hardly any eatable fruit, or 
root, or plant, from which they have 
not learnt the method of preparing 
an intoxicating drink ; and many of 
the wildest savages had, previous to 
the arrival of the Europeans, invent- 
ed from six to nine several kinds of 
strong liquors. The most universal 
drink of the original Americans, is 
that which bears the name of chica, 
which indeed is prepared a great 
many different ways, but the most 
usual is from maize, or Turkish 
wheat Some soak the maize in wa- 
ter, even in feculent water. But 
commonly it is chewed by old wo- 
men, and as often by young children, 
who spit it out all together into a 
vessel, where it is left standing till 
the whole mass has fermented. The 
Americans give several reasons why 
the maize is best chewed, and why 
this mastication should be performed 
by old women and young children. 
Namely, they pretend that it is a 
common observation, that the chica 
never more perfectly ferments than 
when it is mixed with spittle. But 
they make choice of old women and 
children in preference to marriage- 
able girls and young wives, for the 


purpose of mastication, because they 
reckon them impure on account of 
the monthly evacuations to which 
they are subject Even the Europe- 
ans accustom themselves to the chi- 
ca prepared in this manner; yet 
they would take care not to drink it, 
if a living toad were thrown in and 
dissolved in it, as Gage saw done 
with his own eyes among the Indians 
of Guatimala*. 

When the Americans have pre- 
pared a due quantity of this chica, 
they invite their friends to a jovial 
drinking bout Indeed there are par- 
ticular districts where the women 
abstain from drinking at these scenes 
of riot, and when their husbands have 
had enough, carefully put them to 
rest; but usually the women and 
children take part, like the men, in 
these drunken frolics, and the wo- 
men even give a good dose of chica 
to their children at the breast....... 

When the Americans have once be- 
gun to carouse, they observe no 
bounds, but drink till they fall bereft 
of their senses on the earth. The 
drunkards resist with all their might 
any attempts to carry them off, and 
return with a kind of fury to the field 
of battle ; and this, continues Ulloa, 
is not peculiar to Americans of any 
particular districts, but in this they 
are every where alike. The most 
violent vomitings not only do not in 
the least abate the drunken rage of 
the Americans, but rather inflame 
it more ; and when they are relieved 
and somewhat freshened by it, they 
fell to it again with redoubled avidi- 
ty. Such drinking bouts last not only 
three or four days, during whicn 
every American drinks as much as 
would fill a large cask, but at times 
for ten or fifteen days, nay, for three 
or four months almost without inter* 

• Ulloa, voyag. vol. i. p. 249, pro- 
nounces the chica, when prepared like 
our beer, without the disgusting masti- 
cation by the old women, to be not only 
9 , very nutritious and cooling drink, but 
also ascribes to it several medicinal vir- 
tues, and particularly praises it as a 
powerful promoter of urine ffid a prt* 
Krvauye from tbs gravsk 
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mission. When any one falls, there 
he remains, whether in a heavy 
shower of rain or in a morass, or in 
a heap of filth, till he comes to him- 
self, without letting any thing dis- 
turb him. When a man feels the 
burning heat too excessive, he makes 
great wounds in his head, in the 
temples, or the breast, or sticks a 
knife in the calf of the leg, in order 
to ease himself a little from the con- 
suming fire by a copious loss of blood. 
It almost always happens that some 
of them die from the excessive 
draughts they have taken; and still 
more frequently that they come to 
bloody conflicts, in which several are 
either killed or wounded. All acts 
of manslaughter and maiming com- 
mitted in fits of drunkenness appear 
to the Americans as perfecly inno- 
cent, and are never revenged, either 
by the magistrate, or by the rela- 
tions, or even by the wounded per- 
son himself 

Ever since the American savages 
have been acquainted with the Eu- 
ropean brandy, or with the rum pre- 
pared by the Europeans, their ea- 
gerness after intoxication is much 
increased by a new incentive. They 
themselves confess that the fire-wa- 
ter kills them before their time, that 
it reduces them to poverty, that it 
undermines their activity and vi- 
gour; but they add, that it is impos- 
sible for them to abstain from it, and 
complain of the Europeans for hav- 
ing introduced among them so dan- 
gerous and irresistible a liquor. For 
procuring brandy, in South Ameri- 
ca, they sell all they have, even their 
wives and children ; and in northern 
Louisiana it has often happened, that 
the most faithful, and to all appear- 
ance the most sensible Indians, have 
murdered their masters at the chace, 
only for the sake of getting posses- 
sion of his brandy -bottle. The labo- 
rious Indians who work in the Spa- 
nish mines expend in a few hours in 
nun the half of the money that is 
paid them every Sunday ; and in the 
same manner, the other Americans, 
women as well as men, throw away 
all or greatest part of the money 
they earn, and are therefore obliged 
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to put up with the most wretched 
habitations, the vilest food, and the 
poorest covering. When they have 
drunk out their stock of brandy, they 
beg the Europeans, with tears in 
their eyes, to give them more bitter 
water, or demand it with the utmost 
assurance. In Peru an Indian drank 
to the amount. of seven pesos, or thir- 
teen bottles of rum, in a very few 
hours, without feeling any other ef- 
fects from it but a senseless intoxi- 
cation. Adair, unable to free him- 
self from the importunity of an im- 
pudent savage for brandy, gave him 
a large bottle of pepper- water. The 
American drank of this fieiy distil- 
lation till he was almost suffocated. 
He was as little dismayed, however, 
by these painful effects, ^as another 
was after a merry-making, though 
from the violent agitation of his sto- 
mach and bowels he fell breathless 
on the ground. When both had 
somewhat recovered, they broke out 
in extravagant praises of the pow- 
erful water and the bountiful donor. 
Another time Adair was so long per- 
secuted by a savage for brandy, that 
he was obliged at last to give him a 
quart of the strongest spirit of tur- 
pentine. The American presently 
gulped it down, began to foam at 
the mouth, and fell senseless to the 
ground, but was in a few days quite 
recovered by the hot bath and cool- 
ing drinks. 

Though it is agreed by all travel- 
lers, that brandy and the small-pox 
have committed more ravages in 
America than the sword of the Eu- 
ropeans, yet it is no less certain that 
numberless Americans cap be guil- 
ty of the most prodigious excesses 
in drinking, without getting pleuri- 
sies or other sicknesses, the usual 
attendants on that practice with us. 
With all their debauches, as Frazer 
informs us, they will reach to the 
age of a hundred years ; and, with- 
out being bald or grey-headed, num- 
bers are seen that are a hundred 
and twenty, or a hundred and thirty, 
or even of a greater age. 

The foregoing facts are sufficient 
to convince every one, that the pro- 
pensity of the Negroes and Ameri- 
10 
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cans to intoxicating liquors is of a 
kind altogether different from the 
licentiousness in that respect of the 
European nations ; and that the 
former as much exceed the latter in 
their avidity for inffaromatory li- 
quors, as in the capacity of drinking 
them in such quantities as would 
infallibly cost any European his life. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF NOTES OF 
ACCOMODATION. 

The following remarks on a certain spe- 
cies of paper credit, though written 
in England, are also applicable to the 
mercantile system of the United Statesf 
The pro and con on this subject are 
thus discussed by able politicians. 

THE interest which traders have 
in |>eing always possessed of a num- 
ber of notes and bills, has naturally 
led to a great multiplication of them; 
and not only to the multiplication of 
notes given for goods sold, or of re- 
gular bills of exchange, biil to the 
creation of numerous other notes and 
bills. Of these, some are termed 
notes and bills of accommodation: 
and the term fictitious is often ap- 
plied to them. It may be useful to 
describe them particularly. 

The principal motive for fabri- 
cating what must here be called the 
real note, that is, the note drawn in 
consequence of a real sale of goods, 
is the wish to have the means of 
turning it into money. The seller, 
therefore, who desires to have a note 
for goods sold, may be considered as 
taking occasion to ingraft on the 
transaction of the sale, the conveni- 
ent condition of receiving from the 
buyer a discountable note of the same 
amount with the value of the goods. 
A fictitious note, or note of accom- 
modation, is a note drawn for the 
same purpose of being discounted ; 
though it is not also sanctioned by 
the circumstance of having been 
4rawn in consequence of an actual 
sale of goods. Notes of accommo- 
dation are, indeed, of various kinds. 
The following description of one 
may suffice: 


A being in want of 100L requests 
B to accept a note or bill drawn at 
two months, which B, therefore, on 
the face of it, is bound to pay ; it is 
understood, however, that A will 
take care either to discharge the 
bill himself, or to furnish B with the 
means of paying it. A obtains ready 
money for the bill on the joint credit 
of the two parties. A fulfils his pro- 
mise of paying it when due, and thus 
concludes the transaction. This ser- 
vice rendered by B to A is, however, 
not unlikely to be requited at a more 
or less distant period by a similar 
acceptance of a bill on A, drawn and 
discounted for B’s convenience. 

Let us now compare such a bill 
with a real bill. Let us consider in 
what points they differ, or seem to 
differ ; and in what they agree. 

They agree, inasmuch as each is 
a discountable article ; each has 
also been created for the purpose of 
being discounted ; and each is, per- 
haps, discounted in fact Each, 
therefore, serves equally to supply 
means of speculation to the merchant 
So far, moreover, as bills and notes 
constitute what is called the circu- 
lating medium, or paper currency, 
of the country (a topic which shall 
not be here anticipated), and pre- 
vent the use of guineas, the fictitious 
and the real bill are upon an equa- 
lity ; and if the price of commodities 
be raised in proportion to the quan- 
tity of paper currency, the one con- 
tributes to that rise exactly in the 
same manner as the other. 

Before we come to the points in 
which they differ, let us advert to 
one point in whidi they are com- 
monly supposed to be unlike, but in 
which they cannot be said always 
or necessarily to differ. 

44 Real notes,” it is sometimes 
said, u represent actual property. 
There are actual goods in existence, 
which are the counterpart to every 
real note. Notes which are not 
drawn in consequence of a sale of 
goods, are a species of false wealth, 
by which a nation is deceived. 
These supply only an imaginary ca- 
pital; the others indicate one that 
' is real." 
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In answer to this statement it may 
be observed, first, that the notes 
given in consequence of a real sale 
of goods cannot be considered as, on 
that account, certainly representing 
any actual property. Suppose that 
A sells one hundred pounds worth 
of goods to B at six months credit, 
and takes a bill at six months for it ; 
and that B, within a month after, 
sells the same goods, at a like credit, 
to C, taking a like bill ; and again, 
that C, after another month, sells 
them to D, taking a like bill, and so 
on. There may then, at the end of 
ax months, be six bills of 1001. each 
existing at the same time, and every 
one of these may possibly have been, 
discounted. Of all these bills, then, 
one only represents any actual pro- 
perty. 

In the next place, it is obvious, 
that the number of those bills which 
are given in consequence of sales of 
goods, and which, nevertheless, do 
not represent property, is liable to 
be encreased through the extension 
of the length of credit given on the 
sale of goods. If, for instance, we 
had supposed the credit given to be 
a credit of twelve months instead of 
six, 1,200L instead of 6001. would 
have been the amount of the bills 
drawn on the occasion of the sale of 
goods; and 1,100L would have been 
the amount of that part of these 
which would represent no property. 

In order to justify the supposition 
that a real bill, as it is called, re- 
presents actual property, there ought 
to be some power in the bill-holder 
to prevent the property which the 
bill represents from being turned to 
other purposes than that of paying 
the bill in question. No such power 
exists ; neither the man who holds 
the real bill, nor the man who dis- 
counts it, has any property in the 
specific goods for which it was given: 
he as much trusts to the general abi- 
lity to pay of the giver of the bill, 
as the holder of any fictitious bill 
does. The fictitious bill may, in 
many cases, be a bill given by a per- 
son having a large and known capi- 
tal, a part of which the fictitious bill 
may be said, in that case, to repre- 


sent The supposition that real bills 
represent property, and that fictitious 
bills do not, seems, therefore, to be 
one by which moj*e than justice is 
done to one qf these species of bills, 
and something less than justice to 
the other. 

We come next to some points in 
which they differ. 

First, the fictitious note, or note 
of accommodation, is liable to the 
objection that k professes to be what 
it is not This objection, however, 
lies only against those fictitious 
bills which are passed as real In 
many cases it is sufficiently obvious 
what they are. Secondly, the ficti- 
tious bill is, in general, less likely to 
be punctually paid than the real one. 
There is a general presumption, that 
the dealer in fictitious bills is a man 
who is a more adventurous specula- 
tor than he who carefully abstains 
from them. It follows, thirdly, that 
fictitious bills, besides being less safe, 
are less subject to limitation as to 
their quantity. The extent of a 
man’s actual sales form some limit 
to the amount of his real notes ; and, 
as it is highly desirable in commerce 
that credit should be dealt out to all 
persons in some sort of regular and 
due proportion, the measure of a 
man’s actual sales, certified by the 
appearance of his bills drawn in vir- 
tue of those sales, is some rule in the 
case, though a very imperfect one 
in many respects. 

A fictitious bill, or bill of accom- 
modation, is evidently, in substance, 
the same as any common promis- 
sory note ; and even better, in this 
respect...that there is but one secu- 
rity to the promissory note, whereas, 
in the case of the bill of accommoda- 
tion, there are two. So much jea- 
lousy subsists lest traders should 
push their means of raising money 
too far, that paper, the same in its 
general nature with that which is 
given, being the only paper which 
can be given, by men out of business, 
is deemed somewhat discreditable 
when coming from a merchant. And 
because such paper, when in the 
merchant’s hand, necessarily imi- 
tates the paper which passes on the 
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occasion of a sale of goods, the epi- 
thet fictitious has been cast upon it ; 
an epithet which has seemed to coun- 
tenance the confused and mistaken 
notion, that there is something alto- 
gether false and delusive in the 
nature of a certain part both of the 
paper and of the apparent wealth of 
the country. 

Bills of exchange are drawn upon 
London to a great amount, from all 
parts, not only of Great Britain, but 
of the world ; and the grounds on 
which they have been drawn, in a 
great degree elude observation. A 
large proportion of them, no doubt, 
partakes of the nature of bills of ac- 
commddation. They have, however, 
in general, that shape communicated 
to them, whatever it may be, which 
is thought likely to render them dis- 
countable ; and it is not difficult, as 
the preceding observations will have 
shown, to make use of some real, 
and, at the same time, of many seem- 
ing, transactions of commerce as a 
ground for drawing, and as a means 
of multiplying such bills. 

The practice of creating a paper 
credit, by drawing and re-drawmg, 
has been particularly described by 
Dr. Adam Smith ; and is stated by 
him to have a tendency which is very 
ruinous to the party resorting to it. 
This practice, however, is often car- 
ried on at much less expence to those 
engaged in it, than Dr. Smith ima- 
gines. A, for instance, of London, 
draws a bill at two months cm B, of 
Amsterdam, and receives immediate 
money for the bill. B enables him- 
self to pay the bill by drawing, when 
it is nearly due, a bill at two months 
on A, for the same sum, which bill 
he sells or discounts ; and A again 
finds the means of payment by again 
drawing a bill, at two months, on B. 
The transaction is, in substance, ob- 
viously the same as if A and B had 
borrowed, on their joint security, the 
sum in question for six months. The 
ground on which transactions of this 
sort have been stated by Dr. Adam 
Smith to be ruinous, is, that of the 
heavy cxpence of a commission on 
every bill drawn, which is paid by 
him who raises money in this man- 


ner. If, for instance, one-half per 
cent is the commission, and the bills 
are drawn at two months, and a dis- 
count of five per cent per annum is 
paid, the money is raised at an in- 
terest of eight per cent Such tran- 
sactions, however, are often carried 
on alternately, for the benefit of 
each of the two parties ; that is to 
say, at one time the transaction is 
on the account of A, who pays a 
commission to B ; at another it is on 
the account of B, who pays a com- 
mission to A. Thus each party, on 
the whole, gains about as much as 
he pays in the shape of such com- 
missions ; and the discount in turning 
the bill into money, which is the 
same as that on any other bill, may, 
therefore, be considered as the whole 
expence incurred. Money may be 
raised in this manner at an interest 
of only five per cent In the case 
recently proposed, the drawing and 
re-drawing were imagined to be 
only between A, of London, and B, 
of Amsterdam. This practice, how- 
ever, is often carried on between 
three or more parties drawing from 
three or more places. In such case, 
the draft is drawn on the place on 
which the existing course of ex- 
change shows that it will best answer 
to draw it An operation of this 
sort may obviously be carried on part- 
ly for the purpose of raising money, 
and partly for that of profiting by a 
small turn in the exchange. Transac- 
tions which are the converse to this, 
are, on the other hand, entered into by 
those who happen to possess ready 
money. They remit, if the exchange 
seems to favour their remittance, and 
draw in consequence of having re- 
mitted. To determine what bills 
are fictitious, or bills of accommoda- 
tion, and what are real, is often a 
point of difficulty. Even the drawers 
and remitters themselves frequently 
either do not know, or do not take 
the trouble to reflect, whether the 
bills ought more properly to be con- 
sidered as of the one class or of the 
other ; and the private, discounter, 
or banker, to whom they are offered, 
still more frequently finds the credit 
of the bills to be the only rule which 
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ft is possible to follow in judging 
whether he ought to discount them. 

To these arguments the following 
objections may be made: 

1. Fictitious bills are not strictly 
le^aL If my attorney does not de- 
ceive me, the holder of a bill cannot 
recover in law, without he can prove 
a valuable consideration given for it, 
either by discounting; or in a way 
of trade. 

. 2. They carry falsehood upon the 
foce of them, and the man who oilers 
such a bill as real, which is, I pre- 
sume, generally the case, attempts 
to impose on the person to whom 
he offers it. It is also a temptation 
to deliberate falsehood ; for. if inter- 
rogated as to the nature of the bill, 
lew tradesmen, I presume, would 
have the honesty to confess the truth. 

3. They encourage immoderate 
speculation: by these means two or 
three petty tradesmen, with little or 
no property, may speculate to the 
amount of thousands; and as they 
have, in fact, nothing of their own 
to lose, may thus sport with the pro- 
perty of their creditors, and the cre- 
dulity of their friends. 

4. They are expensive. The very 
stamps, in many houses, amount to 
a considerable sum in the course of 
a year; and I have known some 
tradesmen pay a considerable pro- 
portion of their profits for discount 
at the banker’s. Nor is this the 
worst. Bankers are often shy, and 
withdraw their discount Friends 
tire, and perhaps reprove. Other 
means must be resorted to, and more 
expensive. A third part, or even 
half the bill, must be expended to 
obtain discount The butcher, the 
baker, the linen-draper, the mercer, 
the upholsterer, the silversmith, the 
pawn-broker, and even the Jew bill- 
broker, are applied to, and what are 
the consequences ? The butcher 
charges high for his meat, the baker 
makes dead men, the linen-draper 
and mercer enrich the ladies’ ward- 
iobe, the upholsterer furnishes the 
house in an expensive stile, the sil- 
versmith covers the sideboard with 
plate, which is soon removed to the 
pawn-broker’s, and the Jew bill- 


broker charges an enormous pre- 
mium. At last the man foils; his 
spirits, his purse, and his credit alike 
exhausted. If these things are se- 
creted, creditors wonder what is be- 
come of their property : if they are 
found, the parties are charged with 
an extravagant stile of living ; 
whereas, perhaps, in five instances 
out of six, these luxuries would not 
have been purchased, but to procure 
discount for bills of accommodation. 

Lastly, These bills generally 
plunge the unhappy tradesman deep- 
er and deeper, till he finds his situ- 
ation inextricable. A second bill 
must be discounted to provide for 
the first, and so on ; and as the ex- 
pences of discounting encrease, or 
money must be sunk to obtain it, the 
notes must be successively encreased 
either in number or amount, till the 
poor debtor is plunged into an abyss 
of disgrace and misery. In short, 
from what observations I have been 
able to make, I have seen few in- 
stances in which this unhappy traffic 
has not ended in bankruptcy, and 
few bankruptcies which have not 
been brought on by this dangerous 
and illicit practice. 


PROOFS THAT THE PEOPLE OP 
THE SOUTHERN CLIMES HAVE 
A MUCH STRONGER PROPENSI- 
TY TO HEATING AND INTOXI- 
CATING LiqUORS AND DRUGS 
THAN THOSE OF THE NORTH* 
ERN. 

AMONG the prejudices which, 
though entirely void of foundation, 
are yet almost universally adopted 
as true, may be ranked the follow- 
ing : That the want and the desire 
.of heating liquors increases and de- 
creases with the heat and cold of 
the climate ; and that the people of 
the south have in all ages been as 
much distinguished by their sobri- 
ety, as the northern by their intem- 
perance. This unauthenticaed com- 
mon-place axiom arose probably in 
part from the experience that some 
southern nations of our quarter of 
the globe, particularly the Italians, 
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Spaniards, and Portuguese, are more 
seldom intoxicated than the north- 
ern inhabitants of Europe ; and that 
some oriental nations, m obedience 
to the precepts of their religion, or 
the commands of their legislator, 
have abstained and still abstain 
from wine.- From these few in- 
stances, not explained upon their 
true principles, a fallacious induc- 
tion has been drawn, on which has 
been built the pretended universal 
experience, that the avidity for 
heating liquors solely depends on 
the heat or cold of the climate, and 
that it is abated by the one, and in- 
creased by the other. 

But, if we consult the history of 
mankind, we shall obtain from that 
faith hil instructress an answer di- 
rectly the reverse. The compari- 
son of the various nations of the earth 
incontestably shows, that the avidity 
for heating liauors and intoxicating 
drugs, as well as the want of hot 
spices, increases proportionately 
with the warmth of the climate, and, 
on the other hand, totally disappears 
in the frigid zones : but that the pro- 
pensity to intoxication is determined 
not only by climate, buj also by the 
higher or lower dignity, and the 
higher or lower refinement of na- 
tions. Accordingly, all the Mongo- 
lian nations, and among them espe- 
cially the Americans and Negroes, 
have ever had a more irresistible 
propensity to heating liquors, than 
the Sclavanian; and these again a 
stronger propensity than the not- 
Sclavonian nations. Among the lat- 
ter, the Italians, the French, the 
Portuguese, and the Spaniards, relin- 

a uished earlier in the middle ages 
le generally prevalent gluttony, 
than the northern nations, because 
they were earlier enlightened. For 
the history of all nations, and even 
the experience of the later genera- 
tions, plainly prove, that gluttony 
declines as civilization advances, as 
it again rears its head with return- 
ing barbarism and corruption of 
manners. Among the Spaniards and 
Portuguese we must perhaps seek 
another co-operating cause of their 
sobriety in a mixture of the Moorish 


disposition and manners, still re- 
maining with them. ' 

It is not my design at present to 
enter into circumstantial examina- 
tions of the foregoing results of care- 
ful inquiiy. I confine myself here to 
the proof of the two propositions: 
that the use of strong liquors totally 
disappears in the coldest climates, 
and on the contrary is most immo- 
derate in the torrid zones. 

There are likewise several na- 
tions in cold climates, who have, in 
a manner, outwitted nature, by find- 
ing, among the poisons of their 
otherwise unfruitful soil, shocking 
means for intoxicating, or rather of 
stupefying themselves. The Kamt- 
sha dales and Koraiks, the Ostiack 
and Samoiades, the Yakouts, Tun- 
guses, and Burrets, devour, with 
more than brutal greediness, the 
poisonous mushroom, whereby, in 
half an hour after they have swal- 
lowed it, they become raving or 
senseless. The poor, who cannot 
procure this inebriating poison, 
drink the urine of those that are 
drunk with it, and experience the 
same effects as the taking of the 
mushroom itself produces. Steller 
affirms, that the urine exhibits its 
virtue to the fourth and fifth man ; 
and that even the flesh of rein-deer, 
who have eaten of the poisonous 
mushroom, stupefies quite to the 
privation of the senses, unless they 
previously let the drunken rein-deer 
sleep out the fit, The Kamtsha- 
dales first learnt of the Cossacs 
the art of preparing a brandy from 
an herb called kath, which the lat- 
ter had fruitlessly attempted to 
make from all kinds of berries, 
herbs, nay even from putrid fish*** 
This brandy is so strong that it gives 
the blood a black colour, and dyes 
the face of the drunkard blue 5 nay, 
that iron will be corroded by it,...*. 
Whoever has taken only a dram- 
glass or two of it will be plagued all 
night with the most unaccountable 
fancies, and feels the next day a de- 
jection of mind, as if he had com- 
mitted the most atrocious crime.**. 
Steller saw with his own eyes, per- 
sons who the day before had drunk 
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of this brandy, that were 90 inebri- 
ated afresh by a single draught of 
cold water, that they could not stand 
on their feet Other Siberian tribes, 
the Tunguaes, the Ostaics, and the 
Teleutan Tartars, use the tobacco 
which they get from the Russians 
and Cossacs as a powerful means of 
intooricatian. They continue to 
swallow the tobacco-smoke with wa- 
ter, till they fall senseless to the 
earth, and begin to take these gulps 
afresh, immediately as they are re- 
covered from the first inebriation. 

But, as a contrast to these people, 
several others may be named, who, 
previously to their communication 
with the Europeans, were utterly 
unacquainted with intoxicating li- 
enors or herbs ; and who, on their 
first entering into connection with 
the Europeans, had as little liking 
for their strong liquors as for their 
kinds of food. To this class espe- 
cially belong the Greenlanders, the 
Esquimaux, the savages on the 
north-western coasts of America, 
the New-Zealanders, and the inha- 
bitants of Terra del Fuego ; which 
latter even make wry feces at a 
glass of Madeira, but lick their lips 
at the sight of Cape wine. All 
these nations drink either plain wa- 
ter, or the blubber of whales and 
seals, as the Esquimaux ; or goose 
grease, as the inhabitants of St Kil- 
da ; or the warm blood of rein-deer 
and sea-dogs, as the Greenlanders, 
the natives of the eastern isles, who 
take it in such quantities, that it of- 
ten runs out of their mouths, the 
Osdacs, See. This drink of warm 
blood, or animal fet, as. well as the 
eating of raw or half-dressed flesh 
and fish, is so congenial to the nature 
of man in cold climates, that the 
Russians, who pass the winter at 
Nova Zembla on account of the 
chase, preserve their health upon 
them alone, and escape the scurvy 
if they entirely refrain from brandy, 
and from all salted and dried flesh, 
and only eat fresh rein-deer flesh, 
and drink the warm blood of that 
animal. Thus Steller and his fel- 
low-travellers, during their abode 
on a desart island m the eastern 


ocean, freed themselves from the 
scurvy only by constantly eating the 
flesh of the morsh .or sea-cow and 
porpusses, and drinking the blood of 
the morsh. This fet was as fluid, 
and had as agreeable a taste as the 
oil of almonds, wherefore the Rus- 
sians drank it in cups, without feel- 
ing disgust or any uneasiness from 
it To the astonishment of the ship- 
wrecked mariners, this oil kept 
sweet for two weeks in the hottest 
season, in the open air, and remain- 
ed equally fresh and well-tasted, 
when the surface of it was covered 
with worms and insects. 

Physicians, and aU other readers 
that are versed in the study of na- 
ture, will readily perceive the causes 
why the apparently noxious raandu- 
cation of so much animal fet, and of 
crude flesh, should be wholesome in 
the cold regions of the earth ; and, 
on the other hand, the eating of salt- 
ed and dried flesh, but especially the 
use of heating liquors, should be dan- 
gerous. I shall content myself with 
adding only this one circumstance to 
the accounts already mentioned: 
that all travellers agree in regarding 
the introduction and the immoderate 
use of spirituous liquors as the prin- 
cipal cause of the depopulation of 
the northern America, and the total 
extinction, or the alarming diminu- 
tion, of the savage tribes in those 
parts. All the nations that are ac- 
quainted with the European fire- 
water (so the Americans call bran- 
dy) not only waste away from year 
to' year, but likewise show by their 
sloth, by their lean and shrivelled 
state of body, the dismal effects of 
spirituous liquors. Accordingly, it 
is no difficult matter to distinguish 
the tribes that are fond of brandy 
from those that either do not know 
it, or have absolutely prohibited the 
use of it, even by the state and con- 
dition of their body. The one sort 
are healthy, active, and large ; the 
other little, lean, and lazy, and do 
not bring near so much peltry to 
market as the former. 

It is from contrary physical causes, 
that the taking of spirituous liquors 
is always more necessary, more ge- 
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neral and innoxious, the greater the 
heat of the climate* and the more 
brutal the people. We shall scarce- 
ly find, in the history of the Germans 
and the northern nations, such in- 
stances of inborn or acquired capa- 
city for drinking, as the most au- 
thentic travellers relate concerning 
the most beautiful of all nations, the 
Mingrelians, the Georgians, and the 
other Caucasian tribes. Chardin 
himself was an eye witness of four 
Mingrelian nobles, who, from ten 
o’clock in the morning to five in the 
afternoon, drank a last and a half, or 
in weight, 450 pounds of wine. Not 
only men, but women likewise, drink 
pure unmingled wine in incredible 
quantities ; and even a princess was 
not a little surprised, that Chardin 
mixed water with the wine she sent 
him, having never seen any thing of 
the kind before. Both nations make 
the essence of Christianity to consist 
in eating pork and drinking wine ; 
and a Capuchin friar heard the ca- 
tholicos or patriarch of Georgia him- 
self declare, that whoever did not 
get completely drunk on the great 
festivals was no true Christian, and 
deserved to be anathematized. No- 
thing is more honourable among the 
Mingrelians, than to be able to drink 

a great deal without being drunk 

A hero of this sort acquired so great 
a fame for drinking, that the king 
sophi of Persia thought him9elf hap- 
py in obtaining leave for him, of the 
prince Dadjan, to come for a time 
to do honour to liis court Schedan 
Cilatze (this was the name of the he- 
ro) not only vanquished all the Per- 
sians of distinction that contended 
with him, but, according to report, 
the king being jealous of his glory, 
Schedan drank him to death ; and, 
after all these drunken conquests, 
he returned, loaded with honour and 
riches, to his native country ; for 
every victory brought the conqueror 
a stated prize of great value. 

It would be a great mistake to 
suppose, that perhaps only the rude- 
ness of the Caucausian tribes, and 
the cool air of the mountains which 
they breathe, is the cause of their 
prodigious excesses. The southern 


nations, as well of Asia as of Africa, 
that profess the faith of Moham- 
med, indeed, in pursuance of a com- 
mand of the author of their religion, 
abstain more or less from wine, and 
many of them even from all other 
heating liquors, but they are not 
therefore at all more sober than the 
inhabitants of Mount Caucausus.^... 
They rather addict themselves with 
far greater fury to much more dange- 
rous intoxications and stupefactions 
by opium and other similar means. 

It is true, the Turks have not all 
without exception, an aversion to 
wine ; but they drink it not so fre- 
quently and so copiously as the Per- 
sians, who for that very reason pro- 
nounce them to be damned heretics. 
But they abstain from wine, not so 
much because it is forbid them by a 
decree of Mohammed, as because it 
is too dear or too weak for them...... 

Accordingly the janizaries prefer 
brandy to the most costly wines, 
holding it to be pure, from its having 
passed through the fire in its prepa- 
ration ; and the people of distinction 
inebriate themselves with French 
and other liqueurs, of which the 
Turks, like all other Sclavonian na- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
can bear much larger quantities 1 
than the bravest and strongest Eu- 
ropean nations. Not only the em- 
peror, or other principal personages, 
but also the women and eunuchs of 
the seraglio, are extremely greedy 
of distilled waters ; and we are in- 
formed by Habeschi, that, on the 
death of the emperor Mustapha, 
among his other debts, they found 
one for six hundred chests of French 
liqueurs. The more conscientious 
Turks, and especially the dervises, 
avoid all strong liquors, but they 
make themselves amends for this 
abnegation by. the use of opium...... 

Even at Constantinople, within the 
inclosure of their greatest mosque 
Solimanie, there is a row of booths 
in which sophas are placed for the 
accommodation of the takers of opi- 
um. The most immoderate of these 
wretched people can swallow down 
four balls of it, larger than olives, 
which, after three-quarters of an 
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hour, or an hour at most, produce 
their deleterious effects. Those that 
are drunk with opium expose them- 
selves in a thousand ridiculous mo- 
tions and tricks, in which they do 
not allow themselves to be disturbed 
by the clamours and derisions of the 
passengers. The Turks experience 
all the terrifying symptoms of this 
poison, which other travellers relate 
of the rest of the orientals. Hassel- 
quist saw on board of a ship a young 
dervise, who in two days had taken 
no opium, and was thereby fallen 
into such a condition that gave him 
room to fear lest he might make the 
sea his grave. He was lean, ema- 
ciated, and dejected, trembled all 
over, and fell into frequent fits. As 
a palliative he took a strong dose 
of Venice treacle, but without the 
smallest effect, and the ship-master 
was obliged to set this wretched be- 
ing ashore on the coast of the lesser 
Asia, where he might find the poi- 
son that was habitually become to 
him a necessary of life. 

In Persia there have been times 
when wine has been more strictly 
forbidden than even in Turkey......... 

When Della Valle was on his tra- 
vels through the east, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, king Abas, 
either from his having hurt himself 
by debauches in wine, or because of 
the stings of conscience he felt in a 
violent sickness, forbad all the Mo- 
hammedans to drink wine, under 
the severest penalties. The trans- 
gressors of this law were punished 
by having melted lead poured down 
their throats; and those who had 
sold or given wine to the Moham- 
medans had their bellies ripped up. 
This decree was the more grievous 
to the Persians, as, according to 
Della Valle, excesses in wine were 
as usual among all ranks and both 
sexes as gaming among the Italians. 
The most vigorous remonstrances 
against the law of Abas were made 
by the public dancing-girls, whose 
arts, in conjunction with the general 
propensity of the people, probably 
soon invalidated the decree of the 
pious monarch. In Chardin’s time, 
the whole court, and all die rest of 
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the nobles, drank wine, not only for 
their health, or for the raising of 
their spirits to mirth and laughter, 

but to the utter privation of sense 

The Persians therefore only valued 
the most intoxicating wine; and if 
they did not soon feel themselves 
giddy with it, they asked, contemp- 
tuously, What sort of wine is this? 
it does not make one merry. They 
drink die rarer sorts of wine with 
dislike, as they would take physic, 
in order to intoxicate themselves, 
and when diey are once fuddled, 
every wine is too weak for them...— 
They then require spirituous liquors, 
and the strongest are ever the most 
acceptable. 

Such of the Persians as are more 
seriously disposed, and are zealous 
adherents to their religion, drink, 
according to Chardin, neither wine 
nor brandy, but they drive away the 
cares of life by the use of opium. 
By Chardin’s account, the Persians 
were in his time much more mode- 
rate in the practice of taking this 
drug than die modem Turks are. 
They began first with a pill, not 
larger than the head of a pin, and 
at last came to take a bolus of it as 
big as a pea. The delicious dreams 
produced by every repetition of the 
dose, and the languor of body, as 
well as the melancholy and dejection 
of mind that follow on these agree- 
able fancies, are described by Char- 
din and all other travellers. He 
relates, what Hasselquist heard con- 
firmed by an English factor at Alep- 
po, that die use of opium may become 
so indispensible a necessary of life, 
that he who only defers for a few 
hours to take the usual dose, will 
certainly pay for the neglect with 
his life. A Persian prince, on a 
journey, perceived too late that his 
slaves had forgot to take opium with 
them. He dispatched several of his 
people various ways to procure it ; 
but the prince was already dead, 
when the first servant returned, 
after an absence of no more than 
two hours. 

The common Turks intoxicate 
themselves by an infusion of green 
hemp-leaves ; the Persians mix popf- 
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py -seeds with the seed of hemp and 
some other simples, and drink the 
water poured upon it, when it has 
imbibed the virtue of all these in- 
gredients. This drink is made use 
of in Hindostan for the purpose of 
depriving those princes of the use of 
their understanding, whom they 
want to render incapable of reigning. 

The Moors, or Mohammedans of 
Hindostan, refrain but little from 
spirituous liquors. But, like all the 
orientals, they greatly prefer distill- 
ed waters to wine, which they say 
is not .strong enough for them. They 
even despise arrack as too weak, 
unless it lias been three times drawn 
off ; nay, what is still more incom- 
prehensible, says Grose, they affirm, 
that brandy has a cooling quality, 
when taken not in too great quanti- 
ties, in languors occasioned by vio- 
lent exertions, or by the extreme 
heat of the sun. The common 
Moors, and some sects of the Hin- 
'doos, intoxicate themselves with an 
infusion compounded of the rind, the 
leaves, and the seeds of hemp. 
Chardin indeed says, that the Bani- 
ans abstain from this drink, as the 
Bramins do in general from all heat- 
ing liquors ; but professor Pallas took 
notice that even the Banians in As- 
trachan threw leaves of assafoedita, 
or of wild hemp, into their pilau, by 
which they became somewhat in- 
toxicated and drowsy, and that the 
same effects, in a greater degree, 
are produced when they prepare 
themselves a drink of the same 
leaves. The Bramins and others of 
the Hindoos drink melted butter, as 
wc Europeans take stomachic wine ; 
nay, they drink it, if Antequetil 
does not exaggerate, at times even 
to intoxication. But far more pre- 
cious than all heating liquors and 
drugs, used by the orientals, is to 
many of the Hindoos the holy and* 
expiatory water of the Ganges, of 
which they frequently consume at 
one meal as much as costs an hun- 
dred pounds of English money, 

A great part of the Arabians like- 
wise scruple not to drink wine or 
other inflammatory liquors; at the 
same time agreeing with the Turks 


and Persians in this, th&t the plea- 
sure is very imperfect, unless they 
tipple to intoxication. The free- 
thinkers among the Arabians pre- 
tend, that the prohibition of Mo- 
hammed is not so inviolable a law as 
the commandment of circumcision, 
but rather an admonition by which 
he meant to restrain them from per- 
nicious intemperance. The common 
Arabs sifioke hemp -leaves, as to- 
bacco, in order to intoxicate them- 
selves ; and the people of rank eat 
opium, among the effects whereof 
Arvieux mentions some that I do not 

find noticed by other travellers 

Persons, says this author, who have 
long accustomed themselves to the 
use of opium, fall into such a state of 
continual drowziness and relaxation, 
that if a man discharge a musket 
within their hearing, or only speak 
somewhat loud, they shake with fear 
as if they were in imminent danger 
of death. Another bad consequence 
from the taking of opium is this, that 
it entirely destroys all relish for 
meat, and even inspires a distate for 
wine, and whatever else has a ten- 
dency to exhilirate the spirits. 

The Armenians and Buchanans 
are not less addicted to the use of 
opium, and all the other means of 
inebriation that have been from time 
immemorial introduced into the east, 
than the above-mentioned nations — 
Even the Armenian women drink 
wine, like water, and in the morn- 
ing it is their custom to strengthen 
their stomachs with brandy made 
hot. The Buchanans intoxicate 
themselves either with opium, or 
with little balls made of hemp-blos- 
soms, which latter they likewise 
smoke, mixed with tobacco. The 
Moors of Africa distinguish them- 
selves from the Arabs and other 
eastern nations, in that they neither 
smoke tobacco, nor drink wine or 
any other heating liquors. They 
think, however, that they conti- 
nue strict mussulmans, though they 
eat themselves drunk. To this end 
they make use of the seeds of hemp 
together with the leaves of the same 
plant, which they either chew in 
their crude state, or boil up with ho* 
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bey and spices. Sometimes they light 
die seeds and leaves of hemp, and 
then three or four whiffs are suffi- 
cient to make the strongest head 
turn round. 

What opium is to the western 
Asiatics, that betel is to the southern 
Asiatic nations, which is constantly 
used from Hindostan to the extreme 
boundaries of China, and on all the 
East-Indian and Asiatic islands by 
persons of bath sexes. > The betel 
consists of three several component 
parts : namely, of the quarter of ah 
areca or arac-nut, which most re- 
sembles a.moscat-nut ; of a betel- 
leaf, which is very like a laurel-leaf, 
and m which the portion of the are- 
ca-nut is wrapped ; and lastly, of a 
fine powder, or chalk, of calcined 
muscle-shells, and sprinkled thinly 
over the betel-leaf Over all the 
southern Asia it is usual for every 
one to carry betel-boxes constantly 
about him, and to present betel at 
visits, as wine and coffee are handed 
about in Europe. They believe that 
betel not only sweetens the breath, 
preserves the gums, though it makes 
them and the teeth red, and fortifies 
the stomach, but also that it posses- 
ses other medicinal virtues. Both 
Dampier and Grose assure us, that 
the areca-nut causes violent giddi- 
nesses to such as are in the habit of 
taking it, but that they do not last 
so long as the effects of opium, which 
on the Malayan coast is prohibited 
on pain of death, by reason of the 
blood-thirsty rage into which it 
drives many of the Malayans^....- 
Marsden contradicts, or at least 
doubts of these dangerous effects of 
opium, and affirms that it is gene- 
rally smoked by the rich Malayans. 
He likewise allows the smoking of 
opium to be noxious, though not so 
pernicious as is commonly pretend- 
ed. He says, that the Boygess-sol- 
diers and cithers, who are most ad- 
dicted to the smoking of opium, are 
indeed generally thin and meagre, 
but that this may probably proceed 
from their other excesses; for the 
gold-dealers who use opium in the 
same profusion are the strongest and 
Wealthiest men on the whole island. 


Besides the betel, a more immo- 
derate use of arrack is observable 
in the southern Asiatic tribes, be- 
yond what the western nations of 
that quarter of the globe indulge in. 
Indeed the use of wine and other in- 
flammatory liquors is forbidden to 
the inhabitants of the southern Asia, 
who have adopted the religion of 
the Hindoos, as it is to the Bramins, 
and therefore it is said that even 
the emperor 'of China drinks no 
wine, or rather ought to drink none ; 
but this prohibition is still less re- 
garded in the southern than in the 
western parts of Asia. The Chi- 
nese, the Siamese, the Tunquinese, 
Formosans, and their neighbours, 
get intoxicated as often as they can, 
but mostly in secret, towards night, 
with arrack! 

The relaxed and oppressive state 
of the fibres, and the total languor of 
the animal spirits, produced in the 
torrid zone by the incessant heats, and 
the immoderate exhalations thence 
arising, soon effect an alteration in 
the constitution of the Europeans 
transplanted thither, and force then! 
to have recourse to the hottest spices 
and the most inflammatory liquors, 
without which they could not keep 
their stomach and the other organs 
of digestion in order. The French, 
in the Antilles, and the Spaniards, 
as well as the Mestizes, m South 
America, take sugar-brandy in great 
quantities betimes in the morning, 
as a stomachic ; and the Spaniards, 
so sober as they are in Europe, give 
themselves up to the greatest ex-* 
cesses, when they have been some 
time at Quito, and other provinces 
of South America. A similar ener- 
vation, or listlessness, arising from 
the heat of the climate, may pro- 
bably be the reason why the Roman 
ladies' drink wine without any mix- 
ture. 


THE ORAN OTAN. 

PERE C ARB ASSON brought up 
an oran otan, which became so fond 
of him, that wherever he went, it 
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always seemed desirous of accompa- 
nying him : whenever, therefore, he 
had to perform the service of his 
church, he was always under the 
necessity of shutting it up in a room. 
Once, however, the animal escaped, 
and followed the father to the 
church, where, silently mounting on 
the sounding board above the pulpit, 
he lay perfectly still till the sermon 
commenced. He then crept to the 
edge, and overlooking the preacher, 
imitated all his gestures m so gro- 
tesque a manner that the whole con- 
gregation was unavoidably caused 
to laugh. The father, surprised and 
confounded at this ill-timed levity, 
severely reproved his audience for 
their inattention. The reproof failed 
in its effect, the congregation still 
laughed, and the preacher, in the 
warmth of his zeal, redoubled his 
vociferations and his actions : these 
the ape imitated so exactly, that the 
congregation could no longer retain 
themselves, but burst out into a loud 
and continued Jaughter. A friend 
of the preacher at length stepped up 
to him, and pointed out the cause of 
tills improper conduct ; and such was 
the arch demeanour of his arrtmal, 
.that it was with the utmost difficulty 
he could command the muscles of his 
countenance, and keep himself ap- 
parently serious, while he ordered 
the servants of the church -to take 
him away. 


NOTES FROM THE EDITOR. 


THIS work has received such 
generous encouragement, that it is 
proposed occasionally to ornament 
the numbers with engravings. * 
The editor feels grateful to seve- 
ral intelligent and scientific friends 
for the favours which haye been re- 
ceived from them. To othcrs.....to 
the patriot, to'the friends of litera- 
ture, he would still extend his call ; 
he would solicit the aid of the man 
of science, and breathe his invita- 


tion through the shades where the 
muses are slumbering. 

The literary fraternity of New- 
York, friends of the editor, and of 
the editor’s friends, are respectfully 
saluted, and requested not to be un- 
mindful, in the midst of their pro- 
fessional erfgagements, of their pro- 
mises. 

The poem entitled w Self-deluded 
Jessy,” from our correspondent “ Sa- 
bina,” has afforded us veiy high 
pleasure. It is inserted in the pre- 
sent number. The writer will per- 
ceive that we have exercised very 
sparingly the liberty allowed to us. 
Such ditties as hers, which breathe 
the true spirit of empassioned and 
pathetic simplicity, we shall always 
consider as the most valuable orna- 
ments of our publication. 

Denville, Valverdi, and Cassan- 
der, we hope, are not already tired 
of our acquaintance. 

The w Remarks on the Pronun- 
ciation of the Latin Language,” 
though somewhat prolix, will ap- 
pear in our next number. 

We are sorry that our political 
neutrality will not allow us to admit 
the speculations of u Demonax.” 
We are ahibitious of treading, in 
this respect, in the footsteps of that 
sage ancient whose name our cor- 
respondent has assumed, without 
sufficiently considering the senti- 
ments and conduct belonging to it. 

Philo is informed, that the treat- 
ment his essay will receive at our 
hands will depend upon our judg- 
ment of it when we see it. The li- 
terary wprld abounds with projects 
like his, and his sanguine predictions 
remind us of “ John Stewart the tra- 
veller,” whose numerous works are 
dated from the year of the publication 
of the first of them, called u the Apo- 
calypse of Nature.” If a projector 
cannot stifle the suggestions of va- 
nity in his own heart, he can at 
least intercept them in their pro- 
gress from his heart to his lips. 

The lines of N. N. have been re- 
ceived, and will receive a speedy 
and honourable place. We should 
be proud of any future communica- 
tions from the same hand. 
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he immured himself for the rest of 
his days, confining himself to a 
single woollen garment, denying 
himself all society, and refusing on 
every occasion the use even of 
speech. The neighbouring inhabi- 
tants regarded him with great ve- 
neration, and vied with each other 
for the privilege of supplying his 
wants. In this solitude he survived 
his hundredth year, and finally, be- 
fore any visible decay had taken 
place in his limbs or senses, * he 
blocked up the narrow passage 
to his cell, where, before the obsta- 
cle could be removed by the neigh- 
bours, he perished with famine. 

The conduct of this man is easily 
explained by the supposition of insa- 
nity, but this is a clumsy way of 
surmounting difficulties ; but I con- 
fess that though I reject this, I can- 
not supply its place with a better. 

THE AUTOMATIC CHESS-PLAYER. 

In all the dissertations on mecha- 
nism and automata, the principal 
place is given to the automatic 
chess-player, as the most admirable, 
and, at the same time, the most 
mysterious and inexplicable dis- 
play of mechanical skill which has 
ever" been known. Twiss, in his 
book on chess, has given a particu- 
lar account of this machine, and ob- 
serves, that the utmost sagacity of 
the greatest mechanists and mathe- 
maticians of Europe were complete- 
ly baffled by tills contrivance. 

The exploits of the automatic 
chess-player are generaUy known. 
A wooden image, of the human 
form, was seated at a table, on 
which were placed a chess-board 
and men. A set of wheels being 
wound up, the image, resting its 
head upon the left hand, with its 
right played an excellent game, 
with any adversary that chose to 
encounter him. 

A man, accustomed in any degree 
.to these subjects, instantly perceives 
the difficulty of directing blind ma- 
chinery to the infinitely nice and va- 
rious operations of the game of 
•hess. The master, indeed, super- 


intended the game, and appeared to 
set the automaton in motion by a 
touch, but how the mere 'touch could 
set wheels and pullies into the pro- 
per and desired motion, was an 
insuperable enigma. 

On this occasion, however, Twiss 
and the other speculators on this 
subject have been greatly mistaken. 
The true secret of this piece of me- 
chanism was detected by a profes- 
sor at Berlin, who formed the reso- 
lution of devoting his whole life, if 
necessary, to the clearing up of this 
mystery. By a watchful and assi- 
duous attention to all the motions of 
this machine and its master, and a 
careful comparison of circumstan- 
ces, he discovered that the whole 
mystery was nothing more than the 
operation of a common pentagraph, 
moved by a well instructed boy, art- 
fully concealed within the appara- 
tus. The death of the boy put an 
end to the master’s exhibition, for 
either another pupil sufficiently do- 
cile, apt, and faithful could not be 
found, or his education would not 
quit cost, or the public curiosity was 
exhausted. 

The automatic chess-player was 
an instance among thousands, of the 
facility with which the agencies of 
nature and the mechanic powers 
may be directed to excite the won- 
der of mankind. 

My friend once told me, 

that he was wonderfully interested, 
some ten or fifteen years ago, by 
the exhibitions of the noted Falconi. 
One of the most incomprehensible 
exploits of this conjurer was the 
putting a piece of wood, some inches 
m diameter, through a hole less 
than half an inch diameter. To a 
superficial observer, this appears 
just as difficult, as for a stout man 
to pass entire and uninjured through 
a key -hole, or even the ©ye of a 
needle. My friend, however, hav- 
ing first fully ascertained that the 
piece of wood had actually been 
passed through the hole, set himself 
to do so likewise, and, after many 
experiments, at length discovered 
that there is a species of wood 
which becomes soft and compresri- 
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ble by boiling, and afterwards when is inseparable from the use) of ine- 
suffered to grow dry and cold, as- briating liquors. One liquor is only 
sumes its customary size and den- less pernicious than the other, the 
sity. He procured two pieces of vinous less than the distilled, and 
wood, of the proper size and shape, the fermented less than the vinous ; 
and confounded the magician by but the habitual use of any one of 
producing them united in the same them, or any quantity of any of 
miraculous manner. them, is not wholly innoxious. 

A man who will take the trouble It is deplorable and wonderful in 
to read a few books, may supply how many ways, and to what ex- 
himself with inexhaustible means tent the felicity and integrity of hu- 
of puzzling and amusing his friends, man beings are undermined, over- 
tor to puzzle and amuse is the same thrown, or impaired by the use of 
thing. Hutton’s Mathematical Re- liquors. If the treatment, under an 
creations, lately published (an im- impartial tribunal, of men were 
proved edition of Ozanam’s), is a proportioned to the evils which their 
vast treasury of curious and philoso- conduct produces, exclusive of their 
phical enigmas, for which the world, motives, he that first discovered the 
the gravest part of which disdains art of making wine and brandy, is 
not the task of solving riddles, are entitled among human beings to the 
much his debtors. heaviest load of malediction and 

punishment 

SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

EMPIRICISM AND KING’S EVIL. 

Maximilian, surnamed the penny- 
less, emperor of Germany m the There are many complaints in 
sixteenth century, had an ecclesias- the world of the inefficacy of the 
deal counsellor, who advised him to healing art ; but is it not to be sus- 
publish a decree, prohibiting the dis- pected that the regular physicians 
dilation of every kind of spirit, the chiefly fail in their attempts from 
manufactory of every kind of beer, their disdain of every influence but 
and even the importation of any of the merely physical one of potions 
them, under the penalty of death — and steel ? 

The emperor, instead of following History and common observation 
this counsel, only laughed at the are continually supplying us with in- 
coonsellor, and then put him at the stances and proofs of the power of 
head of a convent of wealthy and lux- imagination or belief over diseases, 
urious Carthusians, giving him full but these examples, instead of sug- 
liberty to put into rigorous execu- gesting to physicians an improve- 
tion the laws of monasdc discipline ment of their practice, only fur- 
over this community. nish them with topics of invective 

On many accounts, this advice against the impudence of imposture, 
was the most phantastic, visionary, and the credulity of mankind, 
and absurd that could be giveiw; I once read the report of a com- 
that is, the crime prohibited is com- mittee of the French Academy of 
mitted by so great a number, and Sciences, on the operations and pre- 
with so much facility, and under tensions of mesmerism. Their en- 
such temptation, that to punish it quiry furnished them with surpris- 
with death would be to exterminate ing instances pf the irresistible pow- 
the whole society. Nevertheless, er of the rod and “ baquet,” but 
the crime itself is the most flagrant they likewise discovered, or thought 
and atrocious in the whole cata- they discovered, that the effect was 
logue. No cause of misery, to produced merely through the imagi- 
which human society is liable, is nation and credulity ot the patient, 
productive of more profound, exten- Thus the matter, in their opinion, 
rive, and complicated mischief and was settled, and Mesmer and Des- 
destructioo, than the use (the abuse Ion were considered as detected and 
roi~ 11. no. vm. 2 
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condemned. It is plain, however, 
that the reality of the effects was the? 
point of real importance. Whether 
the mysterious scroll or the waving 
wand be the original or secondary 
cause, the intrinsic or instrumental 
agent, is matter of very little mo- 
ment. The cure of diseases is the 
grand point, and those who effect 
this end, in the easiest, quickest, 
completest, and cheapest manner, 
are the best physicians, and the be- 
nefactors of mankind. 

No considerate man will promis- 
cuously reject the stories of the won- 
derful achievements of empirics, 
from Paracelsus down to Perkins. 
He will ascribe these, perhaps, to 
the influence of the imagination, but 
he will not hastily condemn the ope- 
rator, if, through the bias of self-in- 
terest, from which no human being 
is wholly free, a feeble judgment, 
a warm imagination, or a learned 
vanity, he ascribes the whole power 
to his wand. He will chiefly consi- 
der, whether this power, whenceso- 
ever derived, is exerted for good or 
bad purposes, and condemn and re- 
nounce, or applaud and imitate ac- 
cordingly. 

. What opinion must we form of 
the following facts, respecting one 
of the most horrid maladies, and 
one, by ordinary means, the most 
incurable. 

Henry IV, of France, among the 
other appendages and prerogatives 
attached to the monarchial dignity, 
inherited that of curing the distem- 
per known by the name of the king’s 
evil. He seems not to have lost any 
time in dispensing its healing vir- 
tue to his subjects. As early as 
Easter Sunday, 1594, only about a 
fortnight after the subjection of Pa- 
ris, w he touched publicly,” says De 
Thou, u in the court of the Louvre, 
, conformably to an ancient custom, 
six hundred and sixty poor persons 
infected with the scrophula ; and in 
his own apartment, he touched thir- 
ty other persons of a higher des- 
cription.” Cayet declares, that 
many of these individuals, it was 
notorious, had been cured by the 
.royal touch ; and he adds, that the 


voluntary return of the rector, pro- 
fessors, and members of the univer- 
sity of Paris, to their duty and 
obedience, was principally produced 
by the emotions excited in them, at 
seeing Henry thus fulfil one of the 
most sacred functions belonging to \ 
catholic king of France. 

Matthieu says, that the greater 
number of those who came to Fon- 
tainbleau in 1602, to avail them- 
selves of his power of healing, were 
Spaniards. They arrived, under 
command of a captain or leader, who 
brought in his hand an attestation 
from several Spanish prelates, of 
cures performed by Henry on their 
countrymen. It may be inferred from 
this and other passages, either that 
Philip the second and third did not 
arrogate the same virtue, or that 
they had attained no celebrity among 
their own people, in its exercise. 
De Thou speaks of the pretension 
and practice as sanctioned by anti- 
quity. What, confidence Henry him- 
self placed in its efficacy, it is hard 
to say ; but in his letters to Sully, he 
expresses great anxiety to touch the 
persons who had repaired to him at 
Fontainbleau, for the purpose. 

A modern reader will smile if any 
one should venture to ask, whether 
this virtue might not actually reside 
in the monarch ; yet there are few, 
I presume, who will deny that the 
touch was sometimes followed by a 
cure, though this cure was produ- 
ced, not by any inherent mechani- 
cal or chemical operation and vir- 
tue of the royal hand, but merely 
by the ardent conviction of the pa- 
tient that such virtue did reside 
there. This opfhion is now pretty 
much subverted by what is called 
the progress of knowledge. Queen 
Anne was the latest sovereign of 
England who touched for the scro- 
phula ; but when we consider the for- 
midable nature of this malady, and 
the want of any pharmaceutical 
antidote for it, and if we admit that 
in some instances the patient’s faith 
might have made the kingly touch 
efficacious, we shall be apt to think 
that knowledge, at least in this res • 
fleet , has gone back instead of for- 
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ward, and has been productive of 
more evil than good. 

CANINE MADNESS. 

The inconsistency and infatuation 
of human nature is nowhere more 
conspicuous, than in the protection 
which mankind have afforded in all 
ages to useless or pernicious ani- 
mals. Those classes which supply 
us with clothing by their hides and 
fleeces, or with food by their flesh 
and milk, or which lend us their 
strength and speed for mechanical 
purposes, have an evident claim to 
be reared and fostered by men ; 
but no mortal can discover any use 
to be derived from the innumerable 
army of dogs and cats, with which 
the civilized world is over-run ; 
while every man is familiar with 
the long catalogue of evils which 
they generate. 

To talk of the guard or defence 
x which dogs sometimes contribute to 
their masters, or their masters’ 
flocks or habitations, is throwing 
ridicule upon their cause, for let the 
plea be made as comprehensive as 
possible, it would not save the life 
of a single cat , nor of one dog in an 
hundred thousand, and no man 
would object to excepting those 
from a sentence of proscription, 
who are any wise serviceable to the 
-human race. He would, however, 
rigorously enforce the sentence a- 
gainsta race in general, that devour 
that morsel, and engross that care 
and affection, to which reasonable 
beings are entitled ; which are in- 
strumental to the waste of time, the 
prostitution of taste, the debasement 
of morals, the perversion of intellec- 
tual and bodily activity, all implied 
by the term sporting, and which, 
above all, gives existence to that 
dreadful and enormous malady, the 
rallies eanina . 

In all the various speculations on 
this disease, I have never met with 
any one who suggested the only re- 
medy of which it is susceptible ; a 
remedy obvious, intelligible, and ab- 
solutely certain and complete ; 
namely, the removal of dogs them- 


selves ; a process that involves not 
an atom of cruelty, since the race, 
if not suffered to propagate, must 
necessarily become extinct ; a pro- 
cess, which at the same time would 
cure a very numerous and formida- 
ble list of moral diseases, springing 
from the corruption of our taste, 
and the prostitution of our affec- 
tions, and which, unlike most hu- 
man designs, would produce no con- 
ceivable injury to balance the exten- 
sive benefits. 

It is matter of wonder and of pain 
to see men shuddering under the 
constant apprehension of this evil, 
heaping honours and rewards upon 
those who pretend to mitigate or cure 
it, and busily employed in search- 
ing out potions and processes for 
this end, while the obvious and ef- 
fectual prevention, both of the ma- 
lady and of the fear of it, is always 
overlooked. 

Particular cities and districts 
have, indeed, on some few occa- 
sions, on which the hydrophobia has 
been unusally prevalent, issued fee- 
ble decrees, tor shutting up dogs 
in the houses of their masters, or 
for lessening their number by a tax. 
These decrees have been futile and 
temporary in their own nature, or 
have been defeated by popular in- 
sensibility and folly. Mankind con- 
tinue, and ever will continue, to la- 
vish their best affections upon 
brutes ; to fill their houses and 
streets with animals, which, what- 
ever may be said of the moral qua- 
lities of a few individuals of them, 
or some varieties of the species, are, 
in general, filthy, obscene, glutton- 
ous, sanguinary, ferocious, peevish, 
quarrelsome, and noisy, and which, 
above all, are incessantly liable, by 
their mere touch, to impart a 
disease, the most shocking, agoniz- y 
ing, and desperate of all others. 

DUELLING. 

Duelling, in its theory and prac- 
tice, cannot fail of obtaining the at- 
tention of every observer of human 
nature. Much as it prevails in the 
present age, there is reason to be- 
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]ieve that it is declining, at least to 
have been more customary the fur- 
ther we go back in the history of 
the nations of Europe. I was much 
amused, this evening, by the follow- 
ing account, by a popular historian, 
of the state of duelling in France, 
during the age of Henry IV. 

Defiances and challenges to single 
combat, as proofs of veracity, had 
not fallen into total disuse under 
Henry IV. The duke of Mayenne, 
calumniated by the Spanish ambas- 
sador, the duke of Fena, besought of 
Philip II to permit and authorise him 
to assert his innocence in single com- 
bat against his adversary, as well as 
to name the place and arms with 
which they should engage. Philip 
appears to have treated the request 
with silent disregard. Only three 
years before, in 1591, the earl of 
Essex, commanding the English 
auxiliaries in the royal camp before 
Rouen, sent a cartel to Villars, the 
general of the league within the 
city, conceived in these words : “ If 
you will fight, either on horseback 
or on foot, armed or in your waist- 
coat, I will maintain, that the quar- 
rel of the king is more just than that 
of the league, that I am better than 
you, and that my mistress is hand- 
somer than yours . If you should 
decline coming alone, I will bring 
with me twenty, the worst of whom 
shall be an antagonist worthy of a 
colonel ; or sixty, the least a cap- 
tain.” Villars accepted the chal- 
lenge, but declined abandoning his 
public duty to engage in a private 
combat, till circumstances should 
justify such a conduct To the two 
first assertions contained in Essex’s 
cartel, he gives the lie in the most 
unequivocal and formal manner : 
but, as to the superiority of their 
respective mistresses in point of 
beauty, he speaks with more cau- 
tion, as well as indifference, content- 
ing himself with doubting k, and 
treating it as in itself an object which 
gave him little concern. No conse- 
quences followed from the defiance. 
Essex always wore Elizabeth’s glove 
fastened to the loop of his hat, while 


conducting her forces to the aid of 
Henry. 

The frenzy of duelling was one of 
the most characteristic features of 
the age ; and the impunity which at- 
tended them, loudly accused the in- 
judicious lenity, or the criminal neg- 
ligence of the government L’Etoile 
asserts, that between the accession 
of Henry IV, and the year 1607, at 
at least four thousand French gen- 
tlemen perished in these encounters : 
he adds, that, far from the compu- 
tation being an exaggerated one, it 
would be easy to verify the list in 
the most accurate manner. The 
dead bodies of those \yho fell, were 
interred without ceremony, as a 
matter of course, in which justice 
had little interest A desperate and 
successful duellist obtained not only 
pardon, but enjoyed the most distin- 
guished consideration in the court 

If we would wish to form an idea 
of the received modes of thinking 
and acting, in affairs of honour 
among men of condition, we may do 
it by reviewing the principal circum- 
stances of the memorable duel, fought 
in 1599 between Don Philippin, na- 
tural son of Emanuel Philibert, duke 
of Savoy, and the marquis of CrequL 
It originated from an assertion made 
by the latter, that, at the capture of 
a small fortress situated among the 
Alps, he had got possession of a scarf 
belonging to Philippin. The Savoy- 
ard conceiving himself insulted by 
such a declaration, sent a challenge 
to Crequi. It was accepted ; and 
at their meeting the bastard was 
wounded, which terminated the con- 
test. Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, indignant at hearing that 
Crequi boasted of having “ drawn 
the blood of Savoy,” commanded his 
brother, on pain of his displeasure, 
instantly to wipe out so insolent an 

affront to their common family 

Philippin obeyed, though, as it would 
seem, not without reluctance and 
many delays. A second cartel was 
sent to Crequi, who received the 
summons with alacrity. As it ap- 
peared, nevertheless, to be too open 
and indecent a violation of the laws 
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prohibiting duels, for Lesdiguieres, 
who was governor of Dauphine, to 
permit his own son-in-law, Crequi, 
to meet his antagonist on the French 
territories, the scene of action was 
fixed in a little island formed by the 
Rhone, in the dominions of Savoy : 
the meadow was mowed in order to 


prevent any ambuscade or surprize. 
It was stipulated that the two com- 
batants should fight on foot in their 
shirts, armed with a sword and 
poniaitL Only a single second was 
to be present on either side, and 
they were not to be separated till 
one was killed. Twelve gentlemen of 
the respective countries were station- 
ed at a certain distance, who, after 
the termination of the duel, were to 
take possession of the body of the 
vanquished champion, and to protect 
the victor from harm. A long de- 
bate arose, whether the seconds 
should engage, which they warmly 
demanded, esteeming it dishonour- 
able to be only spectators of the dan- 
ger of their friends; but it was at 
length determined, that the princi- 
pals alone Should decide the contest 
Previous to the duel, each of the 
combatants underwent a search, for 
die purpose of ascertaining that they 
neither had concealed arms nor en- 
chantments. Crequi,, suffering his 
adversary to exhaust his first fury, 
watched an opportunity, transfixed 
him with his sword, and command- 
ed him to ask his life. The bastard 


disdained it, and expired on the 
same evening. Crequi repassing the 
river, returned to Grenoble un- 
wounded, and covered with glory. 

In 1602, Henry IV endeavoured 
to repress the fury of duels, by issu- 
ing an edict of the most rigorous 
nature. It inflicted the punishment 
of death, not only on the person send- 
ing, but on him who accepted a 
challenge, under any circumstances. 
Confiscation of effects, and every 
prohibition which could impress 
with terror, or deter from an appeal 
to the sword, were added. u Never , 1 99 
says De Thou, w was a more wise 
or respectable law promulgated, nor 
ever was any so ill observed.” The 
facility of the king, importunity, 
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merit, or favour, obstructed its exe- 
cution, and rescued the culprit from 
the pursuit of justice. Wearied at 
length with the perpetual infractions 
committed, and deeply sensible to 
the devastation made among the 
upper classes of his subjects by so 
pernicious a custom, Henry, only 
about ten months before his death, 
published a second edict, in which, 
to all the other penalties, was joined 
degradation from the rank of nobi- 
lity. He even bound himself by a 
solemn and public oath, never to 

S ardon an offender, even at the so- 
citation of the queen. The short 
period which elapsed between its 
publication and his own assassination, 
left its operation a matter of doubt. 
Under Mary of Medecis, the vigour 
of the laws was relaxed ; and it was 
reserved for Lewis XIV, by whole- 
some severity, to impose some re- 
straint on a practice so general and 
destructive. 


For the Literary Magazine * 

MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE *1- 
LOqUIST. 

CONTINUED. 

MEANWHILE, in a point of so 
much moment, I was not hasty to 
determine. My delay seemed to be, 
by no means, unacceptable to Lud* 
loe, who applauded my discretion, 
and warned me to be circumspect. 
My attention was chiefly absorb- 
ed by considerations connected with 
this subject, and little regard was 
paid to any foreign occupation or 
amusement. 

One evening, after a day spent in 
my closet, I sought recreation by 
walking forth. My mind was chiefly 
occupied by the review of incidents 
which happened in Spain. I turned 
my face towards the fields, and re- 
covered not from my reverie, till I 
had proceeded some miles on the 
road to Meath. The night had con- 
siderably advanced, and the dark- 
ness was rendered intense, by the 
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setting of the moon. Being some- 
what weary, as well as undeter- 
mined in what manner next to pro- 
ceed, I seated myself on a grassy 
bank beside the road The spot 
which I had chosen was aloof from 
passengers, and shrowded in the 
deepest obscurity. 

Some time elapsed, when my at- 
tention was excited by the slow ap- 
proach of an equipage. I presently 
discovered a coach and six horses, 
but unattended, except by coachman 
and postillion, and with no light to 
guide them on their way. Scarcely 
had they passed the spot where I 
rested, when some one leaped from 
beneath the hedge, and seized the 
head of the fore-horses. Another 
called upon the coachman to stop, 
and threatened him with instant 
death if he disobeyed. A third drew 
open the coach-door, and ordered 
those within to deliver their purses. 
A shriek of terror showed me that 
a lady was within, who eagerly con- 
sented to preserve her life by the 
loss of her money. 

To walk unarmed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, especially at 
nigjht, has always been accounted 
dangerous. I had about me the usual 
instruments of defence. I was de- 
sirous of rescuing this person from 
the danger which surrounded her, 
but was somewhat at a loss how to 
effect my purpose. ' My single 
strength was insufficient to contend 
with three ruffians. After a mo- 
ment’s debate, an exjjedient was 
suggested, which I hastened to exe- 
cute. 

Time had not been allowed for 
the ruffian who stood beside the car- 
riage to receive the plunder, when 
several voices, loud, clamorous, and 
eager, were heard in the quarter 
whence the traveller had come. By 
trampling with quickness, it was 
easy to imitate the sound of many 
feet. The robbers were alarmed, 
and (me called upon another to at- 
tend. The sounds increased, and, 
at the next moment, they betook 
themselves to flight, but not till a 
pistol was discharged. Whether it 
was aimed at the lady in the car- 


riage, or at the coachman, I was 
not permitted to discover, for the 
report affrighted the horses, and 
they set off at full speed. 

I could not hope to overtake them: 
I knew not whither the robbers had 
fled, and whether, by proceeding, I 
might not fall into their hands...- 
These considerations induced me to 
resume my feet, and retire from the 
scene as expeditiously as possible, 
I regained my own habitation with- 
out injury. 

I have said that I occupied sepa- 
rate apartments from those of Lud- 
loe. To these there were means of 
access without disturbing the family. 
I hasted to my chamber, but was 
considerably surprized to find, on 
entering my apartment, Ludloe seat- 
ed at a table, with a lamp before 
him. 

My momentary confusion was 
greater than his. On discovering 
who it was, he assumed his accus- 
tomed looks, and explained appear- 
ances, by saying, that he wished to 
converse with me on a subject of 
importance, and had therefore sought 
me at this secret hour, in my own 
chamber. Contrary to his expec- 
tation, I was absent Conceiving it 
possible that I might shortly return, 
he had waited till now* He took 
no further notice of my absence, nor 
manifested any desire to know the 
cause of it, but proceeded to men- 
tion the subject which had brought 
him hither. These were his words. 

You have nothing which the law* 
permit you to call your own. Justice 
^entitles you to the supply of your 
physical wants, from those who are 
able to supply them ; but there zft*e 
few who will acknowledge your 
claim, or spare an atom of their 
superfluity to appease your cravings. 
That which they will not spontane- 
ously give, it is not right to wrest 
from them by violence. What then 
is to be done ? 

Property is necessary to your own 
subsistence. It is useful, by enabling 
you to supply the wants of others. 
To give food, and clothing, and shel- 
ter, is to give life, to annihilate 
temptation, to unshackle virtue, and. 
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propagate felicity. How shall pro- 
perty be gained? 

You may set your understanding 
or your hands at work. You may 
weave stockings, or write poems, 
and exchange them for money ; but 
these are tardy and meagre schemes. 
The means are disproportioned to 
the end, and I will not suffer you to 
pursue them. My justice will sup- 
ply your wants. 

But dependance on the justice of 
others is a precarious condition. To 
be the object is a less ennobling state 
than to be the bestow er of benefit. 
Doubtless you desire to be vested 
with competence and riches, and to 
hold them by virtue of the law, and 
not at the will of a benefactor — .He 
paused as if waiting for my assent 
to his positions. I readily expressed 
my concurrence, and my desire to 
pursue any means compatible with 
honesty. He resumed. 

There are various means, besides 
labour, violence, or fraud. It is 
right to select the easiest within 
your reach. It happens that the 
easiest is at hand. A revenue of 
some thousands a year, a stately 
mansion in the city, and another in 
Kildare, old and faithful domestics, 
and magnificent furniture, are good 
things. Will you have them ? 

A gift like that, replied I, will be 
attended by momentous conditions. 
I cannot decide upon its value, until 
I knew these conditions. 

The sole condition is your consent 
to receive them. Not even the airy 
obligation of gratitude will be creat- 
ed by acceptance. On the contrary, 
by accepting them, you will confer 
the highest benefit upon another. 

I do not comprehend you. Some- 
thing surely must be given in return. 

Nothing. It may seem strange 
that, in accepting the absolute con- 
troul of so much property, you sub- 
ject yourself to no conditions ; that 
no claims of gratitude or service will 
accrue ; but the wonder is greater 
sdlL The law equitably enough fet- 
ters the gift with no restraints, with 
respect to you that receive it ; but 
not so with regard to the unliappy 
being who bestows it. That being 


must part, not only with property 
but liberty. In accepting the pro- 
perty, you must consent to enjoy the 
services of the present possessor. 
They cannot be disjoined. 

Of the true nature and extent of 
the gift, you should be fully apprized. 
Be aware, therefore, that, together 
with this property, you will receive 
absolute power over the liberty and 
person ot the being who now pos- 
sesses it That being must become 
your domestic slave ; be governed, 
m every particular, by your caprice. 

Happily for you, though fully in- 
vested with this power, the degree 
and mode in which it will be exer- 
cised will depend upon yourself..... 
You may either totally forbear the 
exercise, or employ it only for the 
benefit of your slave. However in- 
jurious, therefore, this authority may 
be to the subject of it, it will, in some 
sense, only enhance the value of the 
gift to you. 

The attachment and obedience of 
this being will be chiefly evident in 
one thing. Its duty will consist in 
conforming, in every instance, to 
your will. All the powers of this 
being are to be devoted to your hap- 
piness ; but there is one relation be- 
tween you, which enables you to 

confer, while exacting, pleasure 

This relation is sexual. Your slave 
is a woman; and the bond, which 
transfers her property and person 
to you, is ....marriage. 

My knowledge of Ludloe,his prin- 
ciples, and reasonings, ought to have 
precluded that surprise which I ex- 
perienced at the conclusion of his 
discourse. I knew that he regarded 
the present institution of marriage 
as a contract of servitude, and the 
terms of it unequal and unjust. 
When mv surprise had subsided, 
my thoughts turned upon the nature 
of his scheme. After a pause of re- 
flection, I answered: 

Both law and custom have con- 
nected .obligations with marriage, 
which, though heaviest on the fe- 
male, are not light upon the male. 
Their weight and extent are not 
immutable and uniform ; they are 
modified by various incidents, and 
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especially' by the mental and perso- 
nal qualities of the lady. 

I am not sure that I should wil- 
lingly accept the property and per- 
son of a woman decrepid with age, 
and enslaved by peryerse habits and 
evil passions : whereas youth, beau- 
ty, and tenderness would be worth 
accepting, even for their own sake, 
and disconnected with fortune. 

As to to altar vows, I believe they 
will not make me swerve from 
equity. I shall exact neither ser- 
vice nor affection from my spouse. 
The value of these, and, indeed, not 
only the value, but the very exist- 
ence, of the latter depends upon its 
spontaneity. A promise to love tends 
rather to loosen than strengthen the 
tie. 

As to myself, the age of illusion 
is past I shall not wed, till I find 
one whose moral and physical con- 
stitution will make personal fidelity 
easy. I shall judge without misti- 
ness or passion, and habit will come 
in aid of an enlightened and delibe- 
rate choice. 

I shall not be fastidious in my 
choice. I do not expect, and scarcely 
desire, much intellectual similitude 
between me and my wife. Our opi- 
nions and pursuits cannot be in com- 
mon. While women are formed by 
their education, and their education 
continues in its present state, tender 
hearts and misguided understand- 
ings are all that we can hope to 
meet with. 

What are the character, age, and 
person of the woman to whom you 
allude? and what prospect of suc- 
cess would attend my exertions to 
obtain her favour? 

I have told you she is rich. She 
is a widow, and owes her riches to 
the liberality of her husband, who 
was a trader of great opulence, and 
who died while on a mercantile ad- 
venture to Spain. He was not un- 
known to you. Your letters from 
Spain often spoke of him. In short, 
she is the widow of Bennington, 
whom you met at Barcelona. She 
is still in the prime of life ; is not 
without many feminine attractions ; 
has an ardent and credulent temper; 


and is particularly given to devotion. 
This temper it would be easy to re- 
gulate according to your pleasure 
and your interest, and I now submit 
to you the expediency of an alliance 
with her. 

I am a kinsman, and regarded by 
her with uncommon deference ; and 
my commendations, therefore, will 
be of great service to you, and shall 
be given. 

I will deal ingenuously with you. 
It is proper you should be fully ac- 
quainted with the grounds of this 
proposal The benents of rank, and 
property, and independence, which 
which I have already mentioned as 
likely to accrue to you from this 
marriage, are solid and valuable be- 
nefits ; but these are not the sole ad- 
vantages, and to benefit you, in these 
respects, is not my whole view. 

No. My treatment of you hence- 
forth will be regulated by one prin- 
ciple. I regard you only as one un- 
dergoing a probation or apprentice- 
ship ; as subjected to trials of your 
sincerity and fortitude. The mar- 
riage I now propose to you is desir- 
able, because it will make you inde- 
pendent of me. Your poverty might 
create an unsuitable bias in favour 
of proposals, one of whose effects 
would be to set you' beyond fortune’s 
reach. That bias will cease, when 
you cease to be poor and dependent. 

Love is the strongest of all human 
delusions. That fortitude, which is 
not subdued by the tenderness and 
blandishments of woman, may be 
trusted ; but no fortitude, which has 
not undergone that test, will be 
trusted by us. 

This woman is a charming enthu- 
siast She will neVer marry but him 
whom she passionately loves. Her 
power over the heart that loves her 
will scarcely have limits. The 
means of prying into your transac- 
tions, of suspecting and sifting your 
thoughts, which her constant society 
with you, while sleeping and wak- 
ing, her zeal and watchfulness for 
your welfare, and her curiosity, ad- 
roitness, and penetration will afford 
her, are evident Your danger, there- 
fore, will be imminent Your forti- 
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tilde Trill be obliged to have re- 
course, not to flight, but to vigilance. 
Your eye must never close. 

Alas ! what human magnanimity 
can stand this test ! How can I 
persuade myself that you will not 
tail? i waver between hope and 
fear. Many, it is true, have fallen, 
and dragged with them the author 
of their ruin, but some have soared 
above even these perils and tempta- 
tions, with their fiery energies un- 
impaired, and great has been, as 
great ought to be, their recompence. 

But you are doubtless aware of 
your danger. I need not repeat the 
consequences of betraying your trust, 
the rigour of those who will judge 
your molt, the unerring and un- 
bounded scrutiny to which your ac- 
tions, the most secret and indifferent, 
will be subjected. 

Your conduct, however, will be 
voluntary. At your own option be 
it, to see or not to see this Woman. 
Circumspection, deliberation, fore- 
thought, are your sacred duties and 
highest interest 

To be continued \ 


DOMESTIC POLITICS. 

To the Editor , &c. 

SIR, 

AX.THOUGH, in a free country, 
it may be thought a slavish maxim, 
that men in private life should pay 
no regard to public affairs, but leave 
them to those who are appointed to 
conduct them ; yet I am persuaded 
that this maxim, or rather advice, 
properly understood, would produce 
the happiest effects. In order, there- 
fore, that it may not be misunder- 
stood, 1 would make this small 
amendment : a < Mind jour own af- 
fairs first, and what time you find 
can be spared from them, bestow it 
on the public concerns, and bring 
your private virtues and your pri- 
vate experience into the public 
stock.” 

Now, sir, if the advice thus qua- 
lified, be taken, 1 am certain, that 

VOL. II. NO. VIII. 


in a very short time men might be- 
come both good citizens and skilful 
politicians, instead of figuring away 
only in the latter character, as suc- 
cessfully as a man would build houses 
who had no materials. Politics 
surely require some school for in- 
struction, and I know not any school 
so excellent as a man’s own family. 

If we consider what is in a family, 
we shall find, that it contains every 
branch of government, of executive 
and legislative power in miniature ; 
small, indeed, fiarva magnis romfio- 
8i t a, yet enough for the life and ta- 
lents of any one man to conduct with 
wisdom, and to sustain with firm- 
ness. It is the more necessary, sir, 
that a man who aims at being a 
statesman, should begin with do- 
mestic politics, because, he may, at 
home, have a great deal of practice 
upon those important questions which 
agitate the great world; some of 
which I shall beg leave to notice. 

And, first, sir, it seems to be a 
disputed point, whether monarchy 
or republicanism be the best form of 
government. That dispute, upon 
the great scale, we leave to kings 
and people ; but upon the do- 
mestic scale, we find that it is a 
continual dispute wherein the ba- 
lance of power resides. Some have 
been of opinion that the husband 
is king, president, stadtholder, or 
principal governor ; some have put 
on the state of emperors, while 
others have ruled like bashaws. In 
general, however, most contend for 
absolute power, and, while a few 
have used that power wisely, others 
have employed it only to the destruc- 
tion of the happiness of their subjects. 
But, sir, if we allow that the monar- 
chial branch is confided in the hus- 
band, by what denomination shall 
we mark the duties and station of 
the consort ? Is she queen, and se- 
cond personage in the kingdom, 
entitled to nearly the same honours 
and respect, and from whom a pro- 
geny only is expected, as the price 
of her high station, or, is there not* 
in many cases, such a perpetual 
struggle for supreme power between 
those great personages, that it has 
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never yet been determined in whom 
the executive privileges i*eside ? 

I presume, that if a man will try 
his skill in resolving this question, he 
may come forward into public life 
with a much better notion of what be- 
longs to the power of the government, 
than he can get merely by reading 
newspapers and pamphlets. If, for 
example, he is a friend to the mo- 
narchial form of government, he will 
see the many mischiefs that arise 
from the monarch being over per- 
suaded by his consort, or by the fa- 
v6untes she mEy recommend to lilm | 
and he may learn how wise and 
rudent a tiling it is to make use of 
is own eyes and ears, and not put 
these valuable organs into the hands 
of commissioners. This is no con- 
temptible branch of experience, 
especially at a time when very fre- 
quent rebellions take place in do- 
mestic governments, and when the 
struggle for power is kept up at no 
little expence to the parties, and 
often ends in a partition of the do- 
minions that completely disturb the 
succession, and renders the title of 
the heirs-apparent very doubtful 
- In whatever manner this question 
may be finally settled, whether do- 
mestic monarchy, or domestic re- 
publicanism, shall prevail, there b 
much reason to dread that the con- 
test will be long and obstinate, be- 
cause the subjects of the reigning 
sovereign are divided in their opi- 
nions, and what is very remarkable, 
have sided so long with the weaker 
party as to make it the strongest, 
fey subjects, I mean children and 
servants, in the government of whom 
so much skill is required, that he 
who has attained it, may come for- 
ward, upon the gfceat political stage, 
a better performer, than hundreds 
who have written voluminous specu- 
lations upon the subject. The art 
of government, therefore, is the se- 
cond lesson that may be learned in 
a man’s family ; and I humbly con- 
ceive that its rules are few and 
simple. 

It is only necessary that the laws 
should be so few as to be easily re- 
membered, and so simple as to be 


easily understood ; that punishments 
are necessary only where advice is 
neglected, and, even then, to be 
proportioned to the crime ; that all 
tyrannical conduct b horrible and 
destructive ; that our subjects are to 
be considered as our equals, in all 
questions of right and justice, and 
mat we are not to allow them to be 
oppressed or robbed by those in au- 
thority over us. Such are the out- 
lines of domestic government, which 
prevails in all civilized families, and 
which would likewise be oftener 
practised upon the great scale, if it 
were there accompanied with the 
same proviso, namely, that he who 
violates it has a good chance to be 
hanged by the neck. 

A third political lesson that a man 
may learn, without going very for 
from home, is, how to regulate his 
finances. I know not any subject 
upon which men in general think 
themsel vesbettcr capable of deciding 
than ^the public finances, nor any, 
respecting which they make a great- 
er number of mistakes. This would 
not be the case if every man was 
precisely such a chancellor of the 
exchequer or secretary of treasury 
at home as he expects to find abroad, 
or as he thinks he would make were 
he called to that high office. 

The rules to be observed here are, 
as in the former case, very few and 
simple. The only duty is to raise' 
money honestly and fairly, and to 
use it economically and discreetly ; 
and, while he is benefiting himself, 
to remember that he ought not to 
impoverish others. He ought also 
to embark in no speculation that 
is not, upon the very face of it, pro- 
bable, nor to borrow money which 
he has no prospect of repaying. 

A man who has practised these 
rules, for a series of years, would, in 
my humble opinion, be better quali- 
fied to speak upon matters of public 
finance, than many who talk upon 
nothing else, and would be able to 
detect error and imposture at a 
glance of the eye. And why ? For 
tliis plain reason, that, being subject 
to proper laws, he would know that 
a man who borrowed money with* 
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eat the prospect of repaying it, is 
the most unpardonable of all rogues, 
while he who engages in specula- 
tions that are unintelligible, is the 
vilest of all fools; and thqt a man 
who pretends to manage the finances 
of another, with both these defects, 
would, in justice, be sent to prison, 
if he were not, in mercy, sent to a 
bedlam. 

Were I to pursue this train of 
reasoning, by applying it to all the 
subordinate branches of good govern- 
ment, I might probably carry on this 
letter too far. I hope I have, how- 
ever, said enough to prove, that all 
the virtues of political, may be learn- 
ed in private life, where only it is 
much to be regretted, its vices are 
punished as they deserve. I know 
not by what fatality it happens, that 
the possession of power should be a 
license to do wrong, and that to be 
in office and in security are synony- 
mous. 

We have lately go; into a kind of 
jargon about a distinction between 
private virtues and public virtues. 
Thus, while one set of philosophers 
are endeavouring to prove that 
man has not a soul, another set are 
taking equal pains to prove that he 
has two eouls, one of which he em- 
ploys at home, and the other abroad, 
in schemes which are diametrically 
opposite. Of what use this doctrine 
may be we cannot yet be certain, as 
it has not been pushed as far as it 
can go ; but, in the mean time, it 
may not be amiss to consider, that 
the qualities of a highwayman are 
no great recommendation to public 
favour, and that he who has not been 
w faithful over a few tilings,” will 
require to be carefully watched 
when he is u ruler over many.” 

A. B. 


For the Literary Magazine* 
THOUGHTS ON WEALTH. 

PHILOSOPHERS have affected 
to despise wealth, and writers have 
endeavoured to prove that it cannot 
give happiness to its possessors ; but 


the first may despise it, and the lat- 
ter reason on the folly of seeking it, 
yet their efforts have ever been, and 
still will be, like the labours of Sysi- 
phus, useless and unavailing : no man 
has ever yet been persuaded to* des- 
pise this great object of human pur- 
suit and anxiety, and I think no one 
ever will. 

Instances may be produced where 
wealth, instead of conferring happi- 
ness, has inflicted misery ; where it 
has narrowed the heart, debased the 
mind, smothered the noblest feelings 
of the soul, and shut out from the 
bosom the love of all good and vir- 
tuous actions, of all noble and ele- 
vated desires. We may see men 
possessing wealth, insensible of its 
blessings ; we may see them pile it 
in useless heaps, and deny them- 
selves the necessaries of life, waste 
it in extravagant or vicious pursuits, 
or make use of it to effect the op- 
pression and misery of mankind. 

Yet no man believes he would act 
in the same manner, under the same 
circumstances. He thinks he would 
enjoy the real happiness it affords ; 
he imagines himself possessed of 
riches, and lays down many sage 
plans for their enjoyment ; he cal- 
culates exactly, and determines on 
that plan, which, in his opinion, will 
ensure him the greatest felicity and 
the fewest cares ; he laughs at the 
folly of his wealthy neighbour, who 
is prevented from the enjoyment of 
his wealth by niggardness or extra- 
vagance ; he thinks he better under- 
stands the use of it, and the pleasure 
it bestows. 

And thus do all men reason, who 
have never been wealthy : even I 
myself, while toiling for subsistence, 
have indulged in these flights of 
fancy. I have fancied myself in 
eveiy situation of life which appears 
more susceptible of ease and enjoy- 
ment than the (Hie in which 1 am 
placed ; I too have fended myself 
wiser than my neighbours, and have 
believed myself capable of enjoying 
felicity in situations where others 
have not : and yet I cannot lay my 
hand on my heart and say, I am 
certain I should use wealth better 
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than my neighbours, enjoy it with 
less anxiety, or be more sensible of 
its blessings. But most men reason, 
I believe, in the same manner, be- 
cause they do not see the many ima- 
ginary wants which wealth excites, 
or the desire which all men have of 
continually improving their condi- 
tion. Few men believe they are 
sufficiently wealthy ; our appetites 
daily increase ; what has once been 
a state of abundance is at another a 
state of want ; one plentiful feast of 
wealth excites a wish for a repast 
still more abundant ; this, like the 
former, creates a desire 'for more, 
and so on progressively. 

Yet, that wealth is a blessing, can- 
not be denied ; it saves us the pain 
of many privations, and affords us 
much to enjoy. Besides enabling us 
to avoid the evils of poverty, and 
enjoy ease and independence, wealth 
enables us to indulge all the noblest 
inclinations of the heart, to be useful 
to our country, enlarge the sphere 
of active benevolence, and become 
the benefactors of mankind: and 
who, if .but for this alone, would not 
rejoice in its possession ? who, when 
expiring, winild not wish to look 
back with delight on his past life, if 
it has been passed in the exercise 
of benevolence, conscious that, like 
the life of the illustrious Howard, it 
had been eminently useful to man- 
kind? The thought would cheer 
the dark and gloomy passage to 
eternity, while his good works would 
meet the approbation of his God, 
and receive a rich and eternal re- 
ward. 

VALVERDI. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

REMARKS ON THF. PRINCIPLES OF 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, AND 
ON THE BE&T MODE OF PRO- 
NOUNCING LATIN. 

THERE has been much contro- 
versy, much difference, both in 
practice and opinion, among the let- 


tered part of mankind, concerning 
the true pronunciation and rhythm 
of the Latin language. If this lan- 
guage were now spoken in Italy as 
a colloquial dialect, the custom of 
the speakers would be universally 
received as the criterion of proprie- 
ty. Their practice would probably 
be just as capricious and irregular 
as that of other nations, but it would 
still be received as the unquestiona- 
ble standard, and all speakers would 
be deemed barbarous and corrupt 
in proportion as they deviated from 
it 

The Latin language, however, is 
no where the national dialect It 
exists only in characters and books, 
and every nation, therefore, has ta- 
ken the liberty of giving to its cha- 
racters the sounds which such cha- 
racters bear in their native lan- 
guage. 

This circumstance is productive 
of several advantages. In a living 
language it is never thought suffi- 
cient to be able merely to compre- 
hend the words as they are written, 
or to write them ourselves. We are 
subjected to the laborious task of 
pronouncing these words after die 
manner of the people to whom the 
language belongs. We must study 
to familiarize all the absurdities, ir- 
regularities, and inconsistencies to 
which the very nature of an oral 
language is always obnoxious. The 
foreign sounds are not only different 
from our own, but, frequently, so 
peculiar that strange mouths mid it 
nearly impossible to utter them^« 
And when the true , that is, the na- 
tive sound is obtained, it must be 
kept alive by perpetual use. 

There are few cases in which it 
is requisite to sfieak a foreign living 
language. In the greater number 
of cases, this necessity has no exis- 
tence ; all that we really want is to 
understand it as written : but still 
custom and prejudice condemn us to 
the irksome labour of pronouncing 
it in the vernacular manner. To 
this disadvantage, the Latin lan- 
guage is not liable : as every nation 
thinks proper to give its characters 
their own sounds, and there is no 
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Pliny or Atdcus alive to convict present inhabitants, descendants of 
them of barbarism. the Romans, and speaking a lan* 

Some celebrated scholars have guage radically the same, must af- 
denied our right to speak Latin with ford a standard of Latin pronuncia- 
an English mouth. They acknow- tion nearer to the true than any 
ledge that Ciceronian Latin is not other. I confess, 1 cannot see how 
familiarly spoken at this time, but this conclusion can be escaped from, 
they maintain that the system of If the natives of a country be allow- 
pronunciation is essentially the same ed to be the best judges of the pro- 
in ancient and modem Italy : that nunciation of their own language, 
is, the natives of the same country the Italians must be permitted to 
affix the same sounds to the same prescribe the mode of speaking La- 
characters, and there is the same tin, which was once the language of 
reason for conforming to the Italian Italy, and whose structure bears a 
modes in pronouncing Latin, as to nearer resemblance to the present 
the French mode in pronouncing dialect of that country than to any 
French. The modem language of other. 

Italy is a very slight variation from With those who acknowledge the 
the ancient. The principal differ- premises, the conclusion seems ine- 
ence consists in the use made of the vitable, but I do not see, in this 
pronoun UU, and the numeral unus. case, the truth of the premises. It 
The words of the ancient dialect is a general and incontestible max- 
remain, with some change of inflec- im, that, as the purpose of language 
don and collocation. It is the opi- is to convey meaning, it is our duty, 
nioo of some, that the ancient oral when called upon to speak or recite, 
Latin bore a very strong likeness to to employ those words and that mode 
the modem Italian, and that the of uttering them which are most in- 
principal change consists in writing telligible and agreeable to the hear- 
Latin words at present as they were ers. If I am called upon to speak 
‘ formerly pronounced. or read Latin to a company of fb- 

Few people have given their reigners, I must pronounce it ac- 
minds to the subject, and few there- cording to their fashion. If the com- 
fcre are aware of the resemblance, pany be composed of English, I must 
or rather the identity of the Latin employ the English fashion ; or, in 
and Italian. The use of articles, the either case, my words must pass for 
disuse of some inflective termina- incomprehensible jargon, 
tious, the softening of certain conso- Whatever be the standard of ab- 
nants, and the omission of others, all stract propriety, it is certain that 
which distinguish the modem Tus- the Roman tongue is spoken by dif- 
can from the old Roman, are, some ferent nations in a manner peculiar 
of them, mere varieties of syntax, to each, and that therefore it may 
and others, mere specimens of the be strictly proper and even indispen- 
deviatioos of oral from written stole for me to pronounce its phrases 
speech, and such as, no doubt, oc- in many different ways, on different 
curred in the Roman times. Few occasions. But it is seldom necessa- 
are aware that Italian does not dif- ry to address others in this language, 
for from Latin, more than the spo- It is only to be looked for in books, 
ken does from the written French, and our chief business is to read it to 
or even than the English conversa- ourselves in private. We are there- 
tion, if peculiarities of utterance be fore very rarely obliged to conform 
nicely attended to, will be found to to the practice of others. We may 
differ from the English as written. chuse our own standard of proprie- 
However this be, and whatever be ty or harmony, and commend it to 
the exact degree of difference be- others without scruple. A man who, 
tween Virgil’s and Tasso’s Italian, it in his closet,bestows an Italian sound 
is certain that Italy was once the seat on every letter, commits no violence 
of the Latin language \ and that the on vulgar prejudices, provided he 
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adhere to the above maxim when he 
reads or speaks in the hearing of 
others. 

But what standard shall the soli- 
tary studentselect ? On what princi- 
ples shall we regulate the pronunci- 
ation of a dead language, when no 
authority is given, in the case, to a 
living one ? 

He who shall undertake to pro- 
pose a scheme to this effect, will 
subject himself to numerous difficul- 
ties. He will find it nearly impossi- 
ble to convey to the eye those dis- 
tinctions in sound, which are easily 
perceptible by the ear, and so arbi- 
trary, so much under the dominion 
of habit, are our notions of grace and 
harmony in language, that all infe- 
rences from general principles are 
usually rejected as absurd or unin- 
telligible. Notwithstanding these for- 
midable obstacles, however, 1 can- 
not resist the temptation to say a 
few words on the subject, and possi- 
bly some few of my very few readers 
may find themselves at least amus- 
ed by the novelty of my system. 

The ordinary distinction of ele- 
mentary sounds into vowels and con- 
sonants, and of consonants into such 
as approach or recede 'from the na- 
ture of vowels is well known. Vow- 
els are pronounceable alone, with 
the lips open, and are by themselves 
distinct sounds. As their sounds can 
be shortened or prolonged at plea- 
sure, they are the only sounds adapt- 
ed to musical notes. Strictly speak- 
ing, they are the only audible , or 
compleatly utterable parts of lan- 
guage. Most consonants, by them- 
selves, are mute, and merely modify 
the sound of vowels by being prefix- 
ed to them. 

All consonants, however, arc not 
absolutely mute ; five of them, in 
the English tongue, being imper- 
fectly pronounceable by themselves. 
These in* n, ng, 1, r, are hence cal- 
led liquids or semi-vowels, and the 
rest mutes. 

The concurrence of a vowel ena- 
bles us to enunciate a consonant, and 
by its aid we may give utterance, 
at one time, to several consonants. 
'Consonants coalesce with each other 


before a vowel, with more or less 
ease, agreeably to the relation which 
maintains between them. It is evi- 
dent that the sweetest and most mu- 
sical language is that which abounds 
most in vowels, liquids, and mutes 
easily coalescible. Sweetness may 
be earned to excess, and language 
may be too soft and smooth, tor all 
the purposes of human intercourse z 
a perfect dialect will therefore steer 
midway, between the two extremes 
of harshness and softness, and admit 
into its substance neither too few 
nerves nor too many sinews. I 
strongl/ suspect that the Roman 
language is an example of the high- 
est excellence in this respect 

It is in vain, however, that the 
greatest skill is displayed in the 
choice and distribution of elementa- 
ry" sounds, by the framers of a lan- 
guage, if the speakers exercise the 
liberty of changing, omitting, or ad- 
ding to these sounds and combina- 
tions at pleasure, and thus to intro- 
duce on the one hand discord, harsh- 
ness, and confusion, or, on the other, 
a weak effeminacy and a cloying 
sweetness. 

It is an old complaint among all 
who study the English language, and 
indeed, as the eyil is incident to aH 
living tongues, the complaint is uni- 
versal, that the spoken and written 
words are not sufficiently alike ; 
that various and sometimes opposite 
sounds are given to the same cha- 
racter, in a manner the most capri- 
cious and irregular, and that letters 
and syllables are licentiously added 
or omitted. 

To this evil, in our own and in a 
living tongue, we must patiently sub- 
mit, because it is either in itself in- 
curable, or because our effort* and 
opposition will avail nothing to the 
cure. But what can equal the ab- 
surdity and folly of introducing the 
same confusion into a dead lan- 
guague ? why not adhere to some 
fixed mode of pronouncing each let- 
ter ? and why not scrupulously pro- 
nounce every letter and every sylla-' 
ble that is written ? 

The English have, in their writ- 
ten language^/??* vowel characters, 
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tnd in their spoken language, eleven 
vowel sounds. These, being sus- 
ceptible of the distinction of short 
and long, do, in reality, amount to 
twenty-two. These are distributed 
among the five characters, in such 
a manner that the confusion seems 
to be elaborate and systematic. The 
same character is sometimes made 
to represent two, three or four 
sounds, as a in bat, bate , beat and 
bally and sometimes no sound at all 
as e in able and bite. Sometimes 
one sound is given to the same cha- 
racter doubled, as beet an dfool, or 
to two or more characters as beat, 
or beau. Sometimes the same cha- 
racter performs the part both of 
vowel and of consonant, on different 
occasions, as y ; and sometimes two 
or three characters represent a sim- 
ple sound, which sound likewise be- 
longs to a single character as eau * 
in beau, or which has no single cha- 
racter to represent it, as cm in Pauly 
and ou in sound. Nay, such is the 
licence of speech, that, in the hurry 
of articulation, all the vowels occa- 
sionally degenerate into that ob- 
scure, imperfect, and inanimate one 
which we hear in hut, as in honour - 
able, error , substantial f. In short, 
I am at a loss to conceive how a 
greater degree of confusion could be, 
even designedly, introduced into lan- 
guage, than exists in the vowel sys- 
tem of the English. 

The consonants are no less defec- 
tive. A double sound is sometimes 
given to one character as x, and 
sometimes one sound to two charac- 
ters, as sh and th, and ng, (in tiling.) 
Sometimes the character is doubled 
while the sound remains simple, as 
in halL A character is sounded in 
one case and omitted in another, as 
h in hour and home . We sometimes 
drop two consonants in six, as gh in 

• Ou and eau, the grammars call dip* 
thong and tripthong , which mean or 
o«ght to mean a combination of charac- 
ters and not of sounds ; because the 
sound is equally simple and uncom- 
pounded in both cases. 

t Pronounced on-nur-rubl t er-rur (more 
commonly ur-rur), substsuw/w/. 


straight ; and two m five as daugh- 
ter, &c. D is dropped in sounds , 
commands, &c. 

A catalogue of these irregulari- 
ties would fill volumes, for there is 
scarcely a single word in the lan- 
guage of more than one syllable, in 
which we do not more or less de- 

S art from the word as written........ 

Tow all this confusion is transferred 
into our pronunciation of the Latin 
language. Nothing can justify this 
practice in our own language but 
necessity. \\e catch our words by 
slow degrees, from our mothers, 
nurses, and companions, and of 
course receive them with all these 
corruptions and infirmities on their 
heads, but the Latin language is 
taught systematically and in schools. 
The teacher may affix what sounds 
to what characters he thinks pro- 
per, and as he merely enforces dis- 
tinctions and uniformity, as he does 
not give foreign sounds to English 
characters, but merely confines 
each character to one of the sounds 
which the English speech most 
commonly bestows upon it*, there 
appears very little difficulty in % 
adopting the system. 

The genius of the English pro- 
nunciation is extremely unfavoura- 
ble to clearness and melody. This 
shows itself in several respects. In 
the first place, it has a continual 
tendency to omit vowels altogether ; 
where several vowels come toge- 
ther, it usually contents itself with 
sounding one of them, or with a 
single sound, not answerable to any 
of the characters separately, as 
feat, fool, beauty, action. In a 
great number of words, the vowel 
is omitted when it occurs in a situa- 
tion where it is most wanted, as at 
the end of words, as e in the termi- 
nations ite , ude, and ble. 

Secondly, The proper use*of a 
consonant is to modify a vowel by 
fire ceding it. All the ends of vari- 
ety and energy in language are thus 
accomplished, without destroying 
its sonorousness and melody. On 

# The sound, for example of o in go, 
and of i and c in keep and call. 
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the contrary, by making all our 
syllabic sounds terminate in conso- 
nants, we contract and freeze up 
our organs, and make our words as 
indistinct, inaudible, and immelodi- 
ous as possible. 

Most syllables in our language, 
agreeably to this genius of its speak- 
ers, end, as they are written, in 
consonants ; and the greatest part 
of those which end in vowels, to the 
eye, we take care, in the utterance, 
to terminate in consonants. Where 
the two kinds of soujjd are pretty 
equally distributed through a word, 
and an open or obscure pronuncia- 
tion of it are therefore submitted to 
our choice, we are sure to chuse the 
latter. The following words, for 
instance, prosper, modify, sonorous, 
honour, moral, mother,* Latin, Ita- 
lian, are all colloquially pronounced 
as if thus divided : v pros-pur, mod- 
dif-fy, son-nur-rus, hon-nur, mor- 
rul, muth-ur, Lat-tin, It-tal-yun. 

Of the southern languages of Eu- 
rope, particularly the Italian, the 
genius is directly opposite. In con- 
verting the Latin tongue to their 
own use, they either convert conso- 
nants to vowels, or harsher conso- 
nants to softer ones, or omit conso- 
nants, or add vowels, especially to 

the end of syllables and words* 

The French abounds in consonants, 
but few of them are heard in speak- 
ing, and the license of utterance is 
carried further in this tongue than 
in any other. In no living tongue 
does the speech more accurately 
conform to the written language 
than in the Italian, the reason of 
which is, that the written structure 
of the language humours this tem- 
per of the speakers so much, that 
they have no pretence for deviation. 

This difference between the Eng- 
lish and their neighbours, was ac- 
counted for by Addison by difference 
of climate, and he sportively ob- 
serves, that the English are afraid 
to bpen their mouths wide in the 

* The phrase chiaro oscuro from the 
Latin clams obscurus is a good specimen 
of this property of the Tuscan tongue 
Chiaro is pronounced Haro. 


cold air of fifty-five. This is an 
obvious absurdity, since the primi- 
tive dialect of Britain was eminent- 
ly vocal , and since the Scots and 
Irish at this day speak the English 
tongue in a manner far more sono- 
rous and musical than the English 
themselves. The tyranny of opi- 
nion over the sentiments of genuine 
truth and beauty, is no nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the stigma 
of barbarism that cleaves to the 
Scottish and Irish accent Middle- 
sex being the seat of empire, its dia- 
lect and accent, with all their im- 
perfections, become, of course, the 
standard. 

Thirdly, among the eleven vowel 
sounds of our language, we have a 
strong propensity to those which are 
least distinct, least open, and least 
musical. 

. Vowels, like consonants, are dis- 
tinguishable into classes, denominat- 
ed from the organs chiefly employed 
in forming them. They are guttu- 
ral, palatal, and labial These di- 
visions are further subdivided into 
three, distinguished from each other 
by a different degree of openness, 
fulness, and strength. 

These distinctions have been long 
ago folly stated and demonstrated 
by Dr. Wallace, but are overlooked 
or totally unknown to the modem 
compilers of grammars and pro- 
nouncing dictionaries. It is neces- 
sary to my purpose to make these 
distinctions folly known, but I am 
hopeless of effecting this purpose 
without prolix explanations and dis- 
cussions. I shall merely content my- 
self with arranging the various 
vowel sounds known in our lan- 
guage in a table, and trust to the 
candour and sagacity of the reader 
for admitting their propriety. In- 
stead of the usual vowels, with 
marks to denote their variety of 
sound, I shall take the words in 
which these sounds appear, premis- 
ing that the vowel sound in these 
words is simple, distinguished mere- 
ly by being long or short, though 
the characters in some of them are 
double or triple. 
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lot 


1 Most open. | 

1 °P*"- I 

Less 

open. 

Least open. 


long. 

short. 

long. 

short. 

long. 

short. 

long. 

short. 


on 


pole 

H 

pool 

pull 


put 

labial. 

ei 


ma?am 

B 

mane 


meen 


palatal. 



poul 

pol 


pHl 


pill 

guttural. 


The words in this table are sup- 
posed to be pronounced by a pure 
Angjo-Philadelphian tongue. This 
method of conveying a notion of 
sounds is extremely defective, but it 
is the best method we have. Be- 
sides, I am not solicitous as to the dis- 
tribution and classification of these 
sounds, provided the distinction be- 
tween sounds more or less open be 
admitted, for the point I have in 
view is merely to prove that the 
English pronunciation has a con- 
stant tendency to those sounds which 
are most obscure and imperfects... 
We are accustomed to pass from 
consonant to consonant, with the 
least possible delay, and when a 
vowel sound must be admitted be- 
tween some of them, to slur it over 
as carelessly and quickly as we can. 
Thus the long, open, labial o, which 
fills the mouth and the ear more 
completely and agreeably than most 
others, is seldom used but in two 
cases; first when it terminates a 
monosyllable, as in go, and next, 
when there is a succession of vowels, 
the o is made to represent the 
whole, as in loan, hofic , toe , throne , 
court. In other cases it is changed 
to the guttural open sound, as in 
fiot, and the labial close sound, de- 
signated by u in fiun , as in honour , 
colour , nation. So likewise the 
agreeable palatal, which is heard in 
meen *, is retained, chiefly, when 
there are several vowel characters 
in the word, in which case it is 
made to supply the place of all, as 
in seen, mien, scene. When the e 
occurs alone, it is turned into the 

• E in scene is in the third, or closest 
rank, but it is a palatal, the closest of 
which is more open and agreeable than 
the most open guttural. 

VOL. II. NO. VIII. 


close guttural which is heard in 
men, friend. 

I, which, as heard in sigh and 
mine, and which is one of the most 
full, vocal, and musical, that lan- 
guage is acquainted with, we should 
seldom or never hear, but when 
some' consonants or other vowels in 
the word are omitted. By itself it 
is sure to dwindle into the close, 
guttural, and least vocal and dis- 
tinct of all the vowel sounds of I, in 
hit, /till, mill. 

From this enumeration it ap- 
pears, that the peculiar genius of 
the English language is adverse to 
a clear, musical, and sonorous ut- 
terance. That this genius shows 
itself in a continual tendency, first, 
to omit vowels altogether ; second- 
ly, to terminate our syllables as 
much as possible with consonants, 
that is,* with close mouths; and 
thirdly, to give to vowel characters 
the closest and most guttural sounds. 
And the English pronunciation be- 
ing, with all its faults, commonly 
transferred to the Latin, the Roman 
language loses, in our mode of utter- 
ance, nine-tenths of the harmony, 
fulness, and strength which proper- 
ly belong to it, in order to restore 
which, we have only to adopt a uni- 
form, distinct, and natural mode of 
sounding its letters. 

For example, let the fifteen Ro- 
man consonants, B, P, F, V, D, T, 
S, * (th), G, C (k), H, M, N, L, 
R be uniformly pronounced as the 
same letters in the English syllables 
bab, pap, fat, vat, dad, tat, sat, that, 
got, cot, hot, mam, nan, lal, ran, 
and let the five vowels O, A, E, I, 
U have complete, determinate, and 
invariable sounds. Whether these 
sounds conform to the usage of the 
English, such as occur in the words 
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go, rat, feet, might, and use, or to 
that of almost all other nations, in 
which the E and I are pronounced 
as A in mate, and E in meet, is of 
small importance, provided the 
sounds given be distinct and uni- 
form, and be those which are most 
open and agreeable. 

Q and J occur in Latin and Eng- 
lish. Q is by us employed in all 
cases as a simple K. It is always 
followed by U, preceding another 
vowel, as in queer and qualis. The 
U is pronounced so briefly as to be- 
come a W, and these words are 
pronounced as if written kweer and 
invalid. J is / before a vowel, and, 
shortened in like manner, naturally 
slides into the kindred consonant Y. 
The English, however, delighting 
in harsh sounds, have prefixed a D 
to it, so as to make the J always 
equivalent to Dy. Thus James is 
pronounced Dy antes, or, more ac- 
curately, the English D prefixed to 
the sound given by the French to 
Ch in chaloufie , and chez. The 
sound of Ch in these instances is 
strictly a simple one. The combin- 
ing it with D, therefore, after the 
English fashion, is doubling the 
sound, without necessity or benefit 
My scheme, on the contrary, sounds 
J as Y ; thus, jam , major , troja are 
as if written yam , mayor , troycu 

The Greek U is latinized into 
Y, which we pronounce in Latin 
words always as I. Whether the 
Romans gave to this letter a pecu- 
liar sound, it is impossible for us to 
do more than guess, but as a uni- 
form, distinct, and musical utter- 
ance of a dead language is a consi- 
deration more important than that 
of fidelity to the ancient mode, we 
may be allowed to persevere in 
making Y equivalent to I in sigh. 

Let the second rule be to pro- 
nounce every letter in the word, 
and no more : neither capriciously 
adding, changing, nor taking away. 

In the third place, l£t the easy 
and natural distribution into sylla- 
bles be adhered to, and since all the 
harmony depends upon a vocal ter- 
mination of syllables, let the genius 
of the Latin language, so conspicu- 


ous in its structure, be carefully con- 
sulted, and no violence done to it in 
this respect 

It is impossible to judge of the na- 
ture and propriety of these rules, 
without copious illustrations. I have 
already rim to tedious length, but 
cannot resist the inclination to ex- 
emplify these rules and peculiarities 
by a few instances. Let us listen to 
the following lines, as they are read 
by every common English scholar. 

Arms virumque cano, Trq/* qui primia 
ab oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lav/nia qui ve- 
nit 

Lift ora ; multum i/lc et terris j aetata* ab 
alto 

Vi superum, seeva memorem Jtmoni* ob 
iram: 

Multo quoqueef hello passu* dum conde- 
ret urbem 

Infarct que deo* Laf io genus unde Latin- 
um 

Albanique patre* atque alf a nue nia Ro- 
nur. 

In reciting this passage, we uni- 
formly give the close or the guttu- 
ral sound to all the vowel charac- 
ters as for as is possible. The syl- 
lables us, is, os, ol, es, um, ul, el, il, 
or, ur, et, it we pronounce as if they 
were English syllables, instead of 
giving them the open labials and pa- 
latals which we hear in the follow- 
ing words : chust , eyes, beaux, hole , 
ease, room, rule, eel, more, floor , 
isle, eat , sight. M and oe have the 
same simple sound, thpugh a mere 
concurrence of a And e and of o and 
e are distinctly pronounced in the 
words ay and toy. The j in Trojte 
and the g in genus are pronounced 
alike, and as if they were written 
dzh. Latio is turned into Lashio , 
instead of allowing the / its own 
sound as in Latino. 

Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine 
fogi 

Sylvestrem tenui Musam meditaris a- 
veni ; 

Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus 
arva; 

Nos patriam fugimus : 
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In rehearsing these lines with a 
merely English mouth, the same ten- 
dency to a dose and guttural pro- 
nunciation of the vowels will be con- 
spicuous, as well as the habit of clo- 
sing every syllable with a consonant. 
We divide these words pretty much 
in the following manner. 

Tyt-ter-re, m pat-tul-lx rec-ub-ans sub 
tegmin-e fadg-i 

Sylves-trem ten-nui rauz-am med-dit- 
tar-is av- vena : 

Nos pat-rix tin-nes, nos dul-shia lin- 
quim-mus arva ; 

Nos pat-riam fyudg-imus. 

The natural, easy, and musical 
division is 

Ty-te-re tu pa-tu-lx re-cu-bans, 8tc. 
Sylvc-strura, te-nui mu-sam, See. 

Nos pa-trix fi-nes, Sec. 

I am very much afraid that these 
distinctions will be unintelligible, or 
unimportant to the majority of rea- 
ders. Men acquainted with several 
languages, and accustomed to note 
the differences between thetp, and 
to reduce elementary sounds to an 
accurate scale, discover niceties and 
gradations which are totally invisi- 
ble to eyes that have not habituat- 
ed themselves to different objects. 
These remarks are addressed only 
to the former class of readers, for 
with them onl^ have 1 any chance 
of being intelligible. 

Vowels are the only audible and 
articulable parts of language, and 
the influence of speech upon the ear 
depends upon the quantity, kind, and 
collocation of its vowels. Hence the 
written language, affords little or no 
proof of its nature and texture as 
spoken ; and hence the same lan- 
guage, as the Latin, may differ in 
the mouths of different nations, as 
much as different languages. I have 
heard Latin spoken by Germans 
and French, but it was utterly unin- 
telligible ; and thus, likewise, it is 
well known, does the Latin appear 
to French and Germans, as spoken 
by the English. In our mouths it 
becomes harsh, guttural, and ob- 
scure, because such is the peculiar 


genius of our own tongue, and be- 
cause we transfer to the Latin, all 
the anomalies and asperities which 
abound in our own. 

I was once presented with the fol- 
lowing Iambic line, and desired to 
decypher it. 

mot <p*{*t (if# tffiS. TiMf* » 

This line has all the requisites of 
exquisite sweetness and mdlody; 
every syllable has a vocal termina- 
tion, and every vowel is, or ought 
to be, of the most open, musical, and 
pleasing kind. No succession of 
sounds is more adapted to musical 
chant. The consonants compose a 
due mixture of mutes and liquids, 
and every consonant is folly and 
agreeably pronounced by means of 
the vowel that succeeds it 

It was sometime before I disco- 
vered .in this mysterious line, one 
with which, in plain English cha- 
racters, 1 had long been familiar. 

Dye of a rose in aromatic air . 

Here the o and i immediately be- 
come guttural aqd dose, and six out 
of the ten syllables are made to 
end in consonants : notwithstanding 
which, however, it is, in conseouence 
of the pretty equal balance of vow- 
els and consonants, and of the pre- 
valence of liquids, one of the sweet- 
est and most musical lines in En- 
glish poetry. 

1 shall now conclude with the 
hope that some of your readers may 
derive, from these speculations, if 
not instruction, yet amusement. If 
they meet with nothing to approve, 
they will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of deriving from my errors, 
new arguments in favour of their 
own peculiar system, whatever that 
be. A. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ANECDOTES. 

AT Fonthill,in Wiltshire^n Eng- 
land, is a seat of Mr. Beckfori, one 
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of the richest individuals in Europe. 
As a specimen of the mode of get- 
ting rid of superfluous wealth at pre- 
sent in fashion in Great Britain, may 
be mentioned a ruined abbey, which 
this gentleman has built in his plea- 
sure-grounds at Fonthill ; a painted 
glass window, which costliim twelve 
thousand pounds sterling, or up- 
wards of fifty thousand dollars ! 

Another curious instance, to the 
same purpose, is the restoration or 
repairing of Arundel Castle, in Sus- 
sex, by the duke of Norfolk. No 
contrivance, in any degree compati- 
ble with the antique plan, can make 
a comfortable habitation of an Anglo- 
Saxon fortress. The sum, however, 
expended on these repairs, in 1797, 
amounted to 290,0001. or more than 
a nullum of dollars , and the repairs 
were still incomplete ! 

The greatest part of Beckford’s 
wealth consists m the sweat and 
blood of Negro slaves in Jamaica, 
converted partly into sugar, and 
partly into that bane of human vir- 
tue and felicity called rum. 

A person of the name of Philips, 
a warrant officer on board one of 
the frigates laid up in ordinary in 
Portsmouth harbour, delivered him- 
self up, in 1797, to the hon. Lionel 
Darner, a magistrate for Dorset- 
shire. He confessed he had mur- 
dered the boatswain of his ship, by 
throwing him overboard, in conse- 
quence of which he had, he said, 
absconded for some months, and af- 
terwards enlistpd in the army as a 
rivate. The remorse he felt for 
is crime had several times tempted 
him to put an end to his existence. 
He was committed to Dorchester 
jail for trial. The mayor of Ports- 
mouth was next written to, to have 
the matter elucidated, when, to the 
astonishment of the magistrates, it 
appeared that the boatswain, who 
was stated to be murdered, was 
alive and well on board the vessel 
This led to further investigating in 
the course of which the boatswain 
made a solemn declaration, that he 
had never received any insult from 


Philips, with whom, on the contrary, 
he had always lived in the strictest 
habits of intimacy. This being re- 
ported to Philips, he expressed con- 
siderable pleasure at the intelligence, 
and wrote a letter to the boatswain, 
congratulating him on his escape, 
and begging his pardon. A gentle- 
man who was present at the time 
when the boatswain’s deposition was 
reported to Philips, suspecting his 
intellects to be deranged, counselled 
him to have recourse to some pro- 
fessional person. This Philips pro- 
mised to do ; but two days after his 
discharge from prison he disappear- 
ed, and has, it seems, not since been 
heard of He was a very sensible, 
well-educated young man, and his^ 
connections were respectable. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

PRODUCE OF GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES. 

BY some it will be thought a very 
curious, by many a very idle, and 
by all a very difficult, if not imprac-r 
ticable undertaking, to compute the 
quantity of gold and silver existing 
in the world. To do this, with any 
degree of accuracy, is indeed im- 
possible ; but as the product of cer- 
tain mines, in the eastern and wes- 
tern hemispheres, is pretty well 
known, for a definite period, a Ger- 
man political economist, of great 
eminence, has furnished us with the 
following statement of their product 
for the last or eighteenth century. 

From the mines of Russia, Hungary, 
Sweden, Norway, France, Piedmont, 
and daxony, are annually obtained. 
Silver - 250,000 lbs. 

Gold - 50,000 lbs. 

From America have been annually im- 
ported. 

Silver - 1,500,000 lbs. 

Gold - 100,000 lbs. 

Consequently the last century haa 
brought into use and circulation. 
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Silver 175,000,000 lbs. 

Gold 11,000,000 lbs. 


Total 186,000,000 

The total value of which in dollars is 
about 4,080 millions. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIAN SETTLEMENTS. 

As the European and foreign dominions 
of the Dutch commonwealth have 
lately passed into the hands of the 
two great rivals, France and England, 
it is an object of some curiosity to 
know the nature and extent of those 
dominions, and the benefits really re- 
dounding from them. The following 
account of the colonial establishments 
of the Dutch in the east, is taken, 
with some alterations and amend- 
ments, from a foreign publication, 
and will, no doubt, prove to many of 
your readers a curious and valuable 
document. 

A. B. 

THE island of Java, of which Ba- 
tavia is the capital, is the principal 
settlement of the Dutch in India, and 
the scat of government Its chief 
product is pepper, which, for the 
most part, is procured on the west 
side of the island, in the kingdom of 
Bantam. Of this article, Bantam 
and Lampon deliver annually six 
millions of pounds, and this pepper, 
with that of Malabar, is considered 
as the best in India. The pepper of 
Palembang, of which a great quan- 
tity also is delivered to the company, 
and that of Borneo, are not much 
esteemed. In consequence of a 
treaty, the king of Bantam receives, 
for every 125 pounds, six rix-dol- 
lars, or six dollars American. 

All jiepper is originally black ; 
but, if it be covered with lime before 
it is dry, it loses its husk, and be- 
comes whitish. 

The second chief product of Java 
is rice, which grows here in such 
abundance, that this island is called 


the granary of the east All the rest 
of the Dutch islands are destitute of 
this useful product, except Celebes, 
which, from its superfluity, supplies 
the colony of Amboyna. In the year 
1767, the quantity of rice required 
for Batavia, Ceylon, and Banda, 
amounted to twenty-one millions of 
pounds. 

Sugar also is made in great abun- 
dance. In the year 1768, the king- 
dom of Jacatra alone produced thir- 
teen millions of pounds. This sugar 
is sent to America, Surat, Malabar, 
and to Europe. The greater part 
of the sugar mills here belong to the 
Chinese. 

The fourth product of Java is cof- 
fee ; but the plantations are confined 
entirely to Cheribon and Jacatra. 
This plant was introduced into the 
island in 1722 and 1723, by the go- 
vernor-general Swaardekroon. So 
much encouragement has been given 
to the Javanese to cultivate it, that, 
in the year 1768, the kingdom of 
Jacatra delivered 4,465,500 pounds, 
for which they paid no more than 
three dollars and a half per picol, of 
125 pounds. 

The cotton of Java is a very impor- 
tant branch of trade to the corqpany. 
It grows in great abundance in the 
higher parts, and is spun by the in- 
habitants. On account of a great 
drought which took place in 1768, 
Jacatra could deliver only 16,225 
pounds ; so that, according to esti- 
mate, the crop was short 1,875 
pounds. 

Salt, brought chiefly from Rem- 
bang to Batavia, is another impor- 
tant branch of trade for the company, 
with the west coast of Sumatra. 

Indigo, the greater part of which 
is sent to Europe, is likewise a pro- 
duct of Java. 

A great quantity of timber for 
building is conveyed to Batavia, from 
the north-east coast of Java; but 
this is employed more for construct- 
ing ships and houses than as an ar- 
ticle of trade. In this respect the 
island, perhaps, is of as much impor- 
tance as it is valuable to the company 
by its other products, which serve to 
support their trade, and by its fur- 
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nishinjj the rest of their Indian colo- 
"hies with provisions. 

The Dutch colonies in India are 
divided into the east and west Of 
those on the east from Batavia, Am- 
boyna holds the front rank, and the 
neighbouring islands, with a part of 
Ceram, are under its government 
The whole of the company’s ser- 
vants here are eight or nine hundred. 

Cloves, the only product of the 
island, grow in such abundance, that 
the government sometimes orders a 
great many trees to be plucked up, 
and the new plantations to be con- 
fined to a certain number. In 1 763, 
government prohibited planting till 
the whole number of clove trees pro- 
ducing fruit, which amounted then 
to 759,040, should be reduced to 
550,000. In 1770, the company re- 
ceived 2,200,000 pounds of cloves, 
which cost them no more than ten 
cents a pound. 

Band% the second government in 
the eaS, consists of several small 
islands, the servants belonging' to 
which are about as numerous as 
those of Amboyna. ' This place is so 
fortified by nature, that it has little 
to fear from an enemy. The coast 
is every where so steep, that it is 
almost impossible to find a landing- 
place ; and the navigation is so dan- 
gerous, that ships dare scarcely ap- 
proach it. The company’s ships 
must be carried into the harbour by 
a number of small vessels. The 
products consist of nutmegs and 
mace. A pound of the former costs 
the company two and a half cents, 
and a pound of the latter almost 
eighteen cents. 

The third government isTernate, 
to which the island of Tidor belongs. 
They are defended by a garrison of 
700 men. In Ternate, all the spice 
trees have been rooted out, and no 
new ones dare be planted ; yet it is 
of great importance for the protec- 
tion of the Spice islands, as, with five 
or six neighbouring isles, it forms 
a key to them. 

Macassar, on the island of Cele- 
bes, the fourth government, consists 
of a part of that island subject to the 
company, who are in alliance with 


the chief princes of the remaining 
part. The garrison is of the same 
strength as the former ; and here 
and there forts have been built to 
prevent any insurrection: but the 
chief support of the company is the 
jealousy which they foment among 
the princes, by which means the lat- 
ter are prevented from falling on the 
Dutch with their united forces. This 
island furnishes slaves and rice, but 
its principal utility is to protect the 
M oluccas and Spice islands. On 
the island of Timor, which belongs 
partly to the Dutch and partly to 
the Portuguese, the company keep 
some troops, as likewise at Banjer- 
massing, on the south side of Borneo. 
The principal production there is 
pepper. 

Malacca is the fifth government, 
and a place of great importance, on 
account of the passage through the 
straits of the same name to the eas- 
tern parts of Asia, Ah ships going 
to China, Tonquin, Siam, and the 
Moluccas, must either pass here or 
through the straits of Sunda, and by 
a small force both might be easily 
blocked up. The garrison about 500 
men. 

The governor of the sixth go- 
vernment, on the north-east coast 
of Java, generally resides at Sama- 
rang, from which the company pro- 
cure the greater part of their rice 
and timber for building. All the 
coast to Cheribon belongs to this 
government, and it is the most con- 
siderable of the whole. 

To the seventh government, on 
the Coromandel coast, belongs, be- 
sides Negapatnam, all the factories 
along that poast, as Palicol, Sadras- 
patnam, Jaggernackpoeram, and Bi- 
milipatnam. The goods brought 
thence are all sorts of cotton cloth. 

The eighth government is Ceylon, 
and Matura on the opposite coast 
belongs to it This island, since the 
peace with the king of Candy in 
1763, was entirely subject to the 
Dutch East India company, as they 
were in possession of the whole coast , 
and all harbours around it The 
prince was confined to the inland 
parts, and had no passage to the sea 
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but over the territories of the com- 
pany. This was all the company 
gained by a war, which cost them 
more than 3,200,000 dollars. Till 
the above treaty, the Dutch ambas- 
sadors to the court of Candy were 
obliged to appear before the king 
creeping on their knees ; but it was 
then stipulated that, in foture, they 
should be admitted standing. 

Almost the only production of the 
island is cinnamon. Besides this, 
the company received annually a 
thousand dollars from the pearl- 
fishery. Formerly the pearls were 
fished up in the Tutokore banks ; 
but, at present, they are fished up 
on the Cevlon coast, from the banks 
of the Manaar and Aripo. The 
oyster banks, however, are not al- 
ways in a condition for fishing. For 
this reason, the council of Ceylon 
used to examine the ovsters at the 
fishing season ; and, if they had at- 
tained a sufficient size, they permit- 
ted the fishery to begin, and made 
known the number of vessels and 
men that might be employed. The 
number of divers amounted, in ge- 
neral, to ninety-six. The governor 
received a certain sum per cent, on 
the profit. 

The trade of the Dutch East In- 
dia company in Bengal, which was 
confined to a very small district, was 
under the management of a director. 
Their jurisdiction was equally small 
at Surat, where they had only a 
warehouse for their goods. From 
Bengal they procured cotton cloth, 
salt-petre, and opium ; and, from 
Surat, all kinds ot cotton stuffs, &c. 

The Dutch possessions on the 
Malabar coast were under a com- 
mandant. Their principal product 
was*pepper. Another resides on 
the west coast of Sumatra, and the 
articles from thence are gold, cam- 
phor, and pepper. Bantam, which 
delivers most of its pepper to the 
company, has also a commandant 
At Palembang, on the eastern coast of 
Sumatra, the company keep a resi- 
dent, and procure from it pepper 
and tin. A resident is settled like- 
wise at Cheribon, where the greater 
part of the Javanesacofiee is landed. 


10 7 

One of the branches of Indian 
commerce most advantageous to the 
company, is theirexclusive privilege 

S the Chinese excepted) of trading to 
apan. They are allowed the small 
island of Desima, near the city of 
Nangasaki, where they keep their 
goods ; and the trade is under the 
management of a director, who, 
every two years, returns to Batavia. 
The expences of this factory amount 
annually to upwards of 40,000 dol- 
lars, of which the present to the em- 
peror makes folly one hal£ They 
send Dutch cloth, sugar, and other 
articles ; and receive camphor, cop- 
per in bars, porcelain, and lackered 
ware. 

The company trade every year 
to China with four ships, sent di- 
rectly from Europe. They touch at 
Batavia to take in tin, which is sold 
in China with advantage ; and, on 
their return, they run under the nor- 
thern islands not far from the straits 
of Sunda, where they water, and do 
not return to Batavia. The time of 
their sailing from Batavia to China 
is generally about the beginning of 
July. 

By the many misfortunes which 
took place in the Dutch settlements, 
their late war with England, and 


prevailed in the administration of 
their India affairs, the company, in 
the year 1790, were reduced to such 
a state of difficulty, that they were 
obliged to pledge 250,000 pounds of 
cloves in their warehouses, in order 
to raise 260,000 dollars, for five 
years. The directors, about that 
time, reckoned the amount of their 
sales in Holland, with which it was 
necessary to defray the principal 
expences of the company, and even 
to support India, to be as follows : 


Amount of sales. 

Expences. 


Florins, at 

Florins, at 


40 cents. 

40 cents. 

1786 

17,719,027 

23,279,369 

1787 

18,903,295 

33,532,514 

1788 

17,418,860 

20,717,167 

1789 

14,446,316 

23,351,543 

1790 

14,421,050 

26,004,765 
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The whole deficit, however, in the 
year 1786, was sixty-eight millions 
of florins ; in 1788, seventy-six mil- 
lions ; and, in 1790, ninety-six mil- 
lions, one hundred and ten thousand, 
five hundred and twenty-six, which 
was divided in the following man- 
ner among the different chambers of 
Holland : 

Florins, at 40 cts. 
Amsterdam 56,228,031 

Zealand 14,901,567 

Delft 6,852,475 

Rotterdam 5,567,810 

Hoom 6,153,341 

Enkhuysen 6,407,299 

From this view of the income and 
expenditure of the company, which 
have always been considered as se- 
crets of state, it is evident how ne- 
cessary it was for them to think of 
improving their trade, and of mak- 
ing new regulations for placing it on 
a better footing. For this purpose, 
the following resolutions were en- 
tered into : 

1. The company will limit their 
own proper trade to Japan, China, 
the Moluccas, and the neighbouring 
islands, and retain only the mono- 
poly of opium, spices, Japanese cop- 
per, tin, pepper, and coffee from 
Java, and cause these productions to 
be sold by public sales, partly at Ba- 
tavia and partly in Europe. 

2. The trade to the continent, 
Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar, 
shall be given up to their servants 
and private merchants. The com- 
pany therefore resign all their pos- 
sessions in those places, and will 
maintain there only a few persons 
to manage some particular affairs. 
The pepper trade shall be confined 
to one factory at Malabar, which 
shall cost no more annually than 
524,000 dollars. The whole trade 
of Coromandel shall also be given 
up to private persons, and only two 
factories shall be kept there, at the 
expence of 16,000 dollars. They 
may here procure cotton in barter, 
and transmit it, at a certain price 
agreed on, to Batavia and Holland ; 
and send from Batavia to Coroman- 
del and various parts, sugar, spices, 


and other commodities. The com- 
pany declare the trade with Bengal, 
silk and cotton articles, to be also 
free ; but, as they will purchase their 
opium and salt-petre on their own 
account, they mean to retain the 
factory ; but they will suffer these 
productions to be transported in ves- 
sels belonging to private owners. 
The whole trade to the western 
coast of Sumatra will also be given 
up to private persons : the company, 
however, mean to retain Padang. 
As they make so many sacrifices, 
and abandon the whole of the wes- 
tern trade, by having occasion for 
fewer ships and men, they will save 
635,200 dollars, and have an ann ual 
surplus of 96,800 dollars. Private 
merchants, in future, may send from 
Europe to India goods of all kinds, 
except such as are actually prohi- 
bited ; but they must be transported 
by the company ’s ships, at a stated 
freight, which is calculated to pro- 
duce annually 240,000 dollars...... 

Every thing sent to Europe, on ac- 
count of private merchants, shall be 
sold at die company’s sales; and 
for this the company shall receive 
an acknowledgment of from eight 
to fifteen per cent 

3. The posts which the company 
had in the neighbourhood of the 
Spice islands, to render it difficult 
for foreign nations to visit them, 
shall, on account of the great ex- 
pence, be also given up. They will 
introduce the cultivation of rice into 
Banda and Amboyna, to make unne- 
cessary the expensive importation 
from Java, by which means the 
company expects to save annually 
the sum of 1 84,000 dollars. 

4. In future four ships shall go to 
Batavia, two to Ceylon, and fohr to 
China. For the country trade in the 
eastern seas, which the company re- 
tain, no more than thirteen or four- 
teen ships shall be employed ; two 
ships shall be employed for all the 
settlements retained from Malacca 
to Timor ; two for Japan ; and two 
for Banda. Formerly the six cham- 
bers of Holland were obliged to ex- 
pend 1,795,256 dollars for the an- 
nual equipment of the fleet ; but, at 
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present, no more than 1,286,400 5. The opium company shall be 

dollars will be required for that pur- abolished, by which the company 
pose. hopes to gain 140,000 dollars. 


The yearly income and expences of each of the settlements were in the 
year 1791, after the new regulations had taken place, as expressed in the 
following table : 



Income. 

Expences. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Batavia 

2,706,236 

2,948,537 

Ceylon 

1,345,761 

794,755 

Coromandel 

40,000 


Malabar 

200,000 

690,000 

Bengal 



Surat 

8,000 


Padang 

10,000 


Bantam 

66,098 

8,607 

Palembang 

60,627 

6,586 

Malacca 

Japan 

Amboyna 

141,925 

183,410 

246,447 

64,077 

Banda 

206,822 

80,935 

Ternate 

214,010 

83,219 

Macasser 

155,736 

76,878 

Timor 

16,812 

16,018 

Samarang 

346,744 

419,224 

Cheribon 

18,935 

40,829 

Banjermassing 

16,018 

3,180 

Cape of Good Hope 

535,420 

199,045 

Puntiana 

9,782 

2,289 

Total 

6,576,888 

5,109,449 


In the year 1794, the income of 
the company, according to a state- 
ment of the commissaries, was 
7,369,040 dollars ; and the company 
expected to sell goods as follows : 

Florins. 

Javanese coffee, to the amount 
of 4,687,500 

Pepper - - 2,737,500 

Sugar - . 348,000 

Spices . 4,311,000 

The expences, on the other hand, 
were 7,312,648 dollars, as appears 
by the following account : 

VOL. II. no. viii. 


Florins. 

Interest and capitals to be pud 4,000,000 
Dividend of 12$ per cent, to 
the proprietors 831,625 

Bills drawn by Batavia and 
Ceylon 3,000,000 

Goods and cash sent to India 2,400,000 
Deficit expected to cease in 
1795 800,000 

Whole expences in Europe 7,000,000 
Accidental expences 250,000 


Total 18,281,625 


g 7,312,648 
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For the Literary Magazine . 

GENERAL IDEA OF PERU. 

Tranilated from a work published 
in Peru, 

THIS great empire, the foun- 
dation of which by the incas re- 
mains buried in obscurity, has lost 
much of its grandeur since it was 
stripped, on the north, of the pro- 
vinces which form the kingdom of 
Quito, and afterwards of those 
which, towards the east, constitute 
the vice-royalty of Buenos-Ayres. 
Its extent, in 1778, in length, north 
and south, is from 420 to 450 leagues, 
and from 2 degrees to nearly 23 de- 
grees of south latitude ; and its 
greatest breadth is from 100 to 120 
leagues, east and west, and from 
597 to 3 1 0 degrees of west longitude, 
from Ferro. The river Guayaquil 
divides it from the new kingdom of 
Granada on the north. The desert 
of Atacama separates it from the 
kingdom of Chile towards the south. 
Another Tiorrible desart, of more 
than five hundred leagues extent, 
separates it, towards the east, from 
Paraguay and Buenos-Ayres. And, 
lastly, the Pacific sea washes its 
western shores. 

A chain of barren and rugged 
mountains ; several sandy plains, 
which reach from one extremity of 
the coast to the other ; and several 
lakes of many leagues in extent, 
some of which are situated on the 
summits of the mountains, occupy a 
great part of the Peruvian territory. 
The breaks and vallies which enjoy 
the benefit of irrigation, present to 
the view an extensive range of de- 
lightful plains, replete with cities 
and towns, the climate of which is 
highly salubrious. That of the ele- 
vated spots of la Sierra is extremely 
cold. In the Pampas le Bombon *, 

* These are plains of fifteen leagues 
m length, and five or six in breadth, 
which form a part of the sub*delegation 
of Tarma, and of the intendancy of the 
same name. They are distant from Li- 
ma, in an eastern direction, forty leagues. 
The lake of Chincha-y-cocha intersects 
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Fahrenheit’s is constantly at from 34 
to 40 degrees. 

The people of Peru are composed 
of Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes. 
Proceeding from a mixture of these 
thi^e, are the Mulatoe, the offspring 
of the Spaniard and Negro woman ; 
the Quartered, of the Mulatoe wo- 
man and Spaniard ; and the Mes- 
tize, of the Spaniard and Indian wo- 
man. The final subdivisions which 
are formed by the successive mix- 
tures, are as many jls the different 
possible combinations of these pri- 
mitive races. 

Sowing and planting, as well as 
domestic employments, have con- 
stantly fallen to the lot of the Ne- 
groes. It is true, indeed, that with- 
in these four years past several 
white people have engaged in these 
tasks. Prior to this, any one, nei- 
ther Negroe nor Mulatoe, who should 
have hired himself as a valet or la- 
bourer, would have been reputed in- 
famous ; to such a length was pre- 
judice carried on this head. En- 
lightened politicians are not wanting 
who think it would be very unfortu- 
nate for the kingdom, and especially 
for the capital, Lima, if this preju- 
dice were entirely done away. 

The commerce of Peru has been 
considerably augmented, since it 
has, by the arrival of the merchant 
vessels of Spain by Cape Horn, and 
by the grant of an unrestrained com- 
merce, freed itself from the oppres- 
sion under which it groaned in the 
time of the Galeohs, and of the fail's 
of Porto-Bello.and Panama. Prior 
to that epoch, the bulky and over- 
grown capitals circulated through, 
and were lost in a few hands ; and 
while the little trader tyrannized 
over the people, by regulating prices 
at will, he himself received the law 
from the monopolizing wholesale 
dealer. The negociations of this 
capital with the interior were then, 
in a great measure, dependent on 
the intelligence and decisions of the 
magistrates ; and the commerce 

them in their length ; and they consti- 
tute the most lofty and most level part 
of la Sierra. 
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with Spain owed its best security to 
the circulation of the silver entered 
in the bills of lading. Commerce 
being now subdivided into many 
smaller branches, maintains a great- 
er number of merchants ; at the 
same time the fortunes which accrue 
from it are not so numerous. It is 
necessary that a commercial man 
should combine his plans skilfully, 
and extend his speculations wide, to 
acquire a handsome property. 

The manufactures of this country 
consist almost entirely of a few 
friezes, the use of which is chiefly 
confined to the Indians and Negroes. 
There are besides an inconsiderable 
number of manufactures of hats, 
cotton-cloths, drinking-glasses, kc. 
winch do not, however, occupy much 
mace in the scale of the riches of 
Peru. Sugar, Vicuna-wool, cotton, 
Peruvian bark, copper, and cocoa 
(the two last, as well as a consider- 
able part of the Peruvian bark, are 
sent hither from Guayaquil, Sccx), 
are the only commodities, the pro- 
duce of our mines excepted, which 
we export 

The mines are the Principal, in- 
deed the only Qpurce of the riches of 
Peru. Notwithstanding the little in- 
dustry employed in working them, 
and the small help which commerce 
affords to the miners, 534,000 marks 
of silver, and 6,038 of gold, were 
smelted and refined, in 1790, in the 
royal mint of Lima ; and 5,162,239 
piastres *, in both metals, were coin- 
ed there f. 

From the mines of GualgayocJ, 
and from that of Pasco ||, about one 
half of the silver which is annually 
smelted, coined, and wrought, is ex- 

• Dollars. 

t In the former year, 1789, 3,570,000 
piastres in silver, and 766,768 in gold, 
were coined. 

$ This mine is in the intendency of 
Truxillo, 178 leagues distant from Lima, 
and from Truxillo 68. 

|| Otherwise called Cerro Mineral de 
Laurie ocha. It is situated at the nor- 
thern extremity of the Pampas de Bom- 
bon, and is distant from Lima 45 leagues, 
and from Tarma 22. 


tracted. The mine of Guantajaya * 
is abundant in ores and rich metallic 
veins, but does not yield in propor- 
tion, in consequence of the dearness 
of every necessary, as well for work- 
ing as subsistence. On account also 
of its distance from the capital, the 
benefits which would otherwise arise 
from it are lost : the ores of thirty 
marks the caxon f do not pay them- 
selves ; and the same may be said 
of the products of the smaller and 
more superficial veins, which occa- 
sionally present themsdlves, and in 
which the silver is chisseled out It 
is hoped that the plan of transport- 
ing the produce of this mine to Cal- 
lao may be adopted : this would not 
only cause the mine itself to flourish, 
but would benefit fkj} the adjacent 
provinces. * 

That of Guarobhiri |, the effects 
of the abundance of which are more 
immediately felt in this capital, does 
not flourish in a degree correspond- 
ing with the richness of its metals, 
and the abundance of its metallic 
spots and veins. The adoption of 
the new method of amalgamation, 
the employment of a sufficient num- 
ber of Indian labourers, who ihay be 
engaged without difficulty, and a 
few reforms in the practical part of 
the operations, are the only princi- 
ples on which this mine, as well as 
all others in the kingdom, can be 
brought into a flourishing condition. 

The navigation of Peru is limited. 
Our commerce in com carries us to 
the ports of Chile ; with Guayaquil 
we carry on a traffic in timber, See. 

• This mine, which, in opposition to 
the laws nature generally observes, is 
situated in a very hot and sandy soil, is 
comprehended in the province of Tarapa- 
ca, in the intendency of Arequipa. It 
is distant from that intendency 80 
leagues, from Lima 300, and from the 
port of Iquique nearly two leagues. 

{ The caxon contains 6,250 pounds. 
This mine extends, in a manner, 
over the whole of the province which 
bears its name, the capital of which is 
the town of Guarochiri, distant from 
Lima 17 leagues, and from Tarma 28. 
It belongs to the intendancy of Lima. 
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and, lastly, we make a few voyages 
to Chiloe, Juan Ferpandez, Valdi- 
via, and Panama. We navigate 
with economy and ease, but are de- 
ficient in the scientific part, deriving 
no aid whatever from astronomy. 
Those who have the charge of our 
trading vessels have no skill beyond 
imitation ; the hydrographical charts 
wliich are consulted are very defec- 
tive, and the direction of the coast 
is straighter than is represented. 
The fogs which almost constantly 
hover over the land, and hide it from 
the navigator’s view, oblige him to 
make a circuitous course, by which 
his voyage is greatly delayed Till 
the year 1780, it was a source of 
vast riches to a commercial house 
to keep a vd*d in the coasting- 
trade s but as m^fcantile specula- 
tions have been multiplied, freights 
have lowered, and'jjthe profits are 
divided among a greater number of 
adventurers. 

The fishery exclusively belongs to 
the Indians on the coast : but they 
are destitute of skill, and being un- 
provided with proper boats and in- 
struments, keep constantly sight of 
the coast. Hence arise the scarcity 
and dearness of fish, so often expe- 
rienced in Lima and along the coast 
A few years ago, several boats, of a 
particular construction, were built, 
for the purpose of fishing throughout 
the whole extent of these seas ; but 
this scheme was afterwards aban- 
doned. The lakes afford few fish. 
Were the Indian to resort to them, 
he would put no price on the fruit 
of his labours. Content with his 
maize and his dried pease, he con- 
siders the multiplicity of foods as a 
useless sacrifice of health and ease. 

Agriculture might supply all our 
wants, and our subsistence ought not 
to be so precarious as it is, nor so 
dependent on foreign aid. In the 
vallics adjacent to this capital, wheat 
may be cultivated with success. Bad 
roads, with the delays and expence 
of carriage, almost entirely obstruct 
the internal circulation of the king- 
dom, and are great obstacles in the 
way of agriculture. The valley'of 


Jauja * affords many proofs of this : 
the facility with which it sends its 
maize and other products to the 
mine of Pasco, keeps it in a most 
flourishing condition. 

The natural history of Peru is 
fertile in wonders. Au the systems 
formed in Europe, on this subject, 
are capable of a thousand amplifi- 
cations, whenever their theories shall 
be applied to our productions. The 
mountains of Chanchamayo, Huanu- 
co, Lamasf, &c. are privileged spots 
of nature, to the surprising beauty of 
their productions. The dread of 
humid and hot climates, and of hos- 
tile Indians who inhabit them, has 
denied us much information on this 
head : there is, however, great scope 
for investigation and description. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NO. VII. * 

THE Georgies are generally ac- 
knowledged, by critics, to be the 
most finished of all tne works of 
Virgil. They unite the most useful 
information with the delight which 
they convey. They appear to fall 
more withm the province of the 
wr^er’s genius, than either the 
/Lneid or the Eclogues, and they 
are, and perhaps ever will remain 
unrivalled in that description of po- 
etry to which they belong. To the 

* This valley, the circumference of 
which is not more than 17 leagues, is 
extrfcmely populous. Atunjauja is the 
capital of the province of that name, de- 
pendent on the intendency of Tarma, 
from which it is distant 10 leagues, and 
from Lima 38. 

f The mountains of Chanchamayo 
are distant from Tarma 25 leagues. 
Those of Huanuco are distant from Li- 
ma about 80 leagues. The mountains 
of Lamas extend from Tefe, the boun- 
dary of the Portuguese possessions, to 
the confines of the intendency of Trux- 
iUo. 
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former translations which have been 
given of this exquisite poem, an- 
other has been lately added from 
the pen of Mr. Sotheby. This per- 
haps is, in most respects, the best 
which the English language has yet 
seen. It is generally as faithful to 
the original ^s the difference of 
tongues, and the structure of our 
language will permit It is true that 
it falls below many passages found 
in Dry den’s translation, but it is 
throughout more correct, more uni- 
formly harmonious, more freed from 
gross and disgusting expressions. 
The pitch, however, to which Dry- 
den occasionally rises, Sotheby would 
in vain attempt to reach. I have 
taken down from its shelf my old 
academical Virgil, over which I 
have kindled into rapture, and pas- 
sed many a happy hour, for the 
purpose of bringing some passages 
in these translations of Dryden and 
Sotheby to the test of the original, 
and of offering the reader an oppor- 
tunity to judge of their comparative 
merits. 

With this intention, I shall select, 
from the body of the work, those 
passages on which it is probable 
that the respective writers exerted 
most strength, and bestowed most 
labour. 

In book ii, v. 323, we meet the 
following admirable description of 
spring. In decorating his favourite 
season, we may suppose that the 
poet would not be parsimonious of 
his stores, or of his skill. 

Ver aded frondi nemorum, ver utile 
sylvis : 

Vere turaent terrx, et genitalia semina 
poscunt. 

Tom pater omnipotens fcccundis imbri- 
bus i£ther 

Conjugis in gremium lactac descendit, et 
omnes 

Magnus alit, magno commix tus corpore, 
faros. 

Avia turn resonant avibus virgulta ca- 
nons, 

Et Venerera certis repetunt armenta di- 
ebus. 

Parturit almus ager : Zephyrfque tepen- 
tibus auris 


Lax ant arva sinus : superat tener omni- 
bus humor : # 

Inque novos soles afldent se gramma 
tuto 

Credere : nec meruit surgentes pampi- 
nus Austros, 

A at actum ccdo magnis Aquilonibus 
imbrem ; 

Sed trudit gemmas, et frondes explicat 
omnes. 

Non alios primi ere seen tis origins 
mundi 

Illuxisse dies, aliumve habuisse tenorem 

Crediderim : ver illud erat ; ver magnus 
agebat 

Orbis, et hybemis parcebant flatibus 
Euri : 

Cilm primum lucem pecudes hausdre, 
virilmq ; 

Ferrea progenies duns caput extulit 
arvis, 

Immissacque ferae sylvis, et sidera coda. 

Nec res hunc tenerae possent perferre 
laborem : 

Si non tanta quies iret, frigdsque calo- 
r^mque 

Inter : et exciperet cceli indulgentia ter- 
ras. 

Spring comes, new bud the field, the 
flow’r, the grove. 

Earth swells, and claims the genial seeds 
of love : 

./Ether, great lord of life, his wings ex- 
tends, 

And on the bosom of his bride descends. 

With show’rs prolific feeds the vast 
embrace 

That fills all nature, and renews her 
race. 

Birds on their branches hymeneal* sing. 

The pastur’d meads with bridal echoes 
ring; 

Bath’d in soft dews, and fann’d by wes- 
tern winds. 

Each field its bosom to the gale un- 
bends ; 

The blade dares boldly rise new suns 
beneath, 

The tender vine puts forth her flexile 
wreath, 

And freed from southern blast, and 
northern shower, 

Spreads without fear each blossom, leaf, 
and flower. 

Yes ! lovely spring ! when rose the world 
to birth, 

Thy genial radiance dawn’d upon the 
earth, 
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Beneath thy balmy air creation grew. 

And no bleak gale on infant nature 
blew. • 9 

When herds first drank the light, from 
earth’s rude bed, 

When first man’s iron race uprear’d his 
head. 

When first to beasts the wild and wood 
were given, 

And stars unnumber’d pav’d th’ ex- 
panse of heaven ; 

Then as thro* all the vital spirit came, 

And the globe teem’d throughout its 
mighty frame ; 

Each tender being struggling into life 

Had droop’d beneath the elemental 
strife, 

But thy mild season, each extreme be- 
tween, 

Soft nurse of nature, gave the golden 
mean. 

SOTHEBY. 


The spring adorns the woods, renews 
the leaves ; 

The womb of earth the genial seed re- 
ceives 

For then almighty Jove descends and 
pours 

Into his buxom bride his fruitful show- 


ers, 

And mixing his large limbs with hers, 
he feeds 


Her births with kindly jtiice, and fos- 
ters teeming seeds. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely 
grove, 

And beasts, by nature strong, renew 
their love ; 

Then fields the blades of bury’d conTl 
disclose, I 


And while the balmy western spirit 
blows, 

Esftth to the breath her bosom dares 




expose ; J 

With kindly moisture then the plains 
abound, 

The grass securely springs above the 
ground ; 

The tender twig shoots upward to the 
skies, 

And on the faith of the new sun relies ; 

The twining vines on the tall elms pre- 
vail. 

Unhurt by southern showers or northern 
hail, 

They spread their ^gems the genial 
warmth to share, 

And boldly trust their buds in open air. 


In this soft season (let me dare to^ 
sing) | 

The world was Hatch’d by heaven’s I 
imperial king : r 

In prime of all the year, in holidays I 
of spring. J 

Then did the new creation first appear: 
Nor other was the tenter of the year. 
When laughing heaven did the great 
birth attend. 

And eastern winds their wintry breath 
suspend ; 

Then sheep first saw the sun in open 
fields ; 

And savage beasts were sent to stock 
the wilds ; 

And golden stars flew up to light the 
skies; 

And man’s relentless race from stony 
quarries rise. 

Nor could the tender, new creation bear 
Th’ excessive heats, or coldness of the 
year : 

But chill’d by winter, or by summer 
fir’d, 

The middle temper of the spring re- 
quir’d, 

When warmth and moisture did at once 
abound, 

And heaven's indulgence hyoded on 
the ground. 

Dryden. / 

The description of spring in the 
original is short, but comprehen- 
sive ; general, but vivid. All the de- 
scriptive poets, after Virgil, have 
seized upon the same images, and 
only amplified the same picture. 
The personification and the idea 
contained in the lines 

Turn pater omnipotent foecundis imbri- 
bus aether 

Conjugis in gremium 1 setae descendit, et 
omnes 

Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore 
fcctus. 


are great and thinking, and afford 
an instance among others of the ex- 
tensive machinery, which heathen 
mythology allowed to the Larin poet 
In a passage succeeding, Virgil in 
the spirit of poesy declares, that 
spring prevailed at the creation of 
tlue world. 
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Non alios prim! crescentis origine mundi 
Ifluxisse dies, alitimve habuisse tenorem 
Crtdiderim : 

» 

By poetical license,, a writer may 
represent the season which first 
dawned upon the world, to be such 
as he most wishes ; but the Roman 
poet, in his representation, corres- 
ponds with the correctest opinion of 
theology. Nature at the birth of 
man was in unison with the tranqui- 
lity, the purity, and happiness of his 
soul. The sun then did not dart up- 
on him its intense and liquidating 
beam, nor did the cruel breath of 
winter congeal the blood. Serenely 
slept the bosom of the waters, unbea- 
ten by the storm. The ground was 
not shaken by the earthquake, nor 
did the mountains heave to the skies 
their volumes of flames. The hea- 
vens looked on the earth with the 
smile of repose ; paradise unfolded 
its foliage to the morning and even- 
ing dews, and loaded the wings of 
the Zephyr with the fragrance of 
sinless nature. 

The translation which Sotheby 
has given of this description of 
spring is, I think, preferable to that 
of Dryden. It is more faithful to 
to the original text Virgil has re- 
presented, in this instance, iEther 
as the pater omnipotent Dryden, 
deviating from him, has said, “ Al- 
mighty Jove descends.” Sotheby, 
more poetically and more faithfully, 
has personified iHther as the proli- 
fic parent : 

SX her, great lord of all, his wings ex- 
tends. 

And on the bosom of his bride descends. 

In some lines, Dryden has a 
strength of expression, which is 
above Sotheby’s more equable te- 
nour ; but what injustice has he 
dene to his original by this remark- 
able line : 

• 4 The world was hatch’d by heaven’s 
imperial king.’ 9 

Does not this degrading line bring 
before our view the picture of Jove 


as a sitting hen, brooding over a 
vast egg, out of which, in due sea- 
son, sprung the world. There is 
nothing in the original which can 
justify such a representation : 

Non alios prim! crescentis origine mundi 
Illuxisse dies, aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim. 

The following concise and vigo- 
rous description of the chariot-race 
will furnish a good specimen of the 
powers of the different translators : 

Nonne vides ? cum praecipitii certamine 
campum 

CorripuSre, ruunque effuai carcere cur- 
rus : 

Chmspes arrectx juvenum, exultantiaq 5 
haunt 

Corda pavor pulsans : illi instant ver- 
bere torto, 

Et proni dant lora: volat vi fervidua 
axis : 

Jamque humiles, jamque elati sublim& 
.. videntur 

Aera per vacuum ferri, atque assurgere 
in auras. 

Nec mora, nec requies. At fulvae nim- 
bus arenae 

Tollitur: humescunt spumis flatdque 
sequentflm: 

Tantus amor l&udum, tantae est victoria 
curse. 


Hast thou beheld, when from the goal 
they start, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving 
heart 

Rush to the race, and, panting, scarcely 
bear 

TV extremes of feverish hope and chil- 
ling fear : 

Stoop to the reins, and lash with all 
their force, 

The flying chariot kindles in its course. 

And now alow, and now aloft they fly. 

As borne through air, and seem to 
touch the sky. 

No stop, no stay, but clouds of sand 
arise, 

Spum’d and cast back upon the fol- 
l’wers* eyes 

The hindmost blows the foam upon the» 
first : 

Such is the love of praise and honoura- 
ble thirst. 

Drydex. 
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Swift at the signal, lo ! the chariots 
bound. 

And bursting through the barriers seize 
the ground. 

Now with high hope erect the drivers 
dart. 

Now fear exhausts their palpitating 
heart. 

Prone o’er loose reins, they lash th* ex- 
tended steed. 

And the wing’d axle flames beneath 
their speed. 

Now low, they vanish from the aching 
eye, 

Now soar in air and seem to touch the 
sky. 

Where’er they rush, along the hidden 
ground 

Dust in thick whirlwinds darkens all 
around. 

Each presses each : in clouds from all 
behind, 

Horse, horsemen, chariots, thund’ring 
in the wind ; 

Breath, flakes of foam, and sweat from 
every pore 

Stream in the gale, and smoke the vic- 
tor o'er. 

Thus glorious thirst of fame their spirit 
fires, 

And shouting victory boundless strength 
inspires. 

Sotheby. 

On reading these corresponding 
translations of the chariot race, the 
poetical critic will, I think, assign 
to Sotheby the greatest conformity 
to his text, and to Dryden the most 
strength and originality of expres- 
sion. In the translation of the des- 
cription of the Scythian winter, at 
the reading of which Addison said 
he felt a chill, Dryden stands unri- 
valled. How strong, how beautiful 
are the following lines 1 

Not so the Scythian shepherd tends his 
fold; 

Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitteT 
cold ; 

Nor he who treads the bleak Mxotian 
strand ; 

Or where proud Ister rolls his yellow 
sand 

Early they stall their flocks and herds ; 
for there 

No grass the fields, no leaves the forest 
wear. 


NOTICES. 

The frozen earth lies buried there,*’ 
below 

A hilly heap seven cubits deep in 1 
snow, f 

And all the west allies of stormy Bo- 
reas blow. 

The sun from far peeps with a sicfdy 
face, , 

Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs 
to chace ; 

When up the skies he shoots his rosy 
head, 

Or in the ruddy ocean seeks his bed. 


In all those portions of the work 
which particularly require the 
touches of a strong and life-giving 
pencil, Dryden surpasses every 
competitor : he is not equally suc- 
cessful in pourtraying what is deli- 
cate and tender. Sotheby is through- 
out more delicate and tender. The 
story off Orpheus would afford fine 
exhibitions m support of these as- 
sertions ; we would observe in it 
Dry den’s superiority in the more 
daring and gloomy parts; and in 
those which are more pathetic, 
Sotheby's softer and more moving 
tints. Who does not remember the 
beautiful simile of the nightingale ? 
And what ear attuned to harmony 
does not drink up with rapture the 
the following enchanting move- 
ments ? 

Qualis populiA mxrens Philomela sub 
umbri 

Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus ara- 
tor 

Observans nido implumes detraxit; ab 
ilia 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile 
carmen 

Integrat, et mastis latl I oca questibus 
implet. 


Let us now see with what words 
and melody Dryden and Sotheby 
have given these lines to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

So, close in poplar shades, her children 
gone, 

The mother nightingale laments alone : 
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WHose nett some paying churl had 
found, and thence 

By stealth conveyed th’ unfeather’d in- 
nocents. 

Bat she supplies the night with mourn- 
ful strains. 

And melancholy music fills the plains. 

Dryden. 

Thus Philomel, beneath the poplar 
spray, 

Mourns her lost brood untimely snatch’d 
away, 

Whom some rough hind that watch’d 
her fostering nest 


notices. liy 

Tore yet unfledg’d from the maternal 
breast. 

She on the bough all night her plaint 
pursues, 

Fills the fas woods with woe, and each 
sad note renews. 

Sotueby. 


I must confess that with neither 
of these versions I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied, but the last is probably 
the most elegant, tender, and faith- 
ful 


POETRY^ 

For the Literary Magazine . 
RUINS. 

1 LIKE to look upon the waste of time, 
To stand ’mid ruins, while the ruth- 
less wind 

Shi h es the old column, and through 
battered walls 

Fours his long sullen howl From soch 
a scene 

The mind takes thought, and sadly pon- 
ders on 

The flight of years, on man, unstable 
man, 

Who walks the earth, and breathes a 
fitfbl life. 

Then falls before the blast that levels 
all 

That king of Milan was no common 
king. 

Who bade the poet on his tomb in- 
scribe 

These melancholy words...^. 

•* Passenger, wouldst thou know the 
nothingness of all human power and 
grandeur; learn what I was, and be- 
hold what r am. I had immense trea- 
sures, vast palaces, superb cities; my 
name alone made aH Italy tremble. Of 
what use is aH this to me now ? Behold 
me shut up within a stone, and devour* 
td by worms.” 

Thou tomb of fallen pride, ye hoary 
walls. 

Ye mouldering fragments, and ye silent 
halls! 

▼OL. II. NO* VIII. 


.ORIGINAL. 

A pensive wanderer, I come to trace 

Where sleep the ashes of your mighty 
dead, 

To bid Remembrance, with her busv 
train, m * 

Dwell on the splendour of your former 
reign, 

When here the haughty baron held his 
court, 

And your halls ecchoed to the voice of 
sport 

Now while the sun is gone, and Cyn- 
thia’s light 

Silvers the shadows of affrighting night. 

While, bathed with dew, the sullen- 
sounding gale 

With ghostly music •fills the hill and 
vale ; 

And while the flood, once stain’d with 
warrior gore, 

Breaks its dark billows on the winding 
"shore, 

Here let me rove, unheeded let me muse. 

And drench my temples in the midnight 
dews ; 

Here let me call to mind that story told 

By defac’d legertds and by matrons old. 

i. o. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

A DESCRIPTION OF YOUTH. 

SEE rosy Youth, gay, bounding o’er 
the plain, 

With health, grace, .beauty laughing in 
her train ; 
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A thousand fluttering joys around her 

fly. 

And every hope lights up her ardent 
eye. 

Her dreams of future years expect to 
prove 

Unshaken friendship, everlasting love. 

Each tale of woe prepares the tear to 
start, 

Each generous act swells her enthusiast 
heart. 

How sweet the tear which clouds the 
eye awhile, 

Bathep Hope’s bright cheek, then finishes 
. ...a smile. 

How sweet the feelings noble deeds in- 
spire, 

Which bum to reach the virtues they 
admire. 

O spring of life, with every transport 
warm, 

AVhen all is new, and every scene can 
charm ! 

O age of bliss, thy rapid flight delay ! 

Ye golden hours, enchanting moments 
stay! 

Should death its victim spare, how soon 
must fly 

The roseate cheek, the rapture-beaming 
eye s 

Bright tints of beauty we no longer 
trace, 

The frolic step, or form of agile grace. 

But can that fervid heart foiget to 
glow, 

And hear with apathy another’s woe ? 

Will e'er deceit that open brow defile, 

Or pale distrust destroy that playful 
, smile ? 

Must all Y outh’s vivid feelings be forgot ? 

Guardians of human bliss, permit it not. 

Time take thine own ; bid every charm 
depart 

From Youth’s sweet form, but spare the 
youthful heart. 

Oh ! spare that heaven-strung lyre, with 
rapture stor’d, 

Blunt not the music of a single chord, 

Though doomed to warble woe ; still 
let it own 

Each soft vibration, each entrancing 
tone ; 

Still let it beat, to every virtue just, 

Though oft deceived, oh ! may it ever 
trust ; 

Let not cold interest, with its frown se- 
vere, 

Chill the warm wish, or check the ten- 
der tear ; 


Bid friendship still with generous fer- 
vour burn, 

Though unrequited friendship it must 
mourn ; 

Nor let affection from the bosom fly, 

Though doom’d to heave the unregard- 
ed sigh ; 

Let not one bright ennobling passion 
cease, 

Nor lose one feeling, though to purchase 
peace- 

N. N. 

For the Literary Magazine . 

DESPONDENCY. 

No more the sweet whisp’rings of Hope 
do I hear, 

She has flown, cruel phantom, and left 
but the tear, 

The tear that still hangs on my cheek ; 

Which arose from the silly illusions of 
heart. 

Her flatt’ry instill’d, when in haste to 
depart, 

She fled me, new victims to seek. 

She has flown, and the prospect looks 
gloomy around, 

Though May, not a flow’ret but droops 
to the ground, 

Not a tendril but dies on the vine ! 

Yet the scene would revive could I hear 
but her voice, 

The grove now so mournful methinks 
would rejoice. 

And I should forget to repine. 

Time was.... but ’tis past, and I murmur 
4 in vain. 

Though I woo her, I ne'er shall behold 
her again, 

For ever she has flown from my view ! 

As a nurse, she had fondled, and rock’d 
me to sleep ; 

When in darkness, behold, I awake 
but to weep ! 

She had taken a final adieu. 

Were I to pursue, no return should I 
meet. 

The syren, alas, is so lightsome of feet ! 

Though I on her shadow should stray. 

Most sure she would ’scape me.. ..she did 
so before.... 

She may go, the enchantress, 111 woo 
her no more, 

Despair without wooing will stay. 

Sabina. 
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OLD THOMAS. 

I’VE often thought in humble life 
Souls truly great are pray’d, 

In ranks from ostentation free, 

Where men are ne’er by vanity, 

Or thirst of glory mov’d. 

Old Thomas but a peasant was, 

A man of poor degree ; 

Day after day with Heaven’s first light 
To toil he rose, and toil’d till night, 

Yet proud of heart was he. 

In bold and independent tone, 

He told and told again, 

How often he with manly vaunt 
Repefl’d an undeserved taunt 
From richer, greater men. 

When yet a boy, where Thomas toil’d 
My sport I oft confin’d ; 

And many a question would propound 
Whene’er the good old man I found 
To chat with me inclin’d. 

Thoughtful I ask’d him once when he 
W ould be content to die : 

When with old age my strength is fled, 
And Charity must give me bread..... 
The old man made reply. 

May God preserve from such a fate, 
Thought I, thy noble heart ; 

Yet thought I not of half the grief, 
When his grey head should need relief, 
Dependence could impart. 

As late I pass'd the lowly roof 
Where this good peasant dwelt, 

His little garden told his fate, 

Wild weeds grew rank, as it of late 
No hand of his had felt. 

And is old Thomas dead ? I ask’d 
A villager that pass’d : 

Alas ! he was, nor had he died 
Till strength no more his wants sup- 
plied, t 

Though struggling to his last. 

A palsy shook his hardy frame. 

Then feeble fast he grew, 

Till power so little could he raise, 

That aU he did in six long days 
Wat but the work of two. 


A weak old man would none employ. 
Though all would Thomas praise ; 
Anon they told him (sound of woe !) 
That he must to to the work-house go. 
And end his wretched days. 

Beneath his # full and hoary brow 
Indignant flash’d his eye — 

In vain— of ev*ry hope bereft. 

His kindred poor, no means were left 
His hapless fate to fly. 

He pac’d his garden up and down. 

And loudly thus complain’d: 

“Full forty years upon this spot 
“ A happy independent lot 
“ My labour has maintain’d. 

“ And trimly was my garden kept, 

“ And neat my fire -side. 

“ And must I own them ne’er again, 

“ But herd with idle wicked men, 

“ My grey locks to deride ? 

“ Rear’d by this hand have children eight 
“ To men and women grown s 
“ And doth it basely now deny 
“ With bread and water to supply 
“ The poor old man alone 1 

“ But bread and water doth he ask 
“ With independence still ; 

“ Rouze ! rouze ! thou yet may’st that 
engage, 

“ Thou grow’st a sluggard in thy age, 
“ And wantest but the will.” 

Next morn he rose (he knew no rest 
With such a fate impending), 

And to the fields he went his way. 
And stubbornly he toil’d all day, 

With youth and strength contending. 

’Twas the last glimmer of a flame 
That could no longer blaze ; 

It was an effort vast and vain. 

That freed his soul of all its pain. 

And closed his feeble days. 

Exhausted, scarce he totter’d home 

E’er fell the dews of night 

Life ebb’d apace, in peace he bore 
Death's chilly hand, nor evermore 
Beheld the morning light. 

Then let the marbled grave of him. 

Of proud but meaner doom, 

Who crawling from an humble state, 
By littleness at length grew great. 

To Thomas yield his tomb t 
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And there be carved in humble phrase 
How Thomas lived and died, 

That slaves of idleness and shame, 
And beggars with a finer name. 

May learn a peasant’s pride. 


AN IDEA FOR SATIRISTS. 

ONE day at a loss to dispose of my 
time, 

And bent on attempting some new sort 
of rhyme, 

That most with applause should be 
read, 

A satire, thought 1, is a d.......d flashy 

thing.... 

At Tolly to pop, as she skims on the 
wing, 

And boldly knock Vice on the head. 

But then it was hard with such fellows 
to cope, 

As Horace and Juvenal, Soileau and 
Pope ; 

Of every vain hope they bereft me. 

In fact, they’d so lavishly levell’d their 
jests 

On rogues, fools, and all of society’s 
pests, 

Not a single new thought had they 
left me. 

Thus daunted, the scheme I resolv’d to 
decline, 

When Atticus enter’d to stop my design, 

And all my ambition renew : 

A plump-looking pamphlet he held in 
his hand. 

He open’d, when to! just the thing I 
had plann’d 

Had Atticus brought me to view; 

“ A satire, you rogue!” I exclaim’d in 
amaze, 

“ That’s brave, man ! your enterprise 
merits my praise.... 

“ Now let us hear what ’tis about.” 

41 Read, read, sir,” says he, " ’tis a 
thing to my mind ; 

“ The subject most striking and novel 
you’ll find ; 

“ Read, read, sir, I beg, and read out.” 

I eager obey’d, as you’ll readily guess, 

For on striking and novet he dwelt with 
such stress. 


At once all my qualms he dispell’d. 

I read, and soon found all he promis’d 
was true, 

His subject was really most striking and 
new, 

And so it must ever be held. 

What was it then, pr*ythee ? at whom 
does he sneer ? 

The statesman, the critic, the parson, 
the peer ? 

Not so, sirs ; but, if you must know 
it, 

The buts of this poet’s sarcasrical kicks 

Are all little fellows of five feet and six. 

And all little fellows below it ! 


What a thought ! that it never should 
enter my head ! 

The want of new objects no longer I’ll 
dread, 

But Atticus’ hint I’ll pursue ; 

No more by such fears shall my genius 
be check’d! 

Since Nature herself may be quizzed 
with effect, 

I may surely find plenty to do. 

Her blunders present me unlimited scope: 

On Horace and Juvenal, Bodeau and 
Pope, 

No longer I’ll think with despair. 

’Mid the deaf, and the dumb, and the 
blind, and the lame, 

In the field of infirmity starting my 
game, 

I’ve still left a pretty good share. 

Complexions unseemly, or limb that of- 
fends ; 

Bandy legs and high shoulders, carbun- 
cles and wens. 

Shall soon feel the force of my song. 

Your scare-crows and dowdies I’ll cur- 
sedly maul. 

All under-sized people, or people too 
tall, 

And people as broad as they're long. 

All ye that have locks to disfigure dm 
pate. 

Like carrots in hue, or as stubbornly 
straight, 

Such locks ye shall certainly rue. 

And henceforth shall none with impu- 
nity wear 

A nose of the bottle kind, nose that’s 
too spare, 

Or nose you might make into two. 
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On aa uncomely leg, or a mere stump 
of wood. 

Assuming the place where a leg has 
once stood. 

Depend on’t my wit shan’t be stinting. 

No face with more mouth than should 
come 50 its share. 

Or short of an eye any longer I’ll bear, 

And let me catch any man squinting ! 

Next ailings of every description I’ll 
scoot: 

Colds, agues, and fevers, the gripes, and 
the gout 

Shall get a satirical trimming. 


And dotage shah feel too the gall of 
my pen, * 

For no good excuse can there be for old 
. men, 

And surely still less for old women. 

Then prosper, great bard ! in this glo- 
rious career, 

Though apes of ignoble dimensions may 
jeer, 

Success your exertions must crown ; 

From readers more portly you’ll meet 
with you* due, 

And satire so singular, striking and new f 

Shall bring you deserved renown 1 ' 


SELECTIONS. 


CHARACTER OF CHAUCER. 

BY GODWIN. 

CONCLUDED.' 

WITH the poetical character of 
Chaucer we have more concern than 
with his personal qualities. It is 
because his works live, that we are 
curious about his dispositions and 
habits. If it be true, which para- 
doxical men have affirmed, and en- 
vious men have vouched for, that 
the persons who have made the 
greatest figure among their fellows 
are not the persons of greatest merit, 
and that many, who have not un- 
folded their talents to the world, 
have been both alder and more vir- 
tuous than those we are accustomed 
to admire, it would yet be impossi- 
ble to interest us much about such 
characters. Men of high qualities, 
but who refuse the discovery of their 
qualities, if such there tye, must be 
contented to be worshipped by the 
whimsical only, and to be regarded 
with indifference by the rest of their 
species. 

The Canterbury Tales is the great 
baas of the fame of Chaucer, and 
indolent men have generally expres- 
sed themselves with contempt of the 
rest of his works, as unworthy of 
attention. The enquiries in which 


we have been engaged have led us 
frequently to refer to his smaller 
pieces, nor has our love of poetry 
come away from the pursuit unre- 
warded. Many passages of exqui- 
site thinking and fancy have been 
recited. He, indeed, who wishes to 
become personally acquainted with 
Chaucer, must of necessity have re- 
course to his minor pieces. The 
Canterbury Tales are too foil of 
business, variety, character, and ac- 
tion, to permit the writer in any 
gpeat degree to show himself. It is 
m Chaucer’s minor pieces that we 
discover his love of rural scenery, 
his fondness for study, the cheerful- 
ness of his temper, his weakness and 
his strength, and the anecdotes of 
his life. The Troilus and Creseide, 
in particular, that poem of which 
sir Philip Sidney speaks with so 
much delight, though deficient in ac- 
tion, cannot be too much admired 
for the suavity and gentleness of na- 
ture which it displays. There is 
nothing in it to move the rougher 
passions of our nature, no hatred, 
nor contempt, nor indignation, nor 
revenge. If its personages are un- 
studied in the refinements of artifi- 
cial and systematic virtue, even 
their vices, if such we denominate 
them, are loving and gentle, and un- 
designing and kind. All the milder 
and more delicate feelings of the 
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soul are displayed in their history, 
and displayed in a manner which 
none but a poet of the purest and 
sweetest dispositions, and at the 
same time of the greatest discrimi- 
nation, could have attained. 

The Canterbury Tales is certainly 
one of the most extraordinary mo- 
numents of human genius. The 
splendour of the Knighte’s Tale, 
and the various fancy exhibited in 
that of the Squier, ^ave never been 
surpassed. The history of Patient 
Grisildis is # the most pathetic that 
ever was written ; and he who com- 
pares Chaucer’s manner of relating 
it, with that of the various authors 
who have treated the same mate- 
rials, must be dead to all the cha- 
racteristic beauties of this history, 
if he does not perceive how much 
Chaucer has outstripped all his com- 
petitors. 

' What infinite variety of character 
is presented to us in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales ! It is a co- 
pious and extensive review of the 
private life of the fourteenth century 
m England. 

This has usually, and perhaps 
justly, been thought the most con- 
spicuous excellence of Chaucer ; his 
power of humour, of delineating cha- 
racters, and of giving vivacity and 
richness to comic incidents. 

Unhappily the age in which he 
lived was deficient in that nicety of 
moral apprehension and taste, upon 
which is built the no contemptible 
science of elegant manners and de- 
corum. It has been said that men 
must have become debauched and 
consummate in their vices, before 
they can be masters in this science. 
This however is not true. There are, 
no doubt, various modes of expres- 
sion, which will excite a prurient 
6port in the minds of the dissolute, 
and yet will be uttered with the most 
unapprehensive simplicity by the 
inexperienced and innocent ; discri- 
mination respecting these can only 
be the result of a certain familiarity 
with vice. But neither will these by 
the virtuous mind be regarded as 
almost any fault, even when disco- 


vered. But the licentiousness and 
coarseness of the tales of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, copied by 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, are of a dif- 
ferent sort ; they are absolute cor- 
ruption and depravity. The pro- 
gress of refinement does not merely 
make men fastidious in their vices ; 
it makes them in many respects 
more virtuous and innocent : it not 
only prompts us to conceal some 
vices, but also induces us perempto- 
rily and resolutely to abjure many. 

The Millere’s Tale, and the 
Reve’s Tale, in Chaucer, are filthy, 
vulgar, and licentious. The Tale 
of the Marchant, and the Wif of 
Bathe’s Prologue, are, in an eminent 
degree, liable to the last of these ac- 
cusations. Yet it has been truly ob- 
served, that Chaucer never appears 
more natural, his style never flows 
more easily, and his vein is never 
more unaffected and copious, than 
on these occasions. No writer, ei- 
ther ancient or modern, dan be cited, 
who excels our poet in the talent for 
comic narrative. The reader of the 
most correct taste, though offended 
with Chaucer for the choice of his 
topics, will peruse these divisions of 
his work again and again, for the 
sake of the eloquence and imagina- 
tion they display. The story of the 
Cock and the Fox, called the Non- 
nes Preeste’s Tale, is the most ad- 
mirable fable that ever was written, 
if the excellence of a fable consists 
in liveliness of punting, in the comic 
demureness with which human sen- 
timents are made to fall from the 
lips of animals, or in the art of fram- 
ing a consummate structure from 
the slightest materials. The Somp- 
noure’s Tale, though exceedingly 
offensive for the clownish joke with 
which it is terminated, is equal, in 
its opening and preparatory circum- 
stances, to any satirical narrative 
that ever was penned. The en- 
trance of the friar into the house of 
the sick man, his driving away the 
sleeping cat from the bench he 
thought proper to occupy, the man- 
ner in which he lays down his walk- 
ing-stick, his scrip, and his hat, and 
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the conver s ation which follows, are 
all in the most exquisite style of co- 
mic delineation. 

To understand more precisely the 
degree of applause which is due to 
Chaucer, it is proper that we should 
distinguish between two principal 
schools in the poetry of modem Eu- 
ropean nations, the romantic, and the 
natural. On the first revival of poe- 
try, the minds of men perhaps uni- 
versally took a bent toward the for- 
mer ; we had nothing but Rowlands 
and Arthurs, sir Guys and sir Tris- 
trams, and paynim and Christian 
knights. There was danger that 
nature would be altogether shut out 
from the courts of Apollo. The 
senses of barbarians are rude, and 
require a strong and forcible impulse 
to put them in motion. The first 
authors of the humorous and bur- 
lesque tales of modem times were 
perhaps sensible of this error in the 
romance writers, and desirous to 
remedy it But they frequently fell 
into an opposite extreme, and that 
from the same cause. They deliver 
us indeed from the monotony pro- 
duced by the perpetual rattling of 
armour, the formality of processions, 
and tapestry, and cloth of gold, and 
the eternal straining after superna- 
tural adventures. But. they lead us 
into squalid scenes, the coarse buf- 
foonery of the ale-house, and the of- 
fensive manners engendered by dis- 
honesty and intemperance. Between 
the one and the other of these classes 
of poetry, we may find things ^nala- 
gous to the wild and desperate toys 
of Salvator Rosa, and to the boors 
of Teniers, but nothing that should 
remind us of the grace of Guido, or 
of the soft and simple repose of 
Claude Lorraine. 

The Decamerone of Boccaccio 
seems to be the first work of modem 
times, which was written entirely 
on the principle of a style, simple, 
unaffected, and pure. Chaucer, who 
wrote precisely at the same period, 
was the fellow-labourer of Boccac- 
cio. He has declared open war 
against the romance manner, in his 
Rime of Sire Thopas. His Canter- 
bury Tales are written with an al- 


most perpetual homage to nature. 
The Troilus and Creseide, though 
a tale of ancient times, treats almost 
solely of the simple and genuine 
emotions of the human heart. 

Many, however, of the works of 
Chaucer must be confessed to be 
written in a bad taste, fashionable 
in the times in which he lived, but 
which the better judgment of later 
ages has rejected. The poem called 
Chaucer’s I)reme is in the idlest 
and weakest style of romance. No- 
thing can be more frivolous than the 
courtship of his male and female 
eagles, in the Parliament of Birds. 
The idea of the worship of the daisy 
must be acknowledged to be full of 
affectation. A continued vein of al- 
legory is always effeminate, strain- 
ed, and unnatural. This error, so 
far as relates to the Romaunt of the 
Rose, is only indirectly reputable to 
Chaucer. But, in the Testament of 
Love, and elsewhere, he has made 
it the express object of his choice. 

Boccaccio and Chaucer, it might 
be supposed, would have succeeded 
in banishing the swelling and ro- 
mantic style from the realms of poe- 
try. We might have imagined that 
as knowledge and civilization grew, 
the empire of nature would have 
continually become more firmly 
established. But this was not the 
case. These eminent writers rose 
too high beyond their contempora- 
ries, and reached to refinements that 
their successors could not understand. 
Pulci and Boiardo took the* romantic 
style under their protection in the 
following century ; and, by the 
splendour of their talents, and the 
treasures of their fancy, bestowed 
upon it extensive and lasting empire. 
We have seen how Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, and Du Bartas corrupted the 
poetical taste of France. In Italy 
Ariosto and Tasso adopted, and car- 
ried to perfection the style of Pulci 
and Boiardo. Taste and literature 
had made no advances in England 
in the fifteenth century ; and, m the 
sixteenth and early part of the se- 
venteenth, our countrymen resort- 
ed for models principally to Italy. 
The earl of Surry and his contem- 
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poraries were the introducers of 
the Italian school in this island. 
Spenser, in his Faerie Queen, com- 
bined at once all the imperfections 
of the allegorical and the romantic. 
Even the transcendent genius of 
Milton formed itself upon these ori- 
ginals ; and, however we may adore 
the wonders of his invention, impar- 
tial criticism must acknowledge that 
he studied much in the school of the 
artificial, the colossal, and the wild, 
and little ifi that of nature. 

It is incumbent upon us, however, 
not to treat the romantic style with 
too undiscriminating a severity..*. 
The fault was in thinking this the 
only style worthy of an elevated ge- 
nius, or in thinking it the best. It 
has its appropriate and genuine re- 
commendations. It is lofty, enthu- 
siastic, and genial, and cherishing to 
the powers of imagination. Perhaps 
every man of a truly poetical mind 
will be the better for having passed 
a short period in this school And 
it may further safely be affirmed, 
that every man, of a truly poetical 
mind, Who was reduced to make his 
choice between the school of coarse, 
burlesque, and extravagant humour, 
such as that of Hndibras for exam- 
ple, and the school of extravagant 
heroism and chivalry, such as that 
of Tasso, would decide for the latter. 
The first chills and contracts, as it 
were, the vessels and alleys of the 
heart, and leaves us with a painful 
feeling of self-degradation. The 
second expands and elevates the 
soul, and fills the mind of the reader 
with generous pride, complacence 
in the powers he feels, and a warm 
and virtuous ardour to employ them 
for the advantage of others. 

It is time that we should quit the 
consideration of these two less glo- 
rious spheres of human genius, and 
turn back to the temple of Nature, 
where Shakespeare tor ever stands 
forth the high priest and the sove- 
reign. The portraits drawn* by 
those who have studied with success 
in her school, are dishonoured by 
being called portraits; they are 
themselves originals above all excep- 
tion or challenge. The representa- 


tions drawn in the roma n ti c or the 
burlesque style may be to a great 
degree faithful exhibitions of what 
lias actually existed ; but, if they 
are, at least they exhibit a nature, 
vitiated, distorted, and, so to express' 
the idea, denaturalized. The arti- 
ficial and preconcerted is only shown,, 
and those fainter and evanescent 
touches by which every man betrays 
the kind to which he belongs are 
lest The portraits of Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, abound in, and 
may almost be said to be made up 
of these touches. In his characters 
we see the habits and prejudices of 
the man, and see, as through a trans- 
parent medium, how every accident 
that befals him acts upon his habits, 
his prejudices, and upon those pas- 
sions which are common to us all 
How precisely is this die case with 
Justice Shallow 1 How completely 
are the starts and sallies of Hotspur, 
his repetitions, the torrent of his an- 
ger, his fiery temper, and his images, 
drawn often from the most familiar 
and ordinary life,*..how completely 
are they the very man that the poet 
desired to present to us ! Shake- 
speare does not describe, he does 
seem to imagine the personages of 
of his scene; he waves his magic 
wand, and the personages them- 
selves appear, and act over again, 
at his command, the passions, the 
impressions, and the sorrows of their 
former life. The past is present be- 
fore us. 

What comes nearest to the pre- 
eminence of Shakespeare is the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes, the Sir Roger 
de Coveriey of Addison, the Love- 
lace of Richardson, the Parson 
Adams of Fielding, the Walter 
Shandy of Sterne, and the Hugh 
Strap of Smollet Fletcher alto, 
though perhaps his most conspicuous 
merits are of another sort, has great 
excellence in the animating of cha- 
racter, as will readily be discerned, 
particularly in- his Wit without 
Money, and his Little French Law- 
yer. 

The successive description of the 
several pilgrims in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, is worthy to. 
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class with these. No writer has 
ever exhibited so great a variety of 
talent in so short a compass, as 
Chaucer has done in this instance. 

The place which any author of 
works of imagination shall occupy 
in the scale of merit and genius, de- 
pends upon two circumstances, the 
merit of his poems, and the merit of 
the poet. The first of these is of the 
greatest importance. He who as- 
pires to a permanent station upon 
the rolls of fame, ought to expect to 
be tried by a naked and absolute 
comparison of his productions with 
those of other men, without taking 
into the consideration the superior 
advantages other men may * have 
enjoyed, of language, of fortune, of 
freedom, of information, of scenery 
to generate a poetical character, or 
of living models to excite emulation, 
which to him may have been denied. 
The reader has to do, strictly speak- 
ing, with the work only, and not 
with the man. His enquiry is into 
the invention, the fancy, the senti- 
ments, and the style,; and if an au- 
thor tenders to him apologies and 
reasons why he could not exceed a 
certain degree of merit in these, this 
may relieve such an author from the 
harshness of condemnation, but can 
never obtain for his performance 
the stamp of applause. It may be 
true that the verses of Stephen 
Duck the thresher, or of the blind 
bard of Scotland, were extraordina- 
ry under the circumstances in which 
they were written, but a rigorous 
judge, placed upon the bench of cri- 
ticism, would answer, w Do not tell 
me whether the writer of the pro- 
ductions you offer could spell or 
could see : I am only concerned to 
know whether the lines themselves 
are sublime, or pathetic, rich in 
fancy, or sweet and seductive with 
native simplicity.” 

Yft, a writer ma y lose something 
of the applause which seems due to 
him, by the operation of extrinsic 
circumstances ; and therefore it ap- 
pears but just that he should be per- 
mitted to gain something from the 
same cause. It is the first man who 
produces an excellent epic, ode, or 
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tragedy, that ever engrosses our 
principal admiration; and another 
who composes something only just as 
good will infallibly be much less re- 
spected, commended, or read. The 
first is in possession of the ear and 
the favour of the public, and it is a 
most difficult task to deprive him of 
the honourable station he has gained. 

Nay, though it should be deter- 
mined that the circumstances under 
which a work of genius was written 
could never be admitted as matter 
of plea in the courts of criticism, 
they would nevertheless be always 
topics of interesting research. He 
must be indeed a rigid and cold cri- 
tic, who, from approving the pro- 
ductions of the muse, does not pro- 
ceed to entertain some love for the 
author. And, from the moment 
when that is the case, every diffi- 
culty with which he struggled, and 
every obstacle which he surmounted, 
becomes a darling subject of con- 
templation to his admirer. The 
reader of soul proceeds, from esteem 
of the work, to friendship, sympathy, 
and correspondence with the author. 
If he wrote in an obscure and bar- 
barous age, if he had none but the 
worst models before him to copy, if, 
in addition to all the other labours 
of the poet, he had a language to 
construct in which to express his 
conceptions, or if he were the first 
to invent a species of poetical com- 
position unknown before, all these 
are considerations inexpressibly in- 
teresting to his admirer. 

The history of the poet too, as of 
any other man by whom what is 
extraordinary has been achieved, is 
a valuable section in the science of 
human nature. That such works 
as the Iliad or the dramas of Shake- 
speare have in any way been the 
produce of human intelligence is an 
important fact But the wonder, 
and the degree of power displayed 
in any monument of literature, will 
often be greatly enhanced, when we 
come to be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which it was erec- 
ted. I want not only to observe the 
beauty and solidity of the edifice 
before me, but also to understand 
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the materials withjyhich it is built 
Let us apply these principles to 
the writings of Chaucer. His 'best 
works, his Canterbury Tales in par- 
ticular, have an absolute merit, 
which stands in need of no extrinsic 
accident to show it to advantage, 
and no apology to atone for its con- 
comitant defects. They class with 
whatever is best in the poetry of any 
country or any age. Yet when we 
further recollect, that they were 
written in a remote and semi-bar- 
barous age, that Chaucer had, to a 
certain degree, to create a language, 
or to restore to credit a language 
which had been sunk into vulgarity 
and contempt, by being considered 
as a language of slaves, that history 
and the knowledge of past ages ex- 
isted only in unconnected fragments, 
and that his writings, stupendous as 
we find them, are associated, as to 
the period of their production, with 
the first half-assured lispings of ci- 
vilization and the muse, the asto- 
nishment and awe with wlych we 
regard the great father of English 
poetry must be exceedingly increas- 
ed, and the lover of human nature 
and of intellectual power will deem 
no time mispent that adds to his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the history 
of such a man, or with writings so 
produced. 


ACCOUNT OF THtf MAKING OF POR- 
CELAIN, IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 

THE works, conveniently situa- 
ted close to the Severn, which flows 
by the city, are remarkable for their 
neatness and convenience, and dis- 
play the whole process of making 
porcelain, from grinding the various 
articles to compose the clay used for 
the purpose, to packing the finished 
pieces tor the market. Interesting 
as this manufactory is, you will ex- 
cuse me for giving you its detail. 
The mixture above-mentioned con- 
sists of fifteen articles, the chief of 
which are, a white granite, from 
Cornwall, and a steatite or soap- 
stone, from Penzance, in the same 


county, the whole quarry of which 
belongs to Mr. Flight, who employs 
his own men there. These articles, 
being first ground separately, are af- 
terwards mixed, and then calcined. 
The product of this process is a 
quantity of small blue and white 
lumps, which being thrown into a 
mill, and ground with soft water, a 
liquid of the consistence of thick 
cream is produced, perfectly white. 
This is passed through a lawn sieve, 
and then poured into vats, heated by 
outside flues in order to consolidate 
the degree of heat applied to them, 
being kept under the boiling tempe- 
rature. The water gradually eva- 
porating by these means from the 
contents of these vats, an hard clay 
remains in the room of the liquid, 
which is brought into a stone apart- 
ment to be tempered, that is, wetted 
with water, beaten with a wooden 
mallet, and trodden by a man with 
his bare feet 

The material is now fit for the 
thrower, who throws a mass of it 
upon his lathe and horizontal wheel, 
set in motion by a boy, turning a 
vertical one, and whirled round 
with a degree of swiftness, either 
greater or less, as the thrower sees 
occasion. To this a gauge is attach- 
ed, to ascertain exactly the dimen- 
sions of the article. The hands of 
the thrower being kept steady, the 
rotatory motion of the wheel being 
quick, and the clay soft but tenaci- 
ous, the eye is agreeably surprised 
with the instantaneous creation of 
beautiful forms out of a shapeless 
mass of clay, which every moment 
change their appearance, according 
to the motion of the finger and 
thumbs of the workman ; now ris- 
ing into a long cylinder, again sink- 
ing immediately, and approaching 
the rotundity of a sphere, and at 
length settling into the elegant shape 
of an ancient vase, a modern mug, 
or a fashionable tea-pot. 

The articles thus prepared, are 
then dried upon flues to consolidate 
their tenure, and render them fit 
for the vertical lathe of the turner. 
Placed upon this machine, they are 
reduced to their proper thickness 
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and exact form ; and if their pat- 
tern require handles or spouts, they 
are fitted with them by a workman 
called the handler . 

From this work-shop they are 
carrjed into the kiln-house to be 
burned, and placed in saggars , or 
circular pans, made of Staffordshire 
crucible clay, open at the top, and 
about eight inches dedp, the fiat 
bottoms of which are strewed with 


effected by the chemical agency of 
fire. A vitrification having taken 
place on their surface, a beautiful 
glossy covering discovers itself with- 
in and without, in the room of the 
dull unpolished appearance they be- 
fore had ; and the figures of purple 
are converted into a vivid and beau- 
tiful blue. 

After passing through the sorting 
room, they are given to the paint- 


calcined flint, to prevent the adhe- ers, who with colours properly and 
sion of the articles to them. The nicely prepared (for the hues are 
kiln usually holds about one thou- all changed by a subsequent firing) 
sand five hundred of these saggars, trace those beautiful pattems,figures, 
and frequently from twenty-five to and landscapes upon them, which 
thirty thousand pieces of ware, almost rival the force and effect of 
Here they continue thirty-seven the canvas. Again they are placed 
hours, exposed to such a violent in the kiln, in order to fix the co- 


heat as to render them red-hot, but lours, and remain there for six 
carefully protected from flame. On hours. This completes the process 
coming out they are said to be in the of such articles as have no gold in 
biscuit that is, having the ap- their pattern ; but those which are 
pearance of an unglazed tobacco ornamented with this superb addi- 
pipe. If any blue be in the pattern tion, undergo another burning after 
of the articles, the figures are traced the enamel is laid on. They are al- 
opon them at this time with a hair so carried afterwards into the bur- 
pencil, dipped in a mixture of a pur- nishing shop, where this final deco- 
ple colour ; and being suffered to ration is given them by a number of 


dry, they are then immersed in a women, who soon change the dull 
red liquid, called the glaze , of the surface of the gold into a most bril- 
consistence of cream, chiefly com- liant appearance, by rubbing the 
posed of white lead and ground flint gilt part of the pattern with little in- 
This adheres to every part of the struments pointed with bloodstones, 
articles, which are placed to dry in and other polishing substances. 


a room of a certain temperature, They are now ready to be intro- 
frora whence they come out with a duced into the world, and are sent 
ground of a pale pink colour, and forth to gratify vanity, decorate 
the pattern of a dingy purple. splendour, or accommodate luxury ; 

Being perfectly dry, they are gi- to ornament the tea-table of high 
ven to the trimmer, who smooths life, the dressing-room of fashion, 
the surface of the article, and rubs and the boards of the great ; for the 
off any little inequalities of the Worcester manufactory soars above 
glaze ; the most unwholesome part the humbler articles in use amongst 
of the whole process, as he frequent- the happier tribes of common life, 
ly inspires particles of the white It would surprise a modem fine la- 
lead, See. to the great detriment of dy, were I to tell her, that the cup 
the stomach and lungs ; which, in- from which she sips her tea had 
deed, he is obliged to relieve by fre- been through the hands at least of 
quent emetics. twenty -three dirty workmen before 

The articles are next placed in it met her lips ; but such is the fact : 
the glaze-kiln, and remain there for if we retrace the pft>cess, we 
twenty-eight hours exposed to the shall find the following crowd em- 
fire, which being extinguished, the ployed for the purpose :~.the man 
whole are suffered gradually to cool, who grinds the articles for the com- 
and then taken out, when they ex- position ; the man that mills them ; 
hfoit a wonderful metamorphosis, the person that calcines them ; the 
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grinder of the lumps ; the sifter ; 
the attender on the vats ; the tern- 
perer; the thrower; the drier; 
the turner ; the spout maker, who 
forms the spouts and handles ; the 
handler, who puts them on ; the bis- 
cuit fire-man ; the blue painter ; 
the dipper, who immerses them in 
glaze ; the trimmer, who clears 
them from irregularities in glaz- 
ing ; the glass fire-man ; the sor- 
ter ; the painter ; the colour ’fire- 
man ; the gold enameller ; the ena- 
mel fire-man ; the burnisher. 

It is to be observed that many ar- 
ticles which could not be conveni- 
ently thrown, such as tureens,* plates, 
and dishes, are made on moulds of 
plaster of Paris, and when dry are 
given to the turner as above-men- 
tioned. The earnings of the work- 
men in tliis manufactory, who are 
all paid by the piece, are very con- 
siderable ; throwers and turners 
making about 25s. dippers and glaz- 
ers 21s. and painters from 30 s. to 
two guineas. 


the blessings of mediocrity, 

IN THE CONDITION OF KESWICK 

MEN, IN CUMBERLAND. 

From a late Traveller. 

HERE, in the midst of these se- 
cluded scenes, formed by the invo- 
lutions of the mountains, uncorrupt- 
ed by the society of the world, lives 
one of the most independent, most 
moral, and most respectable charac- 
ters existing....the cstatesman , as he 
is called in the language of the 
country. His property usually 
amounts from 80L to 2001. a year, 
of which his mansion forms his cen- 
tral point ; where he passes an un- 
disturbed inoffensive life, surround- 
ed by his own paternal meads and 
native hills. Occupied in cultivat- 
ing the former, and browsing the 
latter with his large flocks of three 
or four thousand sheep, he has no 
temptation to emigrate from home ; 
and knowing but few of those artifi- 
cial wants, which spring from luxu- 


ry* he has no opportunity of lessen- 
ing or alienating his property in idle 
expenditure, and transmits to his 
descendant, without diminution or 
increase, the demesne which had 
been left to himself by his own 
frugal and contented forefathers. 
Hence it happens, that more fre- 
quent instances occur in the deep 
vales of Cumberland of property 
being enjoyed for a long series of 
generations by the same family, 
than in any other part of England. 
The pride of descent would be put 
to the blush, were it to be told tnat 
in a hallowed recess of this kind, in 
the neighbourhood of Keswick lake, 
a man is now living, who enjoys ex- 
actly the same property which his 
lineal ancestor possessed in the reign 
of Edward the confessor. Their 
sheep, running wild upon the moun- 
tains, and never taken into the 
form-yard, are exposed to perpetual 
accidents and loss, arising from the 
inclemency of the weather, and the 
horrors of snow-storms, which, in 
some instances, have amounted to 
twelve or fifteen hundred head in a 
year. This circumstance prevents 
them from getting rich ; but on the 
other hand, as the flocks are kept 
without the least expence to the 
proprietor, their losses never induce 
poverty upon them, so that, happily 
oscilating between their loss and 
gain, they are preserved in the only 
blessed, the only independent state, 
that golden mean which the wise 
Agur so earnestly and rationally 
petitioned of his God that he might : 
u Two things have I required of 
thee ; deny me them not before I 
die. Remove me far from vanities 
and lies ; give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food con- 
venient for me, lest I be full and de- 
ny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.” Re- 
moved by their situation and cir- 
cumstances from the ever-shifting 
scene of fashionable life, their man- 
ners continue primitive, unabraded 
by the collision of general inter- 
course ; their hospitality is unbound- 
ed and sincere; their sentiments 
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ample ; their language scriptural 
“ Go,” said an estatesman to a friend 
of mine, whom he had entertained 
for some days in his house, “go to 
the vale on the other side of yon 
mountain, to the house of such an 
estatesman, and tell him you came 
'from me. I know him not, but he 
will receive yoU kindly, for our 
sheep, mingle upon the mountains” 


FASHIONS, LUXURY, AND DRESS 

OF THE LADIES IN PERU, PAR- 
TICULARLY AT LIMA. 

THE ladies of Lima are in gene- 
ral of a middling stature, very hand- 
some and agreeable ; their skin is 
uncommonly white, and their com- 
plexion, without having recourse to 
art, is excellent; they have fine 
sparkling eyes, and possess great 
vivacity. They are usually endow- 
ed by nature with fine black hair, 
extremely thick, and so long that it 
Teaches nearly to the knees. To 
these bodily advantages are added 
those of the mind. They possess an 
acuteness of perception and a sound 
judgment, express themselves with 
elegance, and their conversation is 
gentle and agreeable. In a word, 
they are highly amiable ; and thence 
it is, that so many Europeans wil- 
lingly become their captives, and 
are happy to enter into marriage 
with them. 

Their dress differs much from 
that of the European ladies, and it 
is only the custom of the country 

that can make it supportable 

Though it must be allowed that this 
dress is extremely advantageous, 
and appears beautiful to the eye, 
yet it seemed shocking at first to 
the Spaniards, who found it some- 
what indecent. 

All that a lady of Lima wears on 
her person, except on her legs and 
feet, consists of a shift, and a linen 
gown, called fustan, which in Eu- 
rope would be styled a vest ; over 
this an open robe, and a boddice, 
which m summer is of linen, and in 
winter of stuff ; some, but the least 


in number, add to this a sort of veil 
or mantle, which goes round the 
body, but without fastening. 

The vest reaches no lower than 
the middle of the thigh ; and from 
thence to the ancle hangs a fine lace 
set round the fustan. Through this 
lace one sees the ends of the garters 
hanging, which shine with gold and 
silver, and are sometimes set with 
pearls. 

The winter garment is of velvet 
or rich stuff, covered no less with 
ornaments, and decked with fringes, 
lace, or ribbands. The sleeves of the 
shift, which are a Castillian ell and 
an half in length, and two broad, are 
decorated, from one end to the other, 
with a variety of fine laces. 

Over the shift is the boddice, the 
sleeves whereofj which are very 
large, are of a circular form. They 
consist of lace, with stripes of cam- 
bric, or very fine linen, inserted be- 
tween. The sleeves of the shift, 
when they are not of the finest, are 
made in this manner. The shift is 
fastened over the shoulders by rib- 
bands which are sewed to the bod- 
dice ; it is the same with the round 
sleeves of the boddice, and the 
sleeves of the shift, and the four sets 
of sleeves present the appearance of 
so many wings, which fall down be- 
low the girdle. Ladies who wear 
the veil or mantle, bring it round 
the waist, and, notwithstanding, use 
the boddice. 

In summer no lady is to be seen 
in Lima that has not her head cover- 
ed with a veil, of cambric or very 
fine linen, and set with lace. Some 
are flying, as they express it, or tied 
up only on one side, and others are 
alternately ranged with top-knots 
and ribbands. 

In winter they muffle themselves 
up, within doors, in a rebos, which 
is nothing else than a piece of flan- 
nel, without farther trimming ; but 
when they make visits, the rebos is 
ornamented and decorated like the 
robe. Some adorn it with gold or 
silver fringes, others with a feeing 
of black velvet, almost one third of 
its breadth. 

Over the gown they put on an 
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apron, of the same materials as the 
sleeves of the boddice ; the apron, 
however ^nust not reach over the 
hem of the gown. From this des- 
cription the reader will easily form 
some notion of the cost of such a 
dress; in which more is laid out on 
the trimming than on the principal 
materials : the shift alpne amounts 
frequently to upwards of a thousand 
dollars. It is astonishing what care 
and taste the ladies employ in the 
choice of the laces which they so 
lavishly put upon their dress. An 
universal rivalship prevails of out- 
doing one another ; and this not on- 
ly among the ladies of distinction, 
but also among other gentlewomen, 
the Negresses alone excepted, of the 
inferior and lowest classes. These 
laces are sewed so close together, as 
to leave but a little portion of tha 
linen visible ; and in some articles 
of dress it is even so entirely cover- 
ed with it, that the little that is to 
be perceived of it seems to be there 
less for use than for ornament : add 
to this, that it is all of the finest 
Brabant laces, and that every other 
wouty be rejected as too cheap and 
vulgar. 

One distinction on which the la- 
dies here in general value them- 
selves, is a small foot ; for in Peru, 
as in China, the littleness of the foot 
is reckoned so great a beauty, that 
they ridicule the European women 
for having so large a one. The 
girls in Lima, from their very in- 
fancy, are made to wear such little 
shoes, that their feet in general, 
when they are grown up, are not 
longer than five or six inches. The 
shoes are flat and without soles. A 
piece of cordaun serves at orifce for 
the sole and the upper leather ; as 
broad and long at tlye one end as at 
the other, which gives the shoe the 
form of the figure of 8. They are 
fastened with buckles of diamonds 
or other precious stones, according to 
the circumstances of the wearer ; 
but more for show than from neces- 
sity ; for, as they are entirely flat, 
there is no need of a buckle to keep 
them on the foot, and they are put 
on and off without undoing the 


buckles. Shoes embroidered with 
silver or gold are no longer much 
in fashion, as they are but little 
adapted to let the smallness of the 
foot be remarked, but are found to 
give it rather a larger look. 

They usually wear white silk 
and very thinjftockings, that the 
leg may apjtfmr of a finer form. 
The stockings are sometimes green, 
with worked clocks ; but the white 
colour is most fashionable, as help- 
ing at least to conceal any defect in 
the legs, which are almost entirely 
exposed to the eye. 

As, of all the gifts they have re- 
ceived from nature, the hair is one 
of the most advantageous, they ero- 

e a great deal of care on their 
1-dress. They divide the hair 
behind into six braids, which take 
in the whole width, and through 
which they stick a golden pin, some- 
what bent, winch they call a poli- 
con ; they give the like name to a 
couple of diamond knobs or buttons, 
the size of small hazlenuts, at each 
end of the pin. Those braids which 
are not fastened up to the head, fell 
upon the shoulders, in the shape of 
a flattened circle. They adorn it 
neither with ribbands nor with any 
other ornament, that they may not 
deprive it of any of its own peculiar 
beauty. On the head, both before 
and behind, they stick diamond ai- 
grettes. In front they likewise form 
the hair into little locks, which 
reach from the upper part of the 
temples to the middled the ears ; 
and by the side of the temples little 
patches of black velvet are stuck, 
which have no bad effect. 

The ear-rings are of brilliants, 
with little tassels of black silk, 
which they likewise call policons, 
and decorate with pearls. 

Besides rings, diamond clasps, 
and bracelets of large and beautiful 
pearls, they also wear a round and 
broad stomacher, fastened by a gir- 
dle round the waist : it is richly set 
with diamonds. 

If we figure to ourselves one of 
these ladies, dressed entirely in 
laces, instead of linen, and spark- 
ling all over with pearls and dia- 
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moods, we shall not be surprised at 
hearing, that in their grand appear- 
ances in Mate, they carry about them 
to the value of upwards of thirty or 
forty thousand dollars: a luxury 
which is so universal, that it holds 
good even concerning the wives of 
mere private persons. 

But that at which foreigners are 
still more amazed, is the indiffer- 
ence with which they treat these 
riches. They care so little about 
them, that there is ever something 
to be added or improved, and al- 
ways a part of them is lost or spoilt 
long before the term of their natu- 
ral durability. 

They have, generally speaking, 
two inodes of dressing when they go 
abroad : the one consists of a veil 
of black taffety, and a long robe, the 
other in a hood and round gown.... 
The former is used when they go to 
church, the latter on taking a pro- 
menade, or going an a party of 
pleasure. Both dresses are wrought 
with gold, silver, or silk, on a linen 
ground of a quality not to discredit 
its ornaments. 

They dress themselves in the for- 
mer mode particularly on Maundy 
Thursday. On this day they visit 
all the churches, attended by three 
or four female slaves, Negresses or 
Mulattoes, wearing liveries wrought 
and decorated with prodigious ex- 
travagance. 

They are uncommonly fond of 
perfumes: one can seldom see a 
lady without liquid amber ; they 
put it behind their ears, in their 
gowns, in all their clothes, and even 
m their nosegays. They decorate 
their hair with the finest flowers, 
and even stick them on the sleeves 
of their robes. The flower they are 
the fondest of is the chirimaya. 

It is the blossom of a lofty and 
thick-leafed tree, which bears a fruit 
of a sweet juice, but at the same 
tune has a slight acid taste, and so 
agreeable a smell, that, in the opi- 
nion of all who know it, it is not 
only the sovereign fruit of India, 
but is the queen of all fruits in the 
known world. The colour of the 
blossom differs not much from that 


of the leaves, but when it is ripe its 
hue is a yellow bordering upon green. 
In its form it resembles the blossom 
of the caper plant. It is not very 
striking to the sight, but for its odour 
it is unparalleled. The number of 
the blossoms and the fruit is not 
great, and therefore the avidity 
shown by the ladies for these flowers 
is the occasion of their being plucked 
before they come to fruit They are 
sold at a very hgh price. 

' The grand square at Lima, from 
the quantity and diversity of the 
flowers brought thither by the In- 
dian women for sale, resembles an 
ever-blooming garden. The ladies 
come hither m calashes to buy the 
flowers that please them best, with- 
out regarding the price. Calashes 
are here so common, that every in- 
habitant, of any moderate circum- 
stances, drives about in one : they 
make a handsome appearance*** 
These carriages are drawn by a 
single mule, having only two wheels, 
with a fore seat and hind seat, for 
the convenience of four persons..*. 
The cut of them is elegant ; are 
much gilded, and make a great 
show : to which we must add, that 
they are extravagantly dear. One 
meets always a great number of 
these calashes at the flower-market, 
where the pleasure is enjoyed of 
seeing the most eminent and the 
most beautiful persons of Lima. 


ON THE BENEFITS OF WEARING 
FLANNEL. 

By Count Rumfbrd . 

BEING engaged in a course of 
experiments upon the conducting 
powers of various bodies with res- 
pect to heat, and particularly of such 
substances as are commonly made 
use of for clothing, in order to see 
if I could discover any relation be- 
tween the conducting powers of 
those substances and their power of 
absorbing moisture from the atmo- 
sphere, I made the following expe- 
riments: 
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Having provided a quantity of 
each of the under-mentioned sub- 
stances, in a state of the most per- 
fect cleanness and purity, I exposed 
them, spread out upon clean china 
plates, twenty-four hours, in the dry 
air of a very warm room, which had 
been heated every day, for several 
months, by a German stove, the last 
six hours of the heat being kept up 
to 85° of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter ; after which I entered the room 
with a very accurate balance, and 
weighed equal quantities of these 
various substances, as expressed in 
the following table. 

This being done, and each sub- 
stance being equally spread out upon 
a very clean china plate, they were 
removed into a very large uninha- 
bited room, upon the second floor, 
where they were exposed 48 hours 
upon a table placed m the middle of 
the room, the air of the room being 


at the temperature of 45° F. after 
which they were carefully weighed 
(in the room) and were ^bund to 
weigh as under-mentioned. 

They were then removed into a 
very damp cellar, and placed upon 
a table, in the middle of a vault, 
where the air, which appeared by 
the hygrometer to be completely sa- 
turated with moisture, was at the 
temperature of 45® F. and in this 
situation they were suffered to re- 
main three days and three nights, 
the vault being hung round, during 
all this time with wet linen clothes, 
to render the air as damp as possi- 
ble, and the door of the vault being 
shut 

At the end of three days I enter- 
ed the vault, with the balance, and 
weighed the various substances upon 
the spot, when they were found to 
weigh as is expressed in the third 
column of the following table. 


The various substances. 

Weight after 
being dried 24 
hours in a hot 
room. 

Weight after 
being exposed 
48 hours in a 
cold uninhabi- 
ted room. 

Weight after 
being exposed 
72 hours in a 
damp cellar. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Sheep’s wool 

1000 

1084 

1103 

Beaver’s for - - 

1000 

1072 

1125 

The fur of a Russian Hare 

1000 

1065 

1115 

Elder down 

1000 

1067 

1112 

Silk $ ^ aw 8 * in £k thread 

1000 

1057 

1107 

‘ £ Ravelings of white taffety 

1000 

1054 

1103 

Linen $ Fine lmt 

1000 

1046 

1102 

* £ Ravelings of fine linen 

1000 

1044 

1082 

Cotton wool 

Silver wire, very fine, gilt, and^ 

1000 

1043 

1089 

flatted, being the ravelings of C 
gold lace ) 

1000 

1000 

1000 


. N. B. The weight made use of in 
these experiments was that of Co- 
logne, the fiart8 y or least divisions, 
being ^ part of a mark, conse- 
quently 1000 of these parts make 
about 52 J grains troy. 

I did not add the silver wire to 
the bodies above-mentioned, from 
any idea that that substance could 
possibly imbibe moisture from the 
atmosphere; but I was willing to 
see whether a metal placed in air 


saturated with water is not capable 
of receiving a small addition of 
weight from the moisture attracted 
by it, and attached to its surface : 
from the result of this experiment, 
however, it should seem that no 
such attraction subsists between the 
metal I made use of and the watery 
vapour dissolved in air. 

I was totally mistaken in my con- 
jectures relative to the results of the 
experiments with the othel sub- 
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stances. As linen is known to at- 
tract water with so much avidity ; 
and as, on the contrary, wool, hair, 
leathers, and other like animal sub- 
stances, are made wet with so much 
difficulty, I had little doubt but that 
linen would be found to attract mois- 
ture from the atmosphere with much 
greater force than any cf those sub- 
stances ; and that, under similar 
circumstances, itjwould be found to 
contain much more water ; and I 
was much confirmed in this opinion 
upon recollecting the great differ- 
ence m the apparent dampness of 
linen and of woollen clothes, when 
they are both exposed to the same 
atmosphere. But these experiments 
have convinced me, that all my spe- 
culations were founded upon erro- 
neous principles. 

It should seem, that those bodies 
which are the most easily wetted, 
or which receive water, in its une- 
lastic form, with the greatest ease, 
are not those which in all cases at- 
tract the watery vapour dissolved 
in the air with the greatest force. 

Perhaps the apparent dampness 
of linen, to the touch, arises more 
from the ease with which that sub- 
stance parts with the water it con- 
tains, than from the quantity of 
water it actually holds: in the same 
manner as a body appears hot to the 
touch, in consequence of its parting 
freely with its heat, while another 
body, which is actually at the same 
temperature, but which withholds 
Its heat with greater obstinacy, af- 
fects the sense of feeling much less 
violently. 

It is well known that woollen 
clothes, such as flannels, &c. worn 
next the skin, greatly promote in- 
sensible perspiration. May not this 
arise principally from the strong at- 
traction which subsists between wool 
and the watery vapour which is con- 
tinually issuing from the human 
body ? That it does not depend en- 
tirely upon the warmth of that co- 
vering is evident; for the same 
degree of warmth, produced by 
wearing more clothing of a different 
kind, does not produce the tame 
effect. 

▼OL. IX. NO. VIII. 


The perspiration of the human 
body being absorbed by a covering 
of flannel, it is immediately distri- 
buted through the whole thickness 
of that substance, and by that means 
exposed by a very large surface, to 
be carried off by the atmosphere ; 
and the loss of this watery vapour, 
which the flannel sustains on the one 
side by evaporation, being immedi- 
ately restored from the other, in 
consequence of the strong attraction 
between the flannel and tiiis vapour, 
the pores of the skin are disencum- 
bered, and they are continually sur- 
rounded by a dry, warm, and salu- 
brious atmosphere. 

I am astonished that the custom 
of wearing flannel next the skin 
should not have prevailed more uni- 
versally. I am confident it would 
revent a multitude of diseases ; and 

know of no greater luxury than 
the comfortable sensation which ari- 
ses from wearing it, especially after 
one is a little accustomed to it 

It is a mistaken notion, that it is 
too warm a clothing for summer. I 
have worn it in the hottest climates, 
and in all seasons of the year, and 
never found the least inconvenience 
from it It is the warm bath of a 
perspiration confined by a linen 
shirt wet with sweat, which renders 
the summer heats of the tropical 
climates so insupportable ; but flan- ' 
nel promotes perspiration, and fa- 
vours its evaporation ; and evapo- 
ration, as is well known, produces 
positive cold. 

I first began to wear flannel, not 
from any knowledge which I had of 
its properties, but merely upon the 
recommendation of a very able phy- 
sician (Sir Richard Jcbb) ; and when 
I began the experiments, of which 
I have here given an account, I little 
thought of discovering the physical 
cause of the good effects which I 
had experienced from it ; nor had 
I the most distant idea of mention- 
ing the circumstance. I shall be 
happy, however, if what I have said 
or done upon the subject should in- 
duce others to make a trial of what 
I have so long experienced with the 
greatest advantage, and which I am 
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confident they will find to contribute 
greatly to health, and consequently 
to all the other comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. 

I shall then think these experi- 
ments, trifling as they may appear, 
by far the most fortunate, and the 
most important ones I have ever 
made. 


dARTMEL SANDS, IN LANCA- 
SHIRE, DESCRIBED. 

By a Traveller, 

ARRIVING at the peninsula, we 
entered upon the wide expanse of 
Cartmel Sands, almost nine miles 
acrpss. But though these sands ex- 
ceeded in extent those we had al- 
ready passed, the effect was not 
equal to the impression we received 
from the first, both from the cir- 
cumstance of the charm of novelty 
being lost, and the boundary of moun- 
tains, which lately was so grand, be- 
ing now dwindled into comparative 
insignificance. But still the accom- 
paniments were pleasing and curi- 
ous ; promontories and bays, hills 
and woods, villages and towns, in 
the distance ; and numberless old 
women and children before us earn- 
ing a scanty subsistence by digging 
cockles out of the sand, which they 
sell afterwards at two-pence per 
uart. A little river, flowing acrofp 
te sands, soon presented itself; but 
it was small, and passed without the 
assistance of the guide, who, station- 
ed on the margin of the Kent, took 
us under his protection as we passed 
this ford, highly dangerous to the 
incautious traveller, and so perilous 
even to the more prudent one, that 
from very early times the office of 
guide here has been an important 
object of public cognizance. 

For many centuries the priory of 
Cartmel was under the necessity of 
providing a proper person for this 
charge, and received synodal s and 
peter-pence to reimburse their ex- 
pences ; but since the dissolution, 
the dutchy of Lancaster grants it by 


letters patent to a trusty man, whose 
yearly allowance from the receiver- 
general is .20L Nor should it ap- 
pear, from the many accidents which 
have repeatedly occurred on these 
wastes of sand, that the precaution 
of a director over the fords is at all 
unnecessary ; but larger still is the 
list of unfortunate people who have 
perished on their dreary surface, 
overtaken by darkness, or involved 
in unexpected mist Inevitable de- 
struction is the consequence of either 
of these disasters, since the moment 
the traveller has lost the distant 
marks which guide his course, di- 
verted from the line he should pur- 
sue, he either turns towards the 
ocean, or, taking a contrary direc- 
tion , wanders over the waste, w still 
more and more astray,” till he is 
overtaken by the tide returning with 
an impetuosity not to be escaped, to 
covA’ the flat which for a time it 
had deserted. 

An accident of a very melancholy 
nature, which nearly involved a 
whole family in its catastrophe, is 
yet fresh in the recollection of all 
the neighbouring country, though it 
occurred nearly half a century ago. 

An old fisherman set out to cross 
the sands from Cartmel one morn- 
ing, driving in his little cart his two 
daughter, followed by his wife on 
horseback, the whole party in gala 
dress for a day’s enjoyment at Lan- 
caster fair. Hav ing journeyed half- 
way across the sands, a thick fog 
suddenly arose, and involved them 
in its darkness. The track now be- 
came obscure, and whilst the travel- 
lers were anxiously endeavouring to 
trace it, the water bejjan to deepen 
around them. Bewildered with 
alarm, the poor man stopped his 
cart, and desiring the women to re- 
main quiet, said he would go a few 
steps forward, and endeavour to 
trace his well-known marks. He 
accordingly went, but returned no 
more. Distracted with apprehen- 
sions for his safety, the faithful and 
affectionate wife would not listen to 
the prayers of the daughters, to has- 
ten on from the inevitable destruc- 
tion with which the rising waters 
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bow threatened her, but wandered 
about the spot where she had missed 
her husband, calling vainly on his 
name, till she was washed from her 
horse, and found the same common 
grave with him. 

The sagacity of the horse saved 
the lives of the two young women. 
Perfectly petrified with grief and 
alarm, they lost the guidance of the 
animal, who, turning again into the 
road to Cartmel, at length brought 
them in safety to their homes. On 
the ensuing day, the bodies of the 
faithful old couple were found upon 
the sands. 


ON THE NATIONAL DRESS. 

A NATIONAL dress, which 
lays a tax on the luxury of particu- 
lar prodigals, will at length also 
lessen the disbursements of the state, 
and even render the spirit of the 
nation more patriotic, when one 
dress unites all the individuals of it, 
and distinguishes them from other 
nations. It is really absurd to wear 
the dress of a Parisian in all cli- 
mates, where the seasons, the mode 
of life, and the bodily frame, require 
a very different covering ; and it is 
honourable with a generous disdain 
to refuse obedience to the sceptre of 
fashion, which is sometimes sway- 
ed over whole kingdoms by an opera 

girl, and sometimes by a taylor 

Hut whether in our times, with our 
manners, in our part of the world, 
such a reformation would be pro- 
per, is, I think, yet undecided. 

Where a national dress is al- 
ready in use, it is preserved by re- 
ligion, by a barbarous contempt for 
foreigners, which dies away as illu- 
mination enters, by a studied jea- 
lousy of being distinguished from 
people of other countries, by the 
powerful influence of climate, by 
poverty, or separation from the rest 
of the world. 

The turban and the dress of Mo- 
hammed are venerable to his des- 
cendants ; the garb of the Banyans 
and Parses is likewise sacred to 


them ; a jealous pride preserv ed 
the Spanish dress, in the very con- 
fines of the French, till the last cen- 
tury ; and the Chinese clothe them- 
selves like their fathers, because 
they honour their fathers with a 
kind of sacred reverence, and will 
not resemble the Tartars. In Afri- 
ca the sun rules the mode, in Lap- 
land poverty and cold ; and many 
islands in the South Seas are a 
world to themselves. 

What then remains for Europe ? 
Laws and the example of princes. 

Laws always press too much 
when they touch on the manners 
and usages of a people, and demand 
sacrifices in indifferent matters, 
which we have been accustomed to 
regulate according to our inclina- 
tions. Who would chuse to settle 
in a country where one general bill 
of fare was ordained by the govern- 
ment ? especially if he had brought 
an expert cook with him from 
France. A perpetual intercourse 
between civilized nations awakes 
new desires, which at length become 
So many new wants. Only a nation 
that has never gone over its borders 
will never be desirous of foreign 
fashions, but neither of foreign wis- 
dom, and this contented poverty will 
by no means outweigh the benefits 
arising from commerce, curiosity, 
and travel. 

Therefore the example of prin- 
ces. But only so long as a philoso- 
pher is upon the throne, not under 
the management of a vain woman, 
nor an upstart favourite. And who 
will be our voucher, that his suc- 
cessor will not plume himself on 
elegance in dress ? that a brilliant 
retinue about his court will not 
please him better than a crowd of 
uniform monastic figures ? Thus 
the national dress would be nothing 
more than a plain uniform for one 
single reign, but at length would be 
a costly uniform, as soon as the in- 
genuity of vanity should have prac- 
tised upon it For' then the stuff 
must be finer, the allowed colour 
would assume a variety of shades, 
ornaments would be invented and 
singularity sought after, till a ua- 
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tional holiday-suit would be just as 
dear as a French one. It would 
then no longer be a saving to the 
private citizen, and perhaps, in the 
long run, not to the state ; because, 
notwithstanding ail possible vigi- 
lance .in the office rs ot the customs, 
means would be contrived for clan- 
destinely bringing the national dress, 
in more elegant forms and better 
materials, from abroad. 


ACCOUNT OF IFFLAND, THE GER- 
MAN DRAMATIST AND ACTOR. 

THE talents of the great actor 
Iffland are now so much a topic of 
conversation in Germany, that it 
will perhaps not be improper to at- 
tempt displaying his dramatic cha- 
racter, as drawn from several of 
his parts. 

The character of a man, as far as 
it shows itself by his external ap- 
pearance, is one of the chief objects 
of scenical study. Much observa- 
tion and a continual application are 
required, to seize and retain the dis- 
tinctive marks by which the one or 
other trait of the character is pre- 
cisely marked and expressed. But 
it is not enough to know exactly, and 
to represent truly, this distinctive 
mark; for instance, the peculiar 
character of avarice ; every thing 
which tends to mark the contrary 
of it, beneficence and benevolence, 
must likewise be known, in order to 
avoid it This separation of every 
thing foreign to the exhibition of the 
character is the highest degree of 
art ; and the characteristic merit 
of inland's performance. He is al- 
ways what he ought to-be ; no trait 
in the vinegar -monger , one of his 
favourite parts, betrays the man of 
breeding ; no jest in Sheva, the ho- 
nest Jew, is contrary to the charac- 
ter of a Jew. He knows perfectly 
how to express this character of the 
person by his very port and car- 
riage. Before he utters a word, or 
stirs a hand, the Jew appears in 
Sheva ; the hero in Piccolomini ; 
Hie honest tradesman in Dominique ; 


and the courtier in the father of 
the family. But as no actor can 
ever entirely disown his individual 
character, it follows, that Inis true 
greatness is visible within a certain 
compass, as far as his individual 
character coincides with the cha- 
racter of his part* It is chiefly the 
temper of the artist, which deter- 
mines the extent of his art. Iffland’s 
art seems to extend to all those cha- 
racters which He in the middle, be- 
tween the choleric and the highest 
degree of the phlegmatic character, 
whether they are modified by rough- 
ness or education, prudence or stu- 
pidity, goodness or baseness ; all 
thoie, on the contrary, which from 
the choleric ascend to the sanguine, 
seem to throw in his way new diffi- 
culties, and find some opposition in 
his individual character. It may 
be, that in these cases precisely the 
actor is most sensible of his skill ; 
but I speak of the effect it produces 
upon the spectator. 

The proper sphere of Iffiand’s art 
is the generalizing the representa- 
tion of nature. His expression has 
general truth, though he remains 
still master of the individual copy. 
His vinegar-fnonger is not copied 
after one or the other man of that 
trade, but represents the whole 
class. The jests may be considered 
either separate ly or in a hiite y as a 
whole consisting of several parts, 
which refer to each other. As for 
the latter manner of considering 
them, the whole may be regarded 
as a great compound picture, in 
which the acts and scenes constitute 
peculiar groups, which by the seve- 
ral moments of representation, in 
peculiar scenes, distinguish them- 
selves into single figures. As in a 
picture all must be properly dispos- 
ed to produce a whole, a general 
impression ; so it must be likewise 
in dramatic representations. They 
must, like pictures, have their chief 
and secondary groups and figures, 
without which they would appear 
as a mixture of unconnected single 
traits, jumbled together without de- 
sign. it is generally agreed that 
Inland’s representation resembles 
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such well -arranged pictures. If we 
compare the whole of a performance 
with language, we shall find, that it 
is likewise susceptible of two kinds 
of style : it either follows, with ex- 
act truth, the sense of what is to be 
represented, omitting nothing nor 
adding any thing superfluous, and so 
resembled a well-arranged speech 
in prose ; or it may, like language, 
be raised to a peculiar object of art, 
which, suiting the sense in general, 
the sense of the single parts is made 
subordinate to the position of the 
words and the metre. This latter 
style has reigned till now on the 
French theatre ; and the bad repu- 
tation it is fallen into, must princi- 
pally be attributed to the bad use 
the French made of it, by employ- 
ing it every where, in comedy, as in 
tragedy, Iffland has deserved well 
of the German stage by drawing the 
public’s attention to the value of this 
style in proper places, for instance, 
in his Pygmalion. But it is, perhaps, 
from fear of displeasing the specta- 
tor, too much accustomed to prose, 
that he does not entirely enter on 
this road, and display fully the poe- 
tical tendency of this style. As for 
the single parts of representation, 
Iffland shows himself a true artist, 
both by representing, not common, 
but ideal ennobled nature, and by a 
profound knowledge of man ; but al- 
though the public, not of one place 
only, but of all those where he ever 
performed, agree in their opinion 
on these points, it is difficult and al- 
most impossible to give a clear no- 
tion of his art to those who never 
saw him acting. 


MOHAMMEDAN HISTORY OF THE 
CREATION AND FALL OF MAN. 

THE Mohammedans believe that 
the world was inhabited before the 
creation of man by the genii, and 
that God having ordered them to 
prostrate themselves before Adam, 
and acknowledge him as their supe- 
rior, the Peris , or good genii obey- 
ed, whilst the bad genii, or Dives , 


at the head of whom was Eblis ( the 
devi[) rebelled, in consequence of 
which they were driven from para* 
dise, and have ever since continued 
the enemies of the human race. 
They say that God, when he re- 
solved to create Adam, sent the an- 
gel Gabriel to the earth to bring 
seven handfuls of the different strata 
of which the terrestrial globe was 
composed, against which the earth 
remonstrated, under the apprehen- 
sion that the creature for the for- 
mation of whom she was to furnish 
materials would rebel, and draw on 
her the wrath of God: Gabriel 
moved with compassion carried her 
remonstrance to heaven. Michael 
was then sent, and after him Asrafel, 
who both returning with reports of 
the earth’s reluctancy, the Supreme 
Being, displeased at her obstinacy, 
dispatched Azrael, who seized by- 
force the seven handfuls of her mass, 
and bore them to heaven : in con- 
sequence of which, Azrael, who, in 
the execution of this office, had dis- 
played the stem unfeelingness of his 
nature, had the charge consigned to 
him of separating the souls from the 
bodies of this new creation, and 
thence received the appellation of 
the angel of death . From the dif- 
ferent colours and qualities of the 
earths made use of in the creation 
of man arise, say the Mahomme- 
dans, the different colours and tem- 
peraments of his posterity. 

Eblis , they add, being full of re- 
sentment against this new creature, 
associated himself with the servient 
and the peacock , who, after various 
arts, having at length prevailed up- 
on Adam and Eve to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit, the glorious robes with 
which they had been clothed imme- 
diately dropped off, when, struck 
with shame and surprise, they hid 
themselves among some fig-trees, 
where they did not long remain be- 
fore they heard the awful voice of 
God pronouncing their banishment 
from paradise. They were all in 
consequence thrown headlong to the 
earth : Adam fell upon a mountain 
in the island of Serendib or Ceylon 
(now called Pico d* Adam) ; Eve at 
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Gidda, on the Red Sea ; Eblis at 
Missau, near Bissora ; Hindostan 
received the peacock, and Ispahan 
the serpent. Adam, after suffering 
much as a punishment for his diso- 
bedience, was at length permitted 
to meet Eve on Mount Arafat, from 
•whence he conducted her to Seren- 
dib, where they passed the remain- 
der of their lives. 

The moral of this verse seems to 
recommend a cheerful enjoyment of 
the present hour, without indulging 
too great curiosity, or giving way to 
melancholy, by thinking too despair- 
ingly on the time to come ; for 
Adam, not contented with the de- 
lights of paradise, but wishing to 
pry into futurity, was suddenly pu- 
nished for his presumptuous folly, 
and banished for ever from those 
mansions of bliss. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A MECHANI- 
CAL GENIUS. 

By Stolberg. 

CouNSELLORBocKMANhasvery 
kindly shown us his instruments for 
the promoting of mechanical and ex- 
perimental discoveries, and explain- 
ed their uses. He possesses a large 
astronomical clock, constructed by 
the reverend pastor Hahn, which 
not only contains the common divi- 
sions of time, but has likewise divi- 
sions of ten, of a hundred, and of a 
thousand years. The spectator con- 
templates with pleasure the con- 
trasted quick motion of the second 
hand and the thousand year hand, 
which turns on a small dial plate, 
not larger thah that of a Parisian 
watch. The progress of the latter 
in fifty years is very small, so that 
its motion is imperceptible. The 
ten, hundred, and a thousand year 
hands are not a mere display of the 
art of the maker, they are of great 
use ; for on the large dial plate, 
which contains all the lesser, the 
globes are described, and the pro- 
gress of the stars denoted, so that 
the hands, by their combining mo- 


tions, display the variations, posi- 
tions, and appearances of the earth 
and the heavenly bodies. 

We saw a watch made by Mr,. 
Auch, of Stutgard, a scholar of the 
minister, Hahn. He is only six and 
twenty, yet, in the opinion of some, 
he already surpasses his master. 
This watch contains the divisions of 
time, from a second to a century. 
On the opposite side, on a clouded 
azure ground, is seen the course of 
the sun, and the moon, with its 
modes and eclipses. The artist 
means to improve this watch, and 
describe the course of Venus as a 
morning and an evening star. The 
price of the tfatcl! is only three hun- 
dred rix-dollars, which is but about 
half the sum paid for an English 
time-keeper, and which does not 
describe the course of the heavenly 
bodies. 

This artist has likewise construct- 
ed an arithmetical machine, that 
works the most difficult questions 
with incredible expedition by the 
aid of a comprehensive table : in 
about five hours he worked all the 
sums from eleven times eleven to 
one hundred and sixteen times a 
hundred and sixteen, while an ex- 
peditious writer could scarcely copy 
the products fast enough *. 

Mr. Auch is now, 1790, five and 
twenty years old, afid is the son of a 
peasant of Wurtemburg. When a 
child about the age of four or five, 
he often rose with the sun, and dili- 
gently employed himself in mecha- 
nical pursuits. He conducted water 
through tubes of elder, dug wells, 
made conduits of quills, and about 
his sixth year made a pendulum 
clock from shingles, with a kind of 
English cogs, which would go toler- 
ably for a quarter of an hour. In 
his tenth year he wished his school- 
master to teach him arithmetic, in 
which request he was not indulged. 

• The above particulars, and what 
follows of his life, are to be found in an 
essay by professor Bockman, inserted in 
the first part of the second volume of 
the Journal, dcr Physick , published by 
Dr. Gren, professor at Halle, 1790. 
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At eleven, he was permitted to stand 
in a comer, while the teacher heard 
the other scholars their lessons, .all 
of whom he soon excelled, and was 
often cited by the master as an ex- 
ample, and as capable of working 
sums too difficult for the other pupils. 
His father wished to bind him ap- 
prentice to a barber, but for this the 
boy had no inclination. 

At last he was brought acquaint- 
ed, by his own pastor, with the Rev. 
Mr. Hahn, at Kornwestheim, near 
Ludwigsburg, who found in him a 
scholar as apt to learn as he was 
thankful for instruction. He after- 
wards quitted his teacher, and re- 
sided at Vaisingen, a small town in 
the province of Wurtemberg, where 
he married, and lived highly respect- 
ed for his talents and his morals. He 
employed his leisure hours in read- 
ing, much to the improvement of his 
heart and understanding. Astrono- 
mical knowledge was that which he 
most eagerly endeavoured to ac- 
quire. He constructed a meridian 
line for himself; with other neces- 
sary astronomical instruments, and 
began, with great ardour, to observe 
the, motions of the heavenly bodies, 
proceeding to draw ingenious plans, 
to simplify astronomical watches, 
and the whole system of the uni- 
verse. 

I have the less difficulty in send- 
ing you these anecdotes of a living 
artist, because 1 think it highly pro- 
bable that this young man, who has 
already displayed so much genius, 
will hereafter make very valuable 
discoveries. 


LATOUE D* AUVERGNE. 

The following extraordinary character 
seems worthy of a biographical no- 
tice. 

IN the engagement of the 28th 
•f June, 1800, between the armies 
of Moreau and Kray, on the heights 
of Neuberg, was killed Latourd* Au- 
vergne, the first grenadier of the 
French republic, and equally cele- 


brated as a soldier and a man of 
learning. He was born at Pontivy, in 
Brittany, and from his early years 
was engaged in military studies and 
pursuits. He was nearly fifty years 
old when he died; he had been 
forty-five years in the army, and 
thirty-three in active service. 

Before the present campaign, he 
was reduced to the half-pay of a 
captain, which is eight hundred 
francs : the present government 
raised him to full pay, upon which 
he not only subsisted, but by which 
he was enabled to do some acts of 
benevolence. Few men have carried 
the spirit of frugality so far. He 
lived upon milk and fruits ; the na- 
tional uniform was his dress, and he 
lived at Passy for several years 
without a servant, and in one small 
apartment, the sole decoration of 
which was his books and his arms. 

L&tour d* Auvergne manifested 
the most decisive attachment to li- 
berty from the commencement of 
the revolution. He served during 
the whole war. In the army of the 
western Pyrenees, he commanded 
all the companies of grenadiers 
which formed the advanced guard ; 
and that terrible column, called la 
eolorme infemale , had almost always 
gained the victory by the time the 
main body of the army arrived on 
the field of battle. In the camp, in 
his tent, this illustrious captain lived 
in the midst of -the grenadiers, whom 
he called his childten, and by whom 
he was called father. His leisure 
hours were all devoted to study ; and 
in barracks, or at the advanced 
posts, he had always some books 
n<j^r his sword Twenty times had 
his hat, and his cloak, which he al- 
ways kept upon his left arm in fighN 
ing, been pierced with bullets, vet 
Latour was never wounded 44 Our 
captain,” said the grenadiers, 44 has 
the gift of charming bullets.” 

Of the many extraordinary traits 
which rendered him famous in that 
army, two are very remarkable. 
The Spaniards had entrenched 
themselves in front of Bcdassoa, in a 
stone house, from which they har- 
assed the advanced posts, and pre- 
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vented the French from taking the 
famous position of the mountain of 
Louis XIV. It was necessary to 
drive them from the fortress, and 
Latour undertook the enterprise. 
He arrived at the head of the gre- 
nadiers, and amidst the fire of the 
enemy, before the stone house. He 
advanced to the gate, and, ordering 
the grenadiers to place their mus- 
kets in the apertures made for the 
garrison to hre from, he knocked 
at the gate, and summoned the gar- 
rison to surrender, threatening to 
set fire to the house if they did not 
The Spaniards consented, and the 

E lace, which was nearly impregna- 
te, was given up. 

After the taking of the famous 
redoubts of Iran and Fontaraba, the 
French advanced guard arrived be- 
fore St Sebastian, a fortress situated 
upon a rock in the sea. Latour 
d* Auvergne threw himself into a 
skiff, and summoned the commandant 
to surrender. The French were only 
able to convey an eight pounder into 
die midst of these mountains. La- 
tour d* Auvergne, feigning that he 
had all the artillery before the place, 
threatened to batter it down :....the 
commandant, intimidated with re- 
cent victories, and the tone of intre- 

e adopted by Latour, began to 
to the demand :....but, captain, 
(said he,) you have not fired a single 
gun at my citadel : do me at least 
the honour to salute it ; for without 
it you must be convinced that I can- 
not surrender.** Latour d’ Auvergne 
was too well acquainted with the 
laws of honour and war, not to ac- 
cede to such a demand ; lie returned 
to camp, ordered the eight pounder 
to play upon the fort, which replied 
by a shower of grape-shot Latour 
then returned to the fortress, and 
the keys were delivered to him. He 
was always summoned to councils 
of war. In the Pyrennees, he per- 
formed the duties of a general, but 
would never accept the rank. After 
the peace with Spain, he embarked 
on board a French ship to proceed 
to Brittanny, and was taken by the 
English, and carried into Bodmin in 
Cornwall. When he was exchang- 


ed, he returned to France, and lived 
in retirement at Paris. He was in- 
formed that his old friend Lebri- 
gand, an old man of eighty, had just 
been separated by the requisition • 
from his only son, whose assistance 
and talents were of the greatest use 
to him. Latour immediately went 
to the directory, obtained leave to 
replace the young man, and hasten- 
ing to the army of the Rhine as a 
volunteer, sent back the young man 
to his father. 

Oh what tears will not this vene- 
rable and learned old man shed to 
the memory of him, whom he called 
his redeemer 1 Greyhaired with in- 
cessant labour, but with all the vi- 
vacity of youth, Latour set off last 
year for the army in Switzerland, 
where he served the whole of the 
campaign under Massena. At length 
it was reserved for the first of the 
French generals to give to the first 
of their captains a recompence wor- 
thy of his great mind. Latour d* Au- 
vergne would not wear the sword of 
honour before he had tried it upon 
the enemies of his country. Glory 
was his passion, his camp his de- 
ment, the sciences the amusement 
and charm of his leisure. He was 
the author of a work, entitled u Gal - 
lie Origins ,” in which the greatest 
erudition is united with the sound- 
est criticism, and the most animated 
style. 


OF SOME STRANGE CUSTOMS Ilf 
USE AMONG VARIOUS NATIONS. 

OF all the curious usages, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, no one at 
first sight appears to be so irration- 
al and unaccountable, as of men ly- 
ing in bed, instead of their wives, 
after child-birth ; and, if any thing 
can render the practice more ab- 
surd than it is in itself, it is the vo- 
luntary mortifications and fasts they 
inflict upon themselves on such oc- 
casions ; a custom that has been, 
and is still observed by several an- 
cient and modern nations. Another 
practice, no less apparently unac- 
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countable, is the voluntary mutila- 
tion, particularly the amputation of 
a finger, on the death of a relation 
by consanguinity, and even on joy- 
fiil occasions. I connect the history 
of these two sacred customs toge- 
ther, because both <?f them proceed 
from one and the same cause, 
though the former is founded on 
more reasons than the latter. 

M. de Pauw, and Fischer, have 
taken the pains to collect examples 
from the nations of antiquity, among 
whom the husbands kept the lying- 
in weeks instead of their wives. It 
was customary', not only among the 
old Spaniards and Corsicans, and 
with some Mongolian races that 
Marco Paolo met with, but it is so 
at present in Beam, for husbands, 
soon after the delivery of their 
wives, to take to their bed, to nurse 
the child instead of the mother, and 
to be attended upon like lying-in 
women. M. de Pauw justly rejects 
the opinion of Boulanger, who sup- 
poses that the husbands thus intended 
todo penance for having given life to 
such miserable beings as themselves. 
He thinks it more probable, that 
the husbands keep the weeks, as it 
is called, in order to show that they 
had as much share in the work of 
propagation as their wives, and to 
recruit their strength after the ex- 
pence of it in the production of their 
species. In confirmation of his 
conjecture, he cites the testimony of 
Piso, that the Brazilians keep 
the bed instead of their wives, 
and are served with the richest 
foods, as lying-in women. To the 
same purpose, this sagacious writer 
might have appealed to a custom 
among the Hottentots, whereby 
every one that has slain a tiger 
rests for three days, in order to re- 
cover his lost strength. During this 
time allotted to repose, his wife may 
not come near the hero, as her ca- 
resses might retard his refreshment 
and invigoration. * 

However admissible this explica- 
tion of a mysterious upage may ap- 
pear, I am nevertheless convinced 
that M. de Pauw has not fallen on 
the true reason, and farther, that he 
VOL. II. no. vm. 


has rejected, without foundation, as 
insufficient, the testimony of those 
authors who relate that the repose 
or the weeks of the husbands were 
attended with fasts and penances of 
various kinds. If the husbands, 
among several ancient nations, and 
among the Brazilians, take rest, 
and are nursed, it is not so much in 
a view to refresh themselves after 
the fatigues of enjoyment, for then 
they must rest and nourish them- 
selves much earlier, but chiefly on 
account of the idle conceit almost 
universally prevalent among all un- 
enlightened people, that the mode 
of life of the father has a mighty in- 
fluence on the health of the child ; 
that therefore repose and the taking 
of certain particular nourishment 
confers vigour and courage on the 
child; and that, on the qontrary, 
violent exertions of the father, and 
the living on certain kinds of food, 
may spoil both the body aacLmind 
of the child. 

Far more natural and better 
founded was the opinion of several 
nations, that the food a d way of 
life of the mother might have ef- 
fects, either favourable or unfavour- 
able, on the health of the child, for 
which reason they generally pre- 
scribed the lying-in woman a very 
strict regimen. Among the Green- 
landers, indeed, the father, for some 
weeks after the birth of a child, 
might not undertake any work, ex- 
cept the indispensable one of catch- 
ing a few fish for the support of hfe 
family, lest the child should die ; 
but the mother was obliged to be 
far more cautious still, not only in 
the rest of her conduct, but even in 
eating and drinking. She might 
not eat under the open sky, nobody 
might drink out of the same vessel 
with her, nor light a match from 
her lamp ; nay, she herself might 
n«t for a long time cook over her 
own lamp. 

Similar abstinences and cautions 
the women of Guiana were forced 
to observe ; yet, at the same time, 
the fathers were kept to much hard- 
er fasts and penances than their 
wives. When young wives are 
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brought to bed for the first time, 
the husbands are obliged to lie in 
their hammock, where scarcely any 
thing is riven them to eat, and a 
morsel of cassave and a little water 
is their only support. After keep- 
ing this fast for some weeks, they 
are to undergo a severe mortifica- 
tion, and a servitude of several 
months, concerning which I shall 
presently speak. During this, the 
young husband may eat neither ve- 
nison nor pork, nor any large game, 
neither may he hew any great piece 
of timber, as ^ this would be preju- 
dicial to*the child. 

Among the Abipones, the lying-in 
woman abstains for a certain time 
from flesh ; but, immediately after 
delivery, she goes to her work with 
the same alacrity as before. The 
husband, however, puts himself di- 
rectly to bed, covers himself care- 
fully with furs, to prevent the air 
from blowing rudely upon him, and 
abstains from several Kinds of foqd ; 
believing, as all the Americans do, 
that the health and the life of the 
new-born child depends on the so- 
briety and repose of the father. A 
cacique, whose wife had lately lain- 
in, even refrained from taking a 
pinch of snuff, for which the Ame- 
ricans, at other times, have no less 
avidity than for heating liquors.^.. 
Being asked the cause of this absti- 
nence, by Dobritzhofer, he answer- 
ed : u Hast thou not heard that my 
wife was brought to bed yesterday, 
and that by sneezing I should bring 
my new-born son into imminent dan- 
ger of his life ?” When a child dies 
suddenly, its death is always imput- 
ed to the intemperance or impru- 
dence of the father. Either he has 
drunk too much chica, or eat too 
much swine’s flesh and honey, or he 
has rode too violently on horseback, 
or crossed a river in a add wind. 

All the other tribes in Paraguay 
have fancies and custohns of a simi- 
lar nature with these ; and especi- 
ally the Caraibs, as well on the 
main land as in the Antilles. When- 
ever the wives of the latter lie-in, 
the husbands take to their bed, 
which is Suspended from the roof of 


the house. Here they keep fast 
sometimes for five days, without 
taking the least sustenance in eating 
or drinking. In the following five 
days they drink a liquor that some- 
what resembles our beer ; and from 
the tenth to th^fortieth day, they 
sustain themsel^s merely upon a 
little cassave, of <vhich they eat only 
the inside. Even during the first 
six months, they eat neither flesh 
nor fish, imagining that the child 
would be infected with all the vices 
or infirmities of such animals. Ac- 
cordingly, if the father were to eat 
of the sea-turtle, they would not 
have the least doubt that the child 
would be deaf and brainless, like 
those animals ; or if he were to nou- 
rish himself with the flesh of such 
creatures as have little round eyes, 
that the child would have eyes of 
the like shape. During the whole 
of this time the Caraibs likewise 
keep apart from their wives, who 
indeed fast also, but not so rigorously 
as the husbands. 

It is highly probable that many of 
the Mongolian tribes m Asia and 
Africa entertain the same notion ' 
with the Americans, that the health 
and advantages of new-born children 
are determined by the mode of life 
of the father : but these notions 
have not been remarked, as they 
have not been exhibited by such 
striking usages as among the inha- 
bitants of the new world. However, 
Wolf affirms concerning the Ma- 
labars on the island of Ceylon, that 
they believe, that even after the be- 
getting and conception of children, 
they may contribute something to 
their formation and perfection. For, 
as soon as they are acquainted with 
the pregnancy of their wives, they 
let their beard grow, as their chil- 
dren would otherwise be weak and 
effeminate. 

The majority of the nations above- 
mentioned rested and kept fast, not 
merely in ftder to avoid hurting 
their new-born children by excesses 
or too violen^ exertions ; but they 
did the Kke, in the same view, du- 
ring the sicknesses and after the 
death of their relations by blood j 
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because they imagined, that dying 
people or departed souls may be 
disturbed or injured by the taking 
of certain foods, or by immoderate 
Jabours. 

But almost all the American sa- 
vages adopt the practice of rigorous 
fastings, and even of painful penan- 
ces, from a totally different motive. 
They think to appease the malig- 
nant deities, and to hinder them 
from hurting their children, by 
inch penances voluntarily undertak- 
ing. Accordingly in Guiana, when 
fathers have gone through their first 
rigorous fast, they are scratched on 
various parts of the body with point- 
ed fish-bones, and not un frequently 
scourged into the bargain. After 
these mortifications the father must 
abandon his wife for some months, 
and put himself into the service of 
mi old Indian, where he is treated 
as a real slave. Likewise among 
the Caraibs the father is wounded aU 
over the body with sharp teeth, and 
then rubbed over with brine, which 
puts him to still more violent pain 
than he felt from the wounds. 

That these penances are intended 
to appease the wicked deities, is ap- 
parent beyond all doubt, by similar 
usages on the like occasions. The 
tribes upon the Oroonoko formerly 
used not only to circumcise their 
children, but, when they reached 
their tenth or twelfth year, they in- 
ttcted such serious wounds upon 
them, that Gumilla even saw a child 
die of the effects of such wounds. 
The Mexicans made gashes in the 
ears and privy-members of their 
new-born boys ; and the inhabitants 
of the isle of Caput, one of the Phi- 
lippines, even stick an iron nail 
through the glans of their children 
of the male sex. For the same rea- 
son probably, the Hottentots former- 
ly took out one testicle from their 
male children : and among the Ta- 
puuu on Madagascar they trans- 
pierced the knees and the ears of 
their children. 

Mortifications, of a like nature, 
were inflicted, as well on children 
ns grown persons, on various other 
occasions. Mothers among theGo- 


amos, on the Oroonoko, make a hole 
through their tongue with a sharp 
bone, and spit the blood that vio* 
lently issues from the orifice upon 
their sick children, and then rub it 
all over the body. They daily re- 
peat this cruel operation, till the 
child either dies or recovers. A- 
mong the same people, the chiefs 
are rtliged to rub the chops of all 
sick persons with their own blood. 
Gumilla saw a chieftain, who was 
quite pale and emaciated from this 
practice, as there happened just 
then an epidemical disease to pre- 
vail, and the cacique had let out al- 
most his whole mass of blood in heal- 
ing his subjects, and in appeasing 
the malignant deities, the authors of 
the disease. 

But they not only torment and ex- 
cruciate themselves and their chil- 
dren at the time of births and sick- 
ness, but likewise on the first ap- 
pearance of the signs of puberty, 
at marriages, previous to their going 
to the chace or on warlike expedi- 
tions, or even without any proximate 
cause, in a view to pacify the evil 
deities whose wrath they incessantly 
dread. Among several of the tribes 
of Guinea, h is the custom, as soon 
as the girls betray the first signs of 
puberty, to suspend them in a ham- 
mock, like the men at the delivery 
of their wives, hanging from the top 
of the karbet or hut. Here they 
must, for a certain time, keep a 
very strict fast, and when this is 
ended, their whole body is scratched 
all over with fish-teeth or sharpened 
bones. The savages of Paraguay 
deliver mature virgins to an old 
woman, who keeps them for a week 
on very hard fare and incessantly 
at work. The Tapujas in Brasil 
pierce a hole in the cheeks of ripe 
maidens, through which they blow 
smoke into the mouth. The island- 
ers not far from Garcias de Dios 
even pierce or wound their privities 
when they want to be marned. 

It is notorious that several tribes 
in America abstain from their wives 
for several months after marriage, 
and often a whole year; and this 
abstinence is doubtless practised in 
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the same design in which it was for- 
merly observed among the cjiris- 
tians, though not always for so long 
a time, and is still in use among se- 
veral of the oriental Christians. 
When the young warrior among the 
Natches formerly had brought down 
his first enemy, he abstained for six 
months from his wife and from eat- 
ing any kind of flesh, for fear lest he 
should be slain by the next enemy, 
or otherwise die. I shall not ven- 
ture to decide, whether the warrior 
of the same people, previous to his 
entrance on every expedition, took 
a violent emetic, in the same view 
in which they kept a rigorous fast 
after the happy issue of their enter- 
prises. But, it is certain that the 
North American savages held a fast 
before the commencement of the 
chace, in order to appease or expel 
evil daemons. Many of them, for 
the space of eight or ten days, never 
take even a drop of water, and, 
moreover, vex themselves by mak- 
ing incisions in various parts of their 
body. Nay, they even make their 
children fast, in order to appease 
the Manitus or the guardian spirit 
of animals. 

The savages in Florida, formerly 
at least, solemnized annually a pe- 
nance, in which the whole tribe kept 
fast, their priests and magicians fled 
into the wilderness, and the wonjen 
slashed and hacked themselves, and 
spurted the blood into the air. The 
sacred virgins in Peru and Mexico 
are obliged to keep frequent fasts 
and watchings, and to lacerate their 
bodies, particularly to make holes 
in their ears. But these penances 
entirely vanish in comparison with 
those which the Mexican priests 
impose upon themselves. They fre- 
quently cut their cheeks quite to the 
bone, and then stick the instrument 
with which they made the wounds 
in their temples, that the people 
may see how much it costs them to 
appease the rage of the incensed 
deities, and to avert it from the tribe 
by the effusion of their blood. Previ- 
ous to certain festivals, these priests 
fasted for five or six days; they 
drank no wine, dept little, scourged 


themselves with knotted whips, in 
which they were imitated on certain 
holidays by the people, and many of 
them made incisions on various 
parts of their bodies. The Negroes 
at this very day impose on them- 
selves fasts nearly as rigorous, and 
penances to the full as austere. — 
Some of them lacerate their bodies, 
others abstain, as almost all the 
American savages do, from the flesh 
of certain animals, while others 
again vow an eternal chastity ; a 
mollification of the flesh, which, to 
Negroes, is harder to undergo than 
the most painful vulnerations of their 
body. Now, seeing that so many 
nations, both of the old and new 
world, tormented themselves cruelly 
and fasted rigorously, in order to ap- 
pease malignant or enraged deities, 
we cannot entertain a doubt that the 
fastings and penances of the Ameri- 
can fathers at the birth of children 
were performed in a like design. 
And from the same motives we 
must derive the amputation of the 
finger among so many nations, which 
seems totally inexplicable to M. de 
Pauw. 

As well in South as in North 
America, there are, or at least 
there formerly were, several na- 
tions, among whom it was the prac- 
tice for people of both sexes, on the 
death ot a relation, to cut off a joint 
from one finger of each hand ; so 
that many persons, who were so 
unfortunate as to have lost several 
members of their family, had only 
five or six unmutilated fingers re- 
maining. The same cruel custom 
formerly prevailed amqpg the Hot- 
tentots, and still prevails on the 
Friendly Islands in the South Sea, 
where the subjects maim themselves 
whenever their chiefs are only sick. 
On those islands even children were 
thus mutilated ; and at the Sand- 
wich Islands the English met with 
very few persons who had not pulled 
out their fore teeth. 

Among the cast of the Schoutres, 
in Hindostan, says father Le Gac, 
there is an extraordinary custom, 
wluch I have never observed in any 
other cast Whenever the first 
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child of a family marries, the mother the Mongolian tribes in Asia, from 
must cut off the two first joints of the whom the lowest casts in Hindostan, 
two little fingers, and this religious the Americans, the Hottentots, and 
rite is so indispensably necessary, even a part of the inhabitants of the 
that no mother can neglect it with- Friendly isles, derive their pedigree, 
out being cast out from the tribe, and in later times has been lost in 
Only the wives of the princes are many places by communication with 
exempted from the observance of enlightened nations, 
this usage, who, instead of the real 

joints of their fingers, present an of- ossa 

fering to the deity erf two golden 

fingers. why is the bible divided nu- 

Among the cast of the country- meric ally into chapter* 

men, relates another converter of and verses? 
heathens, father Le Caron, mission- 
ary in the kingdom of Carnate, or THIS manner of subdividing the 
the Carnatic, it is a custom, that, matter of a book into small verses 
when they bore their ears or con- is peculiar to the Bible, and it is the 
tract marriage, they cut off two fin- abuse of a contrivance, that was de- 
gers as an offering to their idols, signed for an another purpose, the 
On such solemn occasions they are history and progress of which is 
drawn in triumph’ to the temple, worth considering, 
where their two fingers are cut off The sacred books, whether He- 
at one single stroke of the shears, brew or Greek, came from the pen 
before the image of th# god. This of their writers, and were in the 
amputation, however, may be com- hands of those for whom they were 
muted for a couple of golden fingers, originally composed, without any di- 
Others cut off the noses of all such vision of this sort. The first need 
as fall into their power, and bring of any thing like such a division was 
them to their princes, who give them after the Babylonish captivity : the 
a reward for every nose ; and these Jews had then mostly forgotten the 
noses are fixed up against the gate original Hebrew ; and when it was 
of the temple of a goddess. read in the synagogue, it was found 

These accounts prove incontesta- necessary to have an interpretation 
bly, that persons at the lowest casts, into Chaldee, for the use of the com- 
m several districts of Hindostan, am- mon people. To make this inter- 
putate their own fingers, and cut off pretation intelligible and useful, the 
the noses of others, in order to ap- reader of the Hebrew used to pause 
pease their deities. And if they at short distances, while the mter- 
maim themselves, in Hindostan, on preter pronounced the same pas- 
dbcasion of marriages, why may not sage in Chaldee ; such pauses be- 
the Hottentots, Americans, and the came established, and were marked 
islanders of the South Sea, maim in the manuscripts, forming a sort of 
themselves in the same design, on verses, like those in our present 
the death of their relations ; espe- Bibles. This division into verses 
cially as they are in no less dread of was confined to the Hebrew scrip- 
the wrath of departed souls than the tures, and to the people for whose 
Hindoos are of the fury of their dei- use it was contrived ; no such divi- 
ties ? This practice of amputating sion was made in the translation of 
the finger is to be classed with those the Seventy, nor in the Latin ver- 
singul&r customs, which we may rea- sion ; so that the Bible used in the 
sooably suppose have not sprung up Greek and the Western churches 
by chance among several nations, was without any such division, ei- 
but that they may be ascribed to one ther in the Old or New Testament 
and the same origin. I therefore It was, however, found necessary, 
presume, that this rite generally in after times, to make a division 
prevailed, in ancient times, among and subdivision of the sacred books j 
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but it was for a very different pur- 
pose ; it was for the sake of refer- 
ring to them with more ease and 
certainty. We are told that cardi- 
nal Hugo, in the thirteenth century, 
made a concordance to the whole of 
the Latin Bible, and that for this 
purpose of reference, he divided 
both the Old and New Testament 
into chapters, being the same that 
•we now have. These chapters he 
subdivided into smaller portions, 
distinguishing them by the letters of 
the alphabet ; and, by those means, 
he was enabled to make references 
from his concordance to the text of 
the Bible. The utility of such a con- 
cordance brought it into high re- 
pute ; and the division into chap- 
ters, upon which it depended, was 
adapted along with it, by the divines 
of Europe. 

This division into chapters was 
afterwards, in the fifteenth century, 
adopted by a learned Jew, for the 
same purpose of reference, in mak- 
ing a concordance to the Hebrew 
Bible. This was Rabbi Mordecai 
Nathan, who carried the contri- 
vance a step further ; for, instead 
of adhering to the subdivisions of 
cardinal Hugo, he made others, 
much smaller, and distinguished 
them, not by letters but by numbers. 
This invention was received into 
the Latin Bibles, and they make 
the present verses of the Old Tes- 
tament In doing this, he might 
possibly have proceeded upon the 
old subdivisions long before used for 
the interpretation into Chaldee. We 
see, therefore, that the present di- 
vision of the Old Testament into 
chapter and verse is an invention 
partly chris.ian and partly Jewish, 
and that it was for the sole purpose 
of reference, and not primarily with 
a view to any natural division of the 
several subjects contained in it 

The New Testament still re- 
mained without any subdivision into 
verses, till one was at length made, 
for the very same purpose of a con- 
cordance, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The author of 
this was Robert Stephens, the cele- 
brated printer at Paris. He follow- 


ed the example of Rabbi Nathan, 
in subdividing the chapters into 
small verses, and numbering them \ 
and he printed an edition of the 
Greek Testament so marked. This 
division soon came into general use, 

' like the former one of the Old Tes- 
tament, from the same recommen- 
dation of the concordance that de- 
pended upon it ; and Latin testa- 
ments, as well as Bibles, were ever 
after distinguished into chapters and 
verses. 

It .remained for the translators of. 
the English Bible to push this in- 
vention to an extremity. The be- 
ginning of every chapter had been 
made a fresh paragraph in all the 
the printed Bibles ; but the verses 
were only marked by the number, 
either in the margin or in the body 
of the matter ; such minute subdi- 
visions did not then seem fit to be 
made into distinct paragraphs. But 
the Englislisgranslators, who had 
fled to Geneva during the persecu- 
tion of queen Mary, and who pub- 
lished there a new translation, fa- 
mous afterwards under the name of 
the Geneva Bible, separated every 
one of the verses, making each into 
a distinct paragraph. This new* 
contrivance was soon received with 
as much approbation as the pre- 
ceding ; and all Bibles, in all lan- 
guages, began to be printed in the 
same manner, with the verses dis- 
tinguished into paragraphs ; and so 
the practice has continued to the 
present time. A singular destiny, 
to which no other book has been 
subjected ! For in all other works, 
the index, or concordance, or what- 
ever may be the subsidiary matter, 
is fashioned so as to be subordinate 
to the original work ; but in the 
Bible alone, the text and substance 
of the work is disfigured in order to 
be adapted to the concordance that 
belongs to it ; and the notion of it9 
being perused is sacrificed to that of 
its being referred to. Inconsequence 
of this, the Bible is to tlie eye, upon 
the opening of it, rather a book of 
reference than a book for perusal 
and study ; and it is much to be 
feared, that this circumstance make* 
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It more frequently used as such ; it key note by a whole tone in national 
is referred to for verifying a quota- music, is one of the many charac- 
tkm, and then returned to the shelf, teristics of antiquity, or of the imi- 
WhaUbook can be fundamentally tations of antiquity, and is found in 
understood, if consulted only in such the old ecclesiastical Romish chants, 
a desultory way ! Those who ex- supposed remains of ancient melo- 
tend their reading, but still regulate dy, and in the few fragments which 
their efforts by the chapters, are .arc preserved of Gr^k music, 
not more likely to see the scriptural Old national tunes of most countries 
writings in the true view. may be traced to a very high anti- 

# quity, if we chuse to rely on the ao *" 

uuniM. curacy of traditional veracity as to 

facts, and of traditional accuracy as 
OW the present state of to the preservation of such tunes. 

music. There is a Scandinavian tune of 

great antiquity, set to words which 
CONCERNING the music of the are attributed to Odin himself! 
ancients we know little or nothing, This tune consists of only four notes, 
for want of many and authentic ex- E, F, G, A ; the four first which 
amples. The use which they made were invented, and the four consti- 
of their chromatic and enharmonic tuent sounds of the first invented te- 
genera is now quite unknown ; and trachord of the diatonic genus. This 
the whole of the effect must have and all other ancient tunes will be 
been caused by melody, since the ar- found far more excellent than the 
roments in favour of* their having less ancient tunes manifestly corn- 
had counterpoint are superseded by posed in imitation of them. And 
those on the contrary side. And per- hence we may, I think, very reason- 
haps the powers of music were ably infer, that the music of the an- 
greatly over-rated from her insepa- dents was more pure, expressive, 
rable union with poetry. and simple than our’s ; which, on 

On the other hand, if the follow- the other hand, possesses excellen- 
ing hypothesis be admitted, we may cies unknown to the ancients.. Jiar- 
be induced 1 6 entertain a higher mony, fugue, and imitation ; excel- 
opinion of the excellence of ancient lencies which it is folly to depre- 
mnsic, than can be derived from date. 

any arguments I have hitherto seen After music had been deprived of 
on the subject The hypothesis I rhythm for the use of the early 
mean is, that old national tunes are Christian church, it was long ere it 
the degenerate remains of the mu- arrived at a second state of perfcc- 
sic of tike ancients. They bequeath- tion. In the chants of the Romish 
ed us their instruments, and conse- church, the supposed remains of the 
quently the manner of playing on heathen sacred music, there was in- 
them. With their instruments we deed a sublimity in the cliaractep 
necessarily received their music, and intervals of the melody, which 
The scale in which the Irish and has never since been equalled ; but 
Scotch tunes are composed, is the which Tallis has imitated in his li- 
the same with that of some Chinese tany, and on which as a canto fer- 
instruments and music, which fa- moj Bird, Leo, and other great mas- 
vours the opinion of its high antiqui- ters, have constructed many glorious 
tjr ; the Chinese being remarkably compositions. After the inv ention 
tenacious of okl customs, and averse of harmony, in the eleventh century, 
to innovations. This scale also (as for the barbarous combinations used 
Dr. Burney happily remarks) bears before the time of Guido do not de- 
ft striking resemblance to the old serve the name, its progress of im- 
enhannonic genus, which is in fact provement was very gradual, and 
the same notes, only in the minor almost imperceptible ; and with 
Ley. The cadence ascending to the whatever veneration we may re- 
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gard that great luminary of the fif- 
teenth century, and father of har- 
mony, Josquin de Prez, yet, on try- 
ing his music, we must own that its 
merit is rather comparative than 
positive ; his splendour having been 
greatly eclipsed by the bright con- 
stellations of musical excellence 
which arose in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, among which we must regard 
as luminaries of the first magnitude, 
our countrymen Tallis, Bird, and 
Farrant, the second of whom has 
never been exceeded in the master- 
ly contexture of many distinct parts 
closely sustaining a subject; and 
Perluigi di Palestrina, or Prxneste, 
who advanced the improvement of 
his art to a greater degree than any 
cotemporary church composers, by 
the sweetness of his melodies, and 
the free and natural motion of his 
parts. The madrigals of the above 
masters, and of Morley, Weelkes, 
M. Este, G. Converso, and above 
all, of Luca Marenzio, have never 
been equalled. The excellence of a 
madrigal consists in the subjects be- 
ing well sustained, natural, varied, 
and relieved with episodes and coun- 
ter-subjects, the parts being well 
employed and flowing, the melody 
chantant and vocal, the harmony 
rich and clear, and the modulation 
natural and easy. If the glees of 
this or any other age be compared 
with those of the 1 6 th century, they 
will be found inferior in each of 
these respects. Orlando Gibbons, 
who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, composed in the style of 
the sixteenth, and his full anthems 
and services will serve as a model 
to long posterity. A new field of 
improvement was opened in the ear- 
ly part of the seventeenth century, 
by the great attention to expression, 
and by the invention of recitative, 
of the cantata, of the oratorio and 
the opera. Carissimi excelled in 
almost every species of composition 
extant in his time, and his produc- 
tions are in general as superior to 
those of his numerous imitators, as 
an original poem is to a translation. 
Purcell was likewise a most original 
•omposer, and. excelled in a variety 


of styles. At the time in which these 
great masters lived, expression, es- 
pecially of the pathetic kind, was 
carried to its greatest degree^of ex- 
cellence. If the music of the pre- 
sent dayris more brilliant, cheirful, 
and animated, it is less pathetic, dig- 
nified, and solemn. If the cadences 
in recitative are less formal, and. 
bear a stronger resemblance to a 
period of elocution now than for- 
merly, they are, however, less me- 
lodious and more vulgar. The tru- 
ly vocal melodies in the cantatas of 
Stradella, Al. Scarlatti, and Cesd, 
were the fountains of all succeding 
beautiful airs ; and the sacred mo- 
tetti of Carissimi, and anthems of 
Purcell were the perfection of 
church music, which since their time 
has been, I think, gradually on the 
decline. The seventeenth century 
was the golden age of music, for to 
the before-mentioned names, those 
of Keifer, Cokmna, Durante, Alle- 

C ', Benevoli, Steffani, Marcello, 
o, Luigi Rossi, and Corelli, may 
be added ; all great composers of 
various styles. The only improve- 
ment which church music seems to 
have received in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was from the organ and other 
fugues of Handel, which surpass in 
the subjects themselves, as well as 
in the manner of treating them, 
those of Sebastian Bach, Froberger, 
and every other fuguist. Oratorio 
music, viz. choral music, with in- 
strumental accompaniments, was 
certainly brought to its greatest per- 
fection in the eighteenth century, 
by Pergolesi, Baron D’ Astorga, Leo, 
the two Grauns, Jomelli, Hasse, and 
above all by Handel ; and the opera 
was rapidly advancing to perfection 
by the above-mentioned composers, 
and also by Porpora, Caldara, Lotti, 
Telemann, Vinci, Jomelli, Gretry, 
Sacchini, Gluck, Piccini, and Sard. 
And the names of Paisiello and Ci- 
marosa rescue the present age from 
the imputation of degeneracy. In- 
strumental music seems now nearer 
perfection than at any former pe- 
riod. Handel and Geminiani com- 
posed music which was far superior 
to that of Corelli. Tartini invented 
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numberless tyauties, which have 
been the admiration and objects of 
imitation to most of the early com- 
posers of the modem style. But 
the modem concert symphonies of 
Haydn, Pleyel, and Kozeluch, sur- 
pass them all in brilliancy, inven- 
tion, and instrumental effect In- 
strumental chamber music too is 
' certainly not on the decline. The 
quartetts of Haydn, Pleyel, and Mo- 
zart, are far better calculated for 
the chamber than the trios of Co- 
relli or HandeL And, if the modem 
piano-forte sonatas have not the 
wildness and originality of Dofti. 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord music, they 
are more methodical, more melodi- 
ous ; and in some adagios , particu- 
larly Kozeluch’s, the air is so canta- 
bilc and expressive, as to seem to 
be the perfection of that style of 
music. Vocal chamber music is, 
perhaps, not in so flourishing a con- 
dition. In cantatas the accompani- 
ment should not be too predominant, 
which, it is to be feared, is the case 
in many instances ; and no modem 
vocal chamber music is to be com- 
pared with the cantatas of Caris- 
same, Stradella, Cesti, L. Rossi, AL 
Scarlatti*, Bononcini, Lotti, Hasse, 
Durante, and PergolesL The songs 
of Purcell should not be forgotten, 
and the elegant cantatas of Sarti. 
Thus it appears that church, orato- 
rio, and vocal chamber music are 
on the decline ; and that opera, con- 
cert, and instrumental chamber mu- 
sic are nearly m a state of perfec- 
tion. 


REMARKSON PUNISHMENT, WITH 
SEVERAL CURIOUS EXAMPLES. 

By Dr. Lcttsom . 

v 

MANY of our legal punishments 
have long appeared to me more 
likely to harden than to reform the 
offender, not only by the inequality 
of punishments in proportion to the 
degrees of vice, but still more by 
their publicity. By exposure to the 
general notice, the perpretator of a 
VOL. II. NO. VIII. 


crime endeavours to acquire hardi- 
ness, that he may destroy shame* 
and brave disgrace ; to retrieve re- 
putation is now almost impractica- 
ble ; he feels himself disregarded 
by society, and he disregards it ; 
nor does he longer feel an interest, 
where he receives no social gratifi- 
cation ; and whether it be a public 
whipping or the public hulks, he 
loses shame and remorse, and ac- 
quires the passions of revenge and 
cruelty, and a habitual profligacy of 
conduct 

In society in general, mankind 
are too apt to form their decisions 
of vice from the vicious act itself, 
rather than from the motives that 
lead to it, whilst our decisions and 
punishments should rather be guid- 
ed by the latter. W e may, perhaps, 
in general, justly plead our incom- 
petency of ascertaining motives to 
action ; but in certain instances, 
and under circumstances which pre- 
cede or attend actions, very differ- 
ent shades of criminality will be dis- 
covered, and ought to influence both 
judgment and chastisement ; there 
are even vices, or supposed vices, 
which seem to vibrate from a false 
shame, or mistaken integrity. The 
impoverished husband, upon whom 
the sustenance of a family depends, 
may privately steal, or boldly rob, 
from the urgency of domestic sensi- 
bility, without a malicious design to 
commit a real or permanent injury 
against another. 

Pertons of superior stations, who, 
from incidental contingencies, be- 
come suddenly destitute of resources 
for present subsistence, may be urg- 
ed, by a kind * of honest frenzy, to 
rob on the highway, to discharge 
debts of necessity, or to supply calls 
of hunger, and thus forfeit their live* 
to the laws of their country from 
mistaken, rather than vicious mo- 
tives. Such individuals are not ir- 
reclaimable, and at all times de- 
mand commiseration. One instance, 
which lately occurred to my know- 
ledge, among some others equally 
extraordinary, I shall relate to ex- 
plain this reasoning was my 
lot, a few vears ago, to be attacked 
10 
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on the highway by a genteel-looking 
person, well mounted, who demand- 
ed my money, at the same time 
placing a pistol to my breast. I re- 
quested him to remove the pistol, 
which he instantly did; I saw his 
agitation, from whence I concluded 
he had not been habituated to 
this hazardous practice ; and I add- 
ed that I had both gold and silver 
about me, which I freely gave him ; 
but that I was sorry to see a young 
gentleman risk his life in so unbe- 
coming a manner, which probably 
would soon terminate at the gallows; 
that, at the best, the casual pittance 
gained on the highway would afford 
but a precarious and temporary sub- 
sistence, but that if I could serve 
him by a private assistance, more 
becoming his appearance, he might 
farther, command my purse ; and, 
at the same time, I desired him to 
accept a card, containing my ad- 
dress, and to call upon me, as he 
might trust to my word for his li- 
berty and life. He accepted my ad- 
dress, but I observed his voice fkul- 
terecl It was late at night ; there 
was, however, sufficient star-light 
to enable me to perceive, as I leaned 
towards him on the window of my 
carriage, that his bosom was over- 
whelmed with conflicting passions ; 
- at length, bending forward on his 
horse, and recovering the power of 
speech, he affectingly said : “I thank 
you for your offer. ..American affairs 
have ruined me_J will, dear sir, 
wait upon you.’* 

Two weeks afterwards, a person 
entered my house, whom 1 instantly 
recognized to be this highwayman. 
44 1 come,” said he, 44 to communi- 
cate to you a matter that nearly con- 
cerns me, and I trust to your ho- 
nour to keep it inviolable.” I told 
him I recollected him, and I re- 
quested him to relate his history 
with candour, as the most effectual 
means of securing my services ; and 
such was the narrative, as would 
have excited sympathy in every 
heart 

His 'fortunes had been spoiled on 
the American continent, and, after 
a long imprisonment, he escaped to 


this asylum of liberty ^jrhere his re- 
sources failing, and perhaps with 
pride above the occupation of a 
sturdy beggar, he rashly ventured 
upon the most dreadful alternative 
of the highway, where, in his second 
attempt, he met with me. 

I found his narrative wa6 literally 
true, which induced me to try vari- 
ous means of obviating his distresses. 
To the commissioners for relieving 
the American sufferers application 
was made, but fruitlessly ; at length 
he attended at Windsor, and deli- 
vered a memorial to the queen, 
briefly stating his sufferings, and the 
cause of them. Struck with his ap- 
pearance, and pleased with his ad- 
dress, she graciously assured him 
of patronage, provided his preten- 
sions should, on enquiry, be found 
justified. The result was, that in a 
few days she gave him a commis- 
sion m the army, and by his public 
services twice has his name ap- 
peared in the Gazette among the 
promotions*. 

The following history of a convict 
was related by Mr. Livius, a native 
of New Hampshire, in America, 
and then chief justice of Quebec 
under general Carleton. 

He was then in London, and on 
reading a morning paper, he ob-*. 
served a paragraph to the following 
import : 44 To-morrow the noted 
house-breaker, Cox, with **•*, of 
Piscataway, in New Hampshire, for 
returning from transportation, will 
be executed at Tyburn.” The chief 
justice had never seen Newgate; 
and observing that a person from 
his own native country was con- 
demned to expiate his crimes on the 
gallows, was induced to visit this 
prison, and see his countryman. 
His relation was nearly, as I can 
recollect, (for the transaction hap- 
pened about the year 1780), was, 
however, too interesting ever to be 
obliterated from my memory. The 
convict had been an American sailor, 

* After some yean employment in 
the service of his sovereign, this valu- 
able officer fell a victim to the yellow 
fever, in the West Indies. 
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and pasting in ft boat from the ship plied) that a person, he believed a 
lying off Wapping to the shore, the Roman catholic clergyman, gave 
boatman informed him that he could him money, in hopes of bis dying a 
sell him some canvas, sufficient to papist ; “ but,” added he, “ I am 
make him a hammock, very cheap ; no papist in my heart,” and as to 
the price was sixteen shillings ; dying, I have hardships enough not 
within a short period afterwards, to care so much about it as about 
he was arrested for purchasing sto- my wages, which I want my wife 
len goods, and proof being adduced and children to receive for me. He 
to the court that the canvas was was asked if he knew Mr. Liv^is* 
worth twenty-four shillings, he was family, which he described imme- 
condemned to be transported to diately. 

America, then under the crown of The whole history appeared to 
Great-Britain ; this, he said, he did the chief justice to merit further in- 
not much regard, as he could work vestigation ; and instantly he pro- 
his way thither, from his seaman- ceeded to enquire respecting the 
ship, and his family lived in Hew circumstances attending the char- 
Hampshire. tering and sailing of the ship ; and 

Some time after his arrival in also, the particulars of the original 
America, as a transport, he hired trial, and subsequent sentence, which 
himself in a vessel chartered to corresponding with the sailor’s nar- 
Lisbon, and which he understood ration, the worthy magistrate hast* 
was not to touch in England. The ened to lord Weymouth’s office, 
agent at Lisbon, however, received and thence to the king, at Windsor, 
orders, from a merchant in London, and returned to London just in time 
to load the vessel for the latter port; to stay the fatal rope. After the 
this at first alarmed him greatly, trials and circumstances attending 
but he reconciled himself to the them were revised, the king was 
voyage under a resolution never to pleased to change the sentence to 
go on shore whilst on, the river transportation during his natural 
Thames: he kept this resolution life, and he was shipped off from 
till the day before the vessel was London, soon after this act of mer* 
appointed to sail ; upon which oc- cy. Livius, however, who felt ft 
cation the captain had given all his lively interest in the fate of his 
men the privilege of going on shore, countryman, whom he believed euil- 
and taking leave of their acquaint- ty from ignorance, and not from 
ance ; the unfortunate American design, renewed his importunities, 
was the only sailor who did not ac- and at length got an order for par- 
cept this offer ; the captain remain- don ; he hurried with the glad tid- 
ed also on board, and recollecting ings down the river, and overtook 
something that he wanted in the the convicts at Gravesend, where 
town, requested the only seaman he he found on board the transport 
bad with him to take the small ship the poor sailor chained to ano- 
boat, and scull her on shore, to pro- ther convict The order from the 
cure what he then wanted ; he secretary’s office was shown to the 
made some frivolous excuses, till at captain, who absolutely refused to 
length, by the persuasion of his cap- resign him agreeably to the pardon, 
tain, he consented to go on his er- because he had received these con- 
rand ; but scarcely had he stept on victs from Mr. Akerman, to whom 
shore, before he was recognised and alone he was answerable, and that 
arrested. In the presence of the the prisoners were no longer under 
judge he was identified, and the gal* the jurisdiction or controul of a se- 
tows was Ids sentence. Chief jus- cretary of state. Disappointed as ' 
tice Livius observing to him, that Mr. Livius was in the prospect of 
he seemed to have some comfbrta- liberating the prisoner, he hastened 
ble foodp in his cell, enquired how he to town again, and got a proper le- 
could afford to purchase it; he re- gal order from the late htquaaft 
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Akerman ; he then hired a Graves- 
end boat, and did not overtake the 
transport till he arrived at the Nore, 
•whence he conveyed the convict to 
London, where a few merchants on 
’Change, on hearing the whole tran- 
saction, collected sixteen guineas, 
with which the tar, honest m prin- 
ciple, sailed a free man to the Ame- 
rican continent 

A second time I was attacked and 
robbed, and at the instant seized the 
criminal, whom I knew ; he fell on 
his knees, and returned the money 
he had taken from me, and prayed 
forgiveness. I told him I could not 
commute felony ; he must instantly 
depart, and advised him to go to 
sea, and never suffer me to see him 
again. About two years afterward, 
on visiting a person in the country, 
I met with this offender. Upon en- 
quiring into his situation, 1 found 
mat he had since been maried, and 
was become a respectable farmer. 

I have been since repeatedly at- 
tacked and robbed, but after the 
most friendly expostulation with the 
robbers, I could not persuade them 
to listen to advice, or ever after- 
wards call upon me as the highway- 
man did. In one of these instances, 
the party consisted of five footpads, 
in another of even more in number, 
but in neither of these did I receive 
any personal ill-usage ; and I think 
from their behaviour, had they 
dared to postpone their retreat till 
they had heard the whole of my ex- 
postulation, some conviction and 
submission would have resulted. 

Certain, however, it is, that the 
man rescued by the efforts of chief 
justice Livius, as well as the person 
who robbed me on the highway, had 
forfeited their liveS to the laws of 
this country ; and that all were ca- 
sually, not legally, saved from expi- 
ating their crimes on a gallows. It 
is equally remarkable, that each 
became useful members of the com- 
munity, in different situations ; 
namely, in the military, the naval, 
and agricultural departments; these 
circumstances strongly plead in fa- 
vour of a sentiment worthy of every 
humane breast, that, in judging of 


actions, we should endeavour to dis- 
criminate motives, and form our 
judgment from the most lenient and 
favourably construction. 


VARIETIES. 

MISREPRESENTATION COMMON 
IN ACCOUNTS OF SIEGES. 

LE CLERC properly introduces, 
as an illustration of the absurdities 
and inconsistencies into which a his- 
torian is betrayed by national parti- 
ality, the example given by Polybius 
of a narration in Philinus, who, af- 
ter saying that the Romans were 
defeated with great loss by the Sy- 
racusans and the Carthaginians in 
two sallies from Messina, goes on 
to relate, that after these actions, 
both Hiero, king of Syracuse, and 
the Carthaginians, broke up their 
camps before Messina, retreated in 
haste, abandoning several forts, and 
all the open country, and never 
again in that campaign dared to 
face the Romans, who, on their 
parts, laid siege to Syracuse....plain 
proofs that all the advantage had 
really been to the Romans ! This 
fact leads me to observe, that there 
is no case in which opposite repre- 
sentations of the same thing are so 
easily made, as in the accounts of 
sallies from besieged towns. The 
purpose of the besieged is usually to 
gain some particular point ; to de- 
stroy a battery, beat up a post, fa- 
cilitate the entrance of a convoy, 
and the like. When this is effected, 
it is their business to retreat, in 
which they are pretty sure to be 
pursued by the besiegers, when re- 
covered from their first alarm. 
While the besieged, therefore, can 
boast of the complete success of their 
sally, the besiegers can equally boast 
that they repelled and drove them 
back, probably with loss. And there 
is never a campaign in which we 
do not meet with this apparent con- 
trariety in the relations of the diffe- 
rent parties. 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Whence comes the word eti- 
quette ? 

INSCRIPTION VARIOUSLY INTER- 
PRETED. 

Some Gothic carvings in stone 
were removing from an appurte- 
nance to the cathedral of Paris. A 
homed man’s head occurs, with the 
letters C*RNU. Montfaucon exa- 
mines it, has it engraved, writes 
learned dissertations, and proves it 
to be the Druidical god Kemunnus ; 
although the Druids had no idols, 
and worshipped, says Caesar, only 
the sun, moon, and fire. Leibnitz 
undertakes it next : it now becomes 
the Frankish god, February, or 
Hornung ; and his readers learn, 
that keren in Hebrew, keraa in 
Greek, cornu in Latin, and cem in 
Breton, all signify horn. At length, 
some one observes that the deficient 
letter was an O ; that the word thus 
completed, is very plain French, 
signifying a cuckold ; that the monks 
frequently adorned their cloisters 
with drolleries, and that the clumsy 
sculptor might well think it neces- 
sary to write names under his figures. 
Almost every one was satisfied, ex- 
cept Leibnitz and Montfaucon. 

EXTRAORDINARY DOG. 

In 1712, a dog was shown at 
Leipzig, which could articulate all 
the alphabet, but m, n, and x. 

DYADIC ARITHMETIC. 

The dyadic arithmetic proposes 
to express all numbers by two cha- 
racters, 1 and 0. The value of 1 is 
to double at every remove into a 
preceding column. Thus, 1 is re- 
presented by l, 2 by 10, 4 by 100, 
and 8 by 1000 ; 3 is represented by 
11,5 by 101, 6 by 110, 7 by 111,9 
by 1001, and 10 by 1010. Thus 
far ’nothing seems to be gained but 
simplicity 2 and there is a grievous 
loss of brevity. But in the huge 
numbers of the mathematicians this 


inconvenience was to fall away : and 
the complex operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, were to sink into mere tran- 
scription. 

RELIGIOUS COALITION. 

Adam Neuser a minister in the 
Palatinate, seriously proposed a co- 
alition between the anti-trinitarian 
Christians and the Turks. 

MAGLIABECCHI. 

Magliabecchi w|,sso fond of books 
that he chose to be always in con- 
tact with them : he paved his stair- 
case with volumes, in order to walk 
up and down upon them, and had 
no other bedstead than his folios. 

POPE PIUS VI. 

Every new elected pope is greet*- 
ed with the formule, Sancte Patcr % 
non vide bis anno 6 Petri. Peter, as 
catholic annalists tells us, was pope 
exactly twenty-four years, five 
months, and ten days. None of his 
successors so nearly approached him 
in the duration as his office of Adri- 
an I, who is said to have been pope 
about twenty-four years. Pius VI 
was elected pope on the 1 5th of 
February, 1775, and crowned on the 
2 2d of the same month. Those who 
are inclined to believe in the pope- 
dom of Peter, and in the length of 
his reign, and to confide in the effi- 
cacy of formules sanctioned by long 
established usage, will easily find 
the prediction verified likewise in 
the person of Pius VI, if he suppose 
his popedom to have terminated at 
the time of his being carried away 
from Rome, in which case, lie in- 
deed comes the nearest to Peter in 
the duration of his episcopate, but 
does not altogether attain it. How- 
ever, as the Romanist must acknow- 
ledge him as pope to the time of his 
death, no deposition or abdication 
having taken place, it appears that 
Pius VI possessed the see of Rome 
longer than Peter. But perhaps 
orthodox chronologists may find 
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means to add to the number of years 
which Peter is supposed to have 
sitten in the episcopal chair of 
Rome: to others it is a matter of 
indifference. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE USE 
OF THE AFFUSIOX OF COLD 
WATER. 

By Henry Reeve, Student . 

FROM the writings of learned 
men, and the ifioft authentic histo- 
rical records, it appears, that no 
nation, however barbarous and un- 
civilized, has yet been discovered 
totally unacquainted with diseases 
and the knowledge of remedies. 
The various circumstances that 
mi^ht lead to the discovery of me- 
dicinal virtues and powers, are with 
difficulty ascertained ; but the learn- 
ed Dr. Cullen has suggested, that 
the rude and ignorant must have 
been directed to the invention of re- 
medies by the instincts arising in 
certain diseases, by accidental ob- 
servation, or by random trials, to 
which pain and uneasiness often 
lead. It seems probable, therefore, 
that cold water has been in the list 
of remedies among all nations from 
the earliest ages. The use of water 
as a common drink, and its being so 
well adapted by nature for the va- 
rious purposes of the animal econo- 
my, must soon have attracted atten- 
tion for the cure of diseases ; and 
as bathing has been universally 
practised, experience has proved 
that the external use of it is no less 
beneficial and safe. 

If we look into the old writers on 

E c, we shall find that cold water 
een recommended and employ- 
ed in fevers in the most ancient 
times : and it might have been ex- 
pected, from its well-known proper- 
ties and good effects, that the use of 
it would have continued, and have 
been brought into general practice $ 
but it has sometimes been highly 
extolled, and at another time almost 
totally neglected, which must be im- 


puted to practitioners in physio 
searching after more compound re- 
medies, and therefore despising the 
simplicity of water ; and, moreover, 
to their observing it prove very use- 
ful in some instances, yet attended 
with pernicious consequences from 
misapplication in other cases. 

These trifling observations were 
occasioned by reading the following 
remark in a late classical and inge- 
nious publication u On the Effects 
of Water in Fevers and other Dis- 
orders,” by Dr. Currie. After enu- 
merating the effects and advantages 
of the affusion of cold and warm 
water, in chap, x, p. 75, the doctor 
goes on to say : “ The practice of 
giving cold water as a drink in fe- 
vers, was common among the an- 
cients ; and immersion in cold water 
th6y occasionally employed, but the 
affunon of it on the surface of the 
body seems to have been wholly un- 
known. Ablution of the surface 
with cold water was first practised 
in modem times at Breslaw, in Sile- 
sia, as appears from a dissertation, 
by L G. de Hahn, under the title of 
Epidemia veroa qu* W ratesiaviam, 
anno 1737, affiixit” 

It would be needless to rite the 
numerous instances that might be 
adduced of the use of cold water in 
fevers, inflammations, fee. from the 
oldest authors ; and as the external 
U9e of it, in the way of ablution mid 
affusion, seems to have been doubted, 
and not generally known, I shall 
humbly attempt to prove that ft was 
both known and practised long be- 
fore the epidemic in Silesia. 

The first author who notices the 
use of water in diseases, together 
with almost every thinp; important 
to the science of medicine, is Hip- 
pocrates, who appears to have been 
a strenuous advocate for the use of 
it, both as an internal and external 
remedy. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that Hippocrates in his account 
of epidemics, which is wholly em- 
ployed in treating upon fevers, deli- 
vers the particular history of the 
disease, and rarely mentions the re- 
medies. We are, therefore, not 
able confidently to deride,. whether 
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fie alwavs used the cold afiusion in 
cases ot fever; although we may 
conclude that it was not neglected 
or disregarded by him, since we 
find in case 7, book 1, the patient 
drank largely of cokl water, and had 
it poured upon his head, which mo- 
derated the delirium, and he be- 
came rational and recovered, having 
at the same time a critical hemorr- 
hage from the nose. Sir John Floy- „ 
er, in his Psych rolusia, or History 
of Cold Bathing, has observed, that 
Hippocrates describes, in his Apho- 
risms, the virtues of hot and cold 
water, without mentioning allusions, 
fomentations, or baths; but the ti ^ v X m 
ft? or t» At p#», relate to all of them 
equally. The term used by Hippo- 
crates is ft*r4sxv«7u«f or 
which signifies perfusion, or allu- 
sion, and was performed by a ser- 
vant, who poured the water up- 
on those persons who were recom- 
mended to try its effects in various 
diseases ; and the same virtues are 
ascribed by him to this method as 
So cold baths. If the internal use of 
odd water was only known to Hip- 
pocrates, he would not have given 
directions about allusions, lotions, 
and fomentations, as he has done in 
his tracts upon the use of liquids, 
and upon the diet in acute diseases ; 
and especially as the latter part of 
the tract De Liqiddorum Uni , is 
entirely upon the effects of »«r«£- 
»r*c, or affusion. Besides, it seems 
probable that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the necessary cautions to be 
attended to m applying the allusion, 
since, to supply the deficiency of 
thermometncal observations, he ad- 
vises the skin of the patient, or of 
the person who pours on the water, 
to be the criterion of the degree of 
cold or heat ; and he cautions 
against proceeding to any great ex- 
cess, which might prove injurious, 
fe the cure of typhus, he advises to 
refrain from immersion for the first 
few days, but recommends cloths 
wetted with odd water to be applied 
Where the patient Complains most of 
heat ; which method answers to the 
knxttio JHgida, as practised by Dr. 
®Wfoiy at Edinburgh. Hippo- 


crates, after mentioning the advan- 
tages of drinking and bathing in 
cold water, observes that it pro- 
duces more powerful effects by 
fvtmtmrtfw a«r«£««?; and 
as he has studiously avoided the ap- 
pearance of empiricism, by com- 
bining reasoning with events, ho 
thought the cold water produced 
heat and sweat, and that the heat 
cured the diseases for which the use 
of water was most effectual 

Although Asclepiades, Celsus, 
Galen, and many other old authors, 
have noticed the use of cold water, 
it does not appear that they gene- 
rally understood the afiusion of it 
upon the surface of the body, or 
that such a mode of applying it was 
in great repute among them. Yet 
we find Ant* us, in his chapter De 
Curatione Phremtieorum , advises 
the liberal affusion of cold water 
upon the patient ; and Galen also 
practised ablution ardent fevers ; 
and in lib. x, de Methodo Medendi , 
he has laid down rales for the pro- 
per application of it And other 
writers have recommended, in ver- 
tigo and inveterate head-achs, ut 
eajnitfrigida aqua fitrfundant. The 
antiquity of the externat applica- 
tion of cold water may perhaps be 
farther illustrated, by the relation of 
Augustus Casar’s case, as mention- 
ed in his fife by Suetonius : 44 Cum 
etiam dietillationibu s jednore vitia - 
to ad deefierationrm redactu *, con- 
trariam et ancifiitcm rationem me- 
dendi neceoeario rub jit , quia catida 
foment o non proderantyfoigidie cu - 
rari coact ue , auctore Antonia Mu - 
•a.” — Sueton. lib. ii. 

History informs us, that the Ame- 
rican Indians have always practised 
cold immersion for the cure of fe- 
vers, to which they are particular- 
ly subject ; nor is this practice con- 
fined to warm climates, since the 
northern nations make use of that 
custom, both for the prevention and 
cure of diseases. The affusion and 
ablution of the body might first take 
its origin from the custom of puri- 
fying the body with water, in great 
esteem among the patriarchs, and 
imitated from them by the Egyp- 
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tians, Greeks, and Romans ; and the 
use of it, probably, became more 
general at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, when the ceremony of bap- 
tism was universally practised by 
what was called the trine immer- 
sion, or by placing the persons in 
the font, and pouring water on their 
heads and bodies three times. In a 
work published about the beginning 
of the present century, entitled Psy- 
chrolusia, or history of Cold Bath- 
ing, by sir John Floyer and Dr. 
Baynard, the use of cold water ap- 
plied to the surface of the body is 
much recommended and insisted 
upon, for the cure of almost all 
diseases; and although that book 
partakes too much of what would 
justly be called medical enthusiasm, 
yet it contains many important facts 
and useful observations. It seems 
rather remarkable that Dr. Currie 
should not have referred to this 
book among others which he has no- 
ticed, since it would have furnished 
, some striking facts of no small con- 
sequence to his ingenious theory and 
judicious practice. Dr. Baynard 
mentions many cases of persons who 
have leaped into a pond, or any 
other water, in their delirium from 
fevers, and not one ever receiv- 
ed any harm, but were thereby 
presently cured. And he adduces 
instances of manaical persons being 
plunged into cold water, and having 
ten or twelve pails of water thrown 
over them during the paroxysm of 
insanity ; and refers to a remarka- 
ble case related by Dr. Willis, in 
his C/ia/iter de Delirio if Phreni - 
tide, where the same means were 
used with equally good success. No 
other work of importance, concern- 
ing the application of cold water to 
the human body, appeared till the 
year 1785, when an ingenious essay 
was published by Mr. Rigby, of 
Norwich, “ On the Theory and 
Production of Animal Heat, and its 
Application in the Treatment of 
Diseases.” As far as relates to the 
simple abstraction of heat from the 
surface, the author of that essay 
seems to have said as much as has 
been since repeated by Dr. Currie 


and others ; and the observations it 
contains upon the treatment of cuta- 
neous diseases, especially small-pox, 
scarlatina, and measles, and local 
inflammations, are valuable, and de- 
servedly claim attention. Hence it 
appears, that the external use of 
cold water has been known and 
practised from the earliest periods 
down to the present time ; and this 
practice has not arisen as the mere 
suggestion of hypothesis, or the pro- 
duct of speculative enquiry, but has 
been established and confirmed by 
long experience. 

Yet, after all that can be found in 
ancient authors upon the affusion in 
fevers and other diseases, it will be 
readily acknowledged that their 
practice was unconfirmed, and the 
conclusions drawn from their expe- 
rience were vague and uncertain. 
And it will be as readily acknow- 
ledged, that we are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Currie, who, by a diligent 
investigation, conducted with judg- 
ment and accuracy, has corrected 
the errors and supplied the defects 
of preceding writers, and has been 
a valuable agent in establishing the 
use of a remedy in the art of medi- 
cine, endued with the most effica- 
cious properties, and admirably 
calculated to produce the greatest 
benefit to all mankind. 


PICTURE OF LONDON. 

AS the prevailing characteristics 
of polished life take their impression 
from example held forth by persons 
of exalted rank in society ; so the 
customs, opinions, amusements, and 
propensities, of the community at 
large may be said to derive their 
leading features from the pursuits 
and pleasures which are practised 
and tolerated in the metropolis of a 
kingdom. 

As London is the great emporium 
of commerce, it is also the centre of 
attraction for the foil exercise of 
talents, and the liberal display of all 
that can embellish the arts and 
sciences. It is not, however, to* be 
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denied, that the very finest powers 
of intellect, and the proudest speci- 
mens of mental labour, have fre- 
quently appeared in the more con- 
tracted circles of provincial society. 
Bristol and Bath have each sent 
forth their sons and daughters of 
genius ; the universities have been 
the schools of classical refinement, 
the nurseries of the muses, the trea- 
suries of literary lore, during many 
centuries : Exeter has also its pha- 
lanx of enlightened scholars, its 
poets, its philosophers ; while the 
county of Devon may boast the 
birth of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Co- 
leridge, the exquisite poet ; Wolcott, 
the unequalled satirist ; Northcote, 
Cosway, Kendall, Tasker, Mrs. 
Cowley, and many others of deserv- 
ed celebrity. 

Somersetshire had its Chatter- 
ton ; it still has its Southey. Indeed 
there is scarcely a city, or even a 
town, of any considerable population 
throughout the kingdom, which has 
not displayed a constellation of some 
importance on 'the broad hemis- 
phere of intellectual splendour. 
Yet, the lustre of these luminaries 
accumulates and collects itself into 
a focus of dazzling light, which has 
for ages, and wul, amidst all the 
glooms of prejudice or oppression, 
shed its increasing glory round the 
metropolis of England. 

The wide expansion of literature 
has been an augmenting fountain of 
knowledge ever since priestcraft 
and bigotry became palsied by those 
energies of mind which have, of late 
years, burst forth with an invincible 
and gigantic dominion. Every man, 
nay, almost every woman, now 
reads, thinks, projects, and accom- 
plishes. The force of human re- 
flection has taken off the chain 

hich once shackled the mind ; and 
the poorest peasant is *now enabled 
to trace the language of truth, in 
pages calculated by the plainest 
doctrines and the mo^trational rea- 
soning to awaken, enlighten, harmo- 
nize, regulate, and refine the human 
understanding. 

London is the busy mart of lite- 
rary traffic. Its pubnc libraries, its 
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multitudes of authors, its diurnal 
publications, and its scenes of dra- 
matic ordeal, all' contribute to the 
important task of enlarging and 
embellishing the world of letters. 
The press daily teems with works 
of genius, and the public eye is ever 
on the watch for productions of 
every species, calculated either to 
amuse, instruct, astonish, or enlight- 
en. It is true, that the hordes of 
vapid writers are multitudinous: 
but the judgment of the public turns 
with disgust from the dull, the vain, 
the feeble, and the licentious scrib- 
bler ; the puny novelist, who dres- 
ses the coarse satire of malevolence 
in the borrowed trappings of other 
authors ; the vapid rhymester, who 
versifies without evincing even the 
shadow of poetic inspiration ; and 
the traveller, who never journeyed 
beyond the confines of his native 
country : -..while it fosters and draws 
forth the genuine unsophisticated 
effusions of genius, learning, and 
philosophy. 

The metropolis presents such an 
extensive field for the display of ta- 
lents, that the observer is bewilder- 
ed where to choose its samples of 
superior excellence. Literature, in 
all its branches, has claimed the 
laurel ; and the distinctions of fame 
have not been confined either to 
rank, sex, or profession. Yet the 
tree of knowledge has flourished 
spontaneously ; for patronage has 
been frigid ; and the lot of the sons 
and daughters of the muses has been 
too often marked by neglect, or 
chequered by calamity. Men and 
women of superior literary endow- 
ments are rarely seen at the tables 
of the wealthy and ennobled. The 
most obscure habitations have known 
no cheering ray, excepting that 
which mental lustre has diffused ; 
and even our prisons have been il- 
lumined by the brilliancy of talents 
which would have spread the bright- 
est radiance round the throne of 
Britain. 

Works of extensive thought and 
philosophical research have been 
watched with more malevolence 
than justice. Political restrictions 
11 
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have been enforced, to warp the 
public taste; and the gigantic wings 
of reason have, at times, been pa- 
ralyzed by their augmenting severi- 
ty. Still the libraries of the learned, 
the liberal, and the philanthropic, 
are open to the works of those who 
promote that universal good, origi- 
nating in expansion of mind ; and 
the productions of some living au- 
thors, both male and female r will in 
future ages embellish the literary 
annals of the British empire. 

The open schools of public man- 
ners, which exhibit at all times the 
touchstone of the public mind, are 
the theatres. It is true that the 
scenic art has been debased by the 
most vapid buffoonery ; that true 
taste has been cheated into a mo- 
mentary deviation from its natural 
tenour, by the splendour of panto- 
mimical pageants, and the broad 
caricature of vulgar personification ; 
yet we have seen refinement plea- 
singly presented in the very extent 
of fashionable attire, and the heart 
has melted with sympathy at scenes 
pathetically created by a romantic 
imagination. The dramatic boards 
have not been exclusively dedicated 
to productions of this species ; for 
though the elegant and polished 
have smiled through the lively 
scenes, and applauded the brilliant 
wit of a Sheridan ; though manners 
have been delineated with a fixe 
and capable pencil by a Burgoyne, 
a Morton, a Reynolds, an Inchbald, 
and a jCowley ; though taste has at 
times turned from our own rich and 
national feast of rational sentiment, 
to sicken itself on th£ high-seasoned 
. treat of a German salmagundi ; still 
we have seen, in the characters of 
a Penruddock and a De Montfort, 
such tenderness, such harmony of 
ccAouring, such powers of discrimi- 
nation and such expansion of thought, 
as w ould have added a new tribute to 
the laurels of an Otway. Ought we 
not to blush then, when we reflect, 
that some of our very first literary 
and dramatic writers stoop from 
their own native eminence, to follow 
the footsteps, and adorn their brows 
with wreaths the produce, of other 


less gifted, less enlightened, labour- 
ers in the wide field of literary emu- 
lation ? 

The theatres have, frequently, 
exhibited the most sublime efforts of 
the dramatic art, with advantages 
that are scarcely to be paralleled. 
The astonishing powers ot a Kemble 
and a Siddons, the magical fascina- 
tions of a Jordan, have been the 
source of wonder and delight to 
the discriminating of all nations who 
have visited the metropolis ; while, 
by their exertions, even the most 
glaring violations of probability, and 
the most absurd experiments of a 
vitiated taste, have frequently pas- 
sed current with the multitude. 

Perhaps, cm the habitable globe 
there is not a more splendid assem- 
blage of dramatic talents than is to 
be round at this period on the British 
stage. And if the authors of the 
present day condescend to mingle 
with genuine wit the buffoonery of 
dulness; it is because reflection flies 
to the theatres to forget the terrific 
scenes of warfare, and the gloomy 
intricacies of political manoeuvre. 
Man, when he is oppressed with 
melancholy bordering on despon- 
dency, flies to the broad outline of 
boisterous mirth : the finer and 
more delicate minutiae of sentiment, 
and the sweet, the interesting, rea- 
lities of domestic life, with their 
richer adornments of sighs and tears, 
may soften the mental pain, but will 
not extract the deeply driven thorns 
of disappointment The mind which 
is absorbed in the contemplation of 
public events, has no leisure to che- 
rish the meliorating powers of sober, 
rational delight-.lt is in the solitude 
of peaceful thought alone that man 
becomes something for above the 
common herd of humanity. 

To be continued. 


MANNERS OF MONKIES. 

MONKIES are generally peacea- 
ble enough among each other. In ex- 
tensive, solitary, and fertile places, 
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herds of different species sometimes 
chatter together, but without dis- 
turbance, or any confusion of the 
race. When, however, adventur- 
ous stragglers seem desirous of 
seeking their fortunes in places 
where another herd is in possession, 
these immediately unite to sustain 
their rights. M. de Maisonprf, and 
tax other Europeans, were witnes- 
ses to a singular contention of this 
nature in the enclosures of the pa- 
godas of Cheringam. A large and 
strong monkey had stolen in, but 
was soon discovered. At the first 
cry of alarm many of the males 
united, and ran to attack the stran- 
ger. He, though much their supe- 
rior in size and strength, saw hi% 
danger, and flew to attain the top of 
a pyramid, eleven stories high, whi- 
ther he was instantly followed ; but 
when arrived at the summit of the 
•building, which terminated in a 
small round dome, he placed him- 
self firmly, and takhig advantage of 
his situation, seized three or four 
of the most hardy, andprecipitated 
them to the bottom. These proofe 
of his prowess intimidated the rest, 
and after much noise they thought 
proper to retreat. The conqueror 
remained till evening, and then be- 
took himself to a place of safety. 

Their conduct towards such of 
their brethren as become captives 
is very remarkable. If one is chain- 
ed in their neighbourhood, especi- 
ally if of the society to which he be- 
longed, they will attempt various 
means, -for some time, to procure 
his liberty : but when their efforts 
prove ineffectual, and they see him 
daily submit to slavery, they will 
never again, if he should by any 
chance escape, receive him among 
them, but will fall upon and beat 
him away without mercy. 


THE VAMPIRE. 

CAPTAIN STEDMAN was, 
while in Surinam, attacked during 
his sleep by erne of these animals ; 
and as his account of this incident 


is somewhat singular, and tends to 
elucidate the feet, we shall extract 
it in his own language from his nar- 
rative. u I cannotTiere,” says he, 
tt forbear relating a singular circum- 
stance respecting myself, viz. that 
on waking about four o’clock one 
morning in my hammock, I was ex- 
tremely alarmed at finding myself 
weltering in congealed blood, and 
without feeling any pain whatever. 
Having started up, and rung for the 
surgeon, with a firebrand in one 
hand, and all over besmeared with 
core ; to which, if added, my pale 
face, short hair, and tattered appa- 
rel, he might well ask the question, 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin 
damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs of heav’n, or blasts 
from hell ? 

The mystery, however, was, that I 
had been bitten by the vampire , or 
spectre of Guiana, which is also cal- 
led the flying-dog of New Spain, 
and by the Spaniards perro-volador: 
this is no other than a bat, of a mon** 
strous size, that sucks the blood 
from men and cattle while they are 
fast asleep, even sometimes till they 
die ; and as the manner in which 
they proceed is truly wonderful, I 
shall endeavour to give a distinct 
account of it Knowing, by instinct, 
that the person they intend to at- 
tack is in a sound slumber, they 
generally alight near the feet, where, 
while the creature continues fan- 
ning with his enormous wings, which 
keeps one cod, he bites a piece out 
of the tip of the great toe, so very 
small indeed, that the head of a pin 
could scarcely be receiv ed into the 
wound, which is consequently not 
painful ; yet through this orifice he 
continues to suck the blood, until he 
is obliged to disgorge. He then be- 
gins again, and thus continues suck- 
ing anchdisgorging till he is scarcely 
able to fiy, and the sufferer has of- 
ten been known to sleep from time 
into eterility. Cattle they generally 
bite in the ear, but always in places 
where the blood flows spontaneous- 
ly. Having applied tobacco ashes 
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as the best remedy , and washed the 
gore from myself and my hammock, 
I observed several small heaps of 
congealed blood all round the place 
where I had lain, upon the ground ; 
on examining which, the surgeon 
judged that I had lost at least twelve 
or fourteen ounces during the night,” 


THE RHINOCEROS. 

MR. BRUCE’s description of the 
manners of the two-horned rhinoce- 
ros, is highly worthy of notice. He 
informs us, that, w besides the trees, 
capable of most resistance, there 
are, in the vast forests within the 
rains, trees of a softer consistence, 
and of a very succulent quality, 
which seem to be destined for his 
principal food. For the purpose of 
gaining the highest branches of 
these, his upper lip is capable of be- 
ing lengthened out so as to increase 
his power of laying hold with it, in 
the same manner as the elephant 
does with his trunk. With this lip, 
and the assistance of his tongue, he 
pulls down the upper branches, 
which have most leaves, and these 
he devours first; having stripped 
the tree of its branches, he does not 
therefore abandon it, but, placing 
his snout as low in the trunk as he 
finds his horns will enter, he rips 
up the body of the tree, and reduces 
it to thin pieces like so many laths ; 
and, when he has thus prepared it, 
he embraces as much of it as he 
can in his monstrous jaws, and 
twists it round with as much ease 
as an ox would do a root of celery, 
or any such pot-herb or garden- 
stuff” 


MACKEREL A CANNIBAL. 

MACKEREL are said to be fond 
of human flesh. Pontoppidan informs 
us, that a sailor belonging to a ship 
lying in one of the harbours on the 
coast of Norway, went into the wa- 
ter to wash himself ; when he was 
suddenly missed bv his companions. 
In the course of a few minutes, how- 
ever, he was seen on the surface 
with vast numbers of these fish fast- 
ened on him. The people went in 
a boat to his assistance ; and though, 
when they got him up, they forced 
with some difficulty the fishes from 
him, they found it was too late ; for 
die poor fellow very shortly after- 
vrards expired. 


ANECDOTE FROM POGGIO. 

A MONK, preaching to the po- 
pulace, made a most enormous and 
uncouth noise, by which & good wo- 
man, one of his auditors, was so 
much affected, that she burst into a 
flood of tears. The preacher, attri- 
buting her grief to remorse of con- 
science excited within her by his 
eloquence, sent for her, and asked 
her why she was so piteously affect- 
ed by his discourse. Holy father, 
answered the mourner, I am a poor 
widow, and was accustomed to 
maintain myself by the labour of an 
ass, which was left me by my late 
husband. But alas ! my poor beast 
is dead, and your preaching brought 
his braying so strongly to my recol- 
lection, that I could not restrain m j 
grie£ 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE 

ON A TASTE FOR THE PICTURESQUE 
A GENTLEMAN, a friend of 


mine, who sometimes favours me 
with a visit, lately found me at a 
window that overlooks New-York 
Bay and its islands. This scene, just 
then, was extremely beautiful, and 
its beauties were heightened by a 
long-protracted echo, occasioned by 
the evening gun, fired from the ram- 
parts of the fort on the island. My 
guest took his seat by my side, and 
began the talk by some reflections 
on the picturesque. He spoke some- 
what t m this effect : 

u The pleasure which the beau- 
ties of nature afford, are of a very 
pure and exalted kind; There are 
few cultivated minds, which do not 
gaze upon a rural landscape, with a 
pleasure higher than most of those 
that may be called sensual, ' and 
many derive thence a delight bor- 
dering upon rapture ; yet I have 
remarked that the terms by which 
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the most ecstatic of these enthusi- 
asts convey their notions of a scene, 
are strangely meagre, jejune, and 
vague. Persons, otherwise rich in 
words and combinations, have fre- 
quently but one or two trite and in- 
significant phrases to denote all the 
variety of kinds of scenery, and all 
the degrees of pleasure wnich the 
scenery produces. 

w There are some people with 
whom every thing is fine, very fine y 
very fine indeed . Do they eye the 
still expanse of a lake, 'tin very fine, 
they cry. Do they look upon the 
falls of the Mohawk or Pasaick, set 
off by the gloomy dignity of mists, 
or gilded by the farewell beam of a 
summer’s sun, *ti» . very fine still. 
Do they gaze from some promontory 
of the Highlands, on the long-pro- 
tracted and magnificent career of 
the Hudson, still they have but one 
dialect : Oh 1 how fine ! exclaims 
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the soft enthusiast, 'tis very fine in- 
deed ! 

“ A lady, with whom you and I 
are well acquainted, who has exqui- 
site sympathies of this kind, and is 
not deficient in language on other 
subjects, can only convey her admi- 
ration by such exclamations as “ Oh, 
it is a sweet evening, a sweet moon- 
light.” Does she gaze upon the sun 
when his western throne is arrayed 
with reflected purple and gold, she 
is enchanted, and cries out when she 
has leisure, u Look at the sweet, 
sweet clouds, only look, Maria.” 

« She invites her friend to a ro- 
mantic dwelling in the country, and 
talks much about a summer-house, 
perched upon the very verge of a 
precipice that overhangs a torrent, 
and is embowered by the intertwin- 
ing leaves and flowers of the willow 
and catalpa. u Oh, Maria V 3 says 
she, u *tis a sweet place, 1*11 assure 
you. The trees about it are such 
sweet trees, and the rock it stands 
upon ! never, Maria, never saw you 
so sweet a rock.” 

“ Sometimes the admiring gazer 
sees nothing in the wide extent of 
nature but what is firetty . Such a 
one once confirmed a description of 
the wonders of Niagara, by an as- 
senting nod, and a “ Very pretty, 
indeed. The very prettiest cataract 
I ever saw in all my travels.” 

“ With some people, every thing 
they see in the works of the grand 
designer, Nature, or of her human 
imitators, is handsome . M Othello 
is a very handsome composition ; a 
very handsome piece of eloquence, 
that of Tully’s speech for Ligarius.” 
His neighbour Whatman gave a 

hundred pounds to a charity 

u *Twas a very handsome action, to 
be sure.” The grandeurs of the 
Blue Ridge, and the solemn beauties 
of the Lcheigh, are spoken of. “ It 
must be owned,” says he, “ there 
are very handsome prosi>ects unon 
that river.” 

. 4< 1 very seldom that we meet 
with one who occasionally diversi- 
nes his praise with all these flowers, 
ana who distributes, with due judg- 


ment, his handsome skies, his sweet 
rocks, his firetty water-falls, and his 
fine lakes. In general, one of these 
terms serves all our purposes. 

« This poverty and indistinctness 
of expression arises not from slug- 
gish feelings, but from want of accu- 
rate conceptions. We discriminate 
too little between the peculiar cha- 
racter of different scenes. We are 
too seldom able to tell what it is that 
pleases us, or why it pleases. We 
distinguish not between the different 
emotions which scenes of different 
kinds produce. The gentlest im- 
pulses of pleasure are confounded 
with the most impetuous ; and that 
black cloud which wreathes itself 
.round a rugged pinnacle, and in- 
spires Us with solemn awe, i sfireUy, 
or sHoeet, or fine ; just like the wide 
and undulating plain seen from a 
lofty summit, whose intermingling 
woods, and corn-fields, and orchards, 
sweetly, yet tranquilly, exhilerate 
the heart. 

w The study of landscape, or, as 
some call it , picturesque beauty , not 
only furnishes distinctness, and thus 
multiplies and renders accurate our 
language, but it serves, at the same 
time, a much more useful purpose. 
It unspeakably augments and ex- 
tends our pleasures. It invigorates, 
diversifies, and prolongs a gratifica- 
tion the ne irest akin and most 
friendly to the ennobling and do* 
mestic virtues, of any that the senses 
possess. It ministers to health, by 
strengthening the inducements to 
wholesome exercise and rural ex- 
cursions. There is a physical de- 
light in inhaling a pure breeze ; the 
music of the groves is more cheaply 
purchased, more intimately blended 
with the knowledge of animated na- 
ture, more indicative of meaning 
(the music of birds is their language) 
than the senseless squeakings of the 
pipe, and the unintelligible mur- 
murs of the chord. The sense of 
smelling is no less gratified by the 
aromatic exhalations of which the 
vegetable tribes are so liberal. A 
hundred other benefits, indeed, might 
be mentioned as flowing from, or 
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Connected with, the study of land- 
scape ; but enough has been said to 
establish its pre-etnincnce.” ' 

. My companion pausing here, I 
said to him, 44 How is landscape to 
be studied 

44 Much may be done,* answered 
he, 44 by solitary efforts to analize 
the scene before us, and nothing can 
be done without such efforts. It is 
likewise of great use to examine the 
works in this kind of celebrated 
painters ; but that is an advantage 
scarcely to be hoped for by us who 
stay on this side of the ocean* Books 
are of the most use, but I know of 
but one writer any ways eminent for 
displaying the principles of land- 
scape ; I mean Mr. Gilpin, whose 
works ought to be perfectly familiar 
to every mind endowed with virtu- 
ous propensities and true taste. 

44 There is another set of writers 
who are, in some sense, to be re- 
garded as commentators upon Gil- 
pin ; who have travelled and writ- 
ten books for little other purpose 
than to deduce the application of the 
principles of this kind of beauty, and 
to furnish out such a set of pictures, 
in word », as Vemey, Claude, and 
Salvator, exhibited on canvas. 

44 Ann Radcliff is, without doubt, 
the most illustrious of the pictur- 
esque writers. Her 44 Travels on 
the Rhine and in Cumberland” is, in 
this view, an inestimable perfor- 
mance. In reading this work, the 
reader is surprised to find how 
much, in this respect, can be done 
by mere words, and is frequently 
affected in a way similar to the ef- 
fect produced by the actual view. 
Her two last romances , 44 Udolpho,” 
and 44 The Italian,” are little else 
than a series of affecting pictures, 
connected by a pleasing narrative, 
and in which human characters and 
figures are introduced on the same 
principles that place them on the 
canvas, to give a moral energy and 
purpose to the scene. This is the 
great and lasting excellence of her 
works $ and, to limit the attention, 
as is usually done, to her human 
fig ures, is no less absurd than to look 


at nothing in a sea-view but the fea- 
tures of the pilot, and to scrutinize, 
in a picture of Salvator, only the 
hooked nose of the sybil, the sorry 
steed of the bandit, or the uncouth 
forms of the imps that hovered 
round St. Anthony. Yet, Mrs. 
RadclifTs narrative is beautiful and 
interesting. 

44 Toexamine, with a picturesque- 
discerning and a cause-inquiring 
eye, every scene that really occurs ; 
to ponder in like manner on the 
landscapes of painters and pictur- 
esque traveller?, many of whom de- 
lineate and describe at the same 
time, seems to be the best mode of 
opening, in your breast, the source 
of high and beneficial pleasure ; and 
I advise you to begin with all speed.” 

44 Most willingly,” said I, 44 and, 
luckily, I have in the house Gilpin’s 
work on 44 Forest Scenery,” and 
Beaumont’s 44 Travels in the Rhe- 
tian Alps.” To show my docility, 
I will set apart the whole of to-mor- 
row to read these books. If Clara 
cannot be a painter herself, she will 
at least be, with regard to Nature’s 
works, and the works of Nature’s 
favourite disciples, a diligent 

LOOKER-ON.” 


For the Literary Magazine, 

4 

THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AS A 
BRANCH OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

THE influence of fashion enters 
into every human concern, and its 
various turns and changes have al- 
most as sensible an effect on litera- 
ture as on dress ; on philosophy as 
on politics. Each change arises 
from the increase of wealth, or 
knowledge, or industry, or the love 
of novelty ; and it were as easy to 
discover an adequate cause for a re- 
volution in metaphysics, as in the 
shape of a new shoe-buckle. The 
hand of time is wont to conduct the 
improvements in every art and 
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every science to that point of simpli- 
city, where a more perspicacious 
order of beings would probably have 
commenced their discoveries. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
the wheel of fashion has touched 
the point, at which philosophy, po- 
litics, and morality ought properly 
to have set out-education. To form 
the mind of youth, is to mould the 
disposition of a new generation ; it 
is the reformation or the debase- 
ment of mankind for a certain pe- 
riod; it is the confirmation or the 
destruction of all that our ancestors 
have done of good, or wise, or vir- 
tuous. Education may be called the 
art of concentrating the spirit of 
philosophy, and of the acquisitions 
of our forefathers. It draws them 
to a focus, and fits them for present 
use. 

Locke saw the necessity of atten- 
tion to education, and reasoned upon 
it ; Helvetius imagined, Rousseau 
felt, Condillac mistook theory for 
practice, and Edgeworth from prac- 
tice deduces theory. Little is now 
wanting but perseverance in the ar- 
duous task, to effect all that can be 
desired, and to produce a virtuous 
and enlightened race. 

In order to attain this end, how- 
ever, one thing h necessary, which 
seems to have been slightly regarded 
by most of the writers upon mis sub- 
ject, to have been rejected as super- 
fluous by others, and to have been 
purposely omitted altogether by the 
candid and * ingenious author of 
Practical Education ....I mean early 
attention to religion. 

Miss Edgeworth has treated of all 
parts of education connected with 
the present life, in a manner that 
combines the research of the theo- 
rist with the corroborative testimo- 
ny of the practitioner. But she has 
not sufficiently attended to the most 
important of all points, w our being’s 
end and aim,” the object of our ex- 
istence. This is to acquire happi- 
ness, and to promote th$t of others ; 
to avoid evil ourselves, and to pre- 
vent evil in others. Upon these 
points do the virtue and the prospe- 


rity of the world depend, individual 
and collective. 

But general or speculative mo- 
tives are not of themselves strong 
enough to balance the counter-im- 
pulse- of the possions, which act in- 
dividually and immediately. They 
require the assistance of religion..— 
of the prospects and sanctions of 
eternity. Is it not rational, then, to 
afford such support to the young and 
flexible mind, at a time when the 
passions are most violent, and roost 
difficult to counteract by mere rea- 
son ? Must we pass our lives with- 
out that support! or must each in- 
dividual, in order to chuse his reli- 
gion, involve himself in the abstruse 
questions of original sin and social 
order ? Must he wade through the 
various systems of false or errone- 
ous religions that have divided the 
world ? It is impossible. Neither 
the time, nor the inclinations, nor 
the abilities, nor the necessary call- 
ings of men will admit of this : and, 
if it were practicable, half a life 
would probably be consumed in de- 
ciding upon their merit or demerit ; 
and old age would have extinguish- 
ed the passions, before the necessity 
of restraining them were determin- 
ed. On the boundless ocean, with- 
out some guide, the directing helm 
were of little use : reason is indeed 
the rudder of our bark, but religion 
is the compass that points out the 
welcome shore. 

These reflections were occasioned 
by a comparison between two re- 
ceut works on education ; rivals in 
utility as well as in literary merit 
Hannah More teaches us to expect 
visible and tangible blessings and 
com foils from the Holy Spirit, if we 
fast and pray from the time of our 
birth ; but while she-inculcates me- 
thodism, she forgets Christianity.™ 
Perhaps she believes all that she 
writes ; I hope she does. But too 
much violence on any subject chan- 
ges an advocate into a partisan ; 
and, therefore, that part of the 
Strictures on Female Education 
will be laughed at, laid aside, and 
forgotten by some, whilst it will 
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Krve to prejudice many against the 
•whole work. 

Maria Edgeworth, on the other 
hand, omits the subject entirely. 

Sincere in my attachment to reli- 
gion, convinced of its truth, and of 
the importance of its being early 
impressed on the mind, I observe 
with equal concern the redundancy, 
of the one, and the deficiency of the 
other. 

Miss E. says, that she purposely 
avoids treating of religion, because 
every parent may and will teach it, 
according as the principles and judg- 
ment of each may direct, and u she 
wishes not to make proselytes.”....... 

But why then discuss the art of 
teaching at all ? Every parent may 
provide his child with toys accord- 
ing to his fancy ; or may regulate 
the tasks of his young pupil, as his 
judgment shall direct ; or may fol- 
low former maxims, and ascribe as 
much importance to superficial ac- 
complishments in the tuition of the 
daughter, as her mother’s school- 
mistress would probably have done. 
But in these matters it is acknow- 
ledged that parents are liable to er- 
ror, and that increased attention, 
and additional experience may pro- 
vide useful rules for their direction. 
And yet in a matter of infinitely 
greater moment than any of these ; 
m that which should serve as the 
polar star in the voyage through 
fife, and which points to the haven 
of eternal rest ; that where truth is 
but one, and, howev er our ignorance 
be prone to mistakes, there is no 
room for variety of fancies, for 
every deviation must be error, 
greater or less ;.....there, it is left to 

the ignorance, or carelessness, or 
caprice of every parent, to guide, or 
not to guide, the mind of youth. 

If religion can have any hold on 
the mind, it must'be early instilled. 
If religion be of any use, it must be 
taught rationally. If religion be de- 
signed to restrain the passions, it 
must have Its foundation fixed be- 
fore the passions rise in an impetu- 
ous phalanx to resist its approach. 
We laugh at the absurd position, 
that a man should not make choice 


of a profession till the age of twenty- 
five : it is not less irrational to say 
that a man must be left in the dark 
with regard to religion, till he be- 
comes old enough to chuse and de- 
cide for himself which he will em- 
brace. It very rarely happens that 
men who have attained that period 
of manhood, unacquainted with reli- 
gion, will then stoop voluntarily 
to impose «on themselves its res- 
traints ; or will take the pains to in- 
vestigate what their early habits 
must have led them to despise, and 
their present desires must urge 
them to reject. 

But, it is said, religion should be 
founded on reason, not on prejudice. 
Most assuredly. The same caution 
is to be observed in teaching .religion, 
as in explaining any science. Let 
not its proofs be taught, let not its 
doctrines be examined, till the child 
have reason to comprehend ; but 
let it be laid open to young reason, 
and wait not till old reason fly to it, 
to read its owp condemnation for a 
life of misconduct, and meet every 
incitement to reject its authority ...... 

Let religion be a regimen for pre- 
vention, not a potion for an obstinate 
disease. 

Yet I cannot consent to condemn 
as prejudice , a fashionable word of 
great latitude, that predisposition 
to regard the subject with reve- 
rence, ^nd to acknowledge its im- 
portance, which can alone arise 
from the early care of the attentive 
parent, and which leaves a tinge 
upon the whole course and tenor of 
life. This it is which, in the untu- 
tored and the ill-disposed, grows 
into superstition ancl weakness ; 
but which humanizes and invigo- 
rates the well-regulated mind, and 
produces constancy, heroism, and 
virtue. 

I wish not to make frroselytes ei- 
ther, though firmly convinced of the 
' superiority of the religion that I 
profess ; for a treatise on education 
is not a disquisition on religion, or 
on the comparative merit of secta- 
ries. But 1 wish that every parent 
should be convinced of the necessity 
of early fixing in the mind a reve- 
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rente for religion in general. The 
outlines of all religions, and the 
foundation of all sects (I speak of 
Christian sects), are the same ; in 
teaching these, therefore, they all 
agree. And as every parent, I sup- 
pose, professes what he believes to 
be true, it is surely his duty to im- 
press the truth on the mind of his 
child. He has thus done his part. 
Mature reason will afterwards judge 
for itself, with regard to particu- 
lars ; but the general impression 
will ever be retained. All parents 
who have religion, will, 1 trust, 
make their children joint partners 
in the reasonable hopes that it of- 
fers ; and will not leave it to the in- 
dustry of each to search for the seed 
and sow it too : the harvest may 
ripen too late to be gathered in due 


season. 

Nearly allied to a sense of reli- 
gion, are the virtues of courage and 
chastity. Military ardour, the sym- 
pathy of numbers, is not always to 
be taken for courage. Civil cour- 
age is more necessary, and more 
difficult of acquisition. Why, then, 
should it not be taught ? And what 
can serve, like the promises of reli- 
gion, to inspire conscious rectitude 
with due confidence ? It is in the 
confidence of conscious rectitude 
that real courage consists ; a virtue 
as requisite to one sex as to the 
other. Men, it is allowed, ought not 
to be slaves of public opinion j in 
its stead this inward conviction of 
rectitude should be the standard 
of their actions. But, to public 
opinion, woman, it is supposed, 
should not dare to be indifferent. 
Why ? Because the veiy scanty 
portion of education that is usually 
bestowed upon women, and their 
consequent unsteadiness of mind, 
leave them destitute of any fixed 
rule of conduct But public opinion 
is a very variable and uncertain 
standard, particularly with regard 
to the female sex. Scarcely are vir- 
tue and vice more opposite, than the 
public sentiment respecting the con- 
duct and manners of women in dif- 
ferent countries, and at different 
periods. Let them then be furnish- 


ed with a determinate invariable 
guide, and they will no longer need 
to be the wavering slaves of public 
opinion ; nor will they be in danger 
of offending against it : no public 
takes offence at virtue. 

Religion is this guide. Religion 
alone can provide such a steady and 
certain standard. 

Prudence*, says this fair author, 
is a sufficient safeguard to chastity ; 
that is, the dread of public censure. 
But prudence is of two kinds ; there 
may be prudence to conceal, as well 
as prudence to avoid. By prudence a 
woman may indulge the sin, and es- 
cape the shame. With impudence 
she may brave the shame ; and with 
talents, as too many examples prove, 
she may do it too successfully, but 
here public opinion is set aside, and 
no rule remains. The prudent sen- 
sualist, the female tartuffe, still re- 
gards the opinion of the world ; and 
she wears a perpetual veil of false- 
hood. behind which she hides the 
deficiency of truth and virtue. 

A profession, which admits me 
into the most secret recesses of fe- 
male dissimulation, has given me 
opportunities of discovering what 
Miss E.’s innocence could not have 
imagined, and what would not have 
been suspected by a man devoted to 
literature and to his family, as her 
father appears to be. I have known 
chaste patterns of virgin prudence , 
whose persons have been for more 
than twenty years at the disposal of 
men endowed with ingenuity to ob- 
tain, and honour to conceal, the fa- 
vour. 

Chastity is a virtue of no conimon 
value to a state, and it should be 
guarded with no common care. — 
Early religious instruction will sow 
the seeds of virtue in the vigorous 
and ductile mind of youth. The 
plant that rises wiR be a much more 
effectual preserv ative against licenr 
tiousness, than any penal statute 
against adultery. 


* See Letters for Literary Ladies* 
where the subject is elegantly discussed 
with regard to married women. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND PRE- 
SENT STATE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The following account of our native city 
has already been printed, but has been 
limited to a very narrow circulation. 
It has been thought proper to re-pub- 
lish it in this work, carefully corrected. 
It attempts the description of objects, 
and the relation of events, familiar to 
most of the inhabitants of this city, 
but, of course, little or not at all known 
to strangers and foreigners. To the 
latter it may not prove unacceptable, 
as it is the fullest account of Phila- 
delphia that has hitherto been given 
to the world. 

PHILADELPHIA is the capital 
of Pennsylvania, and the chief city 
qf the United States, in point of size 
and splendour, though it now fills 
but the second rank in commercial 
importance ; the trade of America 
having latterly flowed more freely 
into the open channels of the bay of 
New-York. It must also yield me- 
tropolitan precedence to the doubt- 
ful policy of a seat of government , 
Jar removed from the chief resort of 
wealth and population, the springs 
of national activity, which must long 
vibrate, perhaps for ever, between 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New- 
York ; a chain of commercial cities, 
unparalleled in history, whose vigor- 
ous impulse is already accelerated 
by the bold ramification of turnpikes 
and canals. 

Philadelphia is situated about 40 
degrees north of the equator, and 75 
west of London ; being in the same 
parallel of latitude with Spain, Italy, 
and Greece ; climates whose happy 
temperature had already indicated 
for Pennsylvania a milder winter, 
before the original frosts of Novem- 
ber and December, by which the 
first adventurers were sometimes 
frozen up in the Delaware, had evi- 
dently yielded to the qualifying ef- 
fects of exposing the surface of the 
earth to the rays of the sun. 

Its founder, the benevolent and 
pacific William Penn, denominated 
it Philadelphia, or the city of bro- 


Di 


therly love, from a town in ancient 
Greece, so named in honour of the 
fraternal attachment of Attalus and 
Eumenes, and afterwards famous in 
the Christian world, for one of the 
seven churches to which St John 
addressed his prophetic visions, so 
sublimely delivered in the book of 
Revelations. A name, methinks, of 
auspicious omen. w Behold,” says 
the inspired apostle to the angel of 
the church in Philadelphia, u 1 have 
set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it” Religious liberty 
is here a chartered right, the policy, 
as well as the equity, of which, to 
say nothing of its consistency with 
the spirit of that religion which 
breathes peace on earth , and good 
will to men , is happily confirmed in 
these latter ages of the church, by 
the harmony and fellowship in which 
the various professors of the modern 
Philadelphia so peculiarly frater- 
nize. 

Penn had been concerned in the set- 
tlement of New-Jersey, some years 
before he obtained from Charles II 
a grant of the territory on the wes- 
tern side of the Delaware. The 
Dutch and Swedes were then nu- 
merous at Upland (now Chester), 
at Newcastle, and at the Hcerkills 
(now Lewis Town), and a number 
of his brethren in religious profes- 
sion had already established them- 
selves at Shackamaxon (now Ken- 
sington, a suburb of Philadelphia), 
in the year 1678 ; when a ship, called 
the Shield, of Stockton, {he hrst that 
had ever ventured to sail so high up 
the river, in tacking about, ran her 
bowsprit among the trees which lined 
the shore where the city now stands ; 
and the new comers on board, bound 
for Burlington, then remarked to 
each other, that it would he a fine 
place for a town. 

The royal grant passed the great 
seal on the 4th of March, 1681 ; and 
in August, the following year, the 
venerable legislator of Pennsylvania 
set sail from London, in the ship 
Welcome, captain Greenway. 

The proprietor was accompanied 
by a hundred of his friends and fel- 
low-professors, contemptuously call- 
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ed quake rs by their haughty coun- 
trymen, because, in their religious 
meetings, like the faithful of every 
age, they sometimes trembled at the 
word of God. 

A prosperous gale wafted the pa- 
triarchs of Pennsylvania, in six 
weeks, to the friendly coast of Ame- 
rica ; and the proprietary landed at 
Newcastle, on the 24th of October, 
under the acclamations of the Dutch 
settlers, who accompanied him to 
Upland, the principal Swedish set- 
tlement, where he collected an as- 
sembly .of all the freemen of the 
province, by whom his jurisdiction 
was unanimously recognized and 
confirmed. 

It was here that the father of his 
country made a treaty with the 
harmless natives, which was to last, 
in the figurative style of those ner- 
vous aborigines, who have since 
been so grossly misrepresented by 
European theorists, as long as the 
trees should grow , or the vxiters 
ruji : a treaty that was faithfully ob- 
served by both parties (let the po- 
tentates of Europe blush) through a 
happy period of eighty successive 
years, and that has since been con- 
signed to historic immortality by the 
patriotic pencil of a descendant of 
one of the peaceful assistants, now 
the first painter of the age. 

The founder of Pennsylvania was 
not long in fixing upon a situation 
that seemed prepared by nature, 
perhaps by Providence, for the sud- 
den growth of his future capital. 
The spot was then covered with 
timber, its foundation was a stratum 
of potter’s clay, the harbour fur- 
nished a bed of sand, the nearest 
hills contained quarries of stone, the 
vicinity yielded limestone and mar- 
ble, and the penetration of intelli- 
gent observers discovered mines of 
coal and iron, upon the navigable 
branches of the Delaware, long be- 
fore the new settlement afforded 
hands to work them. * 

It is an extensive plain, five miles 
above the confluence of two navi- 
gable rivers, the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill ; the former, though 120 
miles from the sea, being there a 


mile in width, and deep enough for 
vessels of 1200 tons ; the latter, half 
as wide as the Thames at London, 
being also navigable as high as the 
scite of the town. 

Some families of Swedes and Fins 
had obtained, by settlement, the 
right of possession. • They willingly 
sold, or exchanged, their claim ; mid 
by the end of the year 1682, the 
ground plot of the future city was 
regularly laid out Nine streets, 
two miles in length, run east and 
west, from river to river, and twen- 
ty-three, of a mile, intersect them 
at right angles, from north to south. 
None of these are less than fifty feet 
w ide ; and they distribute the plan 
into squares, the interior of which 
was designed for yards and gardens. 
Two mam streets, of a hundred feet 
wide, cross each other in the centre, 
and form a public square, of which 
four more were laid out in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city ; and a 
range of houses, for the principal 
inhabitants, was intended to open 
upon the water, in the manner of 
the Bomb Quai at Rotterdam; for 
which purpose the warehouses, &c. 
along the river, were intended to 
have been kept from rising above 
the bank. But cupidity, perhaps 
convenience, has crowded the plat- 
forms between the streets with nar- 
row alleys ; the public squares, ex- 
cept only that in the centre, have 
been otherwise appropriated ; and 
the bank of the river has been built 
up with a row of houses, that now 
intercepts fi*om the city the intended 
view of the port. 

Fourscore houses and cottages 
were erected within the year, one 
of which is now occupied as a ta- 
vern, the sign of the Ifoatswain and 
Call, at the corner of Front and 
Dock streets ; and another that was 
the city residence of William Penn, 
is yet standing in Black Horse alley, 
directly back of Lstitia court, which 
was so named from one of the 
daughters of the proprietary. Op- 
posite to the latter, in the middle of 
Market-street, there stood for many 
years a monument of primitive sim- 
plicity, a wooden jail, that was sel- 
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dom inhabited by any body but the 
jailor. 

The first child bom in the new 
city, by name John Key, lived to his 
$5th year; one Edward Drinker, 
who was bom in a cave under the 
bank of Delaware, survived till the 
declaration of indejiendence, when 
the capital of the United States was 
estimated to contain 6000 houses, 
and 40,000 people ; and there is a 
widow lady yet living, whose mother 
arrived from England when there 
were but three houses in Philadel- 
phia. 

The state house, or town hall, a 
substantial building, 200 feet front, 
including the wings, was erected 
within half a century after the woods 
were cleared away from its scite ; 
the first episcopal church was soon 
afterward ornamented with a steeple 
that may vie, in point of elegance, 
with any spire in Europe ; and, 
while Pennsylvania was still a de- 
pendant colony, scarcely distinguish- 
ed, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
among twelve adjacent provinces of 
the British empire in America, a 
new prison was erected, sufficiently 
capacious for the future introduction* 
of the philanthropic reform that has 
since converted jails into manufac- 
tories, and criminals into manufac- 
turers. 

During the revolutionary war, the 
capital of the struggling colonies re- 
mained stationary, or rather retro- 
graded, under the occupation of the 
royal army, by whom, however, the 
houses were first numbered, and a 
floating bridge was thrown across 
the Schuy lkifi. 

The western improvements then 
scarcely extended half a mile from 
the Delaware ; and it was a country 
walk for the citizens to go to the 
Hospital, the Swedes’ church, or the 
ship-yards at Kensington. . 

Since the revolution, so happily 
terminated by the independence of 
the United States, under the disin- 
terested co-operation of a Franklin 
in counsel, a Morris in finance, and 
a Washington in the field, Philadel- 
phia has increased with astonishing 
rapidity, notwithstanding the re- 
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peated ravages of a mortal fever, 
introduced from the pestilential at- 
mosphere of the western Archipe- 
lago, where it has beeri excited to 
unusual virulence, by the civil wars 
of St Domingo. In the year 1793, 
it swept away 5,000 people ; a de- 
gree of mortality quite as great as 
usually attends the plague of the 
Levant 

A superb edifice of the Corinthian 
order, with a majestic portico of six 
fluted columns, was then building for 
the reception of the Bank of the 
United States, a vigorous offspring 
of the federal constitution, that had 
been framed in 1788, and organized 
in the following year, by the patri- 
otic Washington, on being volun- 
tarily ratified by two thirds of the 
thirteen independent states that then 
formed the American union : thus 
exhibiting to the expecting world a 
first example of a great nation re- 
forming a defective system of go- 
vernment, without unsheathing the 
sword. 

The city has since been beautified 
with an elegant structure, executed 
in white marble, from the design of 
an Ionic temple, for the offices of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania ; and the 
intersection of the two principal 
streets is now occupied by K round 
tower, for the reception and distri- 
bution of the Schuylkill water, raised 
by machinery to a level of thirty or 
forty feet above the highest ground 
in the city. 

The streets of Philadelphia are 
paver! with pebble stones, and bor- 
dered with footways of brick, ten or 
twelve feet wide, elevated one foot 
above the carriage way, for the ease 
and safety of passengers. They are 
kept cleaner than those of any city 
in Europe, excepting the towns of 
Holland, where trade is carried on 
by canals ; and London is the only 
capital in the world that is better 
lighted at night 

The private buildings are gene- 
rally three stories high. They are' 
built of a clear red brick, and mostly 
ornamented, in the new streets, with 
facings, key stones, and flights of 
steps, in white marble. 
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Ever since the operation of the 
federal constitution, three or four 
hundred houses have been annually 
erected, no small proportion of 
which (it is said, not less than two 
hundred) have been built, or caused 
to be built, by a single citizen, whose 
well laid plans have greatly impro- 
ved the city, particularly in Walnut 
street ; in Sansom street, the first 
that has been built in America with 
a strict attention to uniformity ; and 
in Second street, where it crossed a 
morass that had long formed an in- 
convenient separation between the 
city and the northern suburbs. 

Philadelphia, including Southwark 
and the Northern Liberties, now 
extends near three miles along the 
Delaware, and about a mile east and 
west ; and is supposed to contain 
thirteen thousand houses, and eighty 
thousand people. 

There are in it upwards of thirty 
churches, or meeting houses ; in 
which the various denominations of 
believers perform the homage of 
public worship, to the common Fa- 
ther of mankind, according to their 
several forms and persuasions, un- 
der the happy system of toleration, 
secured to all professions, without a 
legal establishment for any. 

Three larjge meeting houses are 
now building in different parts of the 
city ; and stone piers have been 
erected in the river Schuylkill, for 
a permanent bridge of three arches, 
whose gigantic span would have 
been thought impracticable in Eu- 
rope, long after the first settlement 
of Pennsylvania. 

The market of Philadelphia, for 
beef, veal, and mutton, is second 
only to that of Leadenhall ; and its 
pork, poultry, and game, are not in- 
terior to those of the finest climates 
in the world ; tliough it is excelled 
by New-York in the articles of fish 
and fruit 

The city was first incorporated 
in 1701, before which period it was 
called the town of Philadelphia ; but 
the corporation was self elective, 
and not accountable to the citizens, 
according to the arbitrary systems 
of the mother country. 


On the late auspicious revolution, 
this charter was annulled, and its 
powers were variously distributed, 
until, in 1789, a corporation was 
again regularly organized, by char- 
ter, constituting a mayor, recorder, 
fifteen aldermen, a common council, 
&c. the latter to be annually chosen 
by the taxable inhabitants. 

The public institutions of Phila- 
delphia are peculiarly numerous and 
beneficial. They include a univer- 
sity, as well as a competent number 
of public, private, and free schools, 
a philosophical society, a museum, 
a public library*' an hospital, a dis- 
pensary, one public and two private 
alms-houses, a college of physicians, 
societies for promoting agriculture, 
for the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, for the abolition of 
Negro slavery (a stain of colonial 
dependence that still tarnishes the 
fair escutcheon of American free- 
dom), and for alleviating the mise- 
ries of public prisons, to whose be- 
nevolent exertions is chiefly owing 
the improvement of the penal code, 
and the present safety of the inha- 
bitants from die depredations of the 
unprincipled part of the community. 

Besides these benevolent associa- 
tions, there are now in Philadelphia 
four chartered banks, six marine 
insurance companies, two for insur- 
ing against fire, and forty-one print- 
ing offices, five of which publish 
daily papers, that are in a few days 
circulated, at a trifling expence, 
from Georgia to New-Hampshire, 
by means of the post office ; an estab- 
lishment which originated in 1775, 
in the then capital of the British 
colonies, under the auspices of the 
venerable Franklin, so long the be- 
nefactor of his countty. 

The mint of the United States is 
still kept at Philadelphia ; a type 
foundety has been long established, 
and printing, coach-making, cabi- 
net work, and ship-building are car- 
ried to a degree of perfection unri- 
valled in America, and little excelled 
in Europe. But the staple commo- 
dity of Philadelphia is flour, of 
which 400,000 barrels have been 
exported in a year. 
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Such is the salubrity of the air of 
Philadelphia, that the births annu- 
ally exceed the deaths in the pro- 
portion of five to three ; yet the ex- 
cessive heat of the summer months, 
during which the thermometer may 
be averaged at 72, and sometimes 
rises to 93, is so nearly allied to the 
atmosphere of the burning zone, as 
readily to receive and propagate the 
yellow fever of the West Indies, of 
late so> frequently introduced into 
the United States, through perpe- 
tual intercourse, feebly restrained 
by the inadequate operations of local 
and temporary health laws. 

Within the memory of a gentle- 
man of observation, whose brilliant 
talents and engaging manners are 
still thp ornament of the first circles 
of society, there were but three 
coaches kept by all the gentry of 
Philadelphia ; not more than two, 
or at most three ships, arrived once 
a year with the unrwalled manufac- 
tures of Britain; nor were petty 
sloops fitted out to exchange Ame- 
rican flour for West India produce 
but in shares of one third, one sixth, 
or even one twelfth, by the principal 
merchants of the place. Without 
exceeding the bounds of ordinary 
longevity, he has lived to see twelve 
or fifteen hundred sail annually ex- 
pedited for every quarter of the 
glebe, of which fifteen or twenty 
double the southern promontory of 
Africa, and explore the antipodes 
for the most costly productions of 
the east; while, at home, three hun- 
dred coaches occasionally display 
the ease of opulence, or the elegance 
of luxury. 

Such an increase of wealth and 
splendour, within the recollection of 
a single man, admits but of one com- 
parison in the history of the world ; 
and if the capital of Russia may 
justly boast superior numbers, and 
a more recent origin, Petersburg 
has been created among the marshes 
of the Neva by a succession of abso- 
lute princes, commanding the re- 
sources of a mighty empire ; while 
Philadelphia, at first only the chief 
town of a dependent colony,* and 


now no more than the capital of a 
single province of an infant nation, 
has risen upon the banks of the De- 
laware, from the liberal institutes of 
a private founder, seconded only 
by the energy of principle, and the 
efforts of ' intelligence, to a distin- 
guished rank among die capitals of 
nations. 


By way of supplement to the fore- 
going judicious account, the editor 
has thought proper to subjoin the 
following extracts with which he 
has been favoured, from a private 
letter of a traveller in America. 

Few cities in the world bear such 
evident marks of improvement as 
this. I do not mean in the mere in- 
crease of numbers, but in the ele- 
gance and comfort of accommoda- 
tion. The first houses were com- 
monly of very small dimensions, 
seldom more than two stories high, 
these stories extremely low, and 
terminating above in unwholesome, 
unsightly, and cumbrous projectures 
called pent-houses, and having be- 
low what is called by the inhabi- 
tants of the city a porch, or a raised 
platform of earth and bricks, with 
a wooden bench on either side. The 
walls were generally constructed of 
blue and red bricks alternately, or 
chequer-wise. The interior of dwel- 
lings was gloomy and inconvenient ; 
the passages to chambers and cel- 
lars generally opened into the par- 
lour, t>r, if connected with an entry 
or hall, were involved in utter dark- 
ness. 

As years rolled away, houses 
have insensibly enlarged their di- 
mensions, the cielings have gained 
four or five feet in height, stair- 
cases have been insulated from 
other apartments, and illuminated 
from the roof ; the use of marble has 
greatly increased, and as no front 
wall or hearth is entirely construct- 
ed without it, so there are some 
composed entirely of this material. 
Houses of two stories no longer rise 
from the ground, and a new story is 
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gained by fitting up the cellars as 
kitchens and nurseries, and raising 
their level -so as admit the light 
through neat and spacious windows. 

The city with respect its ave- 
nues has in some respects greatly 
degenerated from the wise and ge- 
nerous plan of its founder. Cupidity 
has not been able to narrow or in- 
cumber the streets, traced bv him, 
but it has multiplied the number, 
by dividing what he intended should 
remain entire, and by leading dirty, 
crowded, and narrow alley s, through 
spaces which were originally de- 
signed to remain vacant 
Of late years, a most surprising 
and inestimable change has taken 

E lace, by the introduction of the Ita- 
an poplar. Before the revolution, 
several old forest trees were scatter- 
ed through the city, most of which 
were felled by the British soldiery, 
when in garrison in 1778, and the 
rest were afterwards extirpated by 
a silly apprehension of fire, and by 
the current of fashion taking a turn 
hostile to trees. The yellow fever 
has brought into vcgue notions of the 
salubrity of verdure, foliage, and 
shade, and the spiry form, quick 
growth, and hardy con titution of 
this species of the poplar, has made 
the use of it almost universal 
To a spectator, who views the 
city from one of its steeples, there 
is no circumstance in which the con- 
trast is more striking between the 
prospect twenty years ago and now, 
than in the present profusion of trees. 
Eveiy house, especially as the eye 
recedes from the Delaware, appears 
embosomed in a thick and delight- 
ful grove ; whereas formerly, not 
only trees were extremely rare, 
but the poplar was no where to be 
seen, where now there are many 
hundreds. The fashion seems, in 
this respect, by no means declining, 
and will probably maintain itself in 
force till every principal street is 
adorned with a double row of trees: 
a period wh% h every one condemn- 
ed by necessity to a town life must 
joyfully anticipate. 

A particular advantage redounds 


to this city, from the original plan 
extending westward. The suburbs, 
by which we commonly understand 
the residence of the poor and mean, 
are stretched north and south along 
the Delaware, while the western 
quarters have grown up more slow- 
ly into open and stately streets..... 
The yellow fever has, within the 
last ten years, given an extra- 
ordinary spring to the progress of 
building in a quarter supposed 
to be favourable to health, and as 
the western line of the city moves 
free and unobstructed for two or 
three miles, it has approached tills 
line along many avenues, and in 
widely scattered buildings. Hence 
the western skirts present to us 
elegant structures, .shaded and sur- 
rounded by flourishing trees ond ver- 
dant fields, and almost all the bene- 
fits of a country life are combined, 
by the inhabitants of this quarter, 
with those of a town residence. 

Philadelplua is not inferior to 
other American towns in the bene- 
fits of pleasant walks. The court' 
belonging to the state house was 
the only public garden for pi any 
years ; but the centre square- has 
lately been thickly and regularly 
planted with poplars, and will, in a 
very few years, vie in pleasantness 
with any thing of that nature, in the 
United States. Meanwhile, the 
taste and munificence of a private 
citizen, by covering almost an en- 
tire square (of four or five acres) 
with a great variety of trees, and 
the most luxuriant herbage, by 
raising round this field a low fence, 
and a double row of poplars, and by 
enlarging the external footway, at 
the expence of his own property, 
has supplied the city with a walk as 
pleasant, though not, perhaps, as su- 
blime or as long, as any city in the 
world can boast. 

In the state house garden, a very 
great concourse of children, and of 
the lower classes, is always to be 
found on Sundays and holidays, and 
by thus contributing to popular re- 
creation and amusement, it serves 
an excellent purpose ; though th£ 
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distinctions that unavoidably’ creep 
into human society have made it al- 
most disreputable for the wealthy and 
fashionable orders to appear there. 

The state house was formerly the 
seat of the state and general govern- 
ments. Here chiefly sat that illus- 
trious assembly who commenced and 
completed the revolution, and that 
body, the- grand convention, which 
raised the mighty edifice of the fe- 
deral constitution. The translation 
of the general and local govern- 
ments to other places, left this build- 
ing for some time unoccupied, till 
the legislature granted permission 
to Charles W. Peale to occupy its 
upper story with his museum. This 
is the largest collection of natural 
history in America ; and if the most 
disinterested and indefatigable zeal 
in the cause of science can lay claim 
to praise, there are few citizens 
more worthy of applause than the 
founder of this museum*. 

A house, originally built for the 
accommodation of the governor of 
the state, has since come into pos- 
session of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the ancient building, for- 
merly their property, is appropri- 
ated to other purposes. The new 
edifice is the largest structure in the 
city, and situated at a favourable 
distance from the seats either of bu- 
siness or disease. 

This institution flourishes in one 
of its branches, namely, the medical, 
in a very high degree. The pro- 
fessors, in the various branches of 
that science, are of very great emi- 
nence, and their reputation attracts 
annually from one hundred and fifty 
to two hand red pupils, from the most 
remote parts of the United States. 
Barton, the botanical professor, is 
the greatest name on this side of the 
Atlantic, in the walk of natural his- 
tory ; Shippen, Wistar, and Physick 
have earned a great reputation in 
anatomy and surgery ; chemistry is 
taught by YVoodhouse, with all the 
skill and success to be natur.dly ex- 
pected from his unrivalled zeal and 
industry ; and Rush has acquired 
equal celebrity, as a medical author 
and teacher. 


For the Literary Magazine . 
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a worldling’s prayer. 

BEND a favourable ear, O Lord, 
to all our prayers ; but grant only 
those of our prayers which thou 
knowest will be serviceable to us. 
Have compassion on the errors and 
blindness of these my brethren, and 
let not any thought of their hearts 
be gratified, for all the good things 
they ask for would prove unto them 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Remove far from us all the evils 
of war. Let those who would op- 
press us, and despoil us of our pro- 
perty, be driven far away. Let 
mankind be taught to live together 
m concord, as becometh children of 
the same parent ; that so there may , 
be no need of soldiers or ships ; 
that the peace of our humble dwel- 
lings be no more disturbed by the 
visits of assessors, and our hard 
earnings be taken away by cold- 
blooded tax-gatherers. 

Give humility to the poor and 
beggarly, and make them contented 
under the allotment of thy provi- 
dence ; that so they may not pester 
thy faithful and thrifty servants 
with their outcries for charity ; and 
deliver them from all temptation to 
break our doors, and thereby put us 
in jeopardy of our lives, and rob us 
of the little that thou hastf given us. 

Hear, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
hear the prayers of the widow, and 
the fatherless, and the halt, and the 
blind, and the old, and the bed-rid- 
den, and relieve their many wants 
from thy own stores, and thy own 
bounty, that so they may no longer 
depend for bread upon the scanty 
gifts of selfish mortals, and that so 
the poor-taxes may be lessened, and 
every man pluck the fruit of his own 
fig-tree without being obliged to 
share it with others. 

Save us, we pray thee, from pe- 
rishing by fire. Take this great city 
especially under thy divine protec- 
tion ; and let a particularly large 
share of thy regard be bestowed up- 
on the buildings in Third street, be- 
tween Vine and Sassafras. Sundry 
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of them, thou knowest, belong to thy hands, and thy anger waxeth hot 
servant, and but one among them against my sinful neighbour, Francis 
all is brick. Settlesides, do not smite him in his 

Have compassion on all those who person, his wife, or his children, 
are sick and in prison. Restore to but blow with thy wind and cause 
them, O Lord, their health and liber- a ship of his, that he lately 9ent to 
ty ; that so they be able to fulfil all Port Republican with precious com- 
their contracts, and pay their just modi ties, to sink in the midst of the 
debts. Have an eye of especial re- sea ; that so it may never arrive, 
gard to Richard Harris, who is now nor' the market be overstocked. But 
rick almost unto death. Raise him hearken to thy servant’s prayer, and 
up once more to be a help and stay let the same wind only hasten the 
to his wife and children, and give passage of the good ship Flying-fish, 
him wherewithal to pay thy ser- whereof is master, under /Are, for 
vant what he oweth him, to wit, the the present voyage, Caleb Strong, 
sum of three hundred dollars and which said ship belongeth to thy 
sixteen cents, due, with interest servant, in partnership with Mr. 

thereon, since the fourth instant Michael Halliday, of Boston — . 

Let thy tender mercy presawe Amen. C. 

us from all floods and earthquakes. 

Bear with the sins of this generation ob 

a little while longer. Be not wroth 

with the good people of New-Jer- For the Literary Magazine . 
sey, and especially with the county 

of Morris, seeing thy servant has a CRITICAL NOTICES, 
mortgage on certain lands in said 

county. But if thy fierce anger will ho. yiii. 

not be stayed, and thou sendest thy 

earthquakes to overturn the houses — « Black as right ; 

and kill the people, let it be so, if it Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell.” 

seemeth good to thee ; but, we pray 

thee, shake not the earth too much EVERY reader knows that this 
with thy fearful presence, nor de- is part of Milton’s description of an 
stroy these metes and boundaries imaginary personage called Death, 
of arable and meadow which the How few are there among the read- 
law, in good time, may give unto ers of this, or any popular poet, who 
thy servant. stop to enquire into the propriety or 

Visit us not again, we pray reasonableness of what they read l 
thee, for our manifold transgres- They are told beforehand that this 
sions, with the pestilence ; but, if or that is a sublime production, and, 
thy fury will not yet be stayed, let with a modesty in 6ome respects 
the vial of thy wrath be poured out praise-worthy, take the work as a 
upon us early in the month of July | criterion of taste and excellence, 
that so thy servant may have excuse and seldom venture to judge for 
for not paying sundry notes of his themselves, or to derive the reasons 
hand thereafter to become due ; and of their approbation from the unbi- 
that so he may have his money’s assed and original suggestions of 
worth of the house that he hired as their own minds, 
a place to flee to in a time of need. I, for my part, must acknowledge 
• !i P 01 *^ venture, there be any myself not prone to this obliging and 
m danger of shipwreck, and likely obsequious sort of acquiescence-... 
to pensh, hear them when they cry Perhaps I am a little captious, and 
to thee for help. Bethink thee of take more pleasure in detecting 
eir wives and little ones, who faults, than in recognizing beauties. 

9*?*% * ,th . of the tempest ; Vanity whispers that to find faults 

duc, li the iniquities of fallen men in a celebrated and generally ad- > 

claim their punishment at thy just mired spectacle, is to see farther 
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than others, and to evince a superior 
penetration. To dissent where 
others acquiesce, to be dissatisfied 
where others are well pleased, is the 
readiest way. to consideration and 
repute with some people. Among 
that number I am half inclined to 
place myself ; but I am still encou- 
raged to indulge this humour in 
carping at the bard of Paradise, be- 
cause your readers, if they do not 
approve my strictures, will be, at 
least, prompted to exercise their 
judgment in accounting to them- 
selves "for their disapprobation. 

Erroneous criticisms, as they are, 
in the same respects, injurious ; so 
are they likewise, in the same re- 
spects, beneficial, as bad reasoning 
in politics or religion. They injure 
those whom they convince, but they 
are profitable to him whem they do 
not make a convert, inasmuch as 
they induce him to examine and 
enquire for himself and all his ob- 
jections to the false system are, at 
the same time, arguments in favour 
of the true. With these prelimina- 
ries, I now will take the liberty of 
stating the ideas which the above 
quotation has suggested to me. 

Poets have frequently attempted 
to exhibit Death as a person or 
agent. They who have, for this 
purpose, described every part of 
nature as under the particular su- 
perintendance of an invisible agent 
or angelic minister, and have 
therefore represented the causes 
inimical to human life as the agency 
or influence of one, who, as in the 
Hebrew and Arabian allegories, 
may be termed the angel of death y 
•eem to have been most consistent 
with propriety and a just taste. In 
this case, the usual symbols of the 
angel have been, very properly, 
throe of a soldier or executioner^. 
He is painted like a man in armour, 
the destroying sword naked in Ills 
hand, and riding on a sable steed at 
one time, and hovering over the de- 
voted place or person, with menac- 
ing attitudes, at another. 

Another set of allegorists, among 
whom all the vulgar may be ranked, 
have made a person and performer 
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of Death himself They have given 
substance and design to a mere pri- 
vation. One not familiar with the 
subject, would feel much curiosity 
as to the attributes and shape which 
so .incongruous a freak of fancy 
would assume. If I do not mistake, 
we shall generally find that Death, 
personified under this view, is nei- 
ther more nor less than a living 
skeleton of a man ; the bones kept 
together by their ligaments, and 
moving by a sort of anatomic power. 
With this class of inventors, Death 
is nothing more than the osseous 
system of Borne dead individual 

Painters, and particularly Fuseli, 
have ^fnagined the spectres of the 
dead* in a mode, in some respects, 
remarkably proper. The appari- 
tion Hamlet’s father, for exam- 
ple, is no other than the identical 
individual risen from the grave. It 
is the corporeal frame which we 
behold, deprived of every thing but 
its bones and muscles, In short, it 
is the picture of a man Jlead alive y 
and who continues alive notwith- 
standing the loss of his cutaneous 
vesture. The propriety, in some 
respects, of this conception of a 
spectre, is evident; since, if the 
skin be not necessary to life, the 
muscles , at least, are indispensible 
to motion . 

This notion of a spectre must be 
gained from the experience either 
of anatomists or executioners, un- 
less, indeed, the right of re-appear- 
ance after death were extended to 
the lower animals : in which case, 
in order to gain an accurate idea of 
the apparition of an ox or a sheep, 
for example, the poet or painter 
may resort to the slaughter-house 
of any beef or mutton butcher. He 
need only look on while the dead 
animal is skinned; nay, may chance 
to meet in the market-house, de- 
pending from an iron hook, a very 
pretty ghost of a lamb. 

It is in pursuance of this system 
that the portrait of Death is, in like 
manner, that of a dead man ; but, 
in order to be a suitable representa- 
tion of the grand destroyer, the 
image must be stripped of every 
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thing but its bones. Even muscles, 
which may account for a ghost’s 
moving, are denied to tliis horri- 
ble mockery , who, notwithstanding, 
stalks about, and even shakes a 
dreadful dart . 

A young painter, of my acquaint- 
ance, was once highly pleased with 
a simile, which, though trite and 
vulgar, he had just heard for the 
first time. Some one, in order to 
illustrate the obstinacy with which 
a bailiff adhered to an ill-fated 
debtor, observed, that he stuck to 
him like grim Death to a dead cat 

This grotesque, yet powerful 
image, took such strong hold of my 
friend’s fancy, that he resolved to 
paint the groupe . Inquiring as to 
what sort of forms he designed to 
bestow upon the two personages, he 
answered, w that the model of a 
dead cat was to be easily found in 
any kennel, but that as to the grim 
Death, he had been under some dif- 
ficulty. The usual portraits of 
Death had been taken from the 
human figure ; but this was evi- 
dently a consideration of Death in 
relation to the human subject. It 
was, therefore, inapplicable to a 
scene in whibh cats , and not men , 
were to be actors and patients.” 

I endeavoured to remove his diffi- 
culties, by suggesting that analogy 
required that the Death which he 
was desirous of making visible, 
should be copied from the skeleton 
of a cat . The power that kills cats 
may assume the form of the cat, 
with just as much propriety as the 
man-killing power is made to as- 
sume the form of a man. As to 
the kingly crown and the shaken 
dart (Death, it seems, is a royal and 
a military personage) I confessed 
myself at a loss to propose a substi- 
tute. Death, though an arrant mur- 
derer, is not always a hqmicide ; 
must less is he himself constantly of 
the human species. The composer 
of the famous epitaph on “ P. P. 
clerk of this parish,” was not quite 
as wise as he was poetical, when he 
asserted that 


« Do all we can. 

Death is a man 

That never spareth none.” 

This disquisition has led me away 
from my purpose, which was, not 
to censure the shocking and hideous 
incongruity which Milton, in com- 
mon with the vulgar, has been 
guilty of in his portrait of Death, 
but merely to comment on the 
images contained in the above quo- 
tation. There are three attributes 
of this offspring of his brain, which 
these comparisons are designed to 
illustrate. In the first place, the 
creature is black as night ; next, he 
is fierce as ten furies ; and, lastly, 
he is terrible as hell. 

How it may appear to others I 
cannot tell, but these images appear 
to me either vague or grotesque. 
Black as night is an image the most 
trite, obvious, and imprecise imagi- 
nable. Absolute darkness, which 
implies the utter exclusion of all 
light, produces to the eye the effect 
of the most perfect blackness ; but 
not so night. The night is, in dif- 
ferent degrees, dark or gloomy ; 
but its darkness, and, consequently, 
its blackness, is never absolute. Of 
the three kinds of night known in 
this upper world, the moon-light 
and star-light ones are resplendent. 
Infernal or Tartarian night is con- 
stantly irradiated by an upper, 
nether, and surrounding fires. We 
should have smiled perhaps, had 
the poet chosen to say, black as 
ebony ; and yet, would he not have 
gained in precisian what he lost in 
sublimity ? 

The ferocity of ten furies is more 
formidable or destructive than that 
of one, as ten hells are more terri- 
ble than one hell ; but degrees of fe- 
rocity are entirely distinct from the 
multitude of the fierce. As swift as 
ten race-horses, is a comparison 
without a meaning. As poetical as 
ten Homers, infallible as ten popes, 
brave as ten Diomeds, wise as ten 
Newtons, tall as ten giants, are all 
similies, the grotesqueness and ab- 
surdity of which are evident at first 
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Name* of 
State*. 

Length in 
Mile*. 

I 

Latitude 
of North 
and South 
Extremes* 

Longitude 
ofE. and W 
extreme* 
from Phila- 
delphia. 

Area in 
Square 
Mile*. 

Area in Acre*. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1790. 

Vermont 

156 

*96 

45. 

3. 

37 E. 



86,00 




42. 44. 

1 . 

44. E. 

• 



N. Hampah. 

168 

90 

45. 15. 

4. 

33. E. 


5,760,000 

142,00 




42 4L 

2. 

45. E. 




Maine 

240 

377 

48 

7. 

36. E. 

1 


100,00 

1 



43. 

4. 

E. 




Massach. 

155 

90 

42. 52. 

5. 

2. E. 



. 380,00 




41. 32. 

19 

42. E. 




R. Island 

47 

37 

42. 


E. 


1,280,000 

70,00 




41. 22. 

H 

11. E. 




Connecticut 

100 

72 

42. 2. 

3. 

20. E 

ti^Ewri 


240,00 




41. 

1. 

50. E. 




New York 

335 

316 

45. 

3. 

6. E 







40. 32. 

5. 

W. 




N. Jersey 

160 

52 

41. 20. 

1 . 

24. E. 

7500 


EE2E21 




39. 

0. 

25. W. 




Pennsylvania 

261 

161 

42. 

0. 

vnmm 







39. 43. 

5. 

20. W. 


• 


Delaware 

92 

33 

39. 

□ 


— gw 


60,00 




38. 29. 

Ea 

t ssa 




Maryland 

198 

130 

39. 43 

4. 

21. W 

»wio: 






37. 56 

0 . 

2. W 




Virginia 

373 

291 

40. 39 

0 . 

7. W. 

■2532 


KM® 




36. 30- 

8. 

W. 




N. Carolina 

450 

180 

36. 30. 


45,000 


KM® 




33. 50. 

1 . 

W. 




S. Carolina 
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250 

35. 

3. 

34. W. 



250,00i 




32. 

9. 

20. W. 




Georgia 

660 

260 

34. 53. 

4. 

42. W. 

■m; 
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31. 

16. 

17. W. 




Kentucky 

370 

200 

39. 10. 

7. 

22. W. 

mwM 


75,00 




36. 30. 

15. 

15. W. 




Tenessee 

442 

104 

36. 30. 

7. 

45. W. 

»Tw!rr 


36,00 




35. 

16. 

56. W. 




Missip. Ter. 

384 

97 

32. 23. 

9. 

52. W. 







31. 

16. 

ImMvI 




N. W. Ter. 

1,170 

800 

50. 

6. 

w 

350,000 






37. 

23. 

w. 




Totals and 
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48. 

7. 

36. E. 

930,000 
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mm 


31. 

23. 

W. 




Louisiana 

1,400 

1000 

50. 


29. 

750,000 

480,000,000 





29. 

12. 

30. 




Totals and 






1,680,000 



averages 
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sight; but Milton’s ten furies are 
exactly parallel to these. 

A tattered woman once applied 
to me for alms ; I offered her a trifle, 
but she demanded six times as much: 
u For see,” says she, “ I am as poor 
as half a dozen beggars” Now, 
this rhetoric was quite as correct as 
Milton’s. 

I once overheard two children 
contending about the superior ex- 
cellence of the lump of sugar which 
each had just received. One said 
that w his lump was as sweet...as 
any thing ; as big. -as big could be ; 
and as white— as a snowiall” The 
other instantly retorted, that u his 
was sweeter than any thing ; bigger 
than big could be ; and white as a 
hundred snow-balls” Now, the 
whiteness of a hundred snow-balls 


bit such a portrait of his terrific 
majesty os a painter might copy. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

IN the annexed table, the com- 
piler has endeavoured to collect as 
many geographical and political par- 
ticulars as possible, into one succinct 
view. The sagacious reader will 
perceive, in some of the items, a 
certain deviation from the most au- 
thentic documents. As this devia- 
tion was voluntary, it is necessary 
to explain the reasons which occa- 
sioned it 


is nowise greater than the whiteness 
of any individual snow-ball. To be 
mad as an army of maniacs does 
not even imply a madness equal to 
that of the maddest trooper in the 
army ; it simply means nothing . 

That Death should be as terrible 
as hell, b not an unnatural thought, 
especially with those to whom one 
is only a conductor to the other : 
but this is just as if one should say, 
that a hangman is as hateful as the 

e tws, a dun as the bailiff, or a 
ff as the prison. 

Every thing b desirable or other- 
wise, according to the good or bad 
effects it produces or is expected to 
produce. Strictly speaking, Death 
is as terrible to sinners as hell, be- 
cause of the connection which one 
has with the other ; but this affinity 
b rather moral than poetical 
The most powerful and magnifi- 
cent conception that was ever form- 
ed of Death, is probably conveyed 
in the common pnrase of “ the king 
of terrors.” This image, however, 
has no relation to cropms, swords, 
or skeletons. By these it is enfee- 
bled and debased ; nor b it possible, 
without incongruity and oddity, to 
attempt to paint the image. Such 
images it is the prerogative of poe- 
try to call up ; but the fault of the 
painter is essentially committed b y 
the poet, when he attempts to exhi- 

VOL. IJ. NO. IX. 


In the first place, the area of any 
considerable region cannot be ascer- 
tained with absolute precision. The 
bounds of most countries and pro- 
vinces have not been entirely mea- 
sured astronomically ; and different 
measurements are found to vary in 
a greater or less degree. This dif- 
ference is seldom of any conse- 
quence ; all the purposes of human 
science requiring, in these respects, 
not an absolute but only a relative 
precision. 

The bounds of the American 
states, for example, arid all compu- 
tations of their area, are deficient in 
absolute certainty, but the degree of 
certainty obtained is amply sufficient 
for every ordinary purpose. Round 
numbers , in stating comparatively 
all great sums, are necessary to their 
easy comprehension and prompt re- 
collection, and, if used with judg- 
ment, may actually be as near the 
truth as the most particularizing 
minuteness. In statiiig the area of 
a great country, like Great Britain, 
it is of no importance whether the 
stated sum be a few hundreds or 
thousands below or above the exact 
truth, for the exact truth can never 
be obtained. It can only be ap- 
proached ; and the benefits of this 
knowledge, in reasoning and com- 
parison, are realized by mere proxi- 
mity, while the memory b aided by 
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employing as simple and entire sums themselves to these interesting and 
as possible. Thus, some wompu- important facts, with facility and 
ters make the area of South Bri- method, and to supply the place of 
tain 57,947, and that of North Bri- memory to those who want the lei- 
tain 27,120. This affectation of ac- sure, inclination, or ability, was my 
curacy, in descending to hundreds, purpose in forming it 
tens, and units, when the whole sum I believe a single glance' at this 
is so large, is evidently absurd, even table will acquaint the reader with 
supposing this degree of accuracy its usefulness. By arranging the' 
attainable ; but 60,000 in one case, particulars in distinct columns, and 
and 30,000 in another, have as good employing figures instead of words, 
a chance of accuracy as the sums we are enabled to see, at a single 
above specified, because other mi- glance, the state of this part of die 
nute computers vary from those world, in extent, population, the de- 
above-mentioned as much as 60,000 gree of the prevalence of Negnf 
does from 57,947, or 30,000 from slavery, and the population of its 
27,120. chief towns. 


In setting the area of the Ame- 
rican states, I haw adopted such 
round numbers as are nearer to ab- 
solute precision than those common- 
ly adopted, while, at the same time, 
being round numbers, they are much 
more suitable as objects of recollec- 
tion and comparison than any broken 
sums. 

It is well known, that the census 
of a great country can never abso- 
lutely reach the truth. A certain 
allowance must always be made for 
unavoidable omissions. This allow- 
ance has been only so far used, in 
the annexed table, as to make toler- 
ably round sums ; but the bounds of 
this allowance have never been touch- 
ed ; so that the sums actually stated, 
though a few units higher than the 
printed results of the census, are un- 
doubtedly much below the truth. 

Simple and concise as this table 
appears, the compilation has cost 
the author no small pains : but he 
will be highly gratified if any of its 
readers should derive instruction 
from it It is manifest that it con* 
tains particulars, never before 
brought together into the same view, 
nnd that it contains almost every 
thing ascertainable or useful to the 
student of American geography. 

No citizen should be ignorant of 
these particulars in the state of his 
own country ; and yet it is probable 
that not one among five millions of 
Americans has all the particulars 
of this table in his memory. To en- 
able those who please tp familiarize 


This or a similar table should be 
introduced into every seminary, and 
gotten by rote by every scholar be- 
tween twelve and fifteen years of 
age. By searching in this table an- 
swers to the following questions, the * 
reader will familiarize its contents 
to his imagination. 

Which is the largest or least state 
in the union ? 

Which is the most or least popu- 
lous? 

Which is the most or least popu- 
lous in proportion to its extent ? 

Which has the largest or smallest 
positive number of slaves ? 

In which is the proportion of 
slaves to free largest or smallest ? 

What is this extent, this popula- 
tion, this population of slaves, and 
this relative proportion ? 

What is the absolute and relative 
extent, population, fee. of all the 
states ? 

These questions can all be answer- 
ed by ~a momentary glance at this 
table ; but these, however import- 
ant, could not be answered, without 
its assistance, but after difficult and 
tedious searches, calculations, and 
comparisons. . economos. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ON PLAGIARISM. 

PITIABLE is his lot that Is im- 
pelled, by some casual or extraneous 
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motive, to write, without possessing 
-either sentiments or subject. This 
is, at present, exactly my situation. 
Hatring taken up the pen to write 
an essay, 1 made a short pause, and 
put up an earnest invocation to the 
muses for their succour, in a time 
of lamentable need. They have 
been deaf to my entreaties, unless, 
indeed, it has been by their inspira- 
tion or suggestion that my wife, a 
moment after, made her appear- 
ance, and seeing my musing posture, 
and bewildered look, enquired into 
the subject of my meditations. 

I explained to her the object of 
my secret prayer ; ^ut, instead of 
seronding my supplication, she told 
me the prayer was superfluous, for 
I had only to turn to any current 
book of essays, and marking with a 
pen in the margin what chanced to 
please me, varying perhaps the title 
and the signature, send it to the 
press as my own. If I were parti- 
cularly concerned to keep the secret 
from the type-setter, I had only to 
trahscribe the essay. 

On my observing how extremely 
liable to detection such an imposture 
would be, she answered, that the 
danger was much less than I expect- 
ed; that the danger implied two cir- 
cumstances, which very rarely oc- 
curred, namely, that the reader had 
ever read the essay before, or that, 
having read it, he would recollect 
it sufficiently to recognize any re- 
semblance in the one before him. 
For one that discovers the fraud, 
thousands will be hlind to it And 
should you be detected, what then ? 
It is not you, who- are an anonymous 
personage, that gains by the decep- 
tion, but they who read it as origi- 
nal that nun. If they see that it has 
been published before, they may 
read or forbear as they please ; but 
if the belief of its. novelty induces 
them to read, they have been de- 
ceived into an instructive and de- 
lightful path. Print one of the finest 
papers from the Guardian or Spec- 
tator in a popular newspaper, ao 
knowledging the source from which 
it comes, and not one of its thousand 


subscribers will read ; on the con- 
trary, they will fiercely declaim 
against the folly and impertinence of 
republishing such stale and hack- 
neyed stuff. But publish it with all 
the apparatus of an original produc- 
tion, and every’ body shall be delight- 
ed and instructed, and wonder who 
it is among his countrymen that 
writes so wittily and morally. To 
all but some forty out of the thou- 
sand, it will be absolutely new; they 
will now read it for the first time. 
Among this forty there shall be ten, 
perhaps, who have some faint notion 
that they have seen this, or some- 
thing like it, before', while one or 
two, who have memories more lively 
and tenacious than is common, or 
whose attention has been, by chance, 
particularly fixed, in early life, by 
this essay, shall immediately recog- 
nize it. This one’s vanity may pos- 
sibly induce him to inform the mul- 
titude of less industrious readers of 
their mistake : but no harm will 
accrue from this. All the pleasure 
and instruction which the essay is 
calculated to afford will already be 
afforded by it, and this information 
can only operate by recommending 
to the earless or forgetful reader the 
original collection at large. 

We have lately had an instance, 
continued my wife, to this effect. 
There is no collection of essays in 
English literature more familiarly 
known than the u Idler.” And yet 
one of its essays was lately published 
and republished in some American 
newspapers as an original letter 
from the doctor to a lady, never be- 
fore printed. I suppose some good 
girl had transcribed it for her own 
use, and being found among her 
papers by survivors, was naturally 
supposed by them to be original. 
How very few of the readers of this 
newspaper remembered to have 
ever read this performance before ; 
and those most familiar with John- 
son Could probably go no further 
than to say, that they had suspected 
they had somewhere met with this 
or that paragraph or sentence be- 
fore. 
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For all this, said I, I cannot fully 
approve of your expedient If the 
deception does no injury toothers, 
but even benefits the world at large, 
I am afraid the injury done to my 
own character and feelings, by any 
deception, however plausible and 
galliable, will be more than equiva- 

You are marvellously punctilious, 
she answered. This rigid adher- 
ence to veracity, this forbearance 
to disguise or violate the truth, 
when no personal interest can pos- 
sibly be suspected to influence von, 
and when others can derive from 
it nothing but advantage, is entirely 
unknown in real life. However, to 
save your scruples, you may publish 
it merely without acknowledging the 
source it comes from. You are 
surely at liberty, consistently with 
every rule, to repeat the sentiments 
of others, in this form, leaving your 
readers at liberty to ascribe it to 
whom they please. You are not 
bound to supply other people’s de- 
fects of judgment or memory. 

Still, said I, this is only palliating 
the fraud. To deceive, by silence or 
by words, by visible or audible signs, 
by speech, gesture, or look, are all 
upon a level with each other. The 
guilt consists in the intention and 
design ; the means of executing the 
design are nothing. No man is cul- 
pable who misleads another without 
intending it, and every one is culpa- 
ble who intends to deceive, even 
though the ‘means he uses to effect 
his purpose should produce a con- 
trary effect, and open the eyes they 
were designed to shut. 

Well, replied she, Heaven grant 
that you and I may never have a 
more flagrant guilt to answer , for 
than that of deceiving others in this 
manner. 

My dear, said I, I echo your 
prayer ; yet I am very sadly sure 
that many more serious offences 
than this will rise up against me: 
but shall a man who pilfers six- 
pence from his neighbours excuse 
himself, by saying that he had al- 


ready committed murder ? He that 
is faulty already has a stronger rea- 
son than the absolutely innocent, 
for not augmenting his criminal list. 

They that offend in this way, said 
my wife, still maintaining her point, 
are at least kept in countenance by 
a numerous fellowship in guilL~ 
What think you of Virgil, and in* 
deed of all the Roman poets, who 
are little more than translators 
from the Greek, and who yet never 
acknowledged their debts. I need 
not remind you of the unlimited (ul- 
lage which the modem Latin poets 
and prosaists have made upon the 
treasury of ancient similies, allu- 
sions, images, phrases, and epithets. 
Nobody ever thought of arraigning 
for literary felony or imposture 
our Milton, though his great work 
abounds in every page with thoughts 
and images taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, from Roman, Italian, and 
English poets, who preceded him. 
And what an arrant thief was 
Shakespeare ! How very few of 
his plots and scenes are purely pro- 
ducts of his own invention. To 
previous annalists, chroniclers, and 
play-wrights, in every tongue with 
which he was acquainted, he made 
no scruple to apply when in want of 
matter. Nor does it appear that he 
took any measures to prevent the 
natural inference that ignorance and 
inexperience, upon perusing his 
works, could not fail to draw. All 
the guilt of deceiving by silence and 
forbearance is imputable to Shake- 
speare, in as large a measure as to 

any mortal that ever wrote 

As my wife never yet engaged in 
a dispute without having the last 
word, I wisely forbore to make any 
comments on her last speech. Here 
then the debate ended, but my scru- 
ples being in no degree abated, and 
the muses continuing as deaf as ever 
to my supplication, I find I must, 
however reluctantly, relinquish my 
design, and lay down the pen with- 
out writing an essay. Hereafter, 
perhaps, the tide of fancy may more 
easily flow. 

ALCAVDKR. 
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mELiquEs~~sT. peter’s scull. 

A CERTAIN pope congratulat- 
ed himself on his death-bed for the 
great integrity and prosperity of 
his administration, and all the mi- 
nisters and courtiers which sur- 
rounded the pontifical couch joined 
in the homage : and pray, reader, 
what thinkest thou was the chief 
proof of this glory and prosperity, 
what the principal exploit by which 
his short reign had been so eminent- 
ly and honourably distinguished in 
the eves of God and man ? ‘ Per- 
haps he drained some bog, by which 
some thousands of his subjects had 
their lives prolonged, and their 
health secured. Perhaps he abo- 
Hshed some iniquitous law, by which 
die hairiness of tens of thousands 
had bem molested and impaired. 
Perhaps he cleared away a sand 
bar, or constructed a mole, by which 
trade and commerce were endowed 
with new activity and energy. Per- 
haps he abrogated or softened some 
religious edict, and in consequence 
improved, in some slight degree, 
the condition of that part of his sub- 
jects who dissented from the Ro- 
mish ritu&L No, reader ; these 
were frivolous exploits, mid un- 
worthy of so great a personage 

His holiness’ great and only achieve- 
ments had been the performance of 
the baptismal ceremony on ten 
Jews, and the conversion of half a 
million of crowns, collected in five 
years from the people by a new tax 
on bread, into a casket of gold en- 
riched with gems, in which had 
been solemnly deposited a scull, sup- 
to have once belonged to St 


cautiously provided, by the best 
means, against all the ordinaiy ac- 
cidents to which such a bunding 
was liable. There were two acci- 
dents, however, to which every edi- 
fice, constructed partly of wood, 
and raised upon the surface of the 
earth, are unavoidably exposed: 
and these are earthquake and light- 
ning. After much reflection on the 
best method of averting these evils, 
the sagacious monarch and his coun- 
sellors at last hit upon expedients 
which they deemed infallible. One 
of these consisted in enclosing, with 
the utmost solemnity, certain small 
portions and splinters of the hair, 
.nails, and bones which formerly be- 
longed to St Laurence, in the urns, 
placed along the roof of the build- 
ing. This was to serve as a sure 
preservative against lightning, while 
earthquake was carefully averted 
by enclosing certain fragments of 
the oaken staff, woolen hose, and 
hairy mattrass of the same martyr, 
in the cubes and rhombs which 
formed the comer stones and but- 
tresses of the edifice. 

HENRY IV. 

Henry IV of France used to ride 
beside ms mistresses in the streets 
of Paris and Lyons, holding her by 
the hand, and occasionally kissing 
her. They usnally attended mass 
together, and fondled and caressed 
each other during service. Shows 
were sometimes exhibited by the 
cities and provinces of France, in 
which bishops and priors bowed the 
knee, and presented incease to the 
picture or emblem of the royal mis- 
tresses. When the lady herself 
was present, this homage was offer- 
ed to the real personage. 

STONEHENGE. 



A preservative against 
EARTHQUAKE AND THUNDER. 

Philip the second of Spain is well 
known to.have expended enormous 
sums in the erection of the convent 
and palace of th^EscuriaL He very 


Stonehenge is a double circle, 
formed of large oblong stones set on 
aid, in the midst of a vast plain in 
Wiltshire, in England. For several 
centuries it was the firm belief of 
all classes of the English nation, 
that this circle was originally ercct- 
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ed by St Patrick in Ireland, but 
that Merlin, the great Cambrian 
magician, at the earnest request of 
a certain British king (I forget his 
name), had caused it to be plucked 
up and transported across the Irish 
channel in one night, by certain de- 
mons, the vassals of his power. As 
many spirits were engaged in this 
task as there were stones, one pillar 
being allotted to each, and they were 
all placed cn Salisbury plain, in ex- 
actly their pristine order. I have 
often thought that a very fine poeti- 
cal use might be made of this tradi- 
tion. A genius like Wieland’s or 
Spencer’s might raise a delightful 
structure upon such foundations..... 
But what must be the state of that 
understanding, which could solemn- 
ly and implicitly admit the tale as 
true ! 

Seme of the strongest and most 
enlightened minds have given equal 
credit to the similar transportation 
of the holy house of Loretto y from 
Syria to Italy, while they laugh at 
the poor Arabs, who believe, with 
infinitely more reason, that the walls 
and columns of Palmyra and Balbec 
were raised by demons, working on- 
er the direction of Solomon. 

FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Why beauty is so much prized by 
the sex ; why the possession excites 
so much exultation, and the want so 
much envy and repining, will not be 
wondered at when we reflect upon 
the distinction which beauty confers 
in the eyes of mankind. The epi- 
thet celebrated , applied to a man, 
instantly suggests some intellectual 
quality. Applied to woman we as 
naturally imagine that her beauty or 
pei'sonal accomplishments in sing- 
ing, dancing, and the like, are spo- 
ken of. 

Roderigo, fourth count of Barce- 
lona, had an only daughter, whose 
beauty made her name familiar 
throughout Europe. Several princes 
and nobles came from the extremi- 
ties of the north and east for the 
mere purpose cf verifying the re- 
ports of fame, and convincing them- 


selves, by their own eyes, of her 
pre-eminence. Whenever she went 
abroad the eyes of ev^ry spectator 
followed her: on whatever human 
countenance she directed her atten- 
tion, on public and solemn occasions, 
she beheld marks of rapture, devo- 
tion, and astonishment It was no 
extraordinary thing for men to fall 
on their knees as she passed in the 
streets, and utter frantic ejaculations 
of delight, and even of adoration. The 
archbishop humourously prohibited 
her presence at church,* because the 
congregation were irresistibly im 
pelied to withdraw their homage 
from celestial objects, and bestow it 
on a mere mortal 

The poets of her country exhaust- 
ed all their ingenuity in her praises; 
and a fraternity was formed among 
the most illustrious youth of the na- 
tion, which paid divine honours to 
her image or portrait, under the mo- 
dest appellation of the Mother of 
God. My sober readers must not be 
scared at this ; for they must know 
that the Roman religion enjoins wor- 
ship to be paid to the mother of 
the Saviour ; that is, to any statue 
or picture arbitrarily denominated 
such. As the votaries of this reli- 
gion are at liberty to chuse any set 
of features for their Madonna, it is 
natural and easy to take for this pur- 
pose those, either real or imaginary, 
which please them most ; and 
hence, nothing is more common than 
for lovers to worship their mistress- 
es under this form. 

As the beauty of Clara Isabella 
exceeded any thing that the imagi- 
nation of painter or statuary could 
conceive, her image became the pe- 
culiar object of devotion to a select 
faternity who called themselves her 
knights ; but it was at the same time 
scattered throughout Europe, by be- 
ing copied in the foreign manufac- 
tures of this article, so that this ex- 
quisite beauty became really a uni- 
versal idol, and received the most 
solemn testimonies of devotion from 
the farthest limits of Scotland, Swe- 
den, and Hungary. 

Her knights, composed chiefly of 
Catalonian and Pjoven $al nobility, 
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assumed a great number of vows, 
testifying their unlimited devotion 
to her, binding themselves to assert 
her universal pre-eminence, and ful- 
fil her most trivial commands at 
the hazard of fortune and life — 
Some of them are said to have given 
the most extravagant proofs of their 
attachment, by throwing themselves 
down precipices, or rushing upon 
certain death in battle, at a hint 
from her ; and the personal love 
which numbers contracted for her, 
aai<it could not be gratified in the 
ordinary way, displayed itself in the 
most outrageous freaks and most 
desperate enterprises. 

Instances are mentioned of ac- 
complished and illustrious youths 
devoting themselves to arduous pil- 
grimages, intolerable penances, and 
even to inevitable death, in obedi- 
ence to commands imposed thought- 
lessly or in jest, and extorted from 
her by their importunate devotion-.. 
One of her knights assassinated a 
caliph’s visier ; another placed a 
crucifix in the principal mosque of 
Medina ; another, with a band of 
followers, brought away a princess 
of Grenada, famed for her beauty, 
from the midst of her father’s ha - 
ram, to serve her as a waiting-maid. 

Locks of her hair, her cast-off 
raiment, a slipper she had worn, a 
ribbon which had once encircled her 
arm or waist, were besought and 
preserved as the most sacred re- 
liques. Compliments on her beauty 
and costly presents were sent to her, 
not only from Christian potentates, 
but from Arabian emirs and Turk- 
ish sultans, from the borders of the 
Black sea and the Erythrean eulph. 

What human being could fail of 
being intoxicated by homage like 
thisl what portion of wisdom or hu- 
mility could preserve Clara from 
some degree of vanity and credulity ! 
and how must the value which the 
sex, in general, affix to beauty be 
heightened by observing these testi- 
monies of devotion paid to it [ 

It does not appear that this para- 
gon possessed a mind of extraordi- 
nary force or elegance; that her 
moral constitution was distinguished 


by any qualities remarkably good or 
bad. Her triumph appears to have 
been merely the triumph of personal 
charms, of a handsome face, and a 
graceful form. This triumph had 
a short career, and an early termi- 
nation, for she died, at the age of 
nineteen, of a fever caught while 
heholding a show upon the water, 
exhibited at Barcelona in honour of 
her. 

We cannot but indulge our fancy 
in imagining the consequences, if na- 
ture had combined with all this 
beauty, and the sovereignty of Cata- 
lonia, one of the most flourishing 
principalities at that time in Chris- 
tendom, a mind as much endowed 
with dignity, energy, and sagacity, 
as met together in the character, 
for instance, of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Sovereign power Confers up- 
on human beings many of the attri- 
butes which properly belong only to 
superior natures. Intellectual powers 
are a still more irresistible claim to 
authority and veneration. The his- 
tory of modern ages shows us the 
force of beauty. Had all these then 
been blended in the Catalonian 
princess, how much more than mor- 
tal would she have been ! 


For the Literary Magazine, 
THOUGHTS ON WEAJLTH. 

PART II. 

IF we offered up our secret peti- 
tions to heaven for wisdom, with as 
much sincerity as we do for wealth, 
if our love of the former was as fer- 
vent as it is of the latter, if we were 
willing to undergo the same toils, and 
suffer the same privations to obtain 
the one, as we do to grasp the other, 
no doubt our prayers would be heard, 
our wishes would be gratified, and 
our toil and privations amply re- 
warded. If we were truly wise, we 
should prefer virtue to wealth, and 
a contented mind to ail the good 
things this world can bestow. How 
glorious, how sublime then would 
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be the picture of human nature ! A 
flood of happiness would rush in 
upon the universe, of happiness 
rounded on wisdom and virtue, over- 
turning the temples of folly and the 
abodes of vice, of happiness not de- 
pending on external circumstances, 
liable to no change, but pure, unal- 
terable, and eternal 

But wealth is preferred to wisdom, 
pleasure to virtue, and enjoyment 
to self-denial. There are few who 
would willingly rest their hopes of 
happiness on contentment, if wealth 
were within their reach ; every man 
believes he would be better content- 
ed in a state of affluence than in any 
other, and in this every one is dis- 
appointed. 

Wealth is in itself useless as the 
earth we tread, it is valuable only 
when we part with it As the clouds 
which darken the face of heaven 
contribute nothing to the fertility of 
the earth, but when they part with 
the liquid treasures they contain, 
so the wealthy man contributes no- 
thing to the good of society, but 
when his wealth is distributed 
among the lower classes; trade is 
then revived, arts and sciences pro- 
tected and encouraged, and his coun- 
try exhibits monuments of wealth, 
well employed and generously be- 
stowed. 

Wealth is valuable, because man- 
kind agree in treating its possessor 
with respect and deference, and 
there are few so humble as not to 
wish themselves respected, and 
though every one is convinced that 
the respect with which he is treated 
is owing to adventitious advantages, 
and not to his intrinsic merit, yet 
without anxiety as to the cause, he 
is contented with die pleasing effect. 

Were not this the case ; were men 
valued and respected only for their 
services, their talents, or their vir- 
tues, wealth would be a trifling ob- 
ject, and unworthy the care, the 
anxiety, and toilsome exertions ne- 
cessary to obtain it, and enjoy the 
pleasures it affords. We are in- 
formed by the ancients that there 
was a time, when the legislator of 
one of the states of Greece lessened 


the value of money, so as to make it 
less an object of pursuit ; and also 
that the Roman citizens were ac- 
customed to give their money to 
support the expences of the state. 
Some believe no man would now be 
willing to sacrifice his private inter- 
est at the shrine o£ public good ; but 
let it be considered, times and cir- 
cumstances have changed. The ob- 
ject of the Grecian legislator was 
to educate men in a warlike man- 
ner ; war was then more the busi- 
ness of life than it is in modem 
times ; to lead armies into the field, 
to conquer and destroy, to level all 
remains of a former government, 
and unite the governed to the con- 
Quering power, seems to have been 
me duet object of nations. Further, 
we are to consider that -every wise 
government, at such a period, would 
provide for the defence of its people, 
as every one was liable to be over- 
turned by some more powerful 
neighbour. A state of warfare was 
at first necessary to the Romans, as 
it is to all infant governments : the 
same spirit whidi induced them to 
defend themselves against the at- 
tacks of others, afterwards induced 
them to attempt their conquest..... 
The safety of the state, or its glory, 
was what every man thought him- 
self bound to advance ; and I have 
no doubt but the same emergendes 
would occasion similar conduct ; hu- 
man nature is still the same ; men 
who despised wealth were, in my 
opinion, as rare as they are now, or 
why are they so extolled ? Whate- 
ver is plentiful is held in little esti- 
mation, and whatever is rare is 
highly valued. 

Wealth to be obtained must be 
sought with diligence and persever- 
ance ; if we are repulsed at one part 
of the fortress of wealth, we must 
attack another, neither must we be 
too fastidious ; we must stoop where 
we cannot pass in an upright posi- 
tion ; of this we have daily proofs : 
there are few who have not seen 
those who, deserving and knowing 
the value of wealth, have attempted 
to secure its possession, but who 
have been defeated at every at- 
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because their lofty spirits 
disdained die many little, though, 
perhaps, necessary means for it$ at- 
tainment ; while, on the other hand, 
men who have emerged from the 
d ee p e st shades of obscurity, without 
talents or virtue, honour or dignity, 
have, by employing the necessary 
means, amassed great wealth, and 
filled die most elevated ranks of so- 
ciety. 

Yet let it not be supposed that I 
consider these subordinate means 
beneath the dignity of an upright 
man ; there are many, it is true, ne- 
farious and unbecoming, but there 
are many perfectly honourable ; yet 
the lofty dignity, and proud consci- 
ousness of superior talents and in- 
tegrity, frequently prevents men 
from employing the means, by which 
alone the gifts of fortune and the 
enjoyment of ease Can be secured. 

Yet let not those who have dis- 
dained to tread the intricate paths 
which lead from poverty to wealth, 
from dbscurity to splendour, from 
neglect to distinction, blame fortune ; 
riie sets a price on her favours, and 
whoever chuses may purchase; if 
they were unwilling to pay it, it is 
evident they thought the price too 
high ; they are indigent from choice 
and not from necessity, and as they 
have preserved that which they 
esteemed the most valuable, ought 
to be contented with the situation in 
which they have been placed by 
their own inclinations. 

VALVERDI. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1804. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

THE SPIRIT OF FEMALE CONVER- 
SATION. 

A GENTLEMAN who had very 
early lost his sense of hearing, but 
not till he had acquired a competent 
knowledge of reading and writing, 
and of consequence secured to him- 
self the sure means of intellectual 
improvement, and even of conver- 
sation, has often expressed to me 
his foehn gs while sitting in a nu- 

VOL. II. NO. IX. 


merous company, and observing by 
the motions of the e>es and lips that 
those, round him were busily engag- 
ed in talk. Besides a great de.il of 
regret that he could not share in 
this lively intercourse of thoughts, 
he has often been penetrated with 
wonder and curiosity as to what 
topic was handling, or what discus- 
sion going forward. 

I have sometimes gratified this 
curiosity by convey ing the desired 
information to him by means of the 
pen ; but in almost all cases his for- 
mer wonder has only been supplant- 
ed by new surprise, at the seeming 
eagerness and interest which the 
talkers had displayed upon the sub- 
ject before them. In his eye, these 
topics were usually so trite and fri- 
volous, that he could not copipre- 
hend by what magic they could be 
made to interest a rational being. 

I was lately with him in a com* 
pony of half a dozen ladies, all of 
Whom had passed the age of dolls 
and toys, and all of whom were res* 
pectabie for the good sense and dig* 
nity of their characters. My friend 
sat, as usual, very attentive to the 
discourse with his eyes, and very 
inquisitive as to what was passing 
before him, with so much vivacity 
and earnestness of gesture and looks % 
and having a high opinion of the 
merits and accomplishments of the 
ladies present, he displayed after* 
wards a more than usual anxiety to 
know from me on what subjects five 
or six ladies had thu9 spent some 
talkative and animated hours. 

I endeavoured to satisfy his wishes, 
by informing him, that each lady 
had contrived to throw into the com- 
mon stock of useful knowledge, the 
following important particulars : 
first, what flowers she was most 
fond of, together with the history of 
the identical orange tree, rose bush, 
or the geranium shrub, which was 
her favourite ; including the unlucky 
tricks or negligences of the bound 
girl, Sukey, or the black boy, Tom, 
by which the poor flower had been 
exposed to many imminent dangers 
from vernal frosts, frisking kittens, 
or pilfering beggar women. 

4 
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Next came a dissertation upon 
favourite birds, in which the history 
was given, including the untimely 
and lamentable death, by luckless 
fells, mischievous boys, or ruffian 
cats, of a beautiful goldfinch from 
Bourdeaux ; a mocking-bird, who 
had by heart as many tunes as 
Haydn ; and a canary, who had es- 
caped a dozen storms on its passage 
from Holland, and who drew its own 
water and unlocked its own cup- 
board. The comparative merit of 
singing birds was now warmly dis- 
cussed ; and one lady threw in a hint, 
which was not attended to, about 
the nightingale, which European 
poets talk about so much, but which 
American readers know only by 
description. 

Next came upon the carpet the 
qualities, and especially the prices 
of fruit Each one took this opportu- 
nity of telling which she preferred. 
On this head there was but little 
difference of sentiment ; for though 
each one had a peculiar degree of 
liking for raspberries, black-berries, 
and whortle-berries, for apples, 
plums, cherries, and hickory nuts, 
there was an admirable unanimity 
op the great questions, whether 
peaches were not better than oran- 
ges, and whether strawberries with 
cream and sugar were not the great- 
est luxury upon earth. Many in- 
genious things were now said on the 
prices of these articles, the best time 
of the day or of the season to pur- 
chase them ; together with some 
particular details of extravagance 
and imposition in venders, and dex- 
terity or credulity in buyers. The 
transition was easy from this sub- 
ject to vegetables , and each one’s 
liking and antipathies were given in 
relation to potatoes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, radishes, sallads, &c. &c. 
Here again, while there was great 
variety of sentiment on the merits 
of the above roots, there was a most 
cordial concurrence, and much elo- 
quent encomium on the transcendant 
excellence of young great peas....„ 
Each one detailed her practice in 
purchasing and eating this delicious 
product, borne made it a rule never 


to buy till they were elev&n-pence 
the half-peck. Some were careful 
to buy a great quantity at a time, 
but to buy them seldom, while others 
bought them in smaller portions, but 
constantly. Some lived upon them, 
while in season, altogether ; others 
admitted them proportionally or oc- 
casionally ; while some were so un- 
fortunate that their health required 
them, after repeated trials, long de- 
lays, and infinite reluctances, to re- 
nounce them altogether. 

The company now launched out 
into judicious animadversions upon 
house-keeping, and all its various 
departments; of going to market, 
managing servants, locking up pan- 
tries, brushing furniture, and the 
like. A great number of particu- 
lars were detailed on each of these 
heads ; each one having of course 
a practice and experience in some 
respect peculiar to herself, and many 
instructive anecdotes were related, 
servingtoexplain the various systems 
now in use. Much debate took place, 
as to the preference of male or fe- 
male servants ; young or old ; of 
sending a servant to market, or go- 
ing ourselves ; of the comparative 
merits of cellar kitchens, and kit- 
chens on the upper floor, with the 
respective advantages of different 
habitations ; each one giving the his- 
tory of their own, including the time 
of taking, the duration of their re- 
sidence, and the vicissitudes in the 
rent, and the resolutions formed, with 
the motives giving rise to them, as 
to remaining or removing ; together 
with the conduct and inducements 
of each, as to dividing their time 
between town and country, and of 
the feelings either of terror or in- 
difference with which each regarded 
that periodical pest, the yellow 
fever. 

Hre the lady who had attempt- 
ed, on a former occasion, though 
without success, to introduce the 
nightingale, endeavoured to draw 
out the yellow fever into some re- 
marks, as to the real influence of 
that disease, and of pestilence in ge- 
neral, on public prosperity and pri- 
vate happiness ; but these abstruse 
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and insipid topics instantly gave 
place to eloquent narrations of. par- 
ticular cases of head-ach and tooth- 
ach ; in which, as two men, one of 
whom at least had ears, were pre- 
sent, great care was taken to steer 
dear of all feminine and sexual 
causes of complaint Had the ladies 
been alone, no doubt the discussions 
on this head would have taken a 
turn much more minutely and per- 
sonally interesting. 

After a while, the conversation 
coming to a pause, one asked an- 
other, who had lately arrived from 
Hew York, how she was pleased 
with that city ? There followed 
upon this hint, vet y copious and 
animated displays of the compara- 
tive merits of the two cities, to 
which all present contributed in pro- 
portion to their actual or hearsay 
information. On these interesting 
points, the variety of opinion was 
noundless : the battery and its salt 
airs and sea prospects came in for 
a large share of encomium, but to 
which of the two cities, as to its 
walks and environs, its churches 
and theatres, the preference was 
due upon the whole, was a question 
handled with much ardour. The 
principal grace urged in favour of 
New York was its boundless hospi- 
tably, while poor Philadelphia was 
but feebly defended from the charge 
of being egregiously deficient in this 
virtue, and several instances were 
recounted greatly to the dishonour 
of its inhabitants. An enquiry as to 
which city contained the greatest 
quantity of female beauty, brought 
upon the carpet many disquisitions 
on beauty in general, and particular 
portraits of ladies, either abounding 
or deficient in this inestimable com- 
modity. 

As beauty is justly supposed to be 
greatly indebted to ornament and 
dress, the transition was obvious 
and easy to the merits and demerits 
of the reigning fashion, in cutting 
robes, adjusting hair, and trimming 
hats, together with a critical review 
of the style of embellishment pecu- 
liar to each lady of their acquain- 


tance, and the cost of this article 
and that. 

All this variety of matter by.no 
means exhausted the company, for 
they had Still a half hour to be- 
stow very busily, in settling the pre- 
sent state of the whole circle of their 
friends, male and female, on the 
subject of love and marriage ; all 
the matches at present impending 
were counted up, and their degree 
of forwardness examined ; and af- 
ter a copious detail of unrequited 
loves and abortive courtships, the 
risit winded up with 44 Please give 
me my hat and my shawl,” and 
44 What’s your haste ? *tis still very 
early.” 

After this account which I gave to 
my deaf friend, I had much trouble in 
defending the ladies from the charges 
which he uncivilly brought against 
them, of employing the divine faculty 
of speech upon nothing, or worse than 
nothing. The ladies, however, must 
not mistake me ; I only mean that I 
had much trouble to convince him ; 
merely to advance unanswerable 
arguments in their favour, was a 
very easy task. The importance 
and dignity of these topics are easily 
established ; while it is impossible 
to prove that the themes which 
sometimes occupy the attention of 
those who call themselves the learn- 
ed and the wise, are not truly insig- 
nificant and worthless. 

Of what moment, for example, 
can it be to any woman in her social 
or domestic character ; what in- 
struction can she possibly derive in 
performing the incessant and re- 
spectable duties of a mother and 
mistress of a family, and of a mem- 
ber of society, from" settling the style 
of dressing the hair, or furnishing a 
house, which prevailed three hun- 
dred years ago, or a thousand miles 
off ? All the science of Newton, 
could not be exchanged in market 
for a pound of butter ; a woman had 
much better know nothing about the 
population of China, than to be igno- 
rant of the contents of her hen-coop, 
or her egg-basket A single gold- 
finch in one’s cage is worth all thq, 
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ostriches in Zaara, and all the night- 
ingales in Europe; and she who 
should suffer her squirrel to perish 
by neglect, while absorbed in weigh- 
ing the merits and supplying the de- 
lects of the zoological arrangements 
of Linnaeus, would be worthy of 
something sharper than ridicule. It 
is of far greater moment to know the 
current wages of a cook, or the 
qualifications of a nurse, a laundt 
ress, or a butcher, than to be a 
perfect judge of the merits of Ci- 
cero or C*sar, or to be acquaint- 
ed with the revenue of the Turkish 
or British empires. Trenton or 
New York, she may one day visit, 
or even make it her permanent 
abode. Surely then her curiosity 
is far more natural and judicious 
respecting the circumstances of that 
city, than those of Lima or Aleppo. 
A broken pane in her bed-chamber, 
or a fit of the tooth-ach, is more 
justly the object of her attention, 
because it more immediately and 
materially affects her own welfare, 
than the earthquake which swal- 
lowed up seven cities seven thou- 
sand miles off, or Justinian’s plague, 
■Which killed half the human race a 
dozen centuries ago. 

Such topics as occurred in the 
above conversation all relate to the 
actual condition of the talkers, to 


subjects which must oftenest occur to, 
and most nearly affect every human 
being, which fail under their imme- 
diate observation, and as to which 
every one present has some know- 
ledge and some interest How little 
reason, therefore, is there in the ar- 
rogant contempt and imagined su- 
periority of those .who caU them- 
selves the learned ; who busy them- 
selves about things which have no 
relation to their own condition, which 
happened at distant times or in re- 
mote regions, and of which there- 
fore it is impossible to gain any pre- 
cise or satisfactory knowledge. It 
is an old though not a trite remark, 
that the education of women, in 
most respects, embraces nothing but 
what is useful to them, and which 
they can turn to prompt and con- 
tinual account in their passage 
through life ; while that of men is 
occupied with f solemn trifles and 
cmqbrous pedantry. The most va- 
luable years of our youth are com- 
monly spent in acquiring sciences or 
languages, incapable of any useful 
application in our course through 
the world, and seldom even contri- 
buting to our solitary amusement, 
since they are soon supplanted in 
the memory by objects to which 
necessity confines our attention. 

ALPHQNSO, 


POETRY.... 

For the Literary Magazine. 

LINES 

BY A YOUNG LADY. 

Written at the Ptutaick , July, 

PRONE to admire the ever-changeful 
scene, 

Which nature opens to the observant 
eye, 

To tread, delighted, the enamelPd green. 
And gaze, with rapture, on the starry 
sky* 


.ORIGINAL. 

To trace the murmYmg stream’s retiring 
shore, 

And, stretch’d along its bank, to lin- 
ger there, 

Or, startling, catch the torrent’s distant 
roar, 

Or climb where rocks their towering 
summits rear; 

Here ’mid these wilds, we wind our do • 
vious way, 

And trace each path remote from hu- 
man ken; 

Beneath the shadowy rocks now pensive 
stray. 

Now wander through the deep en- 
tangled glen. 
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Hark ! the loud tumult of the water’s 
roar! 

Behold yon foaming stream’s impetu- 
ous tide! 

See headlong dash'd upon the rocky 
shore* 

The oak, all shatter'd, once the forest’s 
pride ! 

Exhaustless flood ! no interval is thine ; 

Each day, sash night, still hurrying 
thro' the vales, 

No winter’s icy bands thy course coniine. 

No summer's blase thy glittering tide 
exhales. 

Ceaseless the thunder of thy tumbling 
waves 

Here Silence ne'er a residence has 
• found; 

Unwearied Echo answers from her caves. 

And shakes the hills and hanging 
cliffs around. 

For ages shall these roaring waters glide. 

These rocks succeeding ages shall re- 
main; 

While a few years shall stop the purple 
tide. 

That now with ardour swells the 
youthful vein. 

Yet rocks the ruthless hand of Time 
shall feel ; 

E’en ocean’s self, m years, shall roll 
away: 

Eternity on man has stampt the seal 

That gives the promise of eternal day. 

M. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

A COPY Or VERSES, 

Written by Susannah Wright, on re- 
moving from Chester to the banks of 
Susquehannah, in the year 1736; 
where she afterwards lived near 60 
years. 

FROM all the social world estrang’d. 
In desert wilds and woods, 

Books and engaging friends exchang’d 
For pendant rocks and floods ; 

Nature’s uncultivated face 
A varying aspect wears; 

But every charm and every gract 
Are sunk in stronger cares. 


Each morning dawn to labour calls, 
Through noontide’s sultry sun, 

And when the dew of ev'ning fails . 
The task is but begun. 

Lamps (wont to guide calm midnight 
hours 

O’er the amusing page, 

Ofpoetry th’ enchanting pow’rt. 

The wisdom of the sage) 

Now gild the midnight hours of toil, 
’Till weary nature fails, 

’Till glimmering they have spent their o3 f 
And balmy sleep prevails ; 

Till morning dawn renews the day. 
And with the day its care ; 

So pass the hours of life away 
Through the unvarying year. 

Ah ! how unlike those days of peace 
By earlier prospects given ! 

But hush, my heart, thy murmurs cease, 
And take thy lot from heaven. 

With spirit act thy painful part. 

Subdue thy erring will, 

Thy passions regulate, thy heart 
Guard from each thought of ill. 

Then shall thy warning hours of day, 

(If life such hours shall bring) 

Pass like a cloudless eve away 
To an eternal spring. 

i 

Meantime enjoy this season fair, 

And every joy that's given ; 

Shake from thy mind this weight of 
care. 

And bless indulgent heaven. 

Behold the trees their leaves resume. 
The shrubs and herbage rise, 
Unbidden flowers the groves perfume. 
And all serene the skies. 

Behold the mom and evening sun 
The rock and water-fall, 

Retract the wrong that thou hast done 
To scenes that never pall ; 

A scene the hand of nature drew 
With all surpassing skill, 

Keeps through a thousand ages new 
Its pristine glories still. 

The morning sun revives and warms. 

In native splendour bright ; 

And evening soft, with wonted charms. 
Leads on the shades of night. 
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The moon as pom her beams can shed, 
And stars as brightly glow. 

As when yon arch of heaven was spread 
% First o’er this world below. 

Behold the mom and evening sun, 

The rock and water-fall. 

Retract the wrong, that thou hast’ done 
To scenes that never pall. 


SELECTED. 

THE DISCONTENTED RABBIT. 

A PETER-PINDAH1C FABLE. 

A RABBIT who had all his life been 
pent 

Within a hutch, at length grew discon- 
tent, 

And having nothing else to do. 

Amused himself in meditation 

On a poor rabbit’s luckless situation. 

Compared with other animals he 
knew. 

u Alas!” he cried, 44 how many ills I 
bear, 

“ And what a happy dog is yonder 
hare! 

•• He roves thro* wood or field contented, 
free, 

“ He has no cares or troubles, none 
at all ; 

** He can see life, enjoy society, 

“ And when he pleases give his 
friends a call. 

•* For food no human tyrant’s aid he 
needs, 

** But as thro* gardens in and out he 
pops, 

44 On what best suits his taste he freely 
feeds — 

“ On cabbage now, and now on tur- 
nip tops; 

44 Whilst I, with these infernal bars be- 
set, 

M Must be content with any thing I get. 

44 Yet why should I 

44 Thus tamely bear the loss of liberty, 

44 Whom nature made as proper to be 
44 free 

44 As he? 

•* It surely never was by nature meant 

44 ^hat I in this vile prison should be 
imm’d. 


44 I’ll not endure it, no, if I consent 
44 To bear it any longer, I’ll bed - d . 

44 But how shall I escape my keeper’s 
clutch ? 

44 I have it ■ -'when he opens next my 
hutch, 

44 Instead of tamely sitting like a dolt, 

44 I’ll slily make a spring and out I’ll 
bolt.” 

The opportunity occunr*d, 

And Bunny really kept his word. 

And now, from all restraint set free, 

He frisk’d about with wond’rous glee, 
Till with his exercise he hungry’ grew, 
Then food he sought, and found 
enough, 

But found it very sorry stuff 

To what he’d been accustom’d to. 

To grumble now howeyer ’twas too late> 
So quietly he ate.— 

Just so the rake in holy fable, 

Who used in style to sit at table. 

And on all sorts of danttes dine. 

Till he turned wicked sinner. 

And then was forced to mess with filthy 
swine, 

Or go as he deserved without his din- 
ner. 

At last he met the envied hare. 

And vaunting told the whole affair 
Of his escape, no doubt expecting praise. 
And begg’d to know how best to spend 
his days, 

Requesting too his kind advice. 

If he again should stand in need of 
food, 

As ’twas most probable he should. 
Where he might get a bit of something 
nice. 

Puss shook his head; 44 The scheme 
you’ll rue,” 

Says he , 44 or I am much mistaken, 

44 Of having a good home forsaken, 

44 To try a life of which you nothing 
knew. 

44 How could you such a thing design ? 
44 You foolish fellow ! how imagine 
44 That you were suited to engage in 
44 A state so arduous as mine ? 

A thousand terrors, guns, hounds, snares, 
44 Against us hares, 

44 Are by the human race employ’d. 
Which you ne’er learnt the cunning to 
avoid. 
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m Besides yon are not to be told, 

It soon will grow confounded cold, 

•• And yon can ne’er your tender hide 
expose 

*• To frosts and snows. 

* Upon my soul 1 fear you’ll feel it 
much; 

« For you must be unseason’d to the 
blast, 

«« You who have all your winters past 
« Within a nice warm comfortable 
hutch. 


44 Then while you may, my counsel take, 
44 And to your keeper straight go back, 
« His pardon humbly to implore, 

“ And tell him you’ll do so no more.” 


He scarce had ended, when the sudden 
cry 

Of a loud yelping pack 
Approaching briskly at his back 
Obliged him hastily to fly. 


Puss doubtless tipt them all the double. 
Or gave at least the curs some trouble. 
But finding such an easy prey. 

They snapt up Bunny in their way. 


A two-fold moral here’s convey’d. 

That should with double praise be paid. 
Imprimis, you are made to learn. 

How folks of discontented turn. 

Of ev*ry state they have not tried 
Can only see the pleasant side. 


You next are taught, by Bunny’s fate. 
Your powers not to over-rate. 

He vainly thought himself a hare, 
Think yourself only— what you are. 


THE CASTLE OF MYSTERY. 

EMBOSOM’D within the deep shade 
of a wood, 

Stupendous and gloomy a castle there 
stood, 

All awful and drear to the sight $ 

The ivy thick cluster’d around its huge 
wall. 

Its dungeons were deep, and its turrets 
were tall, 

And it chill’d all the soul with affright. 

Its chambers above scarce admitted a 

ray. 

Its caverns below were unbless’d by the 
day. 

Its ramparts Were lofty and strong : 

In silence and awe on the forest it 
frown’d. 

The solitude deep that prevail’d all 
around 

Not a bird ever cheer’d with its song* 

Yet oft the chance traveller pallid with 
fear. 

Dread sounds from this castle hath tar- 
ried to hear. 

When midnight hath shaded the 
wood; 

Loud shrieks and mad howling! in dis- 
sonance deep, 

Amid the long hours of darkness and 
sleep, 

Have frozen the traveller’s blood. 

Unknown were its tenants, for none hat) 
been seen 

For many long years who had ventured 
within. 

This mansion of horror to see ; 

For alas ! a sad story of death and dis- 
may 

Belongs to this castle, and reader, I pray. 

When you hear what it is — tell it me. 


SELECTIONS. 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES OF MEDICAL 
PRACTICE AT PARIS, IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE ridicule of Le Sage against 
excessive blood-letting , in his ac- 


count of the medical practice of Dr. 
Sangrado, may seem to those who 
witness the present practice in Lon- 
don, to rise to an extravagance that 
entirely loses sight of the reality. 
But he who reads the letters of Guy 
Patin will be of a different mind* 
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Patin was zealous, to an inconceiv- 
able degree, for purging and letting 
blood, in almost everr case of dis- 
ease ; and so were all his contem- 
poraries of the college of physicians 
at Paris, who were accounted to be 
regular, not quackish innovating 
practitioners. 

Speaking of Hoffmann, a German 
physician, whom, in many respects, 
he highly admired, Patin adds, in a 
tone of commiseration, w The honest 
man, however, knows not much of 
the use of bleeding’* — Le bonne 
homme ne connoit pas grande chose 
a la soignee. He complains else- 
where, that the greatest abuses of 
medicine, in the innovating practice 
of some of his contemporaries, arose 
finom the neglect of blood-letting, and 
the use of certain pharmaceutical 
nostrums, which were recommend- 
ed in tiie works of Arabian physi- 
cians. In intermittent fevers, Patin, 
as himself relates, taught, that there 
was nothing so useful as very copi- 
ous bleeding. The first president 
of the parliament of Paris, Lamoig- 
non, then an old man, and a great 
patron of literature, had been ill. 
His physician, M. Guenaut, after 
treating him with many bleedings, 
put him, at length, on a course of 
purging : the good man became 
daily worse ; they returned to bleed- 
ing ; and Patin complains bitterly of 
Guenaut for not emptying the pre- 
sident’s veins more entirely at the 
first. A. M. Courteis, one of Patin’s 
friends, had been ill : Patin boasts 
of having cured him, moyennant 
dix-huit saignecs , W vingt purga- 
tions. He was heartily sincere in 
favour of blood-letting ; for, after 
passing a sleepless night under the 
pain ot the tooth-ach, the first thing 
he did in the morning was to have 
himself bled for it in both arms. He 
tells elsewhere of a bookseller of the 
name of Rocolet : u I was thirty 
years his physician; I made him 
lose, in that time, a great deal of 
blood, and yet, to my surprize, hi is 
now dead.” Mrs. Patin, in her old 
age, was taken ill of a fever ; twe *ve 
bleedings, however, prescribed by 
her husband, restored her to health ; 


upon which honest Dr. Guy ex- 
claims, with Joachim de Bellay, w 0 
bonne , 0 sainte, 0 divine soignee /* 
He relates, that he had ordered 
bleeding, with good success, for chil- 
dren who were not more than three 
days old. The ministers were care- 
fully bled for the good of the state. 
M M. Colbert was bled yesterday,* 
writes Patin to his correspondent, 
on the 6th of March, 1663 : u M. 
Le Tellier is ill of a fever, for 
which he has been already bled four 
times.* The famous Vanderlinden 
died at Leyden, at the age of 53, of 
a defluxion on his lunes, for which 
he would not allow himself to be 
bled, but took some doses of anti- 
mony. M What a pity !” exclaims 
Patin, w to compose so many books, 
to have so much Greek and Latin 
at his fin vers* ends, and, after all, to 
die of a fever and catarrh ... Mins se 
faire saigner . I am much better 
off with my ignorance, and now and 
then a bleeding. But for bleeding I 
should have died like him, three 
years since. I would rather cast my 
blood upon the dunghill, than com- 
mit my body to the grave. Such are 
the deaths of fools and chemists 1” 

After a due course of blood-let- 
ting, if the patient still survived, he 
was put, according to the rules of 
the college, upon a course of as vio- 
lent purgation with senna ; and, if 
the strength of his constitution was 
such as to triumph also over this 
mode of attack, he was then suffered 
to escape into the country, and to 
recruit upon ass’s milk. There 
were few diseases in which, on one 
pretence or another, this method of 
practice was not more or less fol- 
lowed. Where it failed of success, 
its authors loudly boasted, that they 
acted upon the authority of Galen ; 
and affirmed, that the failures were 
only because all human means were, 
in those unfortunate cases, vain to 
save. 

On the other hand, there were 
not wanting innovators, who derided 
Patin and the other physicians of the 
old school, as merely medicines de 
Grec et de Latin ; and who boldly 
promised to work wonders in the 
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mYt of healing, by means of new cer- 
tain specifics. 

Bezoar was one of these specifics, 
which Patin boldly stigmatized as a 
vain idolum fatuorum. 

Another of these new specifics 
was tea, which began, about the 
year 1748, to be much celebrated at 
Paris. Chancellor Seguier brought 
it first into reputation. Theses were 
written in its praise. And it was, in 
particular, said to produce effects 
pleasingly exhilarating and invigor- 
ating on the powers of the mind. 
But Patin, and all the physicians of 
the old school, indignantly scorned 
the pretence. A Dr. Morisset, of 
the college, was the author of a die- 
sis in favour of this impertinent no- 
velty of the age, as Patin calls it, 
against which almost the whole col- 
lege rose in arms. Some doctors 
committed the copies which were 
sent them of it to the flames, others 
put it aside, as charta ad apurcoa 
tcsua reservanda. 

Antimony was a remedy much 
more prevalent, though not less odi- 
ous to Patin and his friends of the 
school of Galen. Guenaut, one of 
the court physicians, often prescrib- 
ed it ; and whenever a patient who 
had tidcen of it happened to die, Pa- 
tin, and the other adversaries of this 
remedy, if the incident came to their 
ears, foiled not to cry out, that the 
antimony had killed them. It was 
often given in the form of emetic 
wine ; and no opportunity was miss- 
ed by the physicians who disliked it, 
of stigmatizing this wine as abso- 
lutely a poison. 

Quinquina, or Jesuit 9 s bark , had 
begun to be administered as a re- 
medy in tertian and quartan fevers. 
The famous Fouquet, in the begin- 
nmg of his imprisonment, had occa- 
sion to take quinquina, but was, Pa- 
tin says, little the better for it. It 
was denied by the followers of Ga- 
len to be capable of doing any good, 
except after a good course ot bleed- 
ing and purging. Patin thought 
that it tended to bring on the dropsy. 

Mercury was likewise a favou- 
rite prescription with some. It had 
been ordered by a physician of 

VOL. II. NO. IX. 


Patin’s acquaintance, for a com- 
plaint in the lungs. Tons leafoua 
nesont pas dans Iff a petitea-maiaona , 
was Patin’s remark upon this occa- 
sion. 

Powder of pearl was often pre- 
scribed, to the great indignation of 
Patin, by some of his brethren, 
whom he accuses as less the friends 
of their patients than of the apothe- ' 
caries. 

Opium was another of the new 
medicines greatly abhorred by the 
physicians of the good old school, 
and branded as a frequent cause of 
deaths. 

The queen mother, Anne of Aus- 
tria, was afflicted, in her last illness, 
with a cancer in her left breast. 
Many quacks offered their assist- 
ance for her cure, but all was in 
vain. Patin, on that occasion, men- 
tions hemlock, as a remedy in use 
for cancers. 

There were constant wars be- 
tween the physicians and the apo- 
thecaries. They often sued one an- 
other in the courts of law, on ac- 
count of their professional quarrels. 
Patin, hearing that an apothecary 
of the name of Moze had spoken re- 
spectfully of his character, express- 
ed great surprize to hear so much 
as that he had a friend in that craft ; 

44 For,” said he, 44 1 have done no 
thing to deserve their good will I 
never prescribed bezoar nor cordial 
waters, mithridate nor theriaca, nor 
confection of hyacinth, nor alkcrmes, 
nor viper-powder, nor emetic-wine, 
nor pearls, nor precious stones, and 
such like Arabian fooleries. The 
medicines I prescribe are neither 
rare nor dear.” 


HAIR CHANGED THROUGH 
FRIGHT. 

IT is related of A boy, in one of 
the rudest parts of the county of 
Clare, in Ireland, that, in order to 
destroy some eaglets lodged in a 
hole 100 feet from the summit of a 
rock which rose 400 feet perpendi- 
cular from the sea, he caused him- 
5 
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self to be suspended by a rope, with 
a scimitar in his hand for his de- 
fence, should he meet with an at- 
tack from the old ones ; which pre- 
caution was found necessary, for no 
sooner had his companions lowered 
him to the nest, than one of the old 
* eagles made at him with great fury, 
at which he struck, but, unfortunate- 
‘ ly missing his aim, nearly cut 
through the rope that supported him. 
Describing his horrible situation to > 
his comrades, they cautiously, and 
safely, drew him up ; when it was 
found that his hair, which a quarter 
of an hour before was a dark auburn, 
was changed to grey. Another in- 
stance is given in a selection of 
anecdotes, See. by L. J. Rede, under 
the article Affright; and a similar 
account is reported erf the late unfor- 
tunate queen of France, during her 
first night of arrest and, imprison- 
ment ; out as circumstances of this 
nature have been heard of by almost 
every one, it would only be wasting 
time to notice more. 

It is well known that grief, fear, 
surprize, rage, fee. when violent, 
affect the hair .; but whence that 
partial change of colour, and in the 
two first instances only, for I never 
heard that surprize or rage ever 
caused it, si what I cannot at pre- 
sent account for. Until I am more 
convinced of the truth of this, I shall 
think it wrong to conclude, that 
premature grey hairs are an indica- 
tion of their possessors being either 
more susceptible of those passions, 
or that they have unfortunately ex- 
perienced more circumstances that 
give rise to them, than* any other 
persons. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THEBES AND 
TROY. • 

THE origin of those wjJdand fan- 
tastic fables, which we meetyrith in' 
the romances of the middle ages, 
concerning the knights of Thebes 
and Troy, may be traced to the fol- 
lowing circumstances. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the 


writings of Dictys of Crete, and of 
Dares the Phrygian, came to be 
known in Europe; but the know- 
ledge which they imparted of the 
fables of ancient times was imper- 
fect and confused, as their works 
were preserved only in that muti- 
lated condition in which they had 
escaped the ravages of time. They 
wanted, besides, that romantic var- 
nish, which was requisite to make 
them acceptable in die age of chi- 
valry. To supply these defects, 
Guido di Cotonna, a learned civilian 
and eminent poet of his time, un- 
dertook, about the year 1216,Jto in- 
terweave with the ancient legends, 
the romantic manners of the middle 
ages, tournaments, single combats, 
and adventures of knight-errantry. 
The favourable reception which the 
world bestowed on this amplification 
of the Trojan stories, induced the 
author to compose a romance in 
prose, concerning the Trojan war, 
in the Latin tongue. In this work, 
he also introduced the siege of The- 
bes, and the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts from Ovid, Statius, and Vale- 
rius Flaccus. With a view to em- 
bellish the feats of his hero by ima- 
ginary adventures, the author min- 
gles together all manner of orna- 
ments and fables, old and new, 
Grecian and Arabian, Asiatic and 
European. His heroes are well ac- 
quainted with alchemy and astro- 
logy, deeply versed in sorcery and 
exorcism, and frequently engaged 
with dragons and griffins. This 
book of tnily wonderful adventures 
was translated into the new lan- 


guages of the several countries ; into 
kalian, German, French, and the 
Scandinavian languages of the north, 
and by this means it soon came into 
universal circulation. The great 
families of Europe were so captivat- 
ed with the Grecian heroes, that 
they all wished to derive their ori- 
gin from them : and the monks, to 
give proofs of their classical know- 
ledge, vied with each other in tra- 
cing out some shoot of the Greek and 
Roman names, by which the noble fa- 
milies of modern times might assert 
their connection with the Trojan 
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heroes. This mixture of ancient 
and modern fables and manners pro- 
duced the most wild confusion in 
the brains of the knights-errant~~». 
They talked of Alexander the 
great as a second Charlemagne, 
and surrounded him with twelve 
renowned peers. Theseus, Jason, 
and Hercules were made to sit down 
with Arthur at his round table. 
The Greek heroes broke a lance 
with the far-famed knights of the 
middle ages, entering the lists ac- 
cording to the most approved usages 
of chivalry ; and Charlemagne was 
made to undertake the hazardous 
enterprize of again piloting the ship 
Argo to Colchis. 


▲ PICTURE OF LONDON. 

* 

Continued from flag pe 158. 

FROM the theatres the mind na- 
turally turns to those exhibitions in 
which the painter and the sculptor 
display their rival excellence. They, 
also, are the delineators of men and 
of manners. They give the features, 
the costume , the scenery, of differ- 
ent nations. They represent the 
actions of great men, the victories 
of the brave, the harmonies of do- 
mestic life, and the fascinations of 
personal beauty, with an effect at 
once pleasing and powerful. The 
portraits of sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who presented not only the form, 
the feature, but the mind, on his 
magically breathing canvas, will live 
with those of Vandyke andRuebens ; 
while the landscapes of Gainsbo- 
rough, Loutherbourg, Turner, and 
sir George Beaumont, may, without 
peril by comparison, embellish the 
same gallery with those of Claude 
de Lorraine and Carlo Maratti. 

A public exhibition is (me of the 
most fostering spheres for the ex- 
pansion of genius. But, in the 
world of painting as well as of let- 
ters, prejudice and partiality should 
be divested of its poisons, lest they, 
in time, contaminate and blast the 
very root of genius. We have seen 


pictures of peculiar excellence pla- 
ced in so unfavourable a light, that 
they have not only lost their effect, 
but have even been precluded from 
observation ; while the coarse daub- 
ings of more flowerful artists have 
glared through the broad sign- 
posts of arrogance and folly. Yet 
among the oruaments of the art we' 
have to boast a Northcote, a West- 
all, a Lawrence, a Fuseli, and a 
Porter. The last mentioned artist 
is now rising rapidly on the horizon 
of genius ; and it is honourable to 
the taste and cultivation of the age 
we live in, that a young man under 
twenty-two years of age has pro- 
duced a picture, which is an orna- 
ment to die art, and a splendid proof 
of a bold and capacious imagina- 
tion*. 

The travels of Mr. Flaxman have 
cultivated a taste, pure and expan- 
sive. His casts, after the antique* 
are executed with an effect and pre- 
cision which will embellish our pub- 
lic buildings and our private galle- 
ries for centuries to come. It is 
greatly to be lamented that this ma- 
jestic art has hitherto been little 
cultivated in Britain. Statues, busts, 
and vases, which almost universally 
embellish the public edifices, and 
the private habitations of the nobili- 
ty, and even of the middling classes, 
in Italy, are seldom seen in the halls 

or galleries of English houses. 

There are, indeed, collections of the 
very first order in the possession of 
individuals in this country. Wilton, 
the seat of the earl of Pembroke ; 
Stourhead, the princely palace of sir 
Richard Hoare ; and Mr. Townley, 
of Park-street, Westminster, have 
many exquisite and valuable antique 
samples of the sculptor’s art: but, 
whether from the fastidious delicacy 
of false taste, or the farce of habit, is 
yet to be decided, we seldom see this 
wonder-moving power of giving the 
human form with all its grace and 
symmetry encouraged, or even ap- 
proved, by the mass of organized 
society. Why cannot the British 

* The Storming of Seringapstaa, 
now exhibiting at die Lyceum. 
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sculptor exercise that divine spirit 
of emulation which immortalized the 
Grecian art ? Why does not a Flax- 
man, by an original master-piece, 
dispute the wreath of fame with the 
most celebrated sculptors of antiqui- 
ty ? To the labours and the taste of* 
Mr. Flaxman, however, the public 
will ever be indebted ; his exertions 
promise to awaken that taste for the 
art in which he excels, which has 
not only been dormant, but scarcely 
ever been cherished into vigour, in 
this country. 

The best public specimens of mo- 
dem sculpture are those which em- 
bellish the gothic aisles of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Yet even there they are 
so crowded together, so mingled 
with awkward, uncouth, and heavy 
designs, ill executed and ill arrang- 
ed, that more than half their beauty 
is lost in the chaos of inconsistency ; 
and it is a disgrace to the sculptors 
art, as well as to the finest monu- 
ment of gothic architecture, that 
Westminster Abbey exhibits, even 
in these enlightened days, a wax- 
work puppet-show of kings and 
queens, which would disgrace the 
booth of an itinerant mountebank. 

Sculpture might be exhibited to 
the greatest advantage in the sub- 
lime temple of St Paul : a building 
which, though of more diminutive 
construction than the far-famed St 
Peter’s at Rome, is infinitely more 
beautiful in the minuti a of its exter- 
nal decorations. This splendid build- 
ing would display monumental tro- 
phies with considerable effect, pro- 
vided they were tastefully and judi- 
ciously disposed. Our squares ex- 
hibit statues, but they are not of the 
first order. One, indeed, presents 
a gilded horse and its rider, which 
conveys the idea of a gingerbread 
composition ; while another has a 
stagnant bason, which in winter is 
frozen over, and in summer sends 
forth its putrid effluvia to poison 
and contaminate the air of the me- 
tropolis. These deformities, howe- 
ver, are beautifully contrasted by 
the plantations of Grosvenor, Port-, 
man, Fitzroy, Leicester, Finsbury/ 


and Soho squares ; and h is to be 
hoped that every open space of 
ground in this great city, will, in the 
course of a few years, afford its in- 
habitants this species of summer 
promenade. 

Though the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis of England have not that 
ardent taste for public entertain- 
ments which has long characterized 
the French nation, still we see our 
spectacles well attended by nearly 
all ranks of persons ; and even the 
lowest orders of society enjoy the 
hutnprous scenes of Sadler’s Wells, 
the wonderful horsemanship of Ast- 
ley, and the pantomimic, pageants of 
similar theatres, though the dear- 
ness of provisions, and the augmen- 
tation of taxes, afford incessant 
sources for gloomy and painful ru- 
mination in the retirement of the 
chamber. 

The public promenades, particu- 
larly on the sabbath, are thronged 
with pedestrians of all classes, and 
the different ranks of people are 
scarcely distinguishable either by 
their dress or their manners. The 
duchess, and her femme de chambre y 
are dressed exactly alike : the no- 
bleman and his groom are equally 
ambitious of displaying the neat boot, 
the cropped head, and the external 
decorations, as well as the quaint 
language, of the stable-boy. The 
dapper milliner, and the sauntering 
female of slender reputation, imitate 
the woman of fashion, in the choice 
of their clothes, and the tenour of 
their conversation ; while all ranks 
of females display a lightness of dra- 
pery, which would completely cha- 
racterise the dimensions of a Gre- 
cian statue. 

Among die crowds of feminine 
nothing », if I may be allowed to use 
the expression, we behold some of 
the sex who are an honour to genius, 
and to human nature. The women 
of England have, by their literary 
labours, reached an altitude of men- 
tal excellence, far above those of 
any other nation. The works, which 
every year have been published by 
females, do credit to the very high- 
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est walks of literature : to enumerate 
names, will be unnecessary ; their 
productions will be their passports 
to immortality ! We have also sculp- 
tors, modellers, paintresses, and fe- 
male artists of every description. 
Mrs. Darner, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Cosway, and Miss Linwood, have 
produced specimens of art that will 
be long admired and cherished as 
ornaments to the country. 

It cannot be a matter of astonish- 
ment, that few. examples of genius 
have been known to burst forth m the 
splendid sphere of courtly life. The 
hours which are now appropriated 
to pleasure and to repose, are so hos- 
tile to reflection, and so contradicto- 
ry to nature, that nothing but vapid 
amusement, or apathy springing 
from satiety, can be expected from 
our women of exalted birth ; yet the 
names of the duchess of Devonshire, 
ladies Spencer, Lucan, Besborough, 
and a few others, are striking exam- 
ples of fine taste, and finished exe- 
cution in the magical graces, both of 
the pen and of the pencil. 

Tne gusto for foreign dramas, fo- 
reign music, and foreign cookery, 
has alf;o been displayed, of late years, 
in the buildings of the metropolis. I 
will not pretend to decide, whether 
or not this climate is congenial to 
the change ; but, unquestionably, the 
modern style of architecture has con- 
siderably beautified the cities and 
towns of Great Britain. With tills 
taste in houses, the household esta- 
blishments have also undergone a 
metamorphosis; and foreign ser- 
vants now hold the highest stations 
in the domestic department of our 
most distinguished families. French 
servants are at this moment employ- 
ed even by the loftiest of our nobili- 
ty ; and the fairest dames of courtly 
distinction cannot fancy themselves 
well drest, unless they employ a 
French milliner, and a French 
femme de chambre . 

The bvuleversement of every 
thing in the polite world is in no- 
thing more outre than in the dispo- 
sal of time. The early meals of our 
ancestors were conducive to that 


hardihood, which is rarely met with 
in the feminized race of modem no- 
bility. Those who have been most 
brilliantly distinguished, since the 
middle of the last century, have been 
reared either in the school of arras, 
or on the wild bosom of the ocean. 
They have not been the sickly plants 
of a fashionable hot-bed, where in- 
dolence begets vice, and vice be- 
comes the parent of lassitude, apa- 
thy, disease, and death. The break- 
fast at sun-rise, the noon-tide repast, 
and the twilight pillow of repose, 
which marked the days of queen 
Elizabeth, are now exchanged for 
the evening brea^st, and the mid- 
night dinner ; while the dawn is ush- 
ered in with a supper, and the mom-i 
ing hours wasted in enervating 
slumbers. Even the cheek of beau- 
ty fades, prematurely, by the taper 
light of the sun -excluding ball-room ; 
and the public markets are mono- 
polized; or, at least, gleaned, of the 
most rare and unseasonable provi- 
sions, while the sons and daughters 
of genius and of labour are starving 
in the obscure abodes of industry or 
sorrow. 

Among the nuisances which not 
only disgrace, but contaminate the 
air of the metropolis, there are none 
so much in need of reformation as 
the practice of driving and killing 
cattle. Slaughtering-houses never 
should be permittee* in a great and 
populous city. The barbarity which 
is daily practised in the streets of 
London, cannot fail to shock huma- 
nity ; while the foot-passengers are 
exposed to the most imminent peril, 
by the conduct of the butchers* boys, 
drovers, See. On those days when 
the beast-market is held in Smith- 
field, it is dangerous to walk the 
streets in any part of the metropo- 
lis ; but particularly in the avenues 
which lead to the different markets. 
We read of the sacrifices of ancient 
times with a mixture of horror and 
pity ; yet we behold in this country, 
which boasts its humanity and its 
police, more cruelty exercised to- 
wards the brute creation, than was 
ever exhibited, or tolerated, in the 
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ages of acknowledged barbarism ! 
This instance appears the more ex- 
traordinary, when we reflect that 
the English are not by nature a san- 
guinary people : assassinations are 
less common in this, than in every 
other country ; duelling is frequently 
avoided by the hardy courage of the 
pugilist ; and even at times of pub- 
lic commotion, it has been proved 
by experience that an English po- 
pulace is always more inclined to 
plunder than to massacre. 

London has to boast, among its 
numerous advantages, that of pos- 
sessing the most ti*anscendent pro- 
fessional talents. We have perhaps 
some of the first medical men in tne 
universe ; and, while the valetudi- 
narian sighs for the loss of a Fother- 
gil, and a Warren, he still looks with 
confidence to the learning, judgment, 
and humanity of a Vaughan, a Blane, 
a Fordyce, and a Reynolds ; while 
the different branches of the profes- 
sion are skilfully practised by Rush, 
Carlisle, Knight, Hawkins, and ma- 
ny others, whose reputation has been 
established by long practice, exten- 
sive knowledge, and labours, benefi- 
cial to their follow -creatures. 

The inhabitants of this country 
have acquired a taste for music, 
which I believe was uncultivated by 
our forefathers. The Italian opera, 
in its early establishment, was con- 
sidered as a pernicious species of 
exotic, only transplanted on a Bri- 
tish soil to efleminize the public 
taste. But the gradual power it has 
evinced, has proved that harmony 
can exterminate the most rooted 
prejudices ; for a box at an Italian 
opera house, at this period, is rent- 
ed at the rate of two hundred pounds 
per annum ! and, such is the avidity 
with wliich they are secured, that 
the list is filled, before the manager 
has time to make his yearly enlarge- 
ments for the accommodation of the 
nobility 1 It may appear somewhat 
Enigmatical, that enormous sums are 
lavished on foreign singers, and fo- 
reign musicians, while this island 
has the proud boast of having pro- 
duced a Billington, a Busby, a Shield, 


a Storace*, a Jackson, and many 
ethers, well known in the highest 
circles of the harmonic science. 

London has innumerable hospitals 
for alljSpecies of maladies. They 
are handsome regular buildings, and 
conveniently arranged* aired, and 
cleaned, for the advantage of the pa- 
tients. Yet it is a melancholy truth, 
that while the opera subscription an- 
nually overflows, while two hundred 
pounds, and upwards, are paid for 
small boxes to hear an Italian singer, 
or to see a French dancer, the vo- 
luntary contributions to public cha- 
rities are almost diminished into no- 
thing. This fact is well known, and 
is no less incontrovertible, than it is 
degrading to the humanity of the 
country. 

Th$ custom which prevails, in 
many hospitals, of anatomizing the 
dead bodies, cannot fail to prove 
extremely injurious to the repose 
of the living. A patient, who finds 
himself dangerously ill, cannot be 
supposed to derive much advan- 
tage either from medicine or atten- 
tion, whilst his mind is impressed 
with an idea that his corpse will bo 
exposed to experimental practices. 
There is one hospital, not for from 
Hyde Park corner, from which those 
bodies which are quietly consigned 
to the earth, are interred at the end 
of a nursery-ground ; the coffins laid, 
thinly covered, one over the other, 
and so careslessly enclosed that the 
common rules of decency are scarce- 
ly observed. 

The vice of gaming seems *to 
have reached its climax at the fa- 
shionable end of the metropolis: 
and though the magistrates have en- 
deavoured to check its progress 
among the subordinate ranks of so- 
ciety, is still not only winked at, but 
tolerated, in the higher circles. The 
petty gambler, who opens his shop 
of iniquity with the puny traffic of 
silver, is without mercy punished, 
and held up as an example of de- 
praved maimers ; while the nobles 

* Stephen Storace, born in Devon- 
shire. 
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hold their public clubs, gamble for mental occupation not hurt- 
thousands, out-face the magistrates, ful to the body. 

and defy the laws, with boldness and 

impunity ! It is at the gaming-ta- IN the memoirs of Mrs. Robm- 
bles of the exalted, that our legisla- son, an opinion is inculcated, which 
tors, our nobility, our generals, and I conceive to be a very dangercu* 
our country gentlemen practise error ; and as the opinion is not pe- 
those very vices which the needy culiar to her, but is almost univer- 
and the private individual is punish-, sal in its influence, I believe that he 
ed for attempting. It is at thosd en- who shall demoifetrate it to be an 
nobled midnight scenes of folly and error will perform a work of most 
rapacity, that the demon of sui- extensive utility, by removing & 
cide anticipates his triumphs over powerful barrier to intellectual im- 
the weakness, avarice, and false provement and the increase of hu- 
pride of mortals. The effects of man happiness. It seems to have 
those scenes have recently presented been Mrs. Robinson’s opinion, that 
horrors and death ! yet the ma- mental exertion is not only certain - 
giitrates are passive, and the laws ly destructive to healthy but even 
tardy in the occupation of administer- more destructive than any other 
ing justice ; and it is with sorrow that species of exertion. She says, “ Alas ! 
the moralist and philanthropist have how little did I then know either the 
traced the progress of this pemi- fatigue or the hazard of mental oc- 
v cious propensity even to the private cupations ! How little did I foresee 
assemblies of the most elegant wo- that the day would come, when my 
men ; while the ruined husband and health would be impaired, my 
the thoughtless wife, have, by dissi- thoughts perpetually employed in 
paling their children’s patrimony, so destructive a pursuit t At the 
exposed the females to the miseries moment that I write this page, I 
of seduction, and set an example to feel, in every fibre of my brain, the 
the males, which has undermined fatal conviction that it is a destroy - 
both the wealth and the honour of the ing labour l" On contemplating 
family. Indeed to this fatal employ- the history of Mrs. Robinson’s life, 
ment may be attributed the many it will be found, that there were 
domestic exposures which have ta- causes, independent of her literary 
ken place within the last twenty pursuits, more than sufficient to pro- 
years. Men now devote their hours duce those feelings, which led her 
to dubs, to gaming-tables, to tennis- to conceive that “ mental occupa- 

courts, and to cricket-grounds. don is a destroying labour and it 

Wives are left to roam, or permit- may be proper to point out those 
ted to hold their midnight orgies, causes before I proceed to prove, 
with the most dissipated of their that intellectual exertion can only 
own as well as of the other sex.... injure the body, by producing inat- 
Play involves them in' debts of ho- tention to its wants, an evil which 
boot, which the sacrifice of honour may always be prevented by the 
too frequently discharges : and, it is knowledge, that such a danger ex- 
an absolute fact, that even the fami* ists. At an early age she became 
ly jewels and the family plate have the child of misfortune. Before she 
been disposed of to supply the faro could herself discriminate, she was 
rank of one of those infamous sacrificed to a man who was inca- 
scencs of profligate debasement ; pable of appreciating the treasure 
while die husband has been the pas- m his possession, who, soon tired of 
sive spectator, and the daughters k, fled to novelty to pamper his dc * 
employed at places of public enter- Braved appetite, and repaid her af- 
tainment, as decoys to ensnare the fection with heart-wounding neglect 
young, the wealthy, and the unwary! and brutal profligacy. Thus she 
To be continued • was cut off from the enjoyment of 
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those delightful sympathies for which 
she seems to have been so exquisite- 
ly fitted ; and all her hopes of do- 
mestic happiness were nipped in the 
bud ; besides, her husband’s follies 
caused a series of distresses that 
would have corroded the springs of 
a constitution originally stronger 
than hen’s. These, with succeeding 
misfortunes, the consequences of her 
first, produced a rooted melancholy, 
which appears to have grown with 
her years ; and that melancholy is 
not friendly to health few will deny, 
although it is little known how far 
it is productive of that effect : it will 
probably be found, that the nameless 
anxieties and sorrows, more or less 
the necessary attendants on every 
member of society, are powerful as- 
sistants to physiological ignorance 
in terminating the ephemeral exis- 
tence of man. It appears also, that 
she led an w uniform and sedentary 
life,” and while at Brighthelmstone, 
“she fiassed whole nights at her 
window , in deep meditation, con- 
trasting with her present situation 
the scenes of her former life.” The 
quantity of laudanum which she Ap- 
pears to have been in the habit of 
taking, for the purpose of alleviating 
pain, must not be forgotten ; and 
these combined causes were surely 
sufficient to induce that state of de- 
bility which she attributes to mental 
exertion alone. It is known to phy- 
siologists, that mental occupations 
cannot permanently impair the vi- 
gour of the body. By the exertion 
of any of the organs of sense, pro- 
portional fatigue of that organ is in- 
duced by the temporary waste of 
the sensorial power or excitability ; 
but these effects are removed by 
rest ; during which state the exci- 
tability is re-accumulated : and the 
frequent use of the intellectual 
powers, by increasing the number 
of ideas, and multiplying their com- 
binations, renders every succeeding 
exertion less an effort, and conse- 
quently less fatiguing. But, inde- 
pendent of a theory which I believe 
cannot be disproved, I can produce 
a living proof of the truth of my 


position, which will probably be con- 
sidered to be more conclusive than 
any reasoning from principles, of 
which the mass of mankind are yet 
totally ignorant, although an ac- 
quaintance with the laws that govern 
his existence, even as for as they are 
already known, must be of the high- 
est importance to man. The proof, 
at which I have hinted, is the vene- 
rable poet and philosopher. Dr. 
Darwin, who, after having produc- 
ed three extensive works, one of 
which alone, Zoonomia, was the 
fruit of twenty years’ labour,* is still 
in a green old age, and enjoys, or 
did lately enjoy, a degree of health 
equal to that of most men in the 
prime of life, with a mind as fit as 
ever to penetrate the veil which 
nature is said to have thrown over 
the most sublime of her operations, 
or add to the pleasures of taste, by 
the beautiful flights of his enchant- 
ing muse ! In addition to this, it is 
recorded of Waller, the poet, that, 
to the age of eighty-two , when he 
died, w his intellectual powers con- 
tinued vigorous, and that the lines 
which he composed, when he for 
age could neither read nor write, arc 
not inferior to the effusions of hia 
youth.”! It must be remembered, 
that Waller, like Dr. Darwin, drank 
water . Other examples might be 
adduced to corroborate these, but 
Dr. Darwin from his comparative 
old age, furnishes the most striking 
instance on record of great mental 
exertion not being injurious to 
health, fiut, on the contrary , produc- 
tive of die most happy consequences 
to himself, his cotemporaries, and 
posterity. One example more, how- 
ever, will give additional weight to 
the proofs already brought forward. 

It does not appear, that the un- 
ceasing labour of doctor Beddoes, 
to develope the laws of living na- 
ture, and excite mankind to attend 
to these laws, have Unpaired his 
corporeal vigour ; on the contrary, 

• Written before his death. 

t Johnson’s « Lives of the most emi- 
nent English Poets.” 
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by increasing his knowledge of the 
agents that act to the destruction or 
preservation of heakh and life, have 
they not given him assurance of en- 
joying an unusual prolongation of 
existence ? 

It is needless to multiply* exam- 
ples. From the facts which have 
been adduced I think it may be fairly 
concluded, that intellectual exertion 
can never be injurious to the body : 
and it will be found, that in all those 
cases where the health has been con- 
ceived to be impaired by intellectual 
pursuits , the cause has been inatten- 
tion to the wants of ths body , the 
principal of which are exercise y rest, 
and food , at proper times and in 
proper quantities . 

The observation, that persons 
eminent for their intellectual ac- 
quirements have been usually, more 
than others, subjected to the rava- 
ges of lingering and fatal diseases, 
is undoubtedly too well founded. 

It is a truth, infinitely to be re- 
gretted, if regret would remedy the 
evil, that many of the greatest or- 
naments of mankind have been cut 
off from society by a premature 
death, and the benefits which pos- 
terity might have derived from their 
after-exertions for ever lost ; but the 
cause is obvious : the laws of nature 
cannot be violated with impunity, 
whether by inattention to the neces- 
saries of fife, or the direct applica- 
tion of noxious agents ; and as long 
as mankind neglect the cultivation 
of the art of living , so long wiH they 
continue to be the victims of their 
ignorance. 


* WHETHER VIRTUE AND TALENTS 
ARE HEREDITARY. 

HOMER appears to have had 
this natural proclivity in his mind 
in the following passage of the 
Odyssey 

From the great sire transmissive to the 
race, 

The boon devolving gives distinguished 
grace. 


is expressed on the subject In a 
fragment quoted by Stoebus we find 
the ensuing observations :.... 

w Those who breed any other 
kind of living creatures use their 
utmost endeavours to produce a ge- 
nerous race, but men beget their 
offspring negligently, and without 
care : this is the chief and most 
manifest cause that so many men 
are so evil and wicked.” 

The doctrines of the Stoics an<f 
Platonists were also highly favoura- 
ble to this virtuous procreation.^ 

M Well” begotten (*vy*cv*) with the 
former, denoted the possession of 
every virtue ; and the reader has 
only to consult Porphyrius de Absti- 
nentia, to be convinced how inti- 
mately, according to the opinion of 
the latter^ virtue is connected with 
the peculiar habits of the body. 

Were authority allowed to decide 
this question, in addition to the 
above, we might call to our aid that 
of Aristqtle, Horace, Valerius, Max- 
imus, and many others : but laying 
these aside, we will endeavour to 
establish the point by the more cer- 
tain test of reason and experience. 
If virtue be hereditary, the children 
of virtuous parents must unavoida- 
bly partake of it accordingly. Do 
not we find this to be very generally 
the case ? what placidity of temper 
and congeniality of disposition, do 
we discover in every member of a 
virtuous family ! Vice and infamy 
are banished from its dwelling. 
Who ever heard of sons of the up- 
right and industrious descending to 
commit even the peccadilloes that 
stain the characters of the more mix- 
ed race ? Such a circumstance would 
excite as much surprize as the dis- 
covery of honesty in a Jew, or vio- 
lence of passion in a quaker. 

It has been the fashionable doc- 
trine of the present day, that man 
' conies into the world a mere charte 
blanche ; that he is indebted for 
every thing to his impressions and. 
education. How weak and ill found- 
ed is such an idea 1 Could we search 
the annals of Newgate, I have no 
doubt but we should find the halter 
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the father to the son as the crown 
can be in the best established mo- 
narchy in Europe. That the an- 
terior stamp of nature is much more 
deep and important than any poste- 
rior one can be, is proved by the 
frequent ill success of education ; 
and I have no dqubt that if the son 
of the most virtuous character were 
educated in the company of the 
most abandoned, and vice verm, 
toe original impression in either in- 
stance would be too strong to be at 
all obliterated. 

In order to prove that qualities 
are not hereditary, the instances of 
toe sons of Alcibiades, Pericles, So- 
crates, Brutus, Scipio, Cicero, Ger- 
manicus, Antoninus, Oliver Crom- 
well, and many others, will, per- 
haps, be quoted. We shall, perhaps, 
be informed, that hardly an assize 
is holden in which the son of some 
poor but honest parents does not 
undergo the sentence of the law ; 
that it is hardly possible to find, in 
any family, two of the same dispo- 
sitions and pursuits ; and lastly, if 
■ qualities are hereditary, where is the 
progeny of those virtuous and inde- 
pendent characters that have shone 
so conspicuously for wisdom and 
patriotism in every period of the 
English history ? 

but to these trifling objections may 
it not be fairly urged There is 
a* great difficulty, especially in the 
present day, in ascertaining who 
are the genuine offspring of a fami- 
ly ~..2. It often happens that the vir- 
tues of a husband may be marred 
by vices of the wife, and contrari- 
wise...^. That some characters are, 
by turns, both virtuous and vicious, 
which may account, in some degree, 
for the difference observable in their 
progeny ; and....4. Though there are 
some who might merit the appella- 
tion of virtuous, yet their virtue has 
not acquired sufficient permanency 
to be in them certainly congenite . 

If, after all, there should be a few 
points to which it is impossible to 
give an answer entirely satisfactory, 
ought tliis circumstance to over- 
throw a system so important in its 
nature and consequences ? Who is 


there so cold-blooded as not to re- 
joice at the discovery, that health 
and virtue may with equal certainty 
be propagated to posterity • And 
how ought every new -married cou- 
ple to cogitate on this most pregnant 
subject 1 This doctrine once esta- 
blished, how will the son execrate 
the memory of his vicious ancestry, 
who have deprived him, for ever, 
of the power of becoming virtuous I 
and how will the certain knowledge, 
that the iniquity of the father de- 
scends to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, induce him to cease from the 
propagation of the race of such pes- 
tilent beings as himself ! 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. CHAPONE. 

So may some gentle muse, 

With lucky words favour my destined' 
urn; 

And as he passes turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

MRS. CHAPONE, who died at 
Hadley, in Middlesex, December 
the 25th, 1801, in her 75th year, has 
long been known to the public, as an 
elegant and highly moral writer. 
The first productions of hers, which 
were given to the world, were, the 
interesting story of Fidelia , in toe 
Adventurer ; and a poem, prefixed 
to her friend Mrs. Carter’s transla- 
tion of Epictetus; but her name 
only became known on the publica- 
tion of a deservedly popular work, 
Letters on the Improvement qf the 
Mind , addressed to a Young Lady . 
This was printed in 1773, and will 
long, it is to be hoped, maintain its 
place in the library of young women. • 
It is distinguished by sound sense, 
a liberal, as well as s warm, spirit 
of piety, and a philosophy applied 
to its best use, the culture of the 
heart and affections. It has no 
shining eccentricities of thought, no 
peculiarities of system ; it follows 
experience as its guide, and is con- 
tent to produce effects of acknow- 
ledged utility, by known and ap- 
proved means. On these accounts, 
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it is perhaps the most unexception- 
able treatise, that can be put into 
the hands of female youth. These 
letters are particularly excellent, in 
what relates to regulating the tem- 
per and feelings. Their style is pure 
and unaffected, and the manner 
.grave and impressive. Those who 
choose to compare them in this re- 
spect with another widely circulated 
publication, addressed, about the 
same time, to young women, (Dr. 
Fordyce’s Sermons) will probably be 
of opinion, that the dignified simpli- 
city of the female writer is much 
more consonant to true taste, than 
the affected prettinesses and con- 
stant glitter of tl*e preacher. Mrs. 
Chapone soon after published a 
volume of miscellanies, containing 
one or two moral essays, and some 
elegant poems. The poems, which 
have the merit of many beautiful 
thoughts, and some original images, 
seem not to have been sufficiently 
appreciated by the public ; for they 
were not greatly noticed, owing per- 
haps to the mode of their publica- 
tion. It was not then so common as 
it has been since, to mix new matter 
with old. 

Mrs. Chapone’s maiden name was 
Mul so : her family was a respecta- 
ble one, in Northampton shire. Her 
married life was short, and not very 
happy. She prbbably alluded to her 
own nuptial choice, when she speaks 
in one of her poems of 

Prudence slow, that ever comes too late. 

When left a widow, her very li- 
mited circumstances prevented her 
not from enjoying a large acquaint- 
ance among the first circles of so- 
ciety, who admired her for her ta- 
lents, and respected her for her vir- 
tues. 

She understood and relished con- 
versation. Her discourse was sea- 
soned occasionally with a vein of 
humour ; and having the advantage, 
for it is an advantage, of associating 
in early life with the best company, 
the ease and polish of the gentle- 
woman accompanied the talents of 
the writer. Her person was plain : 


but in her youth she had a fine voice, 
and always had a strong taste for 
music. Mrs. Chapone was one of 
those women who have shown that 
it is possible to attain a correct and 
elegant style, without an acquain- 
tance with the classics. The French 
and Italian she understood ; and 
from the latter she made some 
translations. Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Montague, and another lady, who 
stands confessedly at the summit of 
female literature, and upon a par 
with the most distinguished scholars 
of the other sex, were friends and 
intimates : the two former have left 
the stage ; but their venerable se- 
nior still survives to receive the 
homage of another century. Mrs. 
Chapone* had been declining in 
health for rnany years. The lass of 
a beloved niece, the lady to whom 
the letters were addressed, and of a 
more beloved brother, to wliom she 
was united in affection and simila- 
rity of taste, hastened the infirmi- 
ties of age ; and for some time before 
her death, she was laid aside from 
society. It is not unusual for those, 
who in some period of their lives 
have filled a certain space in the 
eye of the public, if they have been 
sometime withdrawn from it, to 
glide silently out of life unnoticed, 
except by the attendants at their 
bedside ; so was it with Mrs. Cha- 
pone. But if there are those of her 
sex, now happy wives and mothers, 
who have in any measure been 
formed to those characters by the 
early impressions they may have 
received from her writings, they 
will drop a grateful tear to the me- 
mory of their benefactor, and rank 
her among those who, in the French 
phrase, 44 have deserved well of 
their country .** 


WISDOM OF THE ELEPHANT. 

A SOLDIER at Pondicherry was 
accustomed to give a certain quan- 
tity of arrack to one of these ani- 
mals, every time he got his. pay ; 
and having one day intoxicated him- 
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self, and being pursued by the 
guard, who wanted to put him in 
prison, he took refuge under the 
elephant, and there fell fast asleep. 
The guard in vain attempted to drag 
him from this asylum, for the ele- 
phant defended him with its trunk. 
Next day the soldier, having reco- 
vered from his intoxication, was in 
dreadful apprehensions when he 
found himself under the belly of this 
enormous animal. The elephant, 
which unquestionably perceived his 
terror, relieved his fears by imme- 
diately caressing him with its trunk. 

An incident to which M. le baron 
de Lawriston was a witness, during 
one of the late wars in the east, 
forms another trait of the sensibi- 
lity of the elephant. This gentle- 
man, from his zeal, and some other 
circumstance, was induced to go to 
Laknaor, the capital of the ftoubah, 
or viceroyalty of that name, at a 
time when an epidemic distemper 
was making the greatest ravages 
amongst the inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal road to the palace gate was 
covered with the sick and dying, 
extended on the ground at the very 
moment when the nabob absolutely 
must pass. It appeared impossible 
for his elephant to do otherwise than 
tread upon and crush many of these 
poor wretches in his passage, upless 
the press would stop till the way 
would be cleared ; but he was in 
haste, and such tenderness would be 
unbecoming in a personage of his 
importance. The elephant, how- 
ever, without appearing to slacken 
his pace, and without having re- 
ceived any command for that pur- 
pose, assisted them with his trunk, 
removed some, set others on their 
feet, and stepped over the rest, with 
so much address and assiduity, that 
not one person was wounded. An 
Asiatic prince and his slaves were 
deaf to the cries of nature, while 
the heart of the beast relented ; he, 
more worthy than his rider to ele- 
vate his front towards the heavens, 
heard and obeyed the gentle im- 
pulse. 

The following instance of the sa- 
gacity of these animals, was men- 


tioned to Dr. Darwin by some gen- 
tlemen of distinct observation, and 
undoubted veracity, who had been 
much conversant with our eastern 
settlements. The elephants that 
are used to carry the baggage of 
our armies, are put each under the 
care of one of the natives of Indog- 
tan, and while this person and his 
wife go into the woods to collect 
leaves and branches of trees for his 
food, they fix him to the ground by 
a length of chain, and frequently 
leave a child, yet unable to walk, 
under his protection : and the Intel- 
ligent animal not only defends it, but, 
as it creeps about, when it arrives 
near the extremity of his chain, he 
wraps his trunk gently round its 
body, and brings it again into the 
centre of his circle. 

During one of the wars in India, 
many Frenchmen had an opportu- 
nity of observing one of the elephants 
that had received a flesh-wound 
from a cannon-ball : after having 
been twice or thrice conducted to 
the hospital, where he extended 
himself to be dressed, he afterwards 
used to go alone. The surgeon did 
whatever he thought necessary, ap- 
plying sometimes even fire to the 
wound ; and though the pain made 
the animal often utter the most 
plaintive groans, he never expressed 
any other tokens than those of gra- 
titude to this person, who by mo- 
mentary torments endeavoured, and 
in the end effected, Ms cure. 

In the last war, a young elephant 
received a violent wound in its head, 
the pain of which rendered it so 
frantic and ungovernable, that it was 
found impossible to persuade the 
animal to have it dressed. When- 
ever any one approached it, it ran 
off with fury, and would suffer no 
person to come within several yards 
of it The man who had the care 
of it at length hit ujxmi a contrivance 
for securing it : by a few words and 
signs he gave the mother of the ani- 
mal sufficient intelligence of what 
was wanted, the sensible creature 
immediately seized her young one 
with her trunk, and held it firmly 
down, though groaning with agony, 
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while the surgeon completely dress- 
ed the wound : and she continued to 
per fo rm this service every day till 
the animal was perfectly recovered. 

In the Fhitlwsphical Transactions, 
a story is related of an elephant 
having such an attachment for a 
very young child, that he was never 
happy but when it was near him.-.. 
The nurse used, therefore, very fre- 
quently to take the child in its cradle, 
and place it betwixt his feet, and 
this he became at length so much 
accustomed to, that he would never 
eat his food, except when it was 
present When the child slept he 
used to drive off the flies witn his 
proboscis, and when it cried he 
Would move the cradle backwards 
and forwards, and thus again rock 
it to sleep. 

A centinel belonging to the pre- 
sent menagerie at Paris, was always 
very careful in requesting the spec- 
tators not to give the elephants any 
thing to eat This conduct particu- 
larly displeased the female, who be- 
held him with a very unfavourable 
eye, and had several times endea- 
voured to correct his interference 
by besprinkling his head with water 
from her trunk. One day, when se- 
veral persons were collected to view 
these animals, a bve-stander offered 
the female a bit of bread, the centi- 
nel perceived it, but the moment he 
opened his mouth to give his usual 
admonition, she, placing herself im- 
mediately before nim, discharged in 
his 'face a considerable stream of 
water. A general laugh ensued; 
but the centinel, having calmly wiped 
his face, stood a little to one side, 
and continued as vigilant as before. 
Soon afterwards he found himself 
under the necessity of repeating his 
admonition to the spectators, but no 
sooner was this uttered than the fe- 
male laid hold of his musket, twirl- 
ed it round with her trunk, trod it 
under her feet, and did not restore 
it till she had twisted it into the 
’ form of a screw. 

M. Navarette says that, at Maca- 
sar, an elephant-driver had a cocoa- 
nut given him, which he, out of wan- 
tonness, struck twice against his ele- 


phant’s forehead to break. The 
day following the animal saw some 
cocoa-nuts exposed in the street for 
sale, and taking one of them up with 
his trunk, beat it about the driver's 
head, till the man was completely 
dead. M This comes,” says our 
author, u of jesting with elephants.” 


A LETTER FROM BARON HUM- 
BOLDT TO A MEMBER OF THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE AT PA- 
RIS. 

From Lima , November 25, 1802. 

MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

I JUST arrive from the interior 
of the country, where I have made 
experiments; on a wide plain, on the 
hourly variations of the magnetic 
needle, and learn, with reeret, that 
the frigate Astigaragga, which was 
only to have departed in a fortnight, 
is now going to set sail for Cadiz 
this very night For these five 
months it is the first opportunity we 
have had for Europe in the solitary 
regions on the Pacific Ocean ; and 
want of time renders it impossible 
for me to write as I ought to the 
National Institute, from which I 
have just received the most affecting 
proofs of the kindness with which it 
honours me. A few days before my 
departure from Quito for Jaen and 
the Amazone, I received the letter 
which that society addressed to me 
by your hands. It is dated the 2d 
Pluvoise, 9th year, and has taken 
two years to reach me in the Cor- 
dillieras of the Andes. It came to 
hand the day after my second expe- 
dition to the crater of the volcano of 
Pichincha, whither I had gone with 
an electrometer of Volta, and to 
measure the diameter, which I find 
to be 4,500 English feet, while that 
of Vesuvius is only 1,872 feet. This 
reminds me that on the summit of 
Guaguapichincha, where I have 
been often, and which I regard as 
classical ground, La Condamine and 
Bouguer received their first letter 
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from the ci-devant academy ; and I 
imagine that Pichincha, si magna 
licet com/ioncre fiarvis, is a lucky 
spot for natural philosophers. How 
shall I express to you, citizen, the 
satisfaction with which I perused 
this letter of the National Institute, 
and the repeated assurance of jrour 
kind remembrance ! How delight- 
ful is it to know that we live in the 
memory of those whose labours daily 
advance the progress of the human 
mind ! In the deserts of the plains 
of Apure, in the thick forests of Ca- 
siguian and of the Orcnoque, every 
where your names have been pre- 
sent to me ; and running over in 
thought the different epochs of my 
wandering life, I have dwelt with 
transport on those of the 6th and 
7th year, when I lived in the midst 
of you, and where Laplace, Four- 
croy, Vauquelin, Guyton, Chaptal, 
Jussieu, Desfontaines, Iiall6, La- 
lande, Prony, and especially you, my 
generous and affectionate friend, 
loaded me with kindness in the 
plains of Lieursaint Accept all of 
you together the homage of my ten- 
der attachment and my constant 
gratitude. 

Long before I received your letter 
in your capacity of secretary to the 
institution, I addressed successively 
to the physical and mathematical 
class three letters ; two from Santa- 
F£ de Bogota, accompanied with a 
treatise on the genus cliineona, that 
is to say, specimens of bark of seven 
species ; coloured drawings repre- 
senting these vegetables, with the 
anatomy of the flowers so different 
as to the length of the stamina, and 
skeletons dried with care. Doctor 
Mutis, who behaved most kindly to 
me, and for whose sake 1 went up 
the river La Madelaine forty days 
journey, has made me a present of 
more than one hundred magnificent 
draughts, large folio, giving figures 
of new genera, and new species of 
his manuscript Flora of Bogota. I 
thought that this collection, as inte- 
resting for botany as remarkable for 
the beauty of the colouring, could 
not be in better hands than in those 
of Jussieu, Lamarck, and Desfon- 


taines ; and I have offered it to tha 
National Institute, as a feeble mark 
of my attachment. This collection 
and the chinconas were sent for Car- 
thagena, in South America, about 
the month of June this year: M. 
Mutis himself took in hand to for- 
ward them to Paris. _ A third letter 
for the National Institute was sent 
from Quito, with a geological col- 
lection of the productions of Pichin- 
cha, Cotopaxi, and Chimborazo..... 
How afflicting is it to remain in a 
sad uncertainty concerning the ar- 
rival of these articles, and of the 
collections of rare grains, which, 
three years ago, we directed to the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris 1 

My time is too short to-day to 
give you an account of my travels 
and occupations since my return 
from Rio-Negro. You know that it 
was at the Havannah we received 
a false report of the departure of 
captain Baudin for Buenos- Ayres. 
Faithful to my promise of joining 
him whtfrever I could, and peisuad- 
ed I should be more useful to science 
uniting my labour to that of the 
naturalists who followed captain 
Baudin, I did not hesitate a moment 
to sacrifice the little glory of finish- 
ing my own expedition ; and I 
freighted immediately a small ves- 
sel at Batabano, in order to proceed 
to Carthagena. Storms retarded 
this short passage upwards of a 
month, as the gales had ceased in 
the Southern Ocean, where I ex- 
pected to fall in with captain Bau- 
din. I entered on the difficult route 
of Honda, of Ibague, of the passage 
of the mountain of Quindiu, of Po- 
payan, from Pasta to Quito. My 
health continued to resist wonder- 
fully well the change of temperature 
to which one is continually exposed 
in this route, descending every day 
from snows of 15,000 feet high, to 
scorching vallies, where Reaumur’s 
thermometer is never below twenty- 
four or twenty-six degrees. My 
companion, whose knowledge, cou- 
rage, and immense activity have 
been of the gveatest use to me in 
researches on botany and compara- 
tive anatomy, citizen Bompland, lias 
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been ill of the tertian-ague for the 
space of two months. The rainy 
season overtook us in the most cri- 
tical passage, on the flats of the Pas- 
tas, and, after a journey of eight 
months, we arrived at Quito, where 
we learned that citizen Baudin had 
taken his route from west to east by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Accus- 
tomed to disappointments, we com- 
forted ourselves with the thoughts of 
having made so great sacrifices with 
a good design. On looking at our 
herbarium , our measurements, ba- 
rometrical and geodesical, our draw- 
ings, our experiments on the air of 
the Cordillieras, we did not regret 
having visited countries, the greater 
part unknown to naturalists. We 
felt that man can depend on nothing 
but what is produced by his own 
energy. 

The province of Quito, the most 
elevated flat in the world, rent by 
the great catastrophe of the 4th 
February, 1797, has opened to us a 
vast field for natural observations. 
Such enormous volcanoes, whose 
flames rise often to the height of one 
thousand metres, have never pro- 
duced any lava. They emit water, 
hydrogen, sulphurated gas, mud, 
and carbonated argile. Since the 
year 1797, the whole of this part of 
the globe is agitated. We feel every 
moment dreadful shocks ; and, in 
the plains of Riobomba, the subter- 
raneous noise resembles that of a 
mountain falling to pieces beneath 
our feet. The atmospheric air and 
the humid lands (iill these volcanoes 
are in a decomposed porphyry) ap- 
pear the great agents of these com- 
bustions, of these subterraneous fer- 
mentations. Hitherto it was believ- 
ed, at Quito, that 14,820 feet was 
the greatest height where men could 
resist the rarefaction of the air. In 
the month of March, 1802, we spent 
some days in the vast plains which 
surround the volcano of Antisana, at 
12,642 feet, where the cattle, when 
pursued, often vomit blood. The 
16th of March, we discerned a path 
on the snow, a gentle slope, on 
which we mounted to the height of 
16,638 feet The air contained 0,008 
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of carbonic acid, 0,218 of oxygen, 
and 0,774 of azote. The thermo- 
meter of Reaumur was at 15° ; it 
was not in the least cold, yet w ebled 
at lips and eyes. The scite did not 
permit us to make an experiment 
with the compass of Berda, but in a 
grotto at 14,802 feet The intensity 
of magnetic power was greater at 
that height than at Quito, in the 
ratio of 230 to 218. But it is not to 
be forgot, that often the number of 
oscillations increases when the in- 
clination diminishes, and that this 
intensity is increased by the mass of 
the mountain whose porphyries af- 
fect the magnetic needle. 

In the expedition I made on the 
23d of June, 1802, to the Chimbora- 
zo, we have experienced that with 
patience one may support a still 
greater rarefaction of air. We 
reached to a greater height than 
La Condamine, on the Corazon, by 
3000 feet We carried instruments 
on the Cliimborazo to 18,180 feet, 
seeing the mercury descend in the 
barometer to 13 inches 11, 2 lines, 
the thermometer being 1° 3' below 
zero. We bled still at our lips. 
Our Indians forsook us as usuaL 
Citizen Bompland and M. Mcntuson^ 
son of the marquis of Selvalegre at 
Quito, were the only people who 
persisted : we all felt an uneasiness, 
a debility, an inclination to vomit, 
which certainly proceeds from the 
defect of oxygen in these regions 
more than from the ratified air. I 
found only 0,20 of oxygen at this im- 
mense height. A horrid fissure pre- 
vented us from reaching the very 
summit of Chimborazo, from which 
we were only 1,236 feet You 
know that tire height of this colossal 
mass is still uncertain. La Conda- 
mine measured it from a great dis- 
tance. He allows it nearly 19,320 
feet Don George Juan gives it 
20,280. This difference does not 
proceed from the various altitudes 
which these astronomers adopt for 
the signal of Carabouron. I mea- 
sured in the plain of Tassia a 
base of 1702 metres. Two geodesi- 
cal operations give me Chimborazo 
19,602 feet above the sea : but the 
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calcination must be rectified by the 
distance of the sectant from the ar- 
tificial horizon, and other circum- 
stances. 

The volcano Tongouragoa has di- 
minished much since the time of La 
Candamine ; instead of 15,890 feet, 

I found it only 15,186 ; and I hope 
this difference does not proceed from 
an error in my operations, since in ' 
the measures of Cayambo, Andsana, 
Cotopaxi, and Islinga, 1 do not differ 
more than 60 or 70 feet from the 
result of La Qondamine and Bou- 
guer. All the inhabitants of these 
miserable countries say that Ton- 
gouragoa is perceptibly lower, while 
Cotopaxi, which has had so violent 
explosions, is as high as in v 1744, and 
even somewhat higher, unless that 
arise from an error on my side. But 
the rocky summit of Cotopaxi shows 
that it is a chimney which resists 
and preserves its figure. The ope- 
rations we have made in the Andes 
of Quito, from January to July, 
brought the inhabitants the sad news 
that die crater of Pichincha, which 
La Condamine saw full of snow, 
bums anew ; and that Cliimborazo, 
which they thought so peaceable 
and harmless, has been a volcano, 
and perhaps one day will be so 
again. We have burnt rock and 
pumice-stone at the height of 18,186 
feet Woe to mankind if the vol- 
canic fire, for we may say that the 
flat of Quito ha6 been one volcano with 
several tops, breaks forth through 
the Chimborazo. It has often been 
said in print that this mountain is of 
granite ; but there is not one atom 
of that It is here and there por- 
phyry in columns, encrustating vi- 
t rous field-spath, hom -stone, and 
olivin. The bed of porphyry is 
11,400 feet thick. I might mention 
to you on this occasion a polar por- 
phyry, which, analogous to the ser- 
pcnline I have seen described in the 
Journal de Phyeigucj has poles 
without attraction : I might quote to 
you other facts relating to the great 
law of the stratas, and their enor- 
mous thickness near die equator: 
but it would be too much in a letter 
which may be lost ; and 1 will treat 


of that some other time. I anty add, 
that besides the elephants* teeth 
which we have sent to cidzen Cu- 
vier from the flats of Santa F6, of 
8100 feet in height, we keep for him 
others still finer ; some of a carni- 
vorous elephant, others of a species 
little different from that of Africa, 
from the vallev of Timana, the town 
oflbarra, and from Chili. Thus, then, 
is the existence of that carnivorous 
monster certain, from Ohio, in the 
50th degree north latitude, to the 
75th degree south latitude. 

I have spent very agreeable hours 
at Quito. The president of the au- 
dience, baron ae Corondeles, has 
loaded us with kindness ; and for 
three years I have had no reason to 
complain for once of the agents of 
the Spanish government Every 
where I have been treated with dis- 
tinction, and with a delicacy which 
obliges me to an everlasting grati- 
tude. I have been very attentive 
to the pyramids and to their foun- 
dation, which I do not believe in the 
least deranged as to the fderres mo- 
laircs. A generous individual, a 
friend of sciences and of learned 
men, such as La Condamine, Godin, 
and Bouguer, namely, the marquis 
of Selvalegre, at Quito, thinks of 
rebuilding them ; but this leads me 
too far. 

After having passed the Assouar 
and Cuen£a, where they gave a bull- 
baiting, we took the route of Loxa, 
to complete our operations on the 
Chincona. . Afterwards we spent a 
month in the province of Taen, of 
Bracamoros, and in the Pongos of 
the Amazone, whose banks are 
adorned with the Andira and Bou- 
gainvillea of Jessieu. Methinks it i9 
important to fix the longitude of To- 
rn ependa and of Chuchanga, where 
begins the chart of La Condamine, 
and to connect these points with the 
coast La Condamine could only fix 
the longitude of the mouth of the ri- 
ver Napo : there were then no time- 
pieces ; so thatthe longitude of these 
places stand in need of several cor- 
rections. My chronometer of Louis 
Berthoud does wonders, as I am con- 
vinced by observing from 'time to 
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time the first satellite of Jupiter; 
and by comparing point for point the 
difference cfmy meridians from those 
found at the expedition of M. Fidal- 
ga, who, by the king’s order, made 
trigonometrical Observations from 
Cumana to Carthagena. 

From the river Amazone we pass- 
ed the Andes by the mines of Haal- 
gayac, which produce a million of 
piasters yearly, and where the mine 
of grey argentiferous copper is found 
at 12,390 feet We came down to 
Truxilla by Cascamarca, where, in 
the palace of Atatualpa, I have 
drawn the arches of die Peruvian 
vaults. Continuing by the deserts of 
the South Sea coast to Lima, where 
one half of the year is covered with 
thick vapours, I made haste to ar- 
rive at Lima, in order to observe 
the transit of Mercury on the 9th 
November, 1802. 

Our collections of plants, and the 
drawings 1 have made of the anato- 
my of the genera, agreeably to the 
ideas citizen Jessieu had imparted 
to me in the Society for Natural His- 
tory, h^ve generally increased the 
riches we have found in the province 
of Qyko, at Loxa, at the Amazone, ' 
and in the Cordiftieres of Peru. We 
have found many plants seen by Jo- 
seph Jussieu, such as the Uogue af- 
finis qitillajac, and others. We have 
a new species of julienne, which is 
charming ; collatix, passiflora, and 
kiranthus, a tree sixty feet high. We 
are very rich in palms and gramina, 
on which citizen Bompland has la- 
boured very extensively. We now 
have 3784 very complete descrip- 
tions in Latin, and nearly one-third 
of the plants in the herbarium, 
which, for want of time, we have 
not been able to describe. There 
is not a vegetable of which we can- 
not point out the rock it inha- 
bits, and to what height in feet it 
mounts; so dud the geography of 
plants will find in our manuscripts 
very correct materials. In order to 
do sdH better, citizen Bompland and 
I have often described the same 
plant separately. But two-thirds of 
the descriptions, and more, belong 
to the sole assiduity of citizen Bomp- 
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land, whose zeal for the progress of 
science cannot be sufficiently admir- 
ed. Jussieu, Desfbntaines, and La- 
marck, have reared in him a disci- 
ple who will go great lengths. 

We have compared our herbari- 
um with these of M. Mutis ; we have 
consulted many books in the im- 
mense library of that great man : 
we are persuaded that we have 
found several new genera and new 
species : but much time will be re- 
quired to determine what is really 
new. We mention al9o a siiicious 
substance, analogous to the tabas- 
chin of the. East-Indies, which M. 
Mutis has analysed. It is found in 
the knots of a gigantic gramen 
which is confounded with the bam- 
bou : but its flower differs from that 
of the bambusa of Schreber. I know 
not whether citizen Fourcroy has 
received the milk of the vegetable 
cow, as the Indians .call the tree. It 
is a milk which, prepared with ni- 
trous acid, produced a caoutchouc 
with a balsamic odour, but which, 
far from being caustic or hurtful, a i 
all vegetable milks are, is nourish- 
ing and agreeable : we discovered it 
on the road of Orenoque, in a plan- 
tation where the Negroes drink of- 
ten of it I sent also to citizen Four- 
croy by Guadaloupe, and to sir Jo- 
seph Banks, by the Trinidad, our 
daftiche ; or the white oxygen caout- 
chouc, which exudes from the roots 
of a tree in the forests of Pimichtn, 
in the most remote corner of the 
world, towards' the sources of Rio 
Negro. 

At length, after waiting three 
years, La Mechaniaue Celeste of La- 
place, is arrived (November, 1802 ;) 
I have fallen upon it with unbound- 
ed eagerness. This book has en- 
couraged me to continue my re- 
searches on the tides of the atmos- 
phere, on which I made several ob- 
servations at Cumana in the year 
1799. I have mentioned diem in a. 
letter to citizen Lalande. Godin 
knew something about them, with- 
out pointing out a cause. Mosely, 
in a work on the maladies of the 
tropics, says, that the barometer is 
at the maximum when the sun is in 
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the meridian ; but that te very false. 
The maximum takes place at 21 h. 
and at 11 h. ; the minimum at 4h. 
and at 154 h. The moon does not 
seem to alter the epochs so much as 
the quantity of elevations. I am 
now observing principally the days 
of opposition and conjunction ; and 
as my barometer indicates the 20th 
part of a line, I doubt not but citi- 
zen Laplace, whose genius has con- 
quered the tides of the sea, will also 
discover the laws of the tides of the 
air, when I shall have given him 
some thousands of observations. 

See how striking the phenome- 
non is : 


f * 

24 November, 10 h. morn. 27 5 75 


12 49 m. 5 45 

2 0 5 25 

3 SO 5 10 

4 45 5 0 

5 30 5 10 

7 0 5 40 

8 0 5 60 

9 0 5 65 

10 SO 5 65 


I observe the hygrometer and ba- 
rometer at the same time. My ba- 
rometer is English. 

I have gone too far. I wished to 
write my friend Pommard. I have 
no more time ; he loves me, he will 
excuse me. 

I don’t go to the Philippines. I 
pass by Acapulco, Mexico, Havan- 
nali, to Europe. I hope to embrace 
you in September or October, 1803, 
at Paris. I shall be at Mexico in 
Februaiy ; in June at Havannah. I 
think of nothing but of preserving 
and publishing my manuscripts....... 

How much do 1 long to be at Paris ! 

Health and respect, 

HUMBOLDT. 


„ MANNERS OF THE DOG. 

a THERE is a dog,” says Mr. 
Smellie, w at present belonging to a 
grocer in Edinburgh, who has for 
some time amused and astonished 
the parole in the neighbourhood. A 
man who goes through the streets 


ringing a bell and selling penny 
pies, happened one day to treat this 
dog with a pye. The next time he 
heard the pyeman’s bell, he ran to 
him with impetuosity, seized him by 
the coat, and would not suffer him 
to pass. The pyeman, who under- 
stood what the animal wanted, 
showed him a penny, and pointed 
to his master, who stood at the 
street-door, and saw what was going 
on. The dog immediately suppli- 
cated his master by many humble 
gestures and looks. The master 
put a penny into the dog's mouth, 
which he instantly delivered to the 
pyeman, and received his pye. TJiia 
traffic between the pyeman and the 
grocer's dog has been daily prac- 
tised for months past, and still con- 
tinues.” 

In the year 1760, the following in- 
cident occurred near Hammer- 
smith : Whilst a man of the name 
of Richardson, a waterman of that 
place, was sleeping in his boat, the 
vessel broke from her moorings, and 
was carried by the tide under a 
west -country barge. Fortjunately 
for the man his dog happened to be 
with him, and the sagacious animal 
awaked him by pawing his free, 
and pulling the collar of his coat, 
at the instant the boat was Ailing 
with water s he seized the oppor- 
tunity, and thus saved himself from 
otherw ise inevitable death. 

A dog that had been the favourite 
of an elderly lady, some time after 
her death, discovered the strongest 
emotions on the sight of her picture, 
when taken down to be cleaned. 
Before this instant he had never been 
observed to notice the painting..... 
Here was evidently a case either of 
passive remembrance, or of the in- 
voluntary renewal of former im- 
pressions. 

Another dog, the property of a 
gentleman that died, was given to a 
friend in Yorkshire. Several years 
afterwards, a brother from the 
West Indies, paid a short visit at 
the house where the dog then was. 
He was instantly recognized, though 
an entire stranger, in consequence, 
most probably, of a stranj^persooai 
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likeness. The dog fawned upon and 
followed him with mat affection to 
every place where he went. 

During M. Le Vaillant’s travels 
in Africa, he one day missed a fa- 
vourite little bitch that he had taken 
out with him. After much shouting 
and firing of guns, in order, if possi- 
ble, to make her hear where the 
party was, he directed one of his 
Hottentots to mount a horse and re* 
turn some distance in search of her. 
In about four hours the man return- 
ed with her on his saddle, bringing 
with him at the same time a chair 
and a basket, which had been un- 
knowingly dropped from one of the 
waggons. The bitch was found at 
the distance of about two leagues, 
lying in the road, and watching the 
lost chair and basket : and had the 
man been unsuccessful in his pur- 
suit, she must unavoidably either 
have perished with hunger, or fallen 
a prey to some of the wild beasts, 
with which these plains abound. 

Mr. C. Hughes, a son of Thespis, 
had a wig which generally hung on 
a peg in one of his rooms. He one 
day lent the wig to a brother player, 
and some time after called on him. 
Mr. Hughes had his dog with him, 
and the man happened to have the 
borrowed wig on his head. Mr. 
Hughes staved a little while with 
his friend, but, when he left him, 
the dog remained behind : for some 
time he stood, looking full in the 
man's free, then making a sudden 
spring, leaped on his shoulders, 
seized the wig, and run off with it 
as last as he could ; and, when he 
reached home, he endeavoured by 
jumping to hang it up in its usual 
place. 

During a severe storm, in the 
winter oi 1789, a ship, belonging to 
Newcastle, was lost near Yarmouth ; 
and a Newfoundland dog alone escap- 
ed to shore, bringing in his mouth 
the captain’s pocket-book. He land- 
ed amidst a number of people, seve- 
ral of whom in vain attempted to 
take it from him. The sagacious 
animal, as if sensible of the impor- 
tance of the charge, which, in all 
probability, was delivered to him by 


his perishing master, at length leapt 
frwningly against the breast of a 
man, who had attracted his notice 
among the crowd, and delivered the 
book to him. The dog immediately 
returned to the place where he had 
landed, and watched with great at- 
tention for all the things that came 
from the wrecked vessel, seizing 
them, and endeavouring to bring 
them to land. 

The following is another instance 
of their docility, and power of ob- 
servation : A gentleman, walking 
by the side of the river Tyne, ob- 
served, on the opposite side, that a 
child had fallen into the water ; he 
pointed out the object to his dog, 
which immediately jumped in, swam 
over, and, catching hold of the child 
with his mouth, landed it safely on 
the shore. 

An anecdote related by Mr. Hope, 
and well authenticated by other per- 
sons, shows also that tins animal is 
both capable of resentment when in- 
jured, and of great contrivance to 
accomplish it ; and that it is even 
possessed of a certain power of com- 
bining ideas and communicating 
them to one of its own species, so as 
to produce a certain preconcerted 
consequence. 44 A gentleman of 
Whitmore, in Staffordshire, used to 
come twice a year to town, and 
being fond of exercise, generally 
performed the journey on horse- 
back, accompanied most pail of the 
way by a faithful little terrier dog, 
which, lest he might lose it in town, 
he always left to the care of Mrs. 
Langford, the landlady at St Al- 
ban's: and on his return he was 
sure to find his little companion well 
taken care of. The gentleman call- 
ing one time, as usual, for his dog, 
Mrs. Langford appeared before him 
with a woeful countenance : 4 Alas ! 
sir, your terrier is lost 1 Our great 
house-dog and he had a quarrel, 
and the poor terrier was so worried 
and bit before we could part them, 
that I thought he could never have 
got the better of it He, however, 
crawled out of the yard, and no one 
saw him for almost a week : he 
then returned, and brought with 
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him another doe, bigger by far than 
ours, and they both together fell on 
our great doe, and bit him so un- 
mercifully, that he ha9 scarcely 
since been able to go about the yard, 
Or to eat his meat Your dog and hi9 
companion then disappeared, and 
have never since been seen at St 
Alban’s.’ The gentleman heard 
the story with patience, and endea- 
voured to reconcile himself to the 
loss. On his arrival at Whitmore, 
he found his little terrier ; and on 
enquiring into circumstances, was 
informed that he had been at Whit- 
more and had coaxed away the 
great dog, who it seems had, in 
consequence, followed him to St. 
Alban's, and completely avenged 
his injury.” 


A GROTTO DESCRIBED. 

The following is a curious specimen of 
the style of rural and picturesque de- 
coration so prevalent, of late, in 
Great Britain. It is given by a late 
traveller, in describing the seat of sir 
R. Hill, at Hawkestone, in Lanca* 
shire. 

RETRACING our steps down 
the declivity , we descended to a rude 
seat cut out of the rock, immediate- 
ly under the precipice on which the 
ruin stands, where a clos * glen opens 
to the eye ? exhibiting one of the 
most beautiful and solemn combina- 
tions of rock and wood ^that can be 
conceived. The grand' face of the 
rock before-mentioned makes the 
chief feature of tills picture, towards 
the summit of which a singular phe- 
nomenon is seen ; a broad patch, 
highly tinged with green, and evi- 
dently appearing to be copper-mine- 
ral, whose lofty situation throws 
some light upon, and adds much 
strength' to the hypothesis of the 
modern production of metals by de- 
scending materials . Quitting our 
seat, near which we contemplated 
with horror the profoundly deep 
well of the ancient castle, we were 
led into a hollow, a cut in the solid 


rock, from whence All prospect be* 
ing excluded, the eye is confined to 
a gloomy cavern, at the termination 
of which is a door faced with an 
iron grating, a stately stem figure of 
a lion appearing through the bars. 
Ascending by a path from this abyss, 
we are led through an undulating 
meadow towards the grotto hill, 
that vast natural wall of rock we 
had been contemplating from be- 
low. The walk up this declivity is 
erftremely well managed, shutting 
out, by its depth of shade, the scene- 
ry intended to burst upon the virion 
at once from its elevated summit. 
Arrived here, we passed on to the 
grotto, one of the most novel, grand, 
beautiful, and extensive works of 
the kind in Europe. The very 
happy approach to it is by a natural 
rent in the rock, discovered and 
cleared for the purpose last winter, 
which conducts to a sub-rupal pas- 
sage, about one hundred yards long, 
six feet high, and two feet wide, cut 
out of the living rock about twelve 
years ago. From hence all light is 
excluded; so that, directing our 
progress by feeling the wall, we 
continued our way in outer darkness 
for some time, till a solemn golden 
radiance appeared before us, as if 
shed from a different sun than from 
that which warms our globe, disco- 
vering a vaulted cavern supported 
by rude stone pillars. The effect is 
magical, and the mind, turned out 
of sober reality, indulges in fancies 
as pleasing as they are imaginary, 
till reaching the excavated chamber, 
we find that this beautiful illumina- 
tion is occasioned by the solar light 
passing through small windows of 
stained glass, so disposed as not to 
be seen at a distance. Another gal- 
lery of large dimensions and more 
numerous pillars is connected with 
this, where, by a similar contri- 
vance, a variety erf different colour- 
ed lights are introduced, producing 
a prodigiously beautiful effect To 
this the grotto, properly so called, 
is united, supported by pillars, and 
furnished in the accustomed style of 
these excavations, but with great 
splendour and expence. . A door 
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opens upon a natural stone terrace, 
immediately under the beetling 
ledge, that crowns the summit at 
the august rock seen from below, 
where we stood looking down a 
frightful precipice of seven hundred 
feet beneath us, with the grand hill 
and its ruined castle before us, and 
a stretch of country to the rights 
We now left the apartment, to re- 
turn to the surface of the rock, but 
the wonders of this excavation were 
not yet exhausted. Passing through 
another dark subterraneous cavern, 
we suddenly found ourselves at the 
entrance of a small chapel, where 
the light of purple hue, or rather 
u darkness visible,” will just allow 
the eye to distinguish an altar, and 
other appropriate appendages*..* 
Whilst contemplating these, a vene- 
rable figure, clothed m the style of a 
Druid, slowly pacing from a dark 
recess in the apartment, crossed be- 
fore us to the altar, made her obei- 
sance, and departed, leaving us 
much surprised at, and almost 
ashamed of the very singular im- 
pression which our minds could be 
made to experience, even from 
childish toys, if presented to them 
under particular circumstances**. 
Quitting the grotto, we threaded 
the other mazes of this, singular 
place, taking in the hermitage, 
where a venerable figure is seen in a 
sitting posture, who, by means of a 
servant previously placed behind 
him, rises up as the stranger ap- 
proaches, asks questions, returns 
answers, and repeats poetry- Pass- 
ing over the Pont de Suisse, a rude 
bridge, thrown across the gulph, 
which separates the rocky moun- 
tains on which we had been hitherto 
engaged, from its sublime neighbour, 
where the view is extremely awful, 
we mounted the obelisk, erected on 
the highest point of the terrace, from 
whence is a view one hundred miles 
in diameter, with this beautiful sin- 
gularity, that the eye is in no one 
direction lost in space, but every 
where meets with a resting-point in 
the beautiful belt of distant moun- 
tains that bound the horizon. Leav- 
ing this modern- decoration, we 


i 

crossed die park to a remain of an- 
tiquity, a noble example of Roman 
castrametatkm, called Bury- Walls, 
one of the most perfect of the kind 
in Europe, containing about thirty 
acres within its mounds. Nature 
on three sides had sufficiently de- 
fended the spot, so that the Romans 
had only to cast up vallations an the 
remaining one ; but this was done 
in their best style, by three high 
mounds, which rendered the place 
impregnable. Connected with mi- 
litary matters, though of a much 
later age, was the place we next 
visited, a cavern in the tower glen, 
where an ancestor of the Hill family, 
who was unsuccessful in the service 
of Charles I, concealed himself for a 
time from the pursuits of the par- 
liamentarian forces. 

An urn is placed near the cave, 
whose inscription recounts the cir- 
cumstances of his concealment and 
of its ill success. 


THOUGHTS OH THE PHOBABLE 

DURATION OF THE AMERICAN 

REPUBLIC. 

THE foundation of this republic 
affords a splendid spectacle to the 
eye of the universe. Its increasing 
strength may place it in the fore- 
most rank of nations; and, if the 
Americans continue united, and 
know where to place a proper bound 
to their love of dominion, there is a 
great probability that it will be as 
durable as any empire the world 
has witnessed ; but, if the& disunite, 
or diminish their internal strength 
by too great an extension of their 
possessions, they will become petty 
states, perpetually struggling with 
each other, and a prey to factious 
designing men. All the advantages 
attending the monarchies or repub- 
lics of the old world, centre in the 
new, as well as others which they 
never possessed. The Assyrian, 
Pert -in, Macedonian, and Roman 
empires, the dominions of Charle- 
magne, and the Saracens, arose 
from conquest, and the uniting of 
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kingdoms different in arts, manners, 
languages, and religions. The 
American empire is formed by com* 
merce, and the arts of peace ; by 
people arising from the same stock, 
emigrating from the same country, 
possessing the same language, reli- 
gion, laws, manners, ami pursuits ; 
for the small variation in some dis- 


tricts, owing to the intermixture of 
Germans, forms only a very slight 
exception, which will be entirely 
done away in the course of a very 
few generations. By this intimate 
connection of men and morals, the 
cause, which accelerated, and finally 
proved the overthrow of the eastern 
empires, is totally done away in the 
western. 

No precise duration can be fixed 
to the eastern empires, owing to the 
inaccuracy of historical accounts; 
the following statement of the prin- 
cipal of them seems the best authen- 
ticated and nearest the truth. The 


Assyrian empire. Over a great part 
of Asia, from Ninus to Sardanapa- 
lus, lasted, according to Justin, 1300 
years; Eusebius 1240; Georgius 
Monachus 1340. The empire of 
Asia was transferred from the As- 
syrians to the Medes in the 817th 
year before Christ ; their reign, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, was about 260 
years, although Diodorus and Geor- 
gius Monachus differ from him, and 
also one another, in the names of 
the kings, and the dates of their 
reigns. 

From the foundation of the Per- 
sian empire by Cyrus, to its destruc- 
tion by Alexander, about 232 years 
elapsed. 

The Macedonian empire from its 
foundation by Philip, to the 11th 
year of king Perseus, when it was 
reduced to a Roman province by 
Paulus iEmilius, lasted, according to 
Justin, 192 years. 

The Roman empire, from the 
foundation of the city of Rome, 753 
years before Christ, to the final de- 
struction of the western empire, by 
Odnacer, in the 476th year of the 
Christian aera, lasted 1229 years. 

All these empires owed their ori- 
gin and increase to conquest, and a 


union of dissonant parts; they there- 
fore fell to pieces so soon as luxury 
and effeminacy had undermined 
them, and the bravery of the ancient 
founders had become extinct in their 
posterity. Enterprizing people were 
soon found ready to take advantage 
of their degeneracy. The Assyrian 
and Roman empires were the slow- 
est in growth, and the longest in de- 
cay. The Chinese is the most re- 
markable empire, as well for its 
durability, as tor the invariable con- 
tinuation of the same laws and man- 
ners, for a long succession of ages. 
Its history, however, is very little 
known by Europeans, and what the 
Chinese themselves pretend to give 
of it is too sophisticated by fable to 
be believed. It is, nevertheless, 
certain, that after beine conquered 
by the Tartars, they still preserved 
the same laws, religion, and lan- 
guage ; and as the conquerors be- 
came lost in the immense numliers 
of the conquered, and by degrees 
assumed their manners, the domi- 
nions of the Tartars might be said 
to be added to the Chinese empire. 

The British empire resembles the 
Assyrian and Roman in the slowness 
of its growth, and the Chinese in the 
fete of its invaders. The Saxons, 
Danes, Romans, and Normans, af- 
ter their successive irruptions, re- 
mained mostly in England, and 
formed, in process of time, one na- 
tion, governed by one law, and ac- 
knowledging subjection to one prince. 
England, by its subjection and union 
with Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
laid the foundation of the British 
empire; and by its conquests and 
colonies in every part of the globe, 
and more particularly by its com- 
merce and manufactures, raised it 
to that pitch of grandeur as to be 
second to none. Besides having 
given birth to the United States of 
North America, a nation nearly as 
populous as itself, it is now forming 
settlements in New South Wales 
with a fortitude and perseverance 
surmounting all obstacles, and with 
the same unremitting watchfulness, 
toil, and labour, as attended the 
foundation of the United States*..*, 
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From the accounts of the salubrity, 
soil, and productions of New Hol- 
land, added to the advantage of its 
insular situation, very little doubt 
can be entertained of its becoming a 
more powerful empire than the 
United States, and in a more rapid 
progression. Considering the im- 
mense possessions of the British em- 
pire in Europe, Asia, Africa, and in 
America, notwithstanding the sepa- 
ration of the United States, it will 
be impossible not to exclaim that, 
should the parent stock be over-run 
by foreign enemies, torn to pieces 
by domestic factions, or even blot- 
ted out from the face of the globe 
by a convulsion of nature, yet its 
fame must be immortal. Enterprise 
and perseverance have procured 
for the English language that uni- 
versality, which French ambition 
has foiled in procuring for theirs ; 
and the pleasing idea of living to a 
perpetuity of fame, by writing in a 
language, which, in all human pro- 
bability, will never be dead, like the 
Greek and Latin tongues, should 
Infuse into English authors, and ani- 
mate them with an ardour, which 
can be experienced by those of no 
other nation. Increasing time will 
bring increasing readers, and their 
praises be resounded by nations. 

But to return to the United States. 
When congress appointed Wash- 
ington commander in chief, their 
jealousy of supreme power, in who- 
soever vested, induced them in their 
address to him when they conferred 
this high office, to tell him w they 
trusted, when those ends were ob- 
tained for which they took up arms, 
he would return to the station of a 
private citizen.** After the inde- 
pendence of the United States was 
sealed, he, accordingly, retired to 
Mount Vernon, leaving them to their 
own passions and guidance. The 
confederation was the only compact 
which held together, as it were by 
a ’thread, these jarring democracies. 
Imposts were laid by some of them 
upon others; retaliation, and mutual 
recriminations, brought on those 
keen resentments which are seldom 
or never terminated among states, 


but by the sword. The crisis be- 
tween the revolutionary struggle, 
and the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, was truly awful, and called 
the attention of Europe towards 
them. America was debauched by 
the excesses of a civil war, and ine- 
briated with the luxuriance of bound- 
less liberty ; the states were sever- 
ed from their former head, over- 
whelmed with public and private 
debts, rent with jealousies, and go- 
verned by different and undefined 
laws. M .each sovereign, and without 
any common bond. Out of this po- 
litical chaos a project began to be 
talked of for forming three distinct 
empires ; the United States were 
tottering on the verge of anarchy 
and confusion, when all cast their 
eyes towards Washington, as the 
only man possessing a sufficiency of 
command over the popular passions 
to consolidate them. As he had dis- 
tanced all rivality, he was unani- 
mously chosen president of the 
United States. The present con- 
stitution was carved out of those 
venerable codes of British legisla- 
tion, which have received the 
sanction, and stood the test of ages, 
altered and adapted to the particu- 
lar nature of their government A 
visible and happy change was the 
consequence, and from that time, 
the real union, and existence of the 
United States as a nation, may be 
dated. 

The republic has since experienc- 
ed an unusual rapidity of growth ; 
but it is the natural effect of the 
wonderful combinations of plenty 
of fertile land, and a form of govern- 
ment adapted by themselves, and 
suited to their own constitutions ; 
and, for those reasons, predicts no 
signs of as speedy a decay. It pos- 
sesses the singular felicity of being 
separated by the vast Atlantic ocean 
from all danger of surprise ; and 
those foreign nations, who may be 
capable of doing them an essential 
injury, must encounter the greatest 
difficulties in attacking them. 

The extent of the United States is 
commensurate with any probable 
increase of population for ages to 
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come ; and it possesses all the solid 
advantages of the Chinese empire* 
without the fatal neighbourhood of 
the Tartars. By the cession of Loui- 
siana the Americans have gained a 
vast increase of territory ; and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, 
which is thereby secured to them, 
will increase the population of the 
western parts, and form a complete 
barrier on that side. The two Flo- 
ridas can never be an object of ter- 
ror to them, and in case of a rupture 
between Spain and the United States, 
will soon be taken possession of by 
the latter. The British possessions 
on the north and west, are alone to 
be dreaded, and, in the latter quar- 
ter, they are strongly guarded by the 
forts established by the British, and 
lately delivered up to the Americans, 
according to the treaty of Paris. 

Thus situated, the United States 
appear formed by nature for a great, 
permanent, and independent govern- 
ment. Such an extensive tract of 
country, covered with a people 
sprung from an active and industri- 
ous nation, whose example they 
seem anxious to emulate, ought to 
form a commonwealth as indissolu- 
ble as humanity will allow. They 
have, besides, a knowledge of those 
destructive principles which have 
hastened the downhill of other na- 
tions, and it is their own fault if, 
guided by that unerring beacon, they 
do not avoid a similar shipwreck. 

But it is not to be concealed that 
this rising republic contains the 
seeds of internal destruction. The 
first shock the federal constitution 
received arose from the French re- 
volution. France had two views to- 
wards the United States: the one 
was to annoy her dreaded rival, 
Great-Britain ; the other to render 
them satellites of her boundless am- 
bition. Gratitude to France, for hav- 
ing insured the independence of the 
United States, was first insisted on, 
flattery was then put in force ; and 
lastly, when those means failed of 
drawing them from neutrality, 
threats were pressed into the ser- 
vice. It was thought necessary, find- 
ing all these measures fail, to revo- 


lutionise them. The minds of th< 
Americans were inflamed, and eve- 
ry moment watched to paralize go- 
vernment, and create a coolness be- 
tween it and the people. The French 
began systematic operations, and 
soon divided the unsuspecting Ame- 
ricans into two parties, called fedc* 
raiisti, (whom they also denominat- 
ed aristocrats, and English lories, 
to render them odious to the repub- 
licans) and anti-fedcrafott; yet both 
parties were rigid republicans-..,.. 
Anarchy and civil war impended 
over this infantine republic, when 
the wisdom of Washington interpos- 
ed, and, by a proclamation of neu- 
trality, he, as one of his best eulo- 
gists emphatically phrases it, ‘ ar- 
rested the intrigues of France, and 
the passions of his countrymen, on 
.the very edge of the precipice of 
war and^re volution.' This was fol- 
lowed up by a treaty of commerce 
with Great-Britain, which was one 
of the last acts of Washington's ad- 
ministration of any consequence, and 
dashed the poisoned chalice of 
French fraternity from the lips of 
the Americans. The French faction 
raged, and, at the expiration of hi* 
presidency, Washington retired, dis- 
gusted with the struggles of a des- 
perate party. W T hen, however, the 
insolence of France constrained the 
Americans to repel aggression by 
aggression, this truly great and 
good man was again called into 
action : he accepted the lieutenan- 
cy-general of the army of the Uni- 
ted States, and, in the decline of 
life, did not hesitate again to draw 
his sword in the maintenance of that 
independence he had been so instru- 
mental in establishing; Death closed 
his glorious career 1 The veneration, 
which attended him vanished with 
him, and the United States have been 
ever since convulsed with the strug- 
gles of the two parties, although the 
cause, the French revolution, has 
been long since heartily despised by 
both. But when the ball of conten- 
tion has been once set on foot, indi- 
viduals will always be found to keep 
it up, in order to head the contend- 
ing parties, until one of them gets 
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the tipper hand, and the weakest 
calls to its aid a foreign power, 
which roost commonly subjugates 
both. Thus fell the republics of 
Greece, which, torn to pieces by in- 
ternal divisions, and striving with 
one another for the mastery, were 
easily brought under a foreign yoke ; 
and the German league presents a 
very recent example how easily an 
empire may be crippled by a foreign 
enemy, when the undermining poli- 
cy of some of its rulers prefers the 
aggrandizement of their particular 
states to the integrity and prosperi- 
ty of the whole. These two parties 
have created evident symptoms of a 
division between the northern and 
southern states, and threats have 
been thrown out on both sides, which 
may ultimately bring it about. 

Another division also threatens to 
take place between the eastern and 
western territories. The latter have 
twice openly resisted government, 
and yielded only to a superiority of 
force. An excise duty created the 
very same disagreement between 
them as the stamp act did between 
them agd Great-Britain. It is there- 
fore by no means improbable their 
offspring may, in time, mete to them 
the very same measure they meted 
to the mother country ; and show 
them, what they have taught Great- 
Britain, that, in the government of 
a nation, as in that of a private fa- 
mily, there is an age when children 
will think and act for themselves. 

This division is one of the fetal 
causes of the downfall of an empire : 
effeminacy, which may be aptly styl- 
ed a national epidemic, is another. 
In proportion as a nation increases 
in security and affluence, it becomes 
dissatisfied with having barely 
wherewithal to supply the wants of 
nature ; it pines for those of conve- 
nience; those obtained, they pant 
for luxury, which brings its never 

foiling concomitant — effeminacy 

A nation, thus undermined, is easily 
overturned by the first hostile blast 
Through luxury Cyrus quelled the 
Lydians ; through luxury the Assy- 
rian empire was overthrown by the 
Medes ; their’s by the Macedonians ; 
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the latter by thfe Romans ; and the 
Romans by the barbarians ; and, to 
give a more recent example, Davila 
tells that, in ah interview and sem- 
blance of treaty with the king of 
Navarre, Catherine de Medicis 
broke that prince’s power more with 
the insidious gaieties of her courts 
than many battles before had done. 
The excesses of the civil war, and 
the irruptions of the pernicious mo- 
rals of the French fugitives from St. 
Domingo, through the republican 
morals of the United States, will 
evince to a superficial reader, what 
must have been self-evident to an 
eye-witness, that luxury has made 
a grievous breach in the deliberate 
gravity of republican Americans. 

Too great an extension of an em- 
pire is likewise another fetal cause 
of its overthrow ; whereby it is first 
weakened, and then becomes an easy 
sacrifice to the hatred and jealousy 
of contending nations. The Ameri- 
can congress early showed a thirst 
for it, when, after having been suc- 
cessful in the reduction of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, they re- 
solved to pursue their design of pe- 
netrating into the very heart of Ca- 
nada; thus at once changing the 
ground upon which they had taken up 
arms when they declared they fought 
for liberty, not conquest. They have 
pursued this scheme of aggrandize- 
ment ever since, by purchasing for 
trifles the Indian lands, or driving 
the aborigines further westward, 
and by the acquisition of Louisiana. 
Progressing thus, the Floridas, Ca- 
nada, Mexico, the whole American 
continent, and even the West-Indies, 
may be wanted to give them elbow- 
room. This needs no comment ! 

Lastly comes a foreign foe, which 
every enterprising nation is to a de- 
clining empire, unable to repel insult 
and aggression. Division, effemina- 
cy, and extension, sap the outworks 
and weaken the defence, while fo- 
reign aggression prepares to storm 
the citadel. Happy will the United 
States be if they know that in a con- 
federacy of states, some potent, 
others weak, die ambition of indivi- 
duals is to be restrained ; division 
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avoided; due bounds set to their 
love of dominion ; and proper regard 
had to religion, laws, and manners ! 
As they avoid or neglect this beacon, 
the United States must fall under 
either one or the other alternative 
mentioned in the outset Of this pa- 
per. 


FIDELITY OF A CAT. 

THE following anecdote of a cat 
is extracted from a report lately 
made to the Atheneum of Lyons, by 
citizen Martin, a physician of that 
city. 

On the 22d Messidor, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, I was called 
in by the justice of the peace to 
make a report respecting a murder, 
committed on the person of a woman 
named P£niL Having obeyed his 
summons, I repaired with him to 
the habitation of the deceased, 
where I found on the floor the body 
of a young pregnant woman, ex- 
tended lifeless and weltering in her 
blood. A spaniel lay at her feet, 
licking them from time to time, and 
uttering piteous moans. At sight 
of us he rose, did not bark, came up 
to us, and then returned to his mis- 
tress. A large white cat likewise 
attracted my attention ; he was 
mounted on the cornice of a cup- 
board at the farther end of the 
apartment, where probably he had 
taken refuge at the moment of the 
assassination. There sitting mo- 
tionless, he had his eyes fixed on the 
dead body, His attitude and his looks 
expressing horror and affright. 

After slight examination, I retir- 
ed, having promised to the justice of 
the peace that I would return at ten 
o’clock the next morning with one 
of my brethren of the faculty, to 
open the dead body in his presence, 
and before the eyes of the persons 
who were accused of the murder. 
Accordingly, the next day I return- 
ed to the spot in pursuance of my 
promise. The first object that 
caught the eye of doctor Martin, 
who accompanied me, was that 


same cat which I had observed on 
the preceding evening : he still con- 
tinued in his former station, in the 
same attitude, and his looks had ac- 
quired so strong an expression of 
horror and rage, as to inspire my 
colleague with a fear that the ani- 
mal was mad. The apartment was 
soon filled by the officers of justice 
and the armed force : but neither 
the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, 
nor the noise occasioned by the loud 
and animated conversation of the 
company, could divert the attention 
of the cat, or produce any change in 
his menacing attitude. 

I was preparing to take from the 
womb of the unfortunate victim an- 
other victim whom the same mur- 
derous act had deprived of life be- 
fore it had enjoyed the light, when 
the accused persons were brought 
in. As soon as the cat, whose mo- 
tions I attentively watched, had ob- 
served the murderers, his eyes glar- 
ed with increased fory, his hair 
bristled up, he darted into the mid- 
dle of the apartment, stopped for a 
moment, then went and lay down 
under the bed beside the spaniel, 
evidently sympathising with him in 
his indignation at the murder, and 
his faithful attachment to his mis- 
tress. Those mute but alarming 
witnesses did not escape the atten- 
tion of the assassins, whose counte- 
nances were disconcerted at the 
sight, and who now, for the first 
time during the whole course of the 
business, felt themselves abandoned 
by their atrocious audacity. 

This trait has removed the anti- 
pathy which I had entertained to 
cats. Henceforward I shall no 
longer fear their caresses, since the 
scene which 1 have witnessed au- 
thorises me to believe them suscep- 
tible of gratitude and attachment. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

IN the Greek Island of Santa 
Maura, when the bride and brides 
groom join hands at the moment of 
receiving the uupdal benediction, 
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they* are immediately separated by 
a young man ; in consequence of 
which ceremony, a firm belief is 
entertained that their first-born will 
be a son. 

In some villages in the same island, 
on the wedding-day the bridegroom 
is conducted at the first appearance 
of day-light to an open place, and 
seated in a chair, when two men 
immediately begin, the one to comb 
his hair, the other to lather his 
face ; which operations are conti- 
nued till sun-set At his feet is 
placed a bason to receive contribu- 
tions ; each person throwing into it 
a few pieces of money. 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON VEGE- 
TABLES. 

By Mr. DecandolU. 

THE first object of this author 
was to ascertain the influence of 
light upon the sleep of leaves and 
flowers. As the* regular vicissi- 
tudes of day and night appeared to 
be the chief cause of the great diffi- 
culty of such an inquiry, the author 
was of opinion that this might be 
obviated by exposing the vegetables 
to an artificial light, either constant 
or variously combined. For this 
purpose he placed six lamps in a 
dark cellar, and disposed them so 
that the plants which they illumi- 
nated should remain in a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 66° or 68® Fahr. 
and protected from the smoke-... 
These six lamps were equal to 54 
candles. The results of these ex- 
periments are curious. Mustard 
and cress seeds sown* and raised by 
this artificial light became sensibly 
green, but their stalks were some- 
what longer than in the open air. 
Leaves of different plants put under 
water in lamp-light rave no oxygen 
gas during twenty-four hours, and 
afterwards th^y decayed and gave 
a deleterious air. This result might 
be expected, since it is well known 
that plants give no oxygen in the 
shade, and the light of six lamps 


cannot equal that of sunshine. The 
night-blowing Marvel of Peru (mz- 
rabiUs jalafid) y exposed to the arti- 
ficial light for three days, continued 
to open in the evening and shut in 
the morning as usual ; the same 
happened even in total darkness ; 
but on being exposed to the lamps 
during the day, they at first became 
somewhat irregular in the times of 
expanding and closing, and on the 
second day they opened in the 
morning and shut in the evening. 
The convolvulus purpurmsy which 
jn common opens at ten in the even- 
ing, on exposure to lamp-light, open- 
ed at ten as usual on the first day, \ 
but at five on the succeeding day. 
The mc8embryanthemum noctifio - 
runty exposed to the lamp-light dur- 
ing the night, and to darkness in the 
day-time, came to open in the morn- 
ing and close in the evening. Se- 
veral sensitive plants, exposed for 
three days to continual lamp-light, 
opened and closed each day two / 
hours sooner than on the preceding 
day ; whence it appears, that a con- 
tinuance of this light has hastened 
their movements instead of retard- 
ing them. Exposed to light during 
the night, and to darkness in the 
day-time, their progress became ir- 
regular for two days, and then they 
came regularly to open in the even- 
ing and shut in the morning. Total 
darkness did not derange their na- 
tural movements, but a heat of 80° 
to 100° Fahr. retarded them. A 
heat of 116 0 rendered them sick- 
4y, and for two days deprived them 
of their sensibility to the touch. 

e-aa 

LETTERS IN BOTTLES. 

GREAT use might be made of 
bottles, or other substances made 
water-tight, so as to float upon the 
sea, and thrown overboard in cer- 
tain latitudes, in order to determine 
the course of the different currents 
in the ocean. The fate of three ex- 
periments thus tried, was as follows. 
The first was a bottle thrown over- 
board in the Bay of Biscay, August 
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17, 1F86, from an English ship going 
to the East Indies. It was taken 
up by some fishermen on the coast 
of Normandy, May 9, 1787, two 
leagues off shore from Aromanches. 
C. Philip Delville, then judge of the 
admiralty at this place, sent to 
London the letter which the bottle 
contained. A second bottle was 
ihrown into the sea, June 15, 1797, 
rtOrth lat 44'. 22". long. Teneriflfe, 
52". by C. Brard, painter of the ' 
iHuseum of Natural History, going 
from Hamburg to Surinam, wlvom 
St. Pierre says he requested to send 
him some letters by this marine post. 
It was taken up on July 6, the same 
year, among the rocks of Cape 
Prieur, by a soldier of the garrison 
of Ferrol, and the letter came safe 
to hand. The third was thrown 
into the sea north of the Isle of 
France, and was picked up at the 
Cape of Good Hope, having been 
carried by the currents more than 
a thousand leagues. 


HABITS AND MANNERS OF THE 
LION. 

IN the reign of king James the 
first, Mr. Henry Archer, a watch- 
maker in Morocco, had two whelps 
given him, which had been stolen 
not long before from a lioness near 
Mount Atlas. They were a male 
and female, and till the death of the 
latter were kept together in the 
emperor’s garden. He at that time 
had the male constantly in his bed- 
room, till he was as tall as a large 
mastiff-dog ; he was perfectly tame 
and gentle in his manners. Being 
about to return to England, he re- 
luctantly gave the animal to a Mar- 
seilles merchant, who presented 
him to the French king, from whom 
he came as a present to our king, 
and, for seven years afterwards, 
was kept in the tower. A person 
of the name of BulT, who had been 
a servant to Mr. Archer, went by 
chance with some friends, to see 
the animals there. The beast re- 
cognized him in a moment ; and, by 


his whining voice and motions, ex- 
pressive of anxiety for him to come 
near, fully exhibited the symptoms 
of his joy at meeting with a former 
friend. Bull, equally rejoiced, or- 
dered the keeper to open the grate, 
and he went in. The fion fawned 
upon him like a dog, licking his feet, 
hands, and face, skipped and tum- 
bled about to the astonishment of all 
the spectators. When the man left 
the place the animal bellowed aloud, 
and shook hts cage in an extacy of 
sorrow and rage, and for four days 
afterwards refused to take any nou- 
rishment whatever. 

An instance of recollection and at- 
tachment occurred not many years 
ago in a lion belonging to the 
duchess of Hamilton : it is thus re- 
lated by Mr. Hope. “One day I 
had the honour of dining with the 
duchess of Hamilton : after dinner 
the company attended her grace to 
see a lion, that she had in the court, 
fed. While we were admiring his 
fierceness, and teazing him with 
sticks to make him abandon his 
prey and fly at us, the porter came 
and informed the duchess, that a 
serjeant, with some recruits at the 
gate, begged permission to seo the 
Hon. Her grace, with great con- 
descension and good nature, asked 
permission of the company for the 
travellers to come in, as they would 
then have the satisfaction of seeing 
the animal fed. They were accord- 
ingly admitted at the moment the 
Hon was growling over his prey. 
The serjeant, advancing to the cage, 
called out ‘Nero, Nero, poor Nero, 
don’t you know me ?* The animal 
instantly turned his head to look at 
him ; then rose up, left his prey, 
and came, wagging his tail, to the 
side of the cage. The man then 
put his hand upon him, and patted 
him ; telling us, at the same time, 
that it was three years since they 
had seen each other, but that the 
care of the Hon, on his passage from 
Gibraltar, had been committed to 
him, and he was happy to see the 
poor beast show so much gratitude 
for his attention. The lion, indeed, 
seemed perfectly pleased ; he went 
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to and fro, robbing himself against 
the place where his benefactor 
stood, and licked the serjeant’s 
hand as he held it out to him. The 
man wanted to go into the cage to 
him, but was withheld by the com- 
pany, who were not altogether con- 
vinced of the safety of the act” 


ANECDOTE OF THE HYENA. 

DR. SPARRMAN relates an 
anecdote of the spotted hyena, for 
the truth of which, though he does 
not altogether vouch, is so diverting, 
that we shall make no apology for 
introducing it. 44 One night, at a 
feast near the Cape, a trumpeter, 
who had got himself well filled with 
fiquor, was carried out of doors in 
onier to cool and soberizehim. The 
scent of him soon attracted a tiger- 
wolf, which threw him on his back, 
and dragged him along like a corpse, 
and consequently a fair prize, up to- 
wards Table Mountain. In the 
mean time, however, our drunken 
musician awaked, sufficiently sensi- 
ble to know the danger of his situa- 
tion, and to sound the alarm with 
his trumpet, which he carried fas- 
tened to his side. The wild beast, 
as may easily be imagined, was not 
less frightened in his turn.” A late 
writer has observed, that any per- 
son but a trumpeter, in such a situa- 
tion, would doubtless have furnished 
the animal with a supper. 


CURIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
STONES AND OTHER SUBSTAN- 
CES, SAID TO HAVE FALLEN AT 
DIFFERENT PERIODS, AND IN 
DIFFERENT PLACES, FROM THE 
CLOUDS. 

IN several of the later numbers 
of Mr. Tilloch’s excellent work, en- 
titled the 44 Philosophical Maga- 
zine,* we have, translated chiefly 
from French journals of respectabi- 
lity, some curious memoirs of stones 
which were not noticed in Mr. How- 


ard’s account, printed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

The meteor which appeared on 
die 13th of November last, and which 
was seen at the same instant in 
many parts of the kingdom, widely 
distant from each other, has excited 
new interest to subjects of this kind, 
and, on that account, we presume it 
will 'be acceptable to our readers to 
have an abridged and methodical 
narrative of what has lately appear- 
ed in other respectable publications 
both in our own and foreign lan- 
guages : and for the sake of order 
we shall range the facts according 
to the several dates at which these 
phenomena are said to have hap- 
pened, giving in the margin the au- 
thorities upon which they depend. 

The stone which fell atEnsisheim, 
in Alsace, and which is generally 
known by the name of the 44 stone of 
Ensisheim,” made a considerable 
noise about the end of the fifteenth 
century. The following notice res- 
pecting it was formerly preserved 
with the stone in the parish church 
of the place. 

a On Wednesday, November 7, 
the night before St. Martin’s day, in 
the year of our Lord 1492, a singular 
miracle happened ; for, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, a loud 
clap of thunder took place, with a 
long-continued noise, which was 
heard at a great distance ; and a 
stone fell from the heavens in the 
ban of Ensisheim, which weighed 
260 pounds ; and the noise was 
much louder in other places than 
here. A child then saw it strike on 
a field situated on the upper ban, 
towards the Rhine and the In, near 
the canton of Gisgane, which was 
sown with wheat It did no hurt, 
except that it made a hclq there.* It 
was afterwards transported thence ; 
and a great many fragments were 
detached from it, which the lancl- 
vogt forbade. It was then deposited 
in the church, with intention of sus- 
pending it as a miracle ; and a great 
many people came hither to see this 
stoned respecting which there ftas 
singular discourses. But the learn- 
ed said they did not know what it 
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was, for it was something superna- 
tural that so large a stone should fall 
from the atmosphere ; but that it 
was a miracle of God : because, be- 
fore that time, nothing of the kind 
had ever been heard of, seen, or 
described. When this stone was 
found, it had entered the earth to a 
depth equal to the height of a man. 
What every body, asserted was, that 
it had been the will of God that it 
should be found. And the noise of 
it was heard at Lucerne, at Villing, 
and many other places, so loud, that 
it was thought the houses were all 
overturned. And when king Maxi- 
milian was here, the Monday after 
St. Catharine’s day of the same year, 
Ills royal excellency caused the stone 
which had fallen to be carried to 
the castle ; and, after conversing a 
long time with his lords, he said the 
people of Ensisheim should take it : 
and he gave orders that it should be 
suspended in the church, and that 
no person should be permitted to 
take any part of it His excellency, 
however, took two fragments ; one 
of which he kept, and the other he 
sent to duke Sigismund of Austria. 
The people talked a great deal of 
this stone, which was suspended in 
the choir, where it still is, and many 
came to see it*.” 

Besides this, we have other au- 
thorities in behalf of this extraordi- 
nary circumstance, and Brant, the 
author of w Mrvis Stultifera Mor - 
talium ,” has made this stone the 
subject of some poems j\ 

One of the fragments of the stone 
was suspended and preserved in 
the church of Ensisheim, till within 
these few years, when it was con- 
veyed to the library of Colmar, 
and there deposited. It weighs 150 
pounds, notwithstanding the speci- 
mens which have been detached 
from it 

• Arithenicus in Chronico liirs&u- 
gien&i, in Viti Biavii Abbatis xl ad 
Annum 1492. Edit. M. S. Galli, 1690, 
voL ii. p. 551. 

t De Fulgetro immani jam nuper, an- 
no 1492, prop Basileam, Sic. In variis 
Sebaatiam Brant Carminibus. Basil, 
^ 498 . 


The next fact of this kind to 
which we shall refer, is extracted 
from the Memoirs of the Emperor 
Jehangire, written by himself in the 
Persian language, and translated by 
colonel Kirkpatrick. 

Early, says he, on the 30th of Fur- 
verdeen, of the present year (1620), 
and in the eastern quarter of the 
heavens, there arose in one of the 
villages of the purgunnah of Jalind- 
her, about 100 miles south-east of 
Lahore, such a great and tremend- 
ous noise as had nearly by its dread- 
ful nature deprived the inhabitants 
of the place of their senses. During 
this noise a luminous body was ob- 
served to fall from above on the 
earth, suggesting to the beholders 
the idea that the firmament was 
raining fire. In a short time, the 
noise having subsided, and the inha- 
bitants having recovered from their 
alarm, a courier was dispatched by 
them to Mahommed Syeed, the au- 
mil or fiscal superintendant of the 
purgunnah, to Advertize him of the 
event The aumil, instantly mount- 
ing liis horse, proceeded to the spot 
where the luminous body had fallen. 
Here he perceived the earth, to the 
extent of ten qr twelve yards in 
length and breadth, to be burnt to 
such a degree, that not the least, 
trace of verdure, or even a blade of 
grass was to be seen, nor had the 
heat communicated to it entirely 
subsided. 

Mahommed Syeed directed the 
ground to be dug, when, at length, a 
lump of iron was found, the heat of 
which was so intense that it might 
have been supposed to have been ta- 
ken from a furnace. It became cold, 
when the aumil conveyed it to his 
own habitation, from whence he dis- 
patched it to court Here it was 
weighed, and found equal to about 
four pounds. It was committed to a 
skilful artist, with orders to make of 
it a sabre, a knife, and a dagger...... 

The workman reported, that the 
substance was not malleable, but shi- 
wered into pieces under the ham- 
mer. Upon this, it was ordered to 
be mixed with other iron, viz. three 
parts of the iron qf lightning to on e 
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of common iron, and from this mix- 
tore were made two sabres, one 
knife, and one dagger, which were 
found equal to the best blades form- 
ed in the usual way. The following 
complimentary lines were made on 
the occasion, and presented to the 
emperor Jehangire : 

“ In his time fell row iron from light- 
ning, 

That iron was, by his world-subduing 
authority. 

Converted into a dagger, a knife, and 
two sabres.” 

The chronogram of this occurrence 
is contained in words which signify 
the 44 flame of the imperial light- 
ning,” and it gives the year of he- 
gira 1030, which answers to A. D. 
1620* 

To an account of some fragments 
of iron found at Plann, near Tabor, 
a town of Bohemia, Julv 3, 1753, is 
subjoined a note, which says, that 
credulous people assert that they fell 
from heaven during a thunder- 
stormf. These fragments are said to 
have weighed from one to twenty 
pounds each, and some of them were 
seen by the right hon. Charles Gre- 
ville, in baron Born’s collection^. 

At Luce, in Le Maine, a stone of 
seven pounds weight was found on 
the 13th of September 1768, while it 
was even hot, by persons who saw it 
fall. The abW Bacheley presented 
R to the Royal Academy, under 
whose auspices it was analysed, by 
the celebrated and ever to be de- 
plored Lavoisier, and from his ac- 
count the academicians concluded 
that the stone did not owe its origin to 
thunder ; that it didnot fall from hea- 
ven ; that It was not formed by mi- 
neral substances fused by lightning ; 
and (hat it was nothing but a species 
of pyrites, without peculiarity, except 
as to the hepatic smell disengaged 

* Philos. Trans. 1803, part 1. page 
200, 204. 

t Quc (fragment*) 3 Julii anni 1753, 
inter tonitrua, e codo pluisse, creduliores 
qiridam assenmt. 

t Philos. Trans. 1802, part 1. page 
179 , 180. 


from it by marine acid. The me- 
moir is, however, concluded, by ob- 
serving it to be sufficiently singular, 
that M. Moraud le Fils had present- 
ed a fragment of stone from the en- 
virons of Coutances, also said to 
have fallen from heaven, which only 
differed from that of the abb£ Bache- 
ley in not exhaling the hepatic smell 
with the marine acid. 

The fell of the stones, known un- 
der the name of the stones of Agen, 
has been confirmed by numerous tes- 
timonies. According to the best ac- 
count, these stones fell on the 24th 
of July, 1790, between nine and ten 
in the evening, in the communes of 
Juliac, Creon, and other places ad- 
jacent, between Roquefort, in the 
department of Landes, Mezin, in the 
department of Lot and Garonne, and 
Gause, in the department of Gerz, 
after the appearance of a large fire- 
ball, which passed through the air, 
accompanied by a loud report They 
fell, it is said, at different distances, 
some gently, and others with rapi- 
dity and a hissing noise. They bu- 
ried themselves, more or less, in the 
earth. Their weight was from a 
quarter of a pound to twenty or 
twenty-five pounds. One of them, 
fifteen inches in diameter, is pre- 
served in the museum of Bourdeaux, 
which in its fell broke through a 
cottage, and killed a herdsman and 
some cattle. There is no stone in 
the places where these fell that has 
any resemblance to them*. 

The account next in succession is 
to be found in a letter from the earl 
of Bristol to sir William Hamilton, 
dated Sienna, July 12, 1794. 44 In 
the midst of a most violent thunder- 
storm,” says his lordship, 44 about a 
dozen stones, of various weights and 
dimensions, fell at the feet of differ- 
ent persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The stones are of a quality 
not found in any part of the Siennese 
territory. They fell about eighteen 
hours after the enormous eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, which circum- 

• Bibliotheque Brittannique. Journal 
des Sciences utiles de Montpellier, 1790. 
Philos. Trans. 1803, part 1, page 200-1. 
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stance leaves a choice of difficulties 
in the solution of this extraordinary 
phenomenon. Either these stones 
nave been i generated in the igneous 
mass of clouds, which produced such 
unusual thunder, or, which is equally 
incredible, they were thrown from 
Mount Vesuvius, at a distance of at 
least 250 miles ; judge then of the 
parabola. The philosophers here 
incline to the first solution. I wish 
much, sir, to know your sentiments. 
My first objection was to the fact it- 
self ; but of this there were so many 
eye-witnesses, it seems impossible to 
withstand their evidence*.” 

Sir William Hamilton, it seems, 
also received a piece of one of the 
largest stones, which weighed up- 
wards of five pounds, and had seen 
another which weighed about one. 
He likewise observed that the out- 
side of every stone which had been 
found, and had been ascertained to 
have fallen from the clouds near 
Sienna, was evidently freshly vitri- 
fied, and was black, having every 
appearance of having passed through 
an extreme heat. The inside was 
of a grey colour, mixed with black 
spots, -and some shining particles, 
which the learned had decided to be 
pyrites*. 

In 1796, a stone, weighing 56 
pounds, was exhibited in London, 
with several attestations of persons, 
who, on the 13th of December, 1795, 
saw it fall, near Wold Cottage, in 
Yorkshire, at about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. It had penetrated 
through twelve iuches of soil, and 
six inches of solid rock, and, in bu- 
rying itself, had thrown up an im- 
mense quantity of earth to a great 
distance : as it fell, a great number 
of explosions were heard, about as 
loud as pistols. In the adjacent vil- 
lages, the sounds heard were taken 
for guns at sea : but at two adjoin- 
ing villages was heard something 
singular passing through tlie air, so 
distinctly, towards the liabitation of 
Mr. Topham, that five or six people 
came up, to see if any thing extra- 

• Philos. Trans. 1795, page 103. 

t Philos. Trans. 1802, page 174. 
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ordinary had happened to his house 
or grounds. When the stone was 
extracted, it was warm, smoked, 

and smelt very strong of sulphur 

Its course, as far as could be collect- 
ed from different accounts, was from 
the south-west The day was mild 
and hazy, a sort of weather very* 
frequent in the Wold Hills, when 
there are no winds or storms ; but 
there was not any thunder or light- 
ning the whole day. No such stone 
is known in the country. There 
was no eruption in the earth, and, 
from its form, it could not come from 
any building ; and as the day was 
not tempestuous, it did not seem pro- 
bable that it could have been forced 
from any rocks, the nearest of which 
are those of Ham borough Head, at 
the distance of twelve miles. The 
nearest volcano is, probably, Hecla, 
in Icelandf. 

Mr. Southey relates an account, 
juridically authenticated, of a stone 
weighing ten pounds, which was 
heard to fall in Portugal, February 
19, 1796, and was taken, still warm, 
from the ground^. 

The account and description of a 
stone which fell from the clouds in 
the commune of Sales, near Ville 
Franche, in the department of the 
Rhone, we shall give from a me- 
moir read by M. D. Bree to the Na- 
tional Institute, April 11, 1803. 

« On the 12th of March, 1798, 
about six in the evening, the weather 
being calm and serene, a luminous 
globe of an extraordinary appear- 
ance attracted towards the east the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the com- 
mune of Sales and of the neighbour- 
ing villages, as they were returning 
from their labour ; and its rapid ap- 
proach and horrid humming noise, 
like that produced by an irregular 
and hollow body traversing the at- 
mosphere with rapidity, threw all 
the inhabitants of that commune in- 
to the greatest terror, especially 
when they saw it pass over their 
heads at a very little elevation. Ac- 

* Philos. Trans. 1802, page 1, 174-5. 

f Letters written during a short resi- 
dence in Spain and Portugal, page 259. 
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cording to their report, this ball left 
behind it a long train of light, and 
emitted, with an almost continual 
crackling noise, small blue sparks of 
fire, similar to small stars. 

44 Its fall was then observed by 
three workmen who were not more 
than fifty paces from it One of 
them, named Montillard, a young 
man who was nearest to it, was 
struck with terror, and dropped his 
coat and a billet of wood winch he 
was carrying, in order that he might 
escape as fast as he could. The 
other two, named Chardon and La- 
pous, were no less frightened, and 
fled to Sales, where a general alarm 
^prevailed. These three witnesses 
agree in stating that this body mov- 
ed with astonishing rapidity, and 
that after its fall they still heard a 
kind of hissing noise proceeding from 
the place where it buried itself 

44 In regard to another person, 
C repier, he was at home ; where he 
was so much frightened with the 
hissing of the body in the air, and 
the noise of its fall, which took place 
within less than twenty paces of his 
habitation, that, at first, he shut 
himself up with his family in the 
cellar, and then in his bedchamber ; 
where, fear prevailing over curiosi- 
ty, he spent the night, without dar- 
ing to go out to examine what had 
happened. 

44 Next morning he was called out 
by Chardon and Lapous, who had 
carried with them M. Blondel, ad- 
junct of the commune of Sales, and 
several other persons, and they all 
repaired together to the place where 
the luminous body had been seen to 
bury itself There, at the bottom of 
a hollow, eighteen inches in depth, 
that is to say, of the whole thickness 
of the vegetable earth, they found a 
Urge black, irregular ovoid mass, 
according to their expression, like a 
calf’s head. It was entirely covered 
with a blackish crust ; it was ,no 
longer warm, and had the smell of 
gunpowder. They observ ed also that 
it was split in several places, so that 
Chardon, by thrusting his bill into 
one of the fissures, made it fyll to 
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pieces. I was not able to learn pro- 
perly whether .this fissure was lined 
oy a crust similar to that on the sur- 
face ; they only thought they re- 
membered that it was partly black. 
This mass, haring been transported 
to Crepier’s house, their first care - 
was to examine the nature of so un- 
expected an object, and what it con- 
tained. The stone, therefore, was 
weighed, and immediately broken ; 
but, finding only a stone, from ava- 
rice, which did not fail to succeed 
their emotions of fear, they proceed- 
ed to a sentiment of indifference for 
it, while the phenomenon was im- 
puted to the most whimsical and su- 
pernatural causes, according to the 
kind of impression which had been 
communicated to the spectators. 

44 The weight of the stone was 
about twenty pounds. 

44 The noise of the event was soon 
spread ; and the commissioner of the 
executive power to the administra- 
tion of Ville Franche being inform- 
ed of it, he sent to request the stone, 
with information respecting its fall 
A fragment of it, weighing about 
seven pounds, was brought to him, 
a part of which, with an account of 
the phenomenon, he transmitted to 
one of the members of the conven- 
tional assembly. I do not know what 
attention was paid to it, and what 
effect it produced, at a time when 
every mind was absorbed in politics. 

44 M. Place, a merchant of Ville 
Franche, who was at Sales at the 
time I was there, assured me that 
he was a witness, as well as many 
inhabitants of Ville Franche, to the 
passage of this luminous globe over 
the town ; that he heard its hum- 
ming noise ; that its elevation cobid 
not exceed 3000 feet ; and, that its 
direction was from east by south to 
west by north. 

w I must add, that the simplicity 
of most of the reports made to me, 
their perfect agreement in all the 
important points, and the great 
number of persons who saw this phe- 
nomenon, which took place at that 
time of day most favourable for its 
being generally observed, leave no 
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doubt with me in regard to the ve- 
racity of the account which I have 
here given, and of the certainty of 
the feet in question. 

u Some time ago, when convers- 
ing on the subject of this phenome- 
non with professor Pictet, he recol- 
lected that at the same period, he 
and a number of the inhabitants of 
Geneva and the neighbouring towns, 
as fer as Berne, had observed a lu- 
minous body, which suddenly ap- 
peared in the southern regions, pro- 
ceeding rapidly from east to west 
This phenomenon at that time was 
considered to be a meteor ; but he 
is so felly persuaded that this body 
is the same which fell at Sales, that 
he has given me permission to quote 
his testimony in the following words : 

4 1 have a perfect recollection of 
the appearance of this meteor. Its 
light was exceedingly bright, and its 
motion so rapid, that it was seen 
only for a few seconds, during which 
it diffused throughout the whole town 
an alarming light, though it passed 
at the distance of more than twenty 
leagues to the south. Its direction, 
according to estimation, was pre- 
cisely towards the quarter in which 
it fell.” 

In the same year, we have an 
account of the explosion of a meteor, 
near Benares, in the East Indies ; 
and of the felling of some stones at 
the same time, about fourteen miles 
from that city. It was on the 19th 
of December, 1798, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, that a very 
luminous meteor was observed in 
the heavens, by the inhabitants of 
Benares and the parts adjacent, in 
the form of a large ball of fire ; that 
it was accompanied by a loud noise 
resembling thunder ; and that a 
number of stones were said to have 
fallen from it near Krakhut, a vil- 
lage on the north side of the river 
Goomty, about fourteen miles from 
the city of Benares. 

The meteor appeared in the west- 
ern part of the hemisphere, and was 
but a short time visible : it was ob- 
served, by sev eral Europeans, as 
well as natives in different parts of 
the country. In the neighbourhood 


of Juanpoor, about twelve miles from 
the spot where the stones are said 
to have fallen, it was distinctly ob- 
served by several European gentle- 
men and ladies, who described it as 
a large ball of fire, accompanied 
with a loud rumbling noise, not un- 
like an ill discharged platoon of 
musketry. It was also seen and the 
noise heard by various persons at 
Benares. 

When an account of the fell of 
the stones reached Benares, Mr. 
Davis, the judge of the district, sent 
an intelligent person to make en- 
quiry on the spot. As soon as he 
arrived at the village near which 
the stones were said to have fallen, 
the natives told him, that they had 
either broken to pieces, or given 
away to the tesseldar, or native 
collector, and others, all that they 
had picked up ; but that he might 
easily’ find some in the adjacent 
fields, where they would be readily 
discovered, by observing where the 
earth appeared recently turned up. 

Following these directions, he 
found four, most of which the force 
of the fell had buried six inches 
deep. He farther learnt from the 
inhabitants of the v illage, that about 
eight o’clock in the evening, when 
retired to their habitations, they ob- 
served a very bright light proceed- 
ing as from the sky, accompanied by 
a loud clap of thunder, which was 
immediately followed by the noise of 
heavy bodies falling in the vicinity. 
Uncertain whether some of their 
deities might not have been con- 
cerned in this occurrence, they did 
not venture out to enquire into it 
until the next morning, when the 
first circumstance that attracted 
their attention, was the appearance 
of the earth being turned up in dif- 
ferent parts of the fields, where 
they found the stones. Mr. Maclane, 
a gentleman who resided very near 
the village of Krakhut, had one of 
the stones given to him by the watch- 
man who was on duty at his house. 
This he said had fallen through the 
top of his hut, which was close by, 
and buried itself several inches in 
the floor, which was of consolidated 
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earth. The stone must, by his ac- 
count, before it was broken, have 
weighed upwards of two pounds. 

At the time the meteor appeared, 
the sky was perfectly serene ; not 
the smallest vestige of a cloud had 
been seen since the tlth of the same 
month, nor were any observed till 
many days after. And it is well 
known there are no volcanoes on 
the continent of India ; • and no 
stones have been met with in the 
earth, in that part of the world, 
which bear the smallest resemblance 
to those above described*. 

We now come to a description of 
a shower of stones which fell at 
L’Aigle, in the department of 
L’Ome, on the 26th of April, 1803. 
Of this we have several accounts : 
M. Fourcroy says, w That from the 
most authentic documents it results, 

1st M That about one in the af- 
ternoon on the 26th of April, the air 
being rather cold, and the sky with- 
out clouds, there was seen, at the 
distance of twelve or fifteen leagues 
W. S. W. from L'Aigle, a luminous 
globe, moving towards the N. W. 
with great velocity. 

2d. u That nearly at the same 
time there was heard at L’Aigle, 
and in the several surrounding vil- 
lages, a violent explosion succeeded 
by two others no less extraordinary, 
which were followed by a rumbling 
noise ; the more terrible, as no one 
knew to what it could be compared 
or ascribed, and which continued* 
about ten minutes. 

3d. u That after this noise, by 
which the animals were as much 
frightened as the inhabitants, there 
were seen to fall, with a hissing 
noise, stones, very much scattered, 
and of different sizes, from two or 
three gros to seventeen pounds 
weight; that these stones, at first, 
exhaled a strong smell of sulphur, 
and some of them were warm when 
picked up ; and that to judge by the 
number collected, and by the extent 
of the ground on which they were 
found, an astonishing quantity must 
have fallen.” 

* Phil. Tran. 1802, part 1, p. 175—9. 
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The account given by C. Biot, 
member of the National Institute, 
who proceeded to L’Aigle to exa- 
mine and compare facts, is still more 
particular. He says, M The weather 
being' serene, there was observed 
from Caen, Pont-Audemer, and the 
environs of Alen^on, Falaise, and 
Veneuil, a fiery globe of a very bril- 
liant splendour, which moved in the 
atmosphere with great rapidity...... 

Some moments after, there was 
heard at L’Aigle, and to the extent 
of more than thirty leagues in every 
direction, a violent explosion, which 
lasted five or six minutes. 

u At first there were three or four 
reports like those of a cannon, fol- 
lowed by a kind of discharge, which 
resembled a firing of musketry ; af- 
ter which there was heard a dread- 
ful rumbling like the beating of a 
drum. 

“ This noise proceeded from a 
small cloud, which had a rectangu- 
lar form, and which appeared mo- 
tionless all the time the phenome- 
non lasted. But the vapour of which 
it was composed was projected mo- 
mentarily from the different sides, 
by the effect of the successive ex- 
plosions. This cloud was about half 
a league to the N. N. E. of the town, 
and it was evidently at a great ele- 
vation in the atmosphere, for the 
inhabitants of two hamlets, a league 
distance from each other, saw it at 
the same time above their heads. 
In the whole canton over which this 
cloud hovered, a hissing noise, like 
that of a stone discharged from a 
sling, was heard, and a multitude, 
more than two or three thousand, of 
mineral masses, exactly similar to 
those distinguished by the name of 
meteoric stones, were seen to fall at 
the same time.” 

In showing the high probability 
there is that these facts are founded 
in truth, C. Biot says s “ I saw the 
awful traces of this phenomenon ; I 
traversed all the places where it 
had been heard; I collected and 
compared the accounts of the inha- 
bitants : at last I found some of the 
stones themselves on the spot, and 
they exhibited to me physical cha- 
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racters, which admit of no doubt of 
the reality of their falL 

u If we first consider the flhys i- 
cal testimonies, no meteoric stones 
had been found in the hands of the 
inhabitants before the explosion of 
the 26th of ApriL The mineralo- 
gical collections, formed on the spot 
with the ' greatest care for several 
years, contained nothing of the kind. 

u The fbunderies, iron works, and 
mines, in the neighbourhood, which 
I visited, exhibited nothing in their 
productions or in their sconx which 
had the least affinity to these sub- 
stances. No traces of a volcano are 
found in the country. 

u All of a sudden, and only since 
the time of the meteor, these stones 
have been found on the ground and 
in the hands of the inhabitants, who 
are better acquainted with them 
than any other person. 

M These stones are found only in 
a certain extent, in ground foreign 
to the substances they contain, and 
in places where, on account of their 
size and their number, it is impossi- 
ble they could have escaped notice. 

w The largest of these stones, 
when broken, still exhale a strong 
sulphurous odour from their interior 
parts. That of their surface has va- 
nished, and the smallest exhale no 
sensible odour, so that the odour 
of the former seems also, from its 
nature, likely to be dissipated in the 
course of time. 

u These are so many physical 
proofs, which attest that the meteo- 
ric stones of the neighbourhood of 
L’Aigle are foreign to the places 
where they have been found; that 
they were conveyed thither exactly 
at the time of the explosion, and by 
a cause which has mollified the prin- 
ciples they contain. 

“ If we now consult the moral tes- 
timonies, what do we find ? Twenty 
hamlets, dispersed in an extent erf 
more than two leagues square, al- 
most all the inhabitants of which de- 
clare themselves to have been eye- 
witnesses of the meteor, attest that 
a dreadful shower of stories was pro- 
jected from it. Among the number, 
there are men, women, and children. 
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They ar6 ample and unlettered pea- 
sants, labourers possessed of strong 
natural sense and reason ; respecta- 
ble ecclesiastics, and young people, 
who, having been military men, are 
free from the illusions of fear* All 
these persons, of professions, man- 
ners, and opinions 90 different, who 
had very little or no intercoupe 
with each other, agree in attesting 
the same fact, which they had no 
interest to invent : they all refer it 
to the same day, the same hour, and 
the same moment, making use of the 
same comparisons ; and this fact, so 
strongly and so generally attested, 
is only a consequence of the physical 
proofs previously collected ; which 
is, that stones of a peculiar nature 
fell in that country immediately af- 
ter the explosion of April 26. 

“ Besides, traces which strongly 
attest the fall of these masses, never 
mentioned without terror, are still 
shown. The inhabitants say that 
they saw them descend along the 
roofs of the houses like hail, break 
the branches of the trees, and re- 
bound after they fell on the pavement 
They say they saw the earth smoke 
around the largest of them, am d that 
they still burnt after they were in 
their hands. These accounts are 
given, and the traces shown, only in 
a certain extent It is there only 
that meteoric stones are found on the 
ground. Not a fragment is found 
beyond that district, and there is not 
«& single person who pretends to have 
seen any of them fall beyond it 
u All the physical and moral 
proofs which it has been possible to 
collect are, therefore, concentrated, 
and converge to one point : and, if 
we consider the manner in which I 
was led, by a comparison erf the tes- 
timonies, to die place of the explo- 
sion ; the number of particulars 
which I collected on the spot ; their 
coincidence with those which I 
brought from the distance of ten 
leagues; the multitude of the wit- 
nesses ; their moral character ; the 
resemblance of their accounts, and 
perfect agreement from whatever 
part obtained, without its being pos- 
sible to discover a single exception 
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in that respect, it may be concluded, 
without the smallest doubt, that the 
fact to which these proofs refer ac- 
tually took place, and that stones 
really fell in the neighbourhood of 
L’Aigle, on the 26th of April, 1803.” 


CRITICISM ON KLOPSTOCK’s 
MESSIAH. 

Continued from voL 1, page 47(k 

ANOTHER fault, or misfortune, 
of Klopstock, is his hyperorthodoxy. 
Those doctrines of the theologists, 
which wander farthest from com- 
mon and natural sense, are precise- 
ly the ideas which he most delights 
to embody, and officiously to present 
in all the palpability of his poetic 
sculpture. The identity of different 
persons of the Godhead, the pre- 
existence of the unborn, die migra- 
tions of Omnipresence, are scarcely 
marvellous enough for his transub- 
stantiating fancy. His very luxury 
consists in 

^ • 

Explaining how Perfection suffer’d pain. 
Almighty languish’d, and Eternal died ; 
by his victor-victim Death was 
slain, 

earth profan’d, yet blest, wjth 
Deicide. 

O that the hallowed waters of * Phi- 
ala had been handed by Ceva, or 
Socini, to the poet ! By endeavour- 
ing to sublimate his Jesus into a Je- 
hovah, he unhumanizes the most 
lovely of characters, and greatly les- 
sens the sympathy, the personal at- 
tachment, the impassioned adher- 
ence, which a being more like our- 
selves might have inspired. The 

4 Ought the reader to be informed 
that Phkda the source of the Jordan, is, 
in Klopstock, the. Helicon of sacred 
song ; and that Ceva (author of fesus 
Puer) has treated the mythological, and 
Socini, the human personages, of the 
Christian system, with less mysticism 
than any other writers within die pale 
of faith l 


God-man, as Klopstock calls him, h 
by all his godship, in point of pity, 
a loser f the temptation, the agony, 
the crucifixion, are no burdens for 
the shoulders of Omnipotence : the 
resurrection— jio miracle, no tri- 
umph, no recompense. The at- 
tempt to elevate other characters 
into fit companions for the Omni- 
scient produces on ail the disciples 
a similar disinteresdng effect 
screwed up above die pitch of hu- 
man nature, they insensibly become 
aliens to our regard. They act and 
speak rather as the puppets of che- 
rubim and seraphim, than as living, 
feeling, irritable sons of clay. The 
author of die Odyssey would have 
attempted no such idealizations. He 
would have described in picturesque 
detail those familiar patriarchal em- 
ployments of the Galilxans, which 
no nadve Sannazarius had printed, 
their unaffected manners, their easy 
hospitality, their generous industry, 
their sweet equality. Knowing that 
a hero is still great in the cottage of 
a swine-herd, he would not have 
feared to involve his personages in 
the humble every-day business of 
life, to repeat their table-talk, and 
to make us acquainted with their 
personal peculiarities and foibles.—.. 
Alfred toasting oat-cakes, or Jesus 
serving out wine at the feast of Ca- 
na, lose nothing of their real dignity ; 
k is squeamish for a historian, or a 
poet, to hide in allusion incidents so 
notorious. More of those affection- 
ate traits, which the original records 
have preserved, might have been 
interwoven with advantage in the 
character of Kiopstock’s prophet: 
they are well adapted to endear the 
memory of his love ; and to impress 
lastingly on our recollection the most 
beneficial idea of human excellence, 
and the immortal model of the most 
usefully virtuous. Klopstock has 
been more successful in delineating 
the manners of Philo, Criphas, Pi- 
late, and the other enemies of Jesus, 
than in pourtraying those of the dis- 
ciples. His fancy tends exclusively 
to die heroic : and heroic manners 
are better suited .to the pharisee. 
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the high-priest, and the governor, 
than to the honest Galilsan fisher- 
men. 

But if from such wholesale ani- 
madversion on the plan and man- 
ners, one turns to a retail examina- 
tion of the perpetual beauties of 
style and composition, to whom may 
not Klopstock confidently be com- 
pared ? There is usually a wide 
winged colossal sublimity in his 
imagery, which outsoars all preced- 
ent, which is worthy of Young, now 
that he is expanded into a seraph.... 
There is often a tenderness yet pro- 
bingness in the pathos, which re- 
minds of Euripides, and recalls Ta- 
citus. There is at times a complete- 
ness of expression, a polish, and a 
force of diction, as if obtained by the 
joint use of Tasso’s file and Milton's 
hammer. But short efforts suit 
Klopstock best. He darts too high 
to fly long. Iiis lyric therefore sur- 
pass his epic undertakings, hi the 
perfection of minute parts he espe- 
cially excels. Produce his compa- 
risons, and Aikin will tremble for 
the similies of Milton, ....his descrip- 
tions, and Deliile will question the 
inimitability of Virgil.—his lyric pas- 
sages, and Lowth will weigh them 
against the reliques of Isaiah. The 
bishop, however, would find him 
wanting: for those odes of Klop- 
stock, which really approach the 
best Hebrew remains, do not form 
parts of the Messiah. And, after 
all, what are fine passages and beau- 
ties of detail, numerous, intense as 
they may be ? Miniatures at best 
Miniatures by Van der Werfl^ 
which, to the grace and beauty of 
the Italian, unite the truth and finish 
of the Flemish school ; but they 
must not be hung against the walls 
of the Sixtine chapel : I want to see 
the last judgment of Michael Ange- 
lo„..away with such rabbits' hair 
pencilling. 

But the pictures of Milton, Her- 
der, are the frescoes of that walk 

Criticism deals too much in ifise 
dixit s. The preference of Milton 
to Klopstock looks like one of them. 
But who, that uses reason, and loves 


justice, heeds the 1-say-so’s even of 
authority, much less of anonymous 
petulance, perhaps, or prejudice. It 
will be proper, then, to turn over 
the Messiah, book by book, and to 
muster the more prominent portions 
of narrative, or decoration* that if 
its meritorious passages have been 
unnoticed or undervalued, they may 
be advertized andprecognizecLWhen 
the quantity of comparable value is 
defined, the relative weight may be 
more easily presumed, or appreci- 
ated. 

The introduction, or annunciation, 
of an epic poem is hardly worth ana- 
lyzing : it usually consists of an ex- 
position and an invocation ; the sim- 
pler it is, the less attention it solicits, 
the humbler an expectation it raises, 
the better. Had Klopstock’s annun- 
ciation contained the first erven lines 
only , it would have possessed these 
requisites. His exposition of the 
subject is tolerably neat, and suffi- 
ciently full : but if he chose to in- 
voke only his “ immortal soul,” he 
should not have talked, in other 
addresses to his inspiring dxmon, of 
the muse of Sion. The subsequent 
long apology to the Holy Ghost for 
the undertaking, and the homiletic 
adjuration to his audience to siaM 
the eternal son by a godly life , dB 
among the redundancies which • 
Klopstock has not the ardour to eva- 
porate. These remarks will be suf- 
ficiently intelligible, if a translation 
of the exordium be transcribed. 

Quam sub came Deus lustrans terrena 
novavit 

Crimine depresses , cane, mens sterna, 

. salutem, 

Infelicis Ads generi dum fsderis icti 
Sanguine reclusit fontem codestis amoris. 
Hoc fatum stemi. Frustra se oppenere 
tentat 

Divins proli Satanas: Judsaque frustra 
Hititur. Est aggressus opus, totumque 
peregit. 

• Milton’s invocation isnot fortunate ; 
his mute assorts ill with the personages 
of Christian mythology; and .he passes 
from addressing her to addressing the 
Holy Ghost, os if they were beings of 
equal reality. 
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A st, quacunque pates, soli res cognita 
Jdvac, 

Qux jam mersa latet tenebris arcesne 
poesin ? 

Hanc iii setessu amoto rumore loquaci 
Oranti, omnicreans Flamen, mihi redde 
sacratam ' 

Hano, plenam igne pio, mansuris viribus 
auge, 

Et mihi siste deam, tua quae vestigia car- 
pat ! 

Hanc latebris gaudens, qua tu petis ima 
Jehovae, 

Armet, scrutator Flamen, sapientia vi- 
vax ! 

Ut mihi pandantur nebulis arcana re- 
motis, 

Messiam ut dicar digno selebrare volatu. 

Qui vos nobilitat, miseri, si nostis ho- 
norem, 

Dum terras adiit sal varum conditor or- 
bis, 

Tendite vati animos. Hue tendite, par- 
va caterva 

Nobilium ! Dulci queis no est carior alter 
F rat re Deo, placido vultu quos lacta so- 
nantes 

Opprimet usque animis revolutus termi- 
nus aevi, 

Hymnum audite meum ! V obis sacra vi- 
ta sit hymnus. 

There is a stanza in one of Mil- 
ton’s refuse poems, which might 
have supplied the hint of a happier 
beginning. 

See, see the chariot, and those rushing 
wheels. 

That whirl’d the prophet up at Chcbar 
flood ; 

My spirit some transporting cherub feels, 
To bear me where the tow’rs of Salem 
stood, 

Once glorious tow’rs, now sunk in guilt- 
less blood ; 

There doth my soul in holy vision sit. 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ec- 
static fit. 

Of Klopstock’s first book the most 

J >rominent scene is the oath, which 
esus and the Almighty administer 
to one another on Mount Moria, to 
perform and accept the atonement 
A calvanist may gaze with awe, but 
a monotheist would shudder, and an 
atheist smile, at such an interview. 
The effect of the oath is no doubt 


intended as an improvement of the 
nod of Jupiter, in the Alpha of the 
Iliad. It is thus described : 

While spake the Eternal: 
Thrill’d thro’nature an awful earthquake. 1 

Souls that had never 
Known the dawning of thought now 
started, and felt for the first time. 
Shudders and trembling of heart assail’d 
each seraph ; his bright orb, 
Hush'd as the earth when tempests are 
nigh, beside him was pausing. 

But in the souls of future Christians vi- 
brated transports. 

Sweet foretastes of immortal existence. 

Senseless against God 
Aught to have plann’d or done, and 
alone alive to despondence, 

Fell from their thrones in the fiery 
abysses, the spirits of evil ; 

Rocks broke loose from the smouldering 
caverns, and fell on the falling. 
Howlings of woe, far -thundering crush- 
es, resounded thro* hell’s vaults. 

This sally is an epitome of Klop- 
stock’s powers and failings. The 
idea of all worlds in the universe 
stopping on their axles, to the alarm 
of the directing seraphs, is the in- 
superable of sublimity. Had this 
grand thought been presented by 
itself in simple singleness, it would 
have compelled a pause of awe ; it 
would have seemed to bear that re- 
lation to the universal God, which 
the Olympus bears to the Greek 
Jupiter. But all other imaginable 
effects also present themselves to 
Klopstock ; and he cannot refrain 
from recording any one, even the 
childish mysticism of dating the new 
birth of souls unborn. 

The descriptions of the inside of 
heaven, and of the inside of earth, 
which occupy the latter portion of 
this book, are worthier of a Sweden- 
borg than of a Dante. The hymn 
of the angels will hardly be quoted 
as fine poetry ; nor was creation the 
fittest topic : yet the concluding 
thought is striking. 

To solitude saidst thou. 
Be no more : and to beings, evolve your- 
selves. Hallelujah. 
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The second canto opens with a 
dialogue between Adam and Eve : 
this is one of those purposeless con- 
versations of the celestial loiterers, 
that abound in the Messiah. Next 
occurs a possession, in which Sam- 
ma, the insane person, dashes in 
pieces against a rock his young son. 
Jesus comes by, exorcises and ba- 
nishes to hell the evil spirit, who 
turns out to be Satan himself This 
episode contains very pathetic pas- 
sages ; such is the tender lamenta- 
tion of Joel, such is the horrid death 
of Benoui : but it is too tragical for 
the occasion. Jesus, by curing the 
possessed man without raising to 
fife the unfortunate bey, leaves a 
very imperfect impression of bene- 
volence, and appears, from the whole 
dialogue, to have mefre at heart the 
conflict with Satan than the service 
to man. 

Satan’s arrival In hell, his recep- 
tion there, the assembly of the fallen 
angels, the resolution to effect the 
death of God in the person of Jesus, 
the protest of Abbadona, and the 
dispatch of Satan and Adramelech 
on the impious errand, constitute the 
first truly epic scene. It is worthy 
of the rival of Milton, and would no 
doubt have formed the incipient 
scene, had not Mikon already begun 
with a council of devils. The vul- 
canic landscape of Klopstock’s hell 
is wisely confined to natural appear- 
ances; he builds no hall of fire- 
works, nor dwindles the inherent 
colossal ity of his devils ; but he ag- 
grandises the nature around to their 
dimensions. The eruption of a vol- 
cano announces the return of Satan, 
whose arrival is copied from Mil- 
ton’s tenth book, and convenes the 
inmates of the abyss. 

Like huge islands uptorn from their 
deep seats, 

Came, loud-rushing, resistless, the prin- 
ces of darkness to Satan ; 

Countless as billows advancing to break 
on the mountainous sea-shore, 
Follow’d the rabble of spirits, thousands 
of thousands successive. 

Stalking, they sang of their deeds to 
endless infamy sentenced! 


Proudly striking their sptittea, by thun- 
der splitten, and hoarse harps, 

Kow dishallow’d, and vocal to death- 
tones only. So mingle 
Tells from the slaughter-field, where 
perish and murder the wicked, 
Scatter’d abroad by north-winds roar- 
ing, that ride in the midnight; 
Echo hears, and aloud more loudly re- 
bellows the bellow. 

If Klopstock’s theatre surpasses, 
his speeches fall short of Milton’s : 
they abound less with arguments and 
maxims ; more with flights of elo- 
quence and writhings of emotion...-. 
They describe well the excited state 
of mind of die speakers ; but they 
want drift, tendency to attain an end, 
and rather resemble soliloquies than 
addresses. Satan’s speech is too 
expanded ; the ironical narrative of 
Christ’s infancy, however, is well 
placed; Adramelech ’s speech has 
been enfeebled in the later editions ; 
Abbadona's contains some fortunate 
heroic parody. 

The third book introduces Jesus 
and the twelve disciples, strolling at 
the foot of a mountain, surrounded 
by their several guardian angels^... 
Selia, a seraph, drops abruptly from 
the sun, and asks from these angels 
a delineation of their wards. This 
brings on a formal muster, of which 
the idea probably originates in the 
description of the Grecian chiefs, 
given by Helen to Priam, on the 
tower of the Be scan gate. But how 
artificially is the imitation introdu- 
ced, how tediously executed l These 
are moral portraits of a historian, 
who sums up the character he is in- 
terring ; not physical creations of a 
poet, visible, audible, and active. 

The fourth book convenes the 
Sanhedrim, in which Caiphas, the 
high-priest, and Philo, a pharisee, 
press for apprehending Nicodemus 
and Gamaliel for tolerating Jesus. 
Judas is finally introduced, and his 
testimony purchased by the prevail- 
ing party. This scene is probably 
the finest in the whole work: it has 
dignity, purpose, struggle, warmth, 
and nature. The orations have lof- 
tiness, variety, and force ; the men 
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are strongly impassioned and cha- 
racteristically discriminated ; and 
the whole transaction strictly be- 
longs to the main business of the 
poem. 

It is succeeded by the insipid epi- 
sodical platonic love-story of Cidli 
and Semida ; and by the passover, 
at which Jesus instituted an anni- 
versary commemoration of his mis- 
sion : this farewell meal abounds 
with tenderly pathetic circumstan- 
ces. 

The exclusive daring of Philo is 
nobly compared. 

So when on mountains unclimb'd en- 
camps tremendous a nigh storm, 
One of the black huge clouds, most 
arm’d for destroying, advances 

Bulging alone : while others but seize on 
the tips of the cedars, 

This from the east to the west shall en- 
kindle centennial forests. 

Fire the haughtily towering league-long 
cities of monarchs, 

Burying homes of men in ashes and 
ruin, with thund’rings 
Thousand-fold. 

Other admirable similies bespan- 
gle this book. 

To be continued . 


AUTHENTIC PARTICULARS OF 
THE PRODUCE AND TRADE OF 
THE SPANISH PART OF THE IS- 
LAND OF ST. DOMINGO..~FROM 
THE FRENCH. 

WE give the name of Spanish to 
this part of the island, not that it 
belongs any longer to Spain, being 
ceded to France by the treaty of 
Bale, but because it so much differs 
from the French part, that it may 
well retain its former name, when 
its trade and culture come under 
consideration. 

The Spanish part of St Domingo 
is situated between the 17* 50’ and 
20° of north latitude. 

Its longitude west of the meridian 
cf Paris, extends from the 71st to 
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the 75tft degree. Allowing its ut- 
most length to be about 80 leagues, 
and its breadth to vary between 40 
and 60, it may be computed to con- 
tain nearly 3*00 square leagues. 

Previously to the confusions that 
happened in the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo, during the colonial war, 
it contained 125,000 inhabitants; 

110.000 of whom were free, and 

15.000 were slaves ; which did not 
amount to 40 individuals for a square 
league. 

The two principal towns are Santo 
Domingo and Sant Yago. 

Santo Domingo is built upon a 
flat that rises above the harbour and 
the road ; the climate is very tem- 
perate. 

Sant Yago is also situated on a flat 
above the VaquL This town never 
had any inclosure. It has a large 
square ; the streets are strait, and 
the houses mostly of stone or brick. 
It has several churches. The other 
settlements are Neybe, Azua, Bani, 
Seybo, Bayaguna, Monte Plate, 
Boya, fiyguey, Samana, Sam ana la 
Mar, Puerto rlata, Monte Christo, 
Le Cotuy, La Vega, Laxavon, St 
Raphael, Hincha, Banique, and St 
Juan. Each of these settlements has 
a church or chapel of ease. 

Notwithstanding that the Spa- 
niards were the first who cultivated 
the sugar-cane, indigo, rocoo, and 
ginger, and that they once had rich 
plantations, still it may be truly said, 
that in this part of the island culti- 
vation is yet in its infancy. 

There are in the whole colony 
but 24 sugar plantations ; most of 
which are only tourniquets for the 
making of molasses, either for pre- 
sent use, or to be converted into 
tdffia. 

The first sugar-canes were 
brought hither by one Aquhon ; and 
their propagation, and the first su- 
gar-mill, were due to a surgeon 
named Vellosa. 

Coffee, which succeeds every 
where, is but little cultivated. 

Cacao appears to be an indigen- 
ous plant here. After it had been 
discovered, a great quantity was 
produced and exported to Europe. 

10 
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Its cultivation has diminished, like 
that of every other species of pro- 
duce, and hardly enough is procur- 
ed for the consumption of the co- 
lony : the high winds that rage in 
the southern districts have possibly 
occasioned the discontinuance of its 
culture ; but it might be reared in 
the plain of Savega, where the chain 
of mountains of Cibao and Monte 
Christo would protect it from their 
blasts. 

Long since, only a few traces re- 
mained of the cultivation of rocoo 
and indigo ; the same may be said 
of that of ginger. Though tobacco 
might succeed throughout the whole 
colony, scarcely is it cultivated any 
where but in the districts of Sant 
Yago, Delavaga, and Cotuy. It is 
generally of a good quality, eaual 
sometimes to the tobacco of the Ha- 
vannah. The French have always 
prefeiTed that which they call An- 
douilles, to that which comes from 
North America. 

The Spaniards also cultivate rice, 
which is superior .to that of the 
Carolinas, maize, millet, and com. 
This latter grows perfectly well in 
the country about Sant Yago, and in 
the valley of Constantia. 

There are pasture lands which 
are in common, and others, through 
particular grants, held as private 
property. These pasture lands con- 
sist of vast fields in their natural 
state, almost always surrounded 
with woods, and well-watered. 
When a long drought has deprived 
the cattle of the means of subsist- 
ence, they repair to the woods, 
where they remain till after the 
rainy seasori. Such is the power of 
vegetation here, that in consequence 
of a few days rain, a savanna dried 
up recovers its former verdure. 

No use is made of the plough, 
though it might be employed to great 
advantage in the grounds intended 
foij tobacco, Indian com, rice, pota- 
toes, and other productions or that 
sort. 

In the forests, trees are found fit 
for all uses. Among the most valu- 
able is the kutchew tree, plain and 
spotted ; the former is more abun- 




dant in the west' of the island than 
in any other part ; the best of the 
spotted kind are those of Azua; 
there is plenty of brazil-wood in the 
districts of Azua, and Bank 

The oak, the walnut-tree, the 
gayac, the maple, the iron-wood, 
the savin, the green balsam-tree, 
the pine, the cedar, the ebony, the 
marble wood, the acorn at, adorn 
every where the banks of the rivers, 
and the summits of the mountains. 
Formerly, and at this day, vessels 
sail out of the harbours of this co- 
lony, that have been constructed 
with wood of its own growth. 

Since the cession of the Spanish 
part of the island to France, sever- 
al Frenchmen have begun to clear 
the woods in the proximity of Puer- 
to Plata. 

The exhausted state of our forests, 
the wants of vour harbours, and the 
advantages arising from the em- 
ployment of our funds on a soil which 
it is our interest to fertilize, every 
motive, in short, lays before us the 
necessity of drawing from this is- 
land suplies for our marine. Twen- 
ty navigable rivers will convey its 
naval stores to the sea. 

The rich pine forests of Samana, 
and Neybe, may be rendered of pe- 
culiar utility : the pine-tree being 
reputed too juicy for immediate use, 
it might be drained of its juice, and 
the rosin extracted, and thus would 
become serviceable for various pur- 
poses. 

Them is no climate where poul- 
try thrives better than at St Domin- 
go. The Spaniards however rear 
but a small quantity ; the same spe- 
cies are usually found there as in 
France. 

The houses in the country offer 
no sort of luxury ; they want even 
several necessary appurtenances ; 
they are usually constructed of the 
bark of palm-trees, applied slate- 
wise to posts fixed in the grounds ; * 
the covering of the house consists of 
the leaves of the palm-tree, or of 
the latanier. No other candles are 
used in the country than such as are 
made of rosin, or of pieces of pine, 
or the candle-wood ; they also make 
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use of matches mixed with tallow, 
and placed in a wooden vessel. 

The food of the Spaniards consists' 
for the most part ot beef and pork, 
prepared in various ways, and sea- 
soned with thyme, pimento, and 
love-apple. They have also poul- 
try and fish ’in plenty. Their usual 
drink is water ; few of diem are in 
the habit of drinking taffia; they 
have generally coffee at breakfast, 
and chocolate for supper. Instead 
of bread, they eat rice, potatoes^ 
bananas, yams, and cassava. 

The value of land, in this part of 
the island, is far below that to 
which it will rise in time. Excel- 
lent lands have been sold at 10 livres 
the acre. This low price, however, 
was occasioned by the prohibition to 
foreigners to settle in the Spanish 
precincts, and also by the readiness 
of owners, uncertain of their des- 
tiny, to dispose of their property, in 
order to quit the country. 

The daily pay of a labourer em- 
ployed m the cultivation of land, in 
the felling of wood, and in other 
country occupations, is commonly 
four reals of plata, amounting to 
about 53 sous, French money. Some- 
times indeed labour is cheaper. 

Domestic and foreign trade of the 

Spanish part of St. Domingo. 

What has been said clearly shows 
to what a state of poverty this part 
of the island was reduced, and that 
its connections must have been fee- 
ble with Spain, which often left it 
in want of the most necessary com- 
modities ; the small number of car- 
goes it received, were paid for in 
coarse sugar, in leather, wood, and 
hard money. 

Its chief trade with the French 
part, consisted in honied cattle ; the 
number of which, disposed of in die 
year, might amount to 1 1 ,000, valued 
from 25 to 30 gourdes a-head, in- 
cluding the expence of drovers, and 
of fodder on the road. Beside* these, 
the Spaniards traded also in horses, 
mules, smoked meats, sacks and 
cords made of stringy plants, lea- 
ther, and some tobacco. The total 
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produced by those articles, did not 
exceed three millions ; a great part 
of which wept back in payment of 
necessaries and for objects of luxury. 

The war having caused the des- 
truction of cattle, the number for- 
merly sold is now reduced to a third. 
Cultivation also being much dimi- 
nished through the departure of so 
many of the proprietors of land, it 
is evident that this colony must 
quickly fall to ruin, unless speedily 
regenerated by a more auspicious 
management. 

The Americans at present sup- 
ply it with provisions, and receive 
m exchange some sugar, leather, 
wood of gayac and cutchew, wood 
for dying, and hard dollars. 

Its domestic trade consists of the 
sale of tobacco, large and smpll cat- 
tle, and in some articles of haber- 
dashery. 

It is certain that the first Spanish 
settlers opened .communications be- 
tween the different parts of* the 
colony. Ovando, a governor at the 
commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
* tury, caused a magnificent road to 
be made, leading from Puerto Plata, 
through the chain of mountains at 
Monte Christo, and through the 
plain of Lavega, to the mountains 
of Cibao, and through the plain of 
Constantia to St. Juan. 

* The principal roads at this day, 
are that which leads to the Cape 
through Le Cotuy,and another from 
this place to Port-au-Prince. Besides 
these two roads, there are many 
others for the purpose of necessary 
communications between the dif- 
ferent settlements; but they are 
generally in bad order, and almost 
impassable. 

Inland navigation of this part of 
the island . 

The river Yuna is, navigable up 
as far as Cotuy, and might with 
some pain$ be made such as far as 
Lavega. Possibly before long, a 
plan will be formed for opening a 
canal, which, joining the Camu to 
the Yaqui, wifi facilitate the com- 
munication by water, from the bay 
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of Samana to that of Monte Christa 
The river Ozana is alto navigable 
ten leagues inland from that port. 
In order to render such the Neybe, 
part of its waters should be united 
into one channel. Time alone can 
bring about the improvements of 
which some other rivers are sus- 
ceptible. 


A SHORT VIEW OP THE CRANIOG- 

KOM1C SYSTEM OF OR. GALL OP 

VIENNA. 

AT all periods, a desire to find 
in the exterior of man, certain 
marks indicative of his interior fa- 
culties, his passions, his morals, fee. 
has induced the learned to estab- 
lish systems of physiognomy more 
or less satisfactory. The most strik- 
ing of these systems are those of 
Baptista Porta and Lavater, the 
theory of the facial angle, and the 
system of Dr. Gall. 

In regard to the first, who em- 
ployed himself in comparing the 
contours of the human figure, with 
those of beasts, observers have de- 
termined its value, and consider 
his principles as the fruit of a dis- 
ordered imagination, as too bold, 
too little founded on rational obser- 
vation, and absolutely uncertain in 
its application. 

The system of Lavater has had 
more success ; but while we revere 
the genius of that celebrated man, 
who was truly a great observer, we 
cannot help acknowledging the in- 
stability of the basis on which all the 
opinions he advances rest ; and the 
mind is not satisfied with truths 
which can be appreciated only by 
an imagination equally exalted, and 
a touch so delicate as that of the 
author. 

The theory of the facial angle, 
which embraces a wider field than 
thq system of Lavater, leaves us in 
uncertainty respecting the detail of 
the faculties, and gives us only ge- 
neral points of view ; but it presents 
us with this truth, of the greatest 
importance, that the facial angle 


Increases in size in proportion to 
the faculties of animals : and in this 
it coincides in an evident manner 
with the general results of the sys- 
tem of Dr. GaH 

Without entering into an exact 
detail of the laborious route which 
this learned philosopher pursued, 
to be enabled to establish a certain 
basis in a science hitherto hypothe- 
tical, we shall examine briefly his 
fundamental principles. 

1. The brain is the material organ 

Of the internal faculties . 

Far from attempting to decide 
the metaphysical questions on the 
nature of the soul, or what may bo 
supposed as the occult cause of the 
internal faculties, we are, however, 
forced to admit a material organ for 
their action. 

But, as it is observed that these 
faculties are found only where the 
brain exists ; that they are lost with 
it ; that disease and lxsion of the 
brain have a sensible influence on 
their degree and their action ; that 
the volume of the brain increases 
in direct proportion to the faculties 
of animals ; it is not venturing too 
far to consider the brain as the 
material and intermediate organ. 

[It might be here objected, that 
in several cases individuals have 
lost a considerable portion of the 
substance of the brain, without the 
faculties being sensibly diminished ; 
but it is to be observed that the 
greater part of the cerebral organs 
exist double, and that the observa- 
tions mentioned are not exact.] 

2. The brain contains different or - 

gun* independent on each other 

for the different faculties*. 

The internal faculties do not 
always exist in the same proportion 

• This idea of independence ought 
not to destroy that principle of animal 
organism, that alt the parts are in a re- 
ciprocal ratio : it ought to mark only, 
that the action of one organ does not 
absolutely imply the same degree m 
another* 
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to each other. There are some 
men who have a great deal of 
genius without having a memory, 
who have courage without circum- 
spection, and who possess a meta- 
physical spirit without being good 
observers. 

Besides, the phenomena of dream- 
ing, of somnambulism, of delirium, 
fcc. prove to us that the internal 
faculties do not always act together ; 
that there is often a very great ac- 
tivity of one, while the rest are not 
sensible. 

Thus in old age, and sometimes 
in disease, such, for example, as 
madness, several faculties are lost, 
while others subsist : besides, a con- 
tinual employment of the same fa- 
culty sensibly diminishes its energy : 
if we employ adother, we find it has 
all the force of which it is suscep- 
tible ; and if we return to the for- 
mer faculty, it is observed that it 
has resumed its usual vigour. It is 
thus that, when fatigued with read- 
ing an abstract philosophical work, 
we proceed with pleasure to a poe- 
tical one, and then resume with the 
same attention our former occupa- 
tion. 

AU these phenomena prove that 
the faculties are distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other, and we are 
inclined to believe that the case is 
the same with their material organs. 

[We do not entirely agree with 
this idea of Dr. Gall, and we believe, 
on the contrary, that the separation 
of the material organs ought to be 
considered as the cause of the dis- 
tinction of the internal faculties. It 
appears, to us at least, that by sup- 
posing the faculties themselves as 
originally separated we cannot save 
ourselves from falling into material- 
ism, which exists when the mind is 
no longer considered as unity.] 

3. The expansion of the organs 
contained in the cranium is in 
the direct ratio <f the force qf 
their corresponding faculties . 

This principle, dictated by ana- 
logy, rests on this axiom, that 
throughout all nature the faculties 


are always found to be proportioned 
to their relative organs ; and the 
truth of it is proved in a special 
manner by the particular observa- 
tions of Dr. Gall. 

It is however to be remarked, 
that exercise has a great influence 
on the force of the faculties, and 
that an organ moderately expanded, 
but often exercised, can give a fa- 
culty superior to that which accom- 
panies a very extensive organ never 
put in action ; as we see that a man 
of a weak conformation acquires, 
by continued exercise, strength su- 
perior to another of a more athletic 
structure. 

[We must here mention an opi- 
nion which seems to result imme- 
diately from this principle, and 
which, however, is false : it is, that 
the volume of the brain, in general, 
is in the direct ratio of the energy 
of its. faculties. Observation has 
proved to Dr. Gall, that we cannot 
judge of the strength of the faculties 
but by the development of the sepa- 
rate organs which form distinct 
eminences in the cranium ; and that 
a cranium perfectly round, of what- 
ever size it may be, is never a proof 
of many or of great faculties.] 

I do not recollect to have heard 
the reason assigned by Dr. Gall, 
but, in my opinion, these brains 
may be considered as in a state 
analogous to obesity ; and as we do 
not judge of the muscular force of 
a man or an animal by the volume 
of their members, but by the deve- 
lopment of the muscles in particular, 
I think we ought, in like manner, to 
judge of the strength of the faculties 
by t'ie development of the relative 
organs. 

In the last place, the 4th princi- 
ple, the most important for practice 
in regard to the system of Dr. Gall, 
is: 

We may judge of these different 
orgarls and (f their faculties by the 
exterior form of the cranium . 

The truth of this principle is 
founded upon another, viz. that the 
conformation of the cranium de- 
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pends on that of the brain ; a truth the' brain more expanded ; and, in 
generally acknowledged, and prov- the last place, that in the most per- 
ed by the anterior part of the brain, feet animal, man, there are organs 
by the impressions in the anterior in the anterior and superior parts 
part of the cranium, and by other of the frontal bone, and of the 
facts. parietals, destined for faculties 

[There are skulls, it is true, in which belong to them exclusively, 
which an external protuberance of “ It is under the latter point of vjew 
the bone corresponds to an interior that the discoveries of Dr. Gall 
one ; and this irregularity, which is agree perfectly with the theory of 
found sometimes as a disease, and the facial angle, which seems still 
most commonly at an advanced further to establish the truth of 
age, when the cerebral organs do them.** 
not oppose the same resistance to 
the cranium, renders the practice — ■■■ a 

of Dr. Gall’s system, in some mea- 
sure uncertain.] ANECDOTES OF THE HARE. 

Guided by these principles, Dr. 

Gall examines the nature of the WHILST Dr. Townson was at 
skull, compares the crania of ani- Gottingen, he had a young hare 
mals and those of men analogous brought to him, which he took so 
and different in faculties. His re- much pains with, as to render it 
searches have proved to him, in a more familiar than these animals 
manner almost incontestible, not commonly are. In the evenings it 
only the above truths, but that the soon became so frolicsome', as to run 
faculties of animals are analogous to and jump about his sofa and bed ; 
those of man ; that what we call in- sometimes in its play it would leap 
stinct in animals is found also in the upon, and pat him with its fore-feet, 
latter, such as attachment, cunning, or, whilst he was reading, eveu 
circumspection, courage, &c. that knock the book out of his hand..... 
the quantity of the organs fixes the But whenever a stranger entered 
difference of the genus of animals, the room, the little animal always 
their reciprocal proportion that of exhibited considerable alarm, 
individuals ; that the disposition Mr. Borlase saw a hare that was 
originally given to each faculty by so familiar as to feed from the hand, 
nature may be called forth by exer- lie under a chair in a common sit- 
cise and favourable circumstances, ting-room, and appear, in every 
and sometimes by disease, but that other respect, as easy and comfor- 
it never can be created in the case table in its situation as a lap-dog. 
where it has not been given by It now and then went out into the 
* nature*; that the accumulation of garden, but after regaling itself 
the organs take place in a constant always returned to the house as its 
manner from the hind part for- proper habitation. Its usual corn- 
wards, from the bottom to the top, panions were a grey -hound and a 
in such a manner, that animals, in spaniel, both so fond of hare-hunt- 
proportion as they approach man in ing, that they often went out to- 
the quantity of their faculties, have .eether without any person’s accom- 
the superior and anterior part of Jfenying them. With these two 

Miogs this tame hare spent its even- 
• The germ of every organ must exist* ings : they always slept on the same 
in embryo, if the expansion of that hearth, and very frequently it would 
organ is to be afterwards called forth. rest itself upon them. 
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To the present number of this work is prefixed a head of Washington. It is the 
Editor’s intention to select, for the embellishment of this publication, the por- 
traits of all eminent and illustrious men among his countrymen. Justice obvi- 
ously demands that in doing this he should pay no regard to party animosities 
and divisions. W ashington, however, will hardly fail of being acceptable to all, 
and his portrait will be followed by those of his successors in the presidency, in 
their due order* 


FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

ON THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, NOW PUBLISHING. 
To the Editor , 


SIR, 

I HAVE been waiting, with great 
impatience, for the first volume of 
the Life of Washington, which has 
been so long expected, and my wishes 
have just been gratified. I have 
eagerly perused this great work, and 
cannot forbear sending you a few 
thoughts concerning it. It is an 
affair in which every enlightened 
American must deem his own ho- 
nour, and that of his country, parti- 
cularly concerned. There probably 
never was a work yet published, in 
which we should feel a deeper inte- 
rest, not jnerely from our reverence 
for the memory ef him whose actions 
VOL. xi. no. x. 


it records, but from the influence on 
our literary reputation which such 
a work cannot foil to have, among 
the learned of all nations. 

It will be reasonably expected, •* 
that the historian of Washington 
was selected uiyder the liveliest per- 
suasions of this kind ; that in him 
were thought to be united the great- 
est number of intellectual accom- 
plishments. As the subject of the 
work had just expired, his biogra- 
pher would, of course, be selected 
from those who had partaken as ap 
agent of the same events, been a 
witness of the same transactions! 
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and enjoyed, in the highest degree, 
and for the longest period, the pub- 
lic confidence and private intimacy 
of thO general. These were quali- 
fications attainable in the choice of 
a historian of such recent events, and 
therefore they were indispensible. 
As every excellence cannot be com- 
bined in one person ; as one per- 
fectly qualified, in some respects, 
may be deficient in others ; as they 
who are willing may not be able, 
either from the pressure of personal 
infirmities or duties, or from the 
want of suitable knowledge or indus- 
try ; and as they who are able may 
not be willing, he will, of course, be 
chosen that is best qualified among 
those who are both able and willing. 

It is easy to perceive what a 
heavy and arduous office the select- 
ed writer has assumed. Where the 
demands and the expectations of the 
world are so very high, and where 
the notions of merit are so numerous 
and various, what mortal can hope 
to give universal satisfaction ? Who, 
indeed, can hope to escape severe 
censure ? The work will be, to 
some, too concise, to others too pro- 
lix. Some will think the writer has 
been too sparing of Washington’s 
own memorandums and letters ; 
while others will jierhaps believe it 
better for the compiler to have ex- 
tracted leas , and to have digested 
and related in his own person more. 
Some will discover too much vene- 
ration for the deceased hero, too 
prodigal and indiscriminate a pane- 
gyric ; while others will probably 
resent the cold and envious modera- 
tion with which the author has tem- 
pered praise with blame. 

There is a very numerous class 
of readers, who were extremely dis- 
pleased with the scheme, when first 
, suggested, of any biographical com- 
pilation whatever. All the world 
knows Washington possessed, among 
innumerable virtues, that of order 
and method. He had a just regard 
for posthumous fame ; and knowing, 
likew ise, that no collection of docu- 
ments, relative to a single person, 
would reflect so much light upon the 
history of his native country, and of 


human nature, as that which had 
grown up under his own pen, and 
that of his numerous correspondents, 
he had taken care to arrange his 

S in exact order, and thus to 
te the task of their publica- 
tion. Men seldom leave papers be- 
hind them which they do not desire 
to rescue from oblivion ; and from 
the length of the period of Wash- 
ington’s retirement, and his known 
prudence and foresight, it cannot be 
thought that he left any papers in 
his collection unworthy to be pre- 
served. His admirable modesty pre- 
vented him, perhaps, from enjoin- 
ing his survivors to publish all that 
they found, but surely his judgment 
would have prompted him to des- 
troy what he fully believed to be 
improper or unsuitable for publica- 
tion. At any rate, whatever he him- 
self may have thought, the world at 
large cannot fail to entertain the 
liveliest curiosity concerning these 
inestimable manuscripts. 

A numerous class of readers, be- 
ing acquainted with this circum- 
stance, demanded from Washing- 
ton’s heirs the publication of nothing 
less than the whole Collection left by 
him. They firmly believe that the 
deceased left nothing behind him, to 
the publication of which he would 
object, because this is the necessary 
consequence of his known generosity 
and prudence ; and they no. less 
fondly believe that every thing 
which Washington wrote bears the 
peculiar stamp of his genius and his 
wisdom. 

Should it be objected that this col- 
lection contains many things of little 
value or moment ; that many of his 
correspondents were inconsiderable 
people, induced to write to him by 
their wants or their impertinence, 
and the answers, therefore, mere 
matters of course and common-place, 
it will be replied, that, though a 
selection ought to be made among 
the letters of his correspondents, his 
own letters ought to be printed with- 
out exception or condition. As 
Washington himself is the great ob- 
ject of enlightened curiosity, the 
reader would find little difficulty in 
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dispensing altogether with that part 
of his collection consisting of letters 
from others ; and yet, since his cor- 
respondence must have compre- 
hended a large number of the most 
illustrious and enlightened person- 
ages of the age, would not a liberal 
curiosity eagerly accept these letters, 
by which so much light would be 
thrown upon the characters and his- 
tory of the writers, on the affairs 
of the world at large, and on many 
important topics of science ? 

No one will allow any force to 
the objection that the publication 
would be too voluminous ; for what 
possible inconvenience can arise from 
a large number of volumes ? If pe- 
cuniary considerations are to have 
weight, there was surely no reason 
to apprehend that the work, how- 
ever voluminous, would want buy- 
ers. The name of Washington could 
4 hardly fail to recommend it to bound- 
less and perpetual popularity, in 
both the new world and the old ; 
and it is much to be dreaded, that 
the plan actually adopted will be 
much less advantageous, in a pecu- 
niary view. Whatever may be the 
feme or merit of other names, the 
works of Washington himself would 
surely lay claim to higher curiosity 
than the production of any other ; 
and his own life would be read in 
his own documents, memorandums, 
and letters, with infinitely more in- 
terest than in the Compilation of any 
other pen. 

This plan, however, having been 
unalterably rejected, the admirers 
of the deceased hero and sage had 
only to console themselves with the 
hope of having, in the projected bio- 
graphy, a very great deal of Wash- 
ington’s own penning. This hope 
was somewhat damped, by the news 
that the work was to be limited to 
three octavo volumes. Had it 
extended to six or eight, it would 
still surely have borne a very small 
proportion to the bulk of the mate- 
rials, and would by no means have 
greatlyexceeded what has been pub- 
lished in relation to men, Clarendpn 
and Walpole for example, very 
much inferior to Washington in the 


magnitude, variety, splendour, or 
duration of the parts they have act- 
ed on the theatre of human life. 

What was the disappointment of 
such readers, on finding, in the vo- 
lume just published, on r third of the 
projected work entirely devoted to 
a general history of North America, 
anterior to the revolution ! No one 
can deny the utility and merit of 
such a theme ; and though the exe- 
cution be not equal to the perform- 
ances of Hume and Robertson, very 
great praise may yet be justly the 
writer’s due. They who expected 
in the life of Washington nothing 
more than a general history of North 
America, from the original settle- 
ment to his death, and all, whose 
notions of pleasure or instruction to 
be reaped from it were connected 
with the reputation for skill, dili- 
gence, and impartiality of Mr. Mar- 
shall, will no doubt be highly grati- 
fied by this preliminary narrative, 
and that which is to follow. But 
those, whose chief curiosity related 
to the individual Washington, and 
who were anxious to see him as 
pourtrayed by his own pen ; who 
think that the general history of the 
nation has been sufficiently discussed 
by other hands, or ought to be de- 
ferred to a future time, and a differ- 
ent occasion, will experience great 
impatience and vexation at their 
disappointment They will be ex- 
tremely loth to allow to any other 
judgment the task of culling and 
selecting from a heap, every particle 
of which is, in their eyes, of inesti- 
mable value; but since they must 
submit to this, their remaining hope 
will be, that the culling will be very 
large, and that if three volumes must 
constitute the narrow limits of this 
selection, Washington himself, or hi9 
most illustrious correspondents and 
compeers, will speak in every page. 

From the specimen now afforded, 
it is evident that these views will 
be frustrated. The utmost that can 
be hoped is, that the two remaining 
volumes will be devoted to the fa- 
vourite hero of America. This 
hope, however, is a groundless one, 
since it is evident, from what has 
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already appeared, that the remain- 
der is merely to constitute a gene- 
ral history of the United States, and 
that the Washington papers are 
merely designed to furnish the ma- 
terials of this history. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that, 
after they have performed this office 
to a single writer, they will not be 
consigned to the flames, or, what is 
nearly as bad, shut up in private 
garrets and closets from public cu- 
riosity. Such documents are by no 
means rendered useless by the in- 
tended publication, since other his- 
torians and compilers may entertain 
different notions of their compara- 
tive value, make different selections, 
and form different conclusions, from 
those formed by the present writer. 
Such papers are, in the strictest 
sense, the property of the curious 
and enlightened among all nations, 
or at least among the countrymen of 
Washington. It is the duty, there- 
fore, of those who now possess them, 
to deposit them in a place most con- 
venient and accessible to liberal en- 
quirers, and to subject their exami- 
nation to no difficulties and re- 
straints, but such as are indispensible 
to their safety. 

There can be no doubt that this 
was the design of the illustrious de- 
ceased. In his eyes, it was the duty 
of a good and great man not only to 
make his life serviceable to man- 
kind, but to extract a public advan- 
tage from his death ; and how can 
any man more eminently contribute 
to the public good than to leave a 
benevolent example to posterity ? 

The most obvious mode of diffus- 
ing and perpetuating the knowledge 
of these precious remains was evi- 
dently to multiply the copies of them, 
in the most cheap, manageable, and 
commodious form of publication...- 
Thus would all the world have been 
enabled to judge of Washington and 
his transactions, at first handy to cull 
and select for themselves, and de- 
duce their own theories and infer- 
ences. A history or biography, ex- 
tracted from these papers, would al- 
ways be useful and acceptable, but 
this ought to come merely in the 


shape of supplement, appendix, or 
addition, and not as a substitute . 

Beautiful examples of this mode 
of communicating great men to the 
public may be found in the two 
works of the ingenious and impartial 
Mr. Coxe : one the life of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and the other of lord 
Walpole. In both these cases, the 
history, or compilation, is merely 
subsidiary or supplemental The 
great body of the work is a very 
large collection of original papers. 
Those, truly desirous of knowing 
these eminent men, could easily dis- 
pense with the lucubrations of Coxe, 
but the original papers were indis- 
pensible. It was the possession of 
these {flat enabled Coxe to think and 
to write upon this subject, and every 
judicious reader will imperiously 
demand the same means and oppor- 
tunities of judging for himself. The 
world will as much mote earnestly 
deplore the adoption of a different 
plan in 44 The Life of Washington,” 
as Washington’s character, and the 
veneration it has gained from man- 
kind, exceed the feme and merits 
of any minister or ambassador of 
Groat Britain. 

CURIOSO. 


For the Literary Magazine . 


A MISER. 

MONEY, in the opinion of the 
world, is the one thing needfuly and 
men, distinguishable in many ways 
from each other, may all be distin- 
guished by their passion for accu- 
mulation. To the great number of 
examples which daily present them- 
selves to every body’s view, the fol- 
lowing h^s occurred, the last year, 
in England, and deserves to be re- 
peated : 

Thomas Pett, a noted miser, was 
a native of Warwickshire, and, at 
the age of ten years, came to Lon- 
don, with a solitary shilling in his 
pocket As he had neither friends 
nor relations in the capital, he was 
indebted to the humanity (if an old 
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woman that sold pies for a morsel 
of bread, till he could procure him- 
self a li\ ing. 

In the course of a few days, he 
■was engaged as an errand-boy by a 
tallow-chandler. His mistress, a 
lady of London mould, however, 
could not reconcile herself to - his 
rustic manners and awkward gait, 
so she dismissed him one cold winter 
evening, with this observation^.— 
M Your master hired you in my ab- 
sence, and I'll pack you off in his.” 
The good husband, however, did not 
desert Tom. He found him out, and 
bound him apprentice to a butcher 
in the borough of Southwark. He 
behaved so well during his appren- 
ticeship, that his master recom- 
mended him when he was out of his 
time to a brother of the cleaver in 
Clare market, as a journeyman. 

Tom’s maxim was, that honesty 
was not the shortest road to wealth, 
but that it was the surest For the 
first five years he was engaged at 
twenty-five pounds a year, meat and 
drink." The accumulation of money 
and the abridgment of expence were 
the two solelobjects of his thoughts. 
His expences were reduced to these 
three heads : lodging, clothing, and 
washing. As to the first he fixed on 
a back room on the- second floor, 
with one window that occasionally 
admitted a straggling sun-beam. As 
to dress, every article was second 
hand ; nor waahe choice in the co- 
lour or quality, jocosely observing, 
when he was ridiculed on his garb, 
that, according to Solomon, there 
was nothing new under the sun : and 
that as to colour, it was a mere mat- 
ter of fancy ; and that that was the 
best which stuck longest to its integ- 
rity. Then, as to washing, he used 
to say that a man did not deserve a 
shirt that would not wash it himself ; 
and that the only fault he found in 
lord North, was the duty he impos- 
ed on soap. There was one expence, 
however, thht lay heavy on his mind, 
and always robbed him of a night’s 
sleep, and that was shaving. He of- 
ten lamented that he had not learned 
to shave himself ; he used to console 
himself, however, by hoping that 


v 

beards would one day be in fashion* 
and that even the Bond-street lounge 
ers would be driven to wear artifi- 
cial ones. He made a promise one 
night when he was very thirsty, that 
as soon as he had accumulated a 
thousand pounds, he would treat him- 
self with a pint of beer every Satur- 
day. Fortune soon put it in his 
power to perform this promise, and 
he continued to observe it till the 
additional duty was laid on porter. 
He then sunk to half a pint, as he 
thought that sufficient for any man 
that did not wish to get drunk, and 
of course die in a work-house. If 
he heard of an auction in the neigh- 
bourhood, he was sure to run for a 
catalogue, and when he had collected 
a number together, he used to sell 
them for waste-paper. When he 
was first told that the bank was re- 
stricted from paying in specie, he 
shook loudly (as Klopstock the poet 
says), took to his bed, and could not 
be prevailed on to taste a morsel, or 
wet his lips, till he was assured that 
all was right On Sundays, after 
dinner, he used to lock himself up in 
his room, and amuse himself with 
reading an old newspaper, or writ- 
ing rhymes, many of which he left 
behind him, on slips of paper. The 
following will serve as a specimen 
of his talents in the rhythmical line : 

On hearing that email-beer was raised. 

They’ve raised the price of table-drink, 
What is the reason do you think ? 

The tax on malt, the cause, I hear ! 

But what has malt to do with table-beer ? 

He was never known, even in the 
depth of the coldest winter, to kin- 
dle a fire in his room, or to go' to 
bed by candle-light. He was a great 
friend to good cheer at the expence 
of another. Every man, said he, 
ought to eat when he can get it. An 
empty sack can’t stand, if he ven- 
tured into a public-house, he always 
sat in the darkest comer of the 
room, and never opened his lips, 
unless Bonaparte happened to be 
mentioned, or a parish dinner ; then 
indeed he would launch out in praise 
of roast beef and plum-pudding, as 
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toe staple dishes of every Briton's 
board. Sometimes he would say a 

S r words against the vile sin of 
ttony, but it was always with a 
belly. He was very civil to the 
fair sex, especially his customers ; 
but it is supposed by those that had 
the best opportunity of knowing him, 
that he never thought of matrimony. 
For the last ten years of his life he 
lived with Mrs. Addison and son, at 
a salary of forty pounds a year, meat 
and drink included. In his manners 
he was extremely inoffensive, and 
honest in all his dealings. 

So much for the life of Thomas 
Pett, who lived forty -two years as a 
journeyman butcher in Clare mar- 
ket, thirty of which he resided in 
one room, which was never bright- 
ened up with coal or candle-light, 
till about six days before his death. 
In all that period, he was never 
known to treat an acquaintance with 
a glass of liquor, to run one penny 
in debt, to lend or borrow a shilling, 
or to speak ill erf any person. For 
the space of twenty years, he used 
to say that his pulse rose and fell 
with the funds ; and that gold was 
the clouded cane of youth, and the 
crutch of old age. In his illness he 
was advised to make his will, which 
at length he reluctantly assented to; 
and when he had signed his name, 
he observed with a sigh, that it was 
a pity a man should sign away his 
property with his own hand, which 
he had been scraping together all 
his life. He left 24751. in the 3 per 
cents to a number of distant rela- 
tions; and lamented with his last 
breath that he did not live to make 
it the round sum of three thousand 
pounds. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

LA CHEMISE DE LA V1ERGE 
MARIE. 

IT is well known that the votaries 
of the Roman religion deem them- 
selves in possession of every thing 
belonging to the person, family, and 


household of the. Saviour. Every 
article of his clothing and lodging, 
the house in which he was born, the 
cup out of which his infancy was fed, 
and even drops, or rather quarts, of 
his blood, are preserved in Euro- 
pean churches. As curious a relic 
as any, however, was la chrmi&e de 
la vierge , which was preserved, in 
the city of Chartres, in the ninth 
century. 

When that city was besieged by 
Raoul, or Rollo, duke of Normandy, 
the good bishop of Chartres carried 
it as a banner, at the head of the 
burghers, in a sally ; and it was be- 
lieved, the siege was raised through 
that means. 

But, it should seem that she had 
a couple; for in 1579, the queen of 
Henry 111 of France not being fruit- 
ful, the- king borrowed them both, 
and made the queen wear one, whilst 
he put on Jthe other ; but it appears 
the relic was more propitious in the 
field of Mars than favourable to Juno 
Lucina. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE 81- 
LOqiJlST. 

CONTINUED. 

LUDLOE*S remarks on the se- 
ductive and bewitching powers of 
women, on the difficulty of keeping 
a secret which they wish to know, 
and to gain which they employ the 
soft artillery of tears and prayers, 
and blandishments and menaces, 
are familiar to all men, but they had 
little weight with me, because they 
were unsupported by my own ex- 
perience. 1 had never had any in- 
tellectual or sentimental connection 
with the sex. My meditations and 
pursuits had all led a different way, 
and a bias had gradually been 
given to my feelings, very unfavour- 
able to the refinements of love. I 
acknowledge, with shame and re- 
gret, that I was accustomed to re- 
gard the physical and sensual con- 
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sequences of the sexual relation as 
realities, and every thing intellec- 
tual, disinterested, and heroic, which 
enthusiasts connect with it as idle 
dreams. Besides, said I, I am yet 
a stranger to the secret, on the pre- 
servation of which so much stress is 
laid, and it will be optional with 
me to receive it or not 1^ in 
the progress of my acquaintance 
with Mrs. Benington, I should per- 
ceive any extraordinary danger in 
the gift, cannot I refuse, or at least 
delay to comply with any new con- 
ditions from Ludloe ? Will not his 
candour and his affection for me ra- 
ther commend than disapprove my 
diffidence ? In fine, I resolved to 
- see this lady. 

She was, it seems, the widow of 
Benington, whom I knew in Spain. 
This man was an English merchant 
settled at Barcelona, to whom I had 
been commended by ' Ludloe ’s let- 
ters, and through whom my pecu- 
niary supplies were furnished....... 

Much intercourse and some degree 
of intimacy had taken place between 
us, and I had gained a pretty accu- 
rate knowledge of his character. I 
had been informed, through differ- 
ent thannels, that his wife was 
much his superior in rank, that she 
possessed great wealth in her own 
right, and that some disagreement 
of temper or views occasioned their 
separation. She had married him 
for love, and still doated on him : 
the occasions for separation having 
arisen, it seems, not on her side but 
on his. As his habits of reflection 
were nowise friendly’ to religion, 
and as hers, 'according to Ludloe, 
were of the opposite kind, it is pos- * 
sible that some jarring had arisen 
between them from this source. In- 
deed, from some casual and broken 
hints of Benington, especially in the 
latter part of his life, I had long 
since gathered this conjecture.™ 
Something, thought I, may be de- 
rived from my acquaintance with 
hfr husband favourable to my 
views. 

■ I anxiously waited for an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting Ludloe with 
my resolution. On tlie day of our 


last conversation, he had made a 
short excursion from town, intend- 
ing to return the same evening, but 
had continued absent for several 
days. As soon as he came back, I 
hastened to acquaint him with my 
wishes. 

Have you well considered this 
matter, said he. Be assured it is of 
no trivial import The moment at 
whifch you enter the presence of this 
woman will decide your future des- 
tiny. Even putting out of view the 
subject of our late conversations, the 
light in which you shall appear to 
her will greatly influence your hap- 
piness, since, though you cannot 
mil to love her, it is quite uncertain 
what return she may think proper 
to make. Much, doubtless, will de- 
pend on your own perseverance and 
address, but you will have many, 
perhaps insuperable obstacles to en- 
counter on several accounts, and es- 
pecially in her attachment to the 
memory of her late husband. As 
to her devout temper, this is nearly 
allied to a warm imagination in 
some other respects, and will oper- 
ate much more in favour of ai* ar- 
dent and artful lover, than against 
him. 

I still expressed my willingness 
to try my fortune with her. 

Well, said he, I anticipated your 
consent to my proposal, and the vi- 
sit I have just made was to her. I 
thought it best to pave the way, by 
informing her that I had met with 
one for whom she had desired me 
to look out. You must know that 
her father was one of these singular 
men who set a value upon things 
exactly in proportion to the difficul- 
ty of obtaining or comprehending 
them. His passion was for an- 
tiques, and his favourite pursuit 
during a long life was monuments 
in brass, marine, and parchment, of 
the remotest antiquity. He was 
wholly indifferent to the character ' 
or conduct of our present sovereign 
and his ministers, but was extreme- 
ly solicitous about the name and ex- 
ploits of a king of Ireland that lived 
two or three centuries before the 
flood. He felt no curiosity to .know 
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who was the father of his wife’s 
child, but would travel a thousand 
miles, and consume months, in in- 
vestigating which son of Noah it 
was that first landed on the coast of 
Munster. He would give a hundred 
guineas from the mint for a piece of 
old decayed, copper no bigger than 
his nail, provided it had auk ward 
characters upon it, too much de- 
faced to be read. The whole stock 
of a great bookseller was, in his 
eyes, a cheap exchange for a shred 
of parchment, containing half a ho- 
mily written by St Patrick. He 
would have gratefully given all his 
patrimonial domains to one who 
should inform him what pendragon 
or druid it was who set up the first 
stone on Salisbury plain. 

This spirit, 3s you may readily 
suppose, being seconded by great 
wealth and long life, contributed to 
fornfa very large collection of ve- 
nerable lumber, which, though be- 
yond all price to the collector him- 
self, is of no value to his heiress but 
so far as it is marketable. She de- 
signs to bring the whole to auction, 
but for this purpose a catalogue and 
description are necessary. Her fa- 
ther trusted to a faithful memory, 
anrf to vague and scarcely legible 
memorandums, and has left a very 
arduous task to any one who shall 
be named to the office. It occurred 
to me, that the best means of pro- 
moting your views was to recom- 
mend you to this office. 

You are not entirely without the 
antfeffcarian frenzy yourself. The 
employment, therefore, will be 
somewhat agreeable to you for its 
own sake. It will entitle you to be* 
come an inmate of the same house, 
and thus establish an incessant in- 
tercourse between you, and the na- 
ture of the business is such, that you 
may perform it in what time, and 
with what degree of diligence and 
accuracy you please. 

I ventured to insinuate that, to a 
woman of rank and family, the cha- 
racter of a hireling was by no 
means a favourable recommenda- 
tion. 


He answered, that he proposed, 
by the account he should give of me, 
to obviate every scruple of that na- 
ture. Though my rather was no 
better than a firmer, it is not abso- 
lutely certain but that my remoter 
ancestors had princely blood in their 
veins s but as long as proofs of my 
low extraction did not impertinently 
intrude themselves, my silence, or* 
at most, equivocal surmises, season- 
ably made use of, might secure me 
from all inconveniences on the score 
of birth. He should represent me, 
and I was such, as his friend, favour- 
ite, and equal, and my passion for 
antiquities should be my principal 
inducement to undertake this office, 
though my poverty would make no 
objection to a reasonable pecuniary 
recompense. 

Having expressed my acquies- 
cence in his measures, he thus pro- 
ceeded : My visit was made to my 
kinswoman, for the purpose, as J 
just now told you, of paving your 
way into her family ; but, on my ar- 
rival at her house, I found nothing 
but disorder and alarm. Mrs. Be- 
nington, it seems, on returning from 
a longer ride than customary, last 
Thursday evening, was attacked by 
robbers. Her attendants related 
an imperfect tale of somebody ad- 
vancing at the critical moment to 
her rescue. It seems, however, 
they did more harm than good ; for 
the horses took to flight and over- 
turned the carriage, in consequence 
of which Mrs. Benington was se- 
verely bruised. She has kept her 
bed ever since, and a fever was like- 
ly to ensue, which has only left her 
out of danger to-day. 

As the adventure before related, 
in which I had so much concern, 
occurred at the time mentioned by 
Ludloe, and as all other circum- 
stances were alike, I could not doubt 
that the person whom the exertion 
of my mysterious powers had re- 
lieved was Mrs. Benington : but 
what an ill-omened interference ws* 
mine l The robbers- 'would hrobi- 
bly have been satis£ed with the*, few 
guineas in her pursf, and, on reoeiv- 
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ing these, would have left her to 
prosecute her journey in peace and 
security, but, by absurdly offer- 
ing a succour, which could only ope- 
rate upon the fears of her assailants, 
I endangered her life, first by the 
desperate discharge of a pistol, and 

next by the fright of the horses. 

My anxiety, which would have been 
less if 1 had not been, in some de- 
gree, myself die author of the evil, 
was nearly removed by Ludloe’s 
proceeding to assure me that all 
danger was at an end, and that he 
left the lady in the read to perfect 
health. He had seized the earliest 
opportunity of acquainting her with 
the purpose of his visit, and had 
brought back with him her cheerful 
acceptance of my services. The 
next week Was appointed for my 
introduction. 

With such an object in view, I 
had little leisure to attend to any 
indifferent object My thoughts 
were continually bent upon the ex- 
pected introduction, and my impa- 
‘ tience and curiosity drew strength, 
not merely from the character of 
Mrs. Benington, but from the na- 
ture of my new employment Lud- 
loe had truly observed, that I was 
infected with somewhat of this an- 
tiquarian mania myself, and I now 
remembered that Benington had 
frequently alluded to this collection 
in possession of his wife. My curi- 
osity had then been more than once 
excited by his representations, and 
I had formed a vague resolution of 
making myself acquainted with this 
lady and her learned treasure, 

should I ever return to Ireland 

Other incidents had driven this 
matter from my mind. 

Meanwhile, affairs between Lud- 
loe and myself remained stationary. 
Our conferences, which were regu- 
lar and daily, related to general to- 
pics, and though his instructions 
were adapted to promote my im- 
provement in the roost useful bran- 
ches of knowledge, they never af- 
forded a glimpse towards that quar- 
ter where my curiosity was most 
active. 

VOL. II. ho. x. 


The next week now arrived, but 
Ludloe informed me that the state 
of Mrs. Benington’s health required 
a short excursion into the country, 
and that he himself proposed to' 
bear her company. The journey 
was to last about a fortnight, after 
which 1 might prepare myself for 
an introduction to her. 

This was a very unexpected and 
disagreeable trial to my patience. 
The interval of solitude that now 
succeeded would have passed ra- 
pidly and pleasantly enough, if an 
event of so much moment were not 
in suspense. Books, of which I was 
passionately fond, would have af- 
forded me delightful and incessant 
occupation, and Ludloe, by way of 
reconciling me to unavoidable de- 
lays, had given me access to a little 
closet, in which his rarer and more 
valuable books were kept 

All my amusements, both by in- 
clination and necessity, were cen- 
tered in myself and at home. Lud- 
loe appeared to have no visitants, 
and though frequently abroad, or at 
least secluded from me, had never 
proposed my introduction to any of 
his friends, except Mrs. Benington. 
My obligations to him were already 
too great to allow me to lay claim 
to new favours and indulgences, nor, 
indeed, was my disposition such as 
to make society needful to my hap- 
piness. My character had been, m 
some degree, modelled by the facul- 
ty which I possessed. This deriv- 
ing all its supposed value from im- 
penetrable secrecy, and Ludloe’s 
admonitions tending powerfully to 
impress me with the necessity of 
wariness and circumspection in my 
general intercourse with mankind, I 
had gradually fallen into sedate, re- 
served, mysterious, and unsociable 
habits. My heart wanted not a friend. 

In this temper of mind, I set my- 
self to examine the novelties wliich 
Ludloe’s private book-cases con- 
tained. *Twill be strange, thought 
I, if his favourite volumes do not 
show some marks of my friend's 
character. To know a man’s fa- 
vourite or most constant studies 
2 
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cannot fail of letting in some little 
light upon his secret thoughts, 'and 
though he would not have given me 
the reading of these books, if he 
had thought them capable of un- 
veiling more of his concerns than he 
wished, yet possibly my ingenuity 
may go one step farther than he 
dreams o£ You shall judge whe- 
ther I was right in my conjectures. 

To be continued. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

To the Editor, ffc. 

SIR, 

AS it is extremely useful to a man 
to know the opinion of others con- 
cerning himself, so there is some- 
what of the same advantage in know- 
ing how we'are regarded as a whole 
community, by other nations. There 
is, no doubt, the same prejudice or 
bias in our own favour, in the com- 
parisons we form between our own 
nation and others, as those that take 
place between ourselves and other 
individuals ; and it by no means fol- 
lows, that we are not entitled to 
censure, merely because we indig- 
nantly reject it : but, whether we 
admit or deny the justice of the cen- 
sure, it is always useful to hear it 
If it fails to enlighten ourselves, on 
the important subject of our own 
character, it at least affords us some 
information as to the character of 
the observer. 

The blunders committed by Eu- 
ropean travellers in America, are, 
of course, particularly gross and 
enormous to our apprehensions, 
merely because our opportunities of 
observation, or our prejudices, are 
directly called forth and exercised 
on this subject. The natives and 
residents of every country have pro- 
bably the same reason with ourselves 
to despise and laugh at the report 
of foreign travellers concerning 


them ; and our own experience, in 
this respect, should teach us caution 
and ^circumspection in judging of 
other nations, whether they be ex- 
hibited to our immediate observa- 
tion, or only surveyed through the 
optics of others. 

Under these impressions, I send 
you a view of the American cha- 
racter, taken from a popular and\ 
celebrated foreign publication. This 
sketch will enable us to know what 
ideas are formed of us by strangers ; 
for though the actual observer be a 
single person, the mass of mankind 
are only his readers ; they look with 
his eyes, and take the fashion of opi- 
nions which he dictates. 

I have marked some passages in 
Italics, as containing errors more 
than commonly gross, or such as my 
opportunities have enabled me to 
detect There are, no doubt, many 
others, which other readers will, by 
different mode of life or place of re- 
sidence, be enabled to confute ; and 
I hope ihey will not be unnoticed by 
the readers of your work. 

The inhabitants of the several 
states differ as much from each 
other, in their customs, manners, 
and genius, as they are distinguish-^ 
able from their ancestors. It is im- 
possible to assign any general cha- 
racter to them, not only on account 
of the difference of climate, but be- 
cause the continual influx of a vast 
number of foreigners, who import 
their early and habitual inclinations, 
and never entirely lose them but 
with their lives, will require the 
smoothing hand of three or four ge- 
nerations before the peculiarities of 
each are worn off, and rounded to 
any thing like an approximation of 
manners. These peculiarities are, 
of course, in proportion to the great- 
er or lesser influx in each state, as 
a river receives more or less of a 
saline mixture, according to the 
strength or weakness with which its 
current meets the invading tide«~. 
Amongst these different habitudes, 
the frugality and plainness of the 
High and Low Dutch, the industry 
and parsimony of the Scots, the ge- 
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nius, conviviality, and want of eco- 
nomy of the English, the hardiness 
of the Irish, who are of the lower 
order, and the frivolity of the 
French, are easily recognized, al- 
though they all, sooner or later, give 
way to the general mass of Ameri- 
can customs, which long usage and 
republican genius have established. 

The characteristics of a native 
American consist of a deliberate, 
^nd almost repulsive, gravity, a cool, 
phlegmatic manner, and a dry, de- 
sultory, monotonous tone of speech. 
This substance is evidently affected 
by the leaven of so many heteroge- 
neous, fluctuating particles, and is, 
altogether, a strange and almost in- 
describable compound. 

The states of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, retain more of their 
primitive manners than any of the 
rest, except New York, as being less 
sophisticated. The inhabitants are 
brave, enterprizing, and industrious. 
They dress as much in the English 
fashion as is consistent with the dif- 
ferent degrees of heat and cold, 
which is greater in both extremes 
than in England. They receive few 
emigrants, and those chiefly English 
and Scots. They are reckoned, even 
among their own countrymen, to be 
very acute in their dealings ; and at 
Providence, in Rhode Island, it is a 
common boast, that no son of Israel 
could ever stand his ground among 
them for six months. 

The Americans are all extremely 
inquisitive , owing, no doubt , to, the 
practice of thdr earliest forefathers 
cf inquiring news of tfuir relations 
and friends in the mother country , 
from every new comer ; but , al- 
though the cause is done away , the 
effect still remains , and no where so 
much as in the state of Connecticut , 
of which Dr, Franklin was in the 
habit of relating , that, being very 
much incommoded , in his passage 
through it, by the questions which 
every indixndual put to him, he used 
to desire the whole family to be as- 
sembled; and, having told them his 
name, from whence he came, and 
whither he was going , he observed 


that he made this communication to 
them in a body, that he might not 
have to answer their inquiries one 
after another. In their agricultural 
pursuits , they follow nearly the 
English system . 

Thfe state of New York, besides 
a great number of English, Irish, 
and Scots, receives a multitude <of 
Germans, as all the High and Low 
Dutch are indiscriminately called, 
and some few French. Their man- 
ners and dress are very nearly Eng- 
lish, but their agriculture is a mix- 
ture of the German, English, and 
local modes. The city of New York 
is a sociable place, and, in that res- 
pect, divides the opinion of travel- 
lers with Boston, in Massachusetts. 

The state of New Jersey, having 
no sea-port, is little liable to a mix- 
ture. it is a great inland thorough- 
fare, as lying between the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, but the 
distance is so short, about ninety 
miles, that these travellers leave 
scarcely any other tracks than the 
wheels of their carriage. The in- 
habitants are principally of that sect 
denominated friends. The soil be- 
ing extremely sandy, is very little 
adapted to agriculture ; the inhabi- 
tants raise poultry and garden-stuff 
for JVew York and Philadelphia 
markets ; and supply these and other 
places with wood for fuel ; which, 
particularly pine woody is so plenti- 
nil, that they have a numljer of iron- 
furnaces and one glass-house at 
work. They are a very peaceable, 
quiet people, although numbers of 
them are of that class called fighting 
quakers, because they do not object 
to take up arms. 

The state of Pennsylvania, like 
that of New York, is the receptacle 
of British, Germans, and some 
French ; their agriculture is nearly 
the same, but inclining rather more 
to the fashion of the Germans, who 
are the most industrious and useful 
settlers in the United States. They 
have very extensive inland settle- 
ments, and some towns, as Lancas- 
ter, Reading, Vi'ommeldorf, $cc. are 
wholly inhabited by them selves. The 
mode of dress is a medley of the 
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English, German, and quaker styles. 
Delaware, the smallest of the states, 
is scarcely, in any respect, distin- 
guishable from Pennsylvania. 

Here a line seems to be drawn be- 
twixt the northern and southern 
states, as the difference is immedi- 
ately perceptible. Whether from 
the effects of climate, or the tolera- 
tion cf slavery, (perhaps a mixture 
of each) industry declines, and the 
white man becomes a vegetable. 
This is the case in the state of Mary- 
land. 1 do not speak of the mari- 
time towns, where business must be 
looked to, or bankruptcy is inevita- 
ble ; but of the inland parts, and ge- 
neral force of the state. 

Cultivation is left wholly to the 
Negroes ; and what in other parts is 
termed an agriculturist, assumes 
there the pompous style of a planter. 
His life is a uniform scene of luxu- 
rious indolence; inappetent, rest- 
less, and uneasy, for want of every 
kind of exercise, his time is spent in 
gaming, carousing, or sleeping..... 
Horse-racing, cock-fighting, and bil- 
liards, are the chief games, which 
are followed up so closely, that when 
the’ money is gone, it is very com- 
mon to hear a Negro staked against 
a few barrels of rice on a game of 
billiards. 

Virginia excels Maryland in lux- 
ury 'and indolence. A planter scorns 
even that degree of exercise, which 
monarchs have not thought them- 
selves disgraced by : I mean that of 
amusing themselves in a flower-gar- 
den. An Englishman calling upon 
a gentleman, whose house was situ- 
ated a little distance from James 
river, was very hospitably received, 
although a stranger, and presently 
conducted to the stable to look at 
his race-horses, which were by no 
means remarkable. The English- 
man, however, not to disappoint his 
entertainer, spoke more highly of 
them than he thought himself justi- 
fied in doing. On their return to the 
house, the Englishman was struck 
with the beauty of the garden in 
front of the house, from whence it 
diverged to the river, in a gentle 
sl< pe, about 250 yards in length, in 


a direct line from the house. The* 
Virginian informed him, it had 
been laid out by a Scots gentleman, 
to whom the house originally belong- 
ed. The' Englishman, thinking to 
pay him a high compliment, told 
him he must' bestow great pains to 
keep it in such fine order. 44 I, 
sir !” replied the Virginian, seem- 
ingly much nettled ; 44 my Negroes 
do! r 

Passing over North Carolina, 
which has emerged very little from 
its original state of barbarity, the 
same description, as has been given 
of Virginia, will serve for South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia, only that the 
latter is the least rich and populous. 

The Negroes of the southern 
states are very numerous, and have 
been lately very mutinous. Although 
the importation of new slaves is now* 
prohibited throughout the United 
States, yet the Americans have no 
objection to make a traffic of them, 
by fitting out vessels for the trade, 
and disposing of their human car- 
goes in the Spanish settlements. I 
remember to have seen one of those 
vessels at Charleston, S. C. the 
whole crew of which (except the 
master and mate) were blacks and 
mulattoes ! 

Vermont, Kentucky, and Tenes- 
see, are new states, daily receiving 
the refuse of all the rest. The in- 
habitants are almost as unpolished 
as the Indian natives they have dis- 
possessed . 

From this analytical sketch it 
must be apparent the Americans 
can possess no other national cha- 
racter than what our common an- 
cestors might be supposed to have 
had immediately after the succeed- 
ing irruptions of the Saxons, Danes, 
Romans, and Normans ; and, in all 
probability, never will, as there is 
no less a difference between the nor- 
thern and southern' states, than be- 
twixt the Hebrides and the West 
Indies. There appears at present 
a decided superiority of the northern 
over the southern states, which, per- 
haps, the abolition of slavery in the 
latter may greatly diminish. 

The jurisprudence of the United 
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States may be divided into the con- 
gressional law, and the common or 
customary law ; the former is ana- 
logous to the English statute law, 
and may be divided into the law of 
the supreme legislature, and that of 
the state legislature : the former 
runs over all the United States ; the 
latter is binding on each particular 
state, by the former. The common, 
or customary law differs only from 
the English in those points where 
the fundamentals of a monarchial 
form of government are repugnant 
to those of a republican one ; as, for 
instance, in the descent of lands, the 
right of primogeniture is taken 
away, and all the next of kin share 
equally ; but, in those doctrinal 
points, wherein the two forms may 
agree, they generally refer to the 
English report-books. The process 
is, however, very much simplified ; 
as debt, assault, battery, defamation, 
and otner common, personal occur- 
rences, are tried in a summary way 
by justices of the peace, who also 
perform the marriage-ceremony. 
Those who wish to be more minutely 
informed of the progress of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, must be referred 
to the reports of Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Dallas, and Wallace, which are 
the only written treatises upon that 
subject. The two English professions 
of barrister and attorney are here 
blended into one. 

The science of the American me- 
dical professors has been so fre- 
quently the subject of controversy 
with their brethren on this side the 
water, that the best opinions of it 
may be extracted from the treatises 
published on both sides : as in law, 
the professions of / ihysician, apothe- 
cary , and surgeon , are all blended 
into one. 

All religious sects are tolerated 
in the United States, and a prefer- 
ence given to none. The externals 
of religion are exhibited in all its 
different sounds, aspects, and touch- 
es, of prayers, sighs, groans, kisses 
of love, of peace, of friendship, dan- 
cing, jumping, and tumbling. The 
protestors of every sect are alike 
eligible to state offices, as no religi- 


ous test is required, the ohly oath to 
be taken is that of allegiance to the 
United States, of abjuration of all 
foreign allegiance, and, in the true 
spirit of republicanism, of renuncia- 
tion of all titles of nobility. Deism 
is very prevalent, and, in many 
places, as New York, &c. openly 
professed. The spirit of fanatacism, 
90 notorious, some time back, in the 
northern states, is totally obliterated, 
except some remains of outward 
show in Connecticut There , if a 
person is seen travelling on a Sun- 
day , he is seized , led to a place of 
worship , and seated between his 
guards during divine service , with 
the eyes of the congregation upon 
him , much to Ids and their edifica- 
tion , no doubt. The delinauent has 
not then undergone the whole of his 
punishment; he must pay 40 s. to his 
spiritual guardians for their trouble 
before he is suffered to go away on 
the Monday. The pulpit is almost 
universally made the vehicle of po- 
litical declamation ; yet it is but jus- 
tice, however, to say, there are, in 
the clerical function, many pious, in- 
telligent, liberal-minded men. 

Arts and sciences are low in the 
United States, although they seem 
to be emerging from the gulph of 
politics, which have hitherto swal- 
lowed up every other pursuit No 
person, who has visited them, can 
doubt of their genius being adequate 
to works of art and literature, if 
rouzed from its torpidity. In their 
theatrical amusements, they make 
a just discrimination between the 
excellencies and absurdities of the 
European drama, notwithstanding 
their own productions of that kind, 
such as Bunker’s Hill, Major Andre, 
8cc. are below mediocrity. That 
they have a genius for painting, the 
works of a West and a Copley will 
prove ; but, it must be confessed, 
they havp flourished as exotics, 
who would have perished in their 
indigenous soil. That they have a 
taste for useful inventions, is evident 
from the efforts of Franklin, Kitten- 
house, Gould, See. and they even as- 
sert, that the invention of the qut- 
drant, attributed to Hadley, an Eng- 
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lishman, belonged to Godfrey, an he did not know enough of the phy- 
American. siology of a tree to account for its 

In music, I have never known any being there, or of its effects, roust be 
American, who could be justly styled the occasion of the timber’s rotting 
an adept ; nor does a true relish for so soon as it did, notwithstanding he 
it seem to prevail in the United had frequently covered it with every 
States. A few popular tunes, such kind of varnish in common use~.„ 
as Yankee Doodle, Mams and U- This defect, therefore, in American 
berty , Washington's March, See. are vessels should be imputed to the 
more acceptable to them than the materials, and not the workmen, 
most scientific compositions. It seems rather a paradox in na- 

Of their architectural taste, little ture, that the United States, corn- 
can be said, as almost the whole of prizing an extent, from north to 
their public edifices have been south, nearly equal to that of all 
designed by foreign, particularly Europe, should produce timber in- 
french, artists. The aqueduct for ferior to that of Norway, Livonia, 
conveying the water from the river Russia, and the northern parts of 
Schuylkill through the city of Phila- Europe ; but the timber which 
delptiia, was designed and executed comes from the Baltic is universally 
by an Englishman, of the name of esteemed, and purchased at a much 
Latrobe. Those private houses higher price, than what comes from 
which they build are commodious . the United States. This must afford 
and well-finished ; and the brick a convincing proof of the inferiority 
work in Philadelphia is not to be of the latter, as interest has a strong- 
excelled any where. The United er tie upon men’s affections than un- 
States have many works of utility, founded prejudices, and cheapness 
but exhibit very few specimens of is the first law of commerce : there- 
architectural taste. Penn’s mode of fore, as the timber of the United 
building in parallel lines prevails in States is cheaper, if it had not been 
almost every city and town, except greatly inferior in quality, it would 
New York and Boston ; it strikes have forced its way into the Euro- 
the eye for a day or two, but after pean markets before this time. An- 
that, it is remarked by all travellers, other very strong confirmation of the 
that the uniformity gradually de- inferiority of the timber of the Unit- 
clines into insipidity, and even dis- ed States is, that, even when they 
gust The same view, go where were British colonies, the British, 
you will, and what distance you will, government imported their masts 
within the extent of the city, must from the Baltic in preference, al- 
become tiresome. though the balance of trade was very 

In naval architecture, the Ame- much against them. Whatever 
ricans have made the greatest pro- may be the natural defects in their 
gress. Their vessels, for beauty, vessels, yet it is universally acknow- 
symmetry of proportion, and swift- ledged, that no nation has made a 
ness of sailing, are outdone by those greater progress in the science of 
of no other nation, insomuch that a constructing them, 
vast number of them are built for The American is naturally grave, 
safe to other nations ; but they cer- deliberate, and temperate ; enter- 
tainly are not equal to British ships prising, ingenious, and if not scienti- 
for durability. A person, who had nc, it is owing more to a want of 
worked upon timber for upwards of education, than a want of genius, 
forty years, assured me, that there The love of liberty, and impatience 
was to be found, in all American of controul, break out at a very early 
timber, a quantity of sand, which period in their youth. Children are 
never failed, in a very few strokes too gay, and too delighted with the 
of the best plane, to turn its edge prospect before them, to be naturally 
totally. This sand, he was con- inclined to study ; they are for enjoy - 
vinceil from experience, although ing life, when they should be learn- 
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ing how to enjoy it Some degree tance. He has made himself known 
of restraint upon them is therefore to all the philosophers of Europe, 
necessary for their welfare ; but if Like Columbus, disappointment has 
the reins of parental authority sit never abated his zeal, and the la- 
loosely upon a boy, no wonder if he hours of fifteen years may now be 

ouits the thorny path of science, be- approaching to a successful close 

fore he has gathered any of its The last intelligence concerning him 

sweets, for that of pleasure. The is, that he was on the eve of em- 

con sequence is obvious : he loses the barking, on a voyage round the 

only period of his life in which sci- world, at Petersburg, in vessels fit- 

ence is attainable. The Americans ted out by the emperor Alexander. 

have, notwithstanding, made a lauda- The departure of these ships was 

ble progress in useful andexperimen- fixed for July last year. 

tal, if not in ornamental and specula- Some particulars concerning him, 

tive, science ; and considering they furnished by his friends and rela- 

do not possess European affluence, it tions in America, would be ex- 

cannot be expected they should de- tremely acceptable. 

dicate those funds to works of taste, 

which they are called upon to ap- up ■■■! 

ply to those of utility : but as they 

do all that prudence can justify, it is For the Literary Magazine , 

fair to presume the luxury of science 

will find its way among them in the stones from the moon. 
train of wealth. 

ONE of thetnost remarkable cf- 
e=— fects of the progress erf science, is 

the first bringing into disrepute opi- 
For the Literary Magazine . nions originating in credulity and ig- 

norance ; and afterwards restoring 
john churchman. them again to their original credibi- 

lity. The man in the moon, which 
THIS singular man is a native of vulgar optics used so clearly to dis- 
America, and few of his country- tinguish, was afterwards condemned 
men deserve a biographical memo- and exploded, as an absurd impossi- 
rial more than he. He is one of bility. Unlearned eyes saw nothing 
those examples of self-instructed in the moon but a globe, or rather a 
genius, with which America abounds circular mass, rolling, at a moderate 
more than any other part of the distance above us, and between 
world. His. family were farmers, which and the earth there was the 
and the intimations and suggestions same congeniality as between the 
of his own mind, as he guided the top of a terrestrial mountain and 
plough or loaded the stack, led him the bottom, and so situated, that any 
to the 6tudy of arithmetic and as- thing detached from it must neoes- 
tronomy. sarily fall among the dwellings of 

He has been distinguished, all his men. That matters should some- 
life, by an enterprising and indefa- times fall from the moon was there- 
tigablc zeal. Without any external fore a probable event, and certain 
grace or liberal accomplishment, masses were pointed out, which 
without the least acquaintance with were believed to have actually thus 
any branch of knowledge but ma- fallen. The progress of astronomy, 
thematics, with a most obscure and which removed the moon to a much 
imperfect elocution, ungainly per- greater distance from the earth 
son, and rustic manners, he has than the vulgar had imagined it to 
made vigorous efforts, both in Eu- be, and which made U the centre of 
rope and America, to set himself at a certain sphere of attraction, tore 
the head of maritime expeditions of up these popular ‘opinions by the 
great national expence and impor- roots. But now, behold the won- 
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ders which have been wrought by 
the discoveries of the eighteenth 
century ! Lalande and the best 
astronomers are now firmly of opi- 
nion, that optical glasses are in the 
inevitable road to such a degree of 
improvement as will enable us to 
see rivers and trees, men and cattle, 
in the moon, provided there be any 
such there, and the probability that 
stones have frequently fallen from 
the moon has been shown to be ca- 
pable of mathematical proof 

Many philosophers, both in Eng- 
land and France, assert, that the 
stones found in many parts of the 
world, sup]>osed to have dropped 
from the clouds, are, in fact, the ef- 
fect of eruptions from lunar volca- 
noes. T o prove that these eruptions 
may reach the earth, it has been cal- 
culated, that if the lunar volcanoes 
in any part of the hemisphere of that 
planet which is visible to us, should 
project bodies with a force sufficient 
to carry them with a velocity of 
7000 feet in a second, they must ne- 
cessarily throw them within the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction. 
And even supposing that a body pro- 
jected from a lunar volcano, meets 
with a resistance equivalent to that 
of two miles of au atmosphere of 
equal density with ours, and suppos- 
ing the velocity of projection to be 
12,000 feet per second, and the body 
to be a sphere, whose diameter is 12 
inches, and specific gravity 10,000 
times greater than that of the atmo- 
sphere, it would lose in its passage 
less than one-third of its first velo- 
city, and would still retain more 
than sufficient force to carry it with- 
in the sphere of the earth’s attrac- 
tion. 

In answer to the objection that 
arises from the bodies being in a 
state of ignition when they fall to the 
earth, it is replied, that the space 
between the earth and the moon 
must be either nearly or altogether 
a vacuum ; it must be almost, if not 
quite, a non-conductor of heat ; so_ 
that it will easily be conceived, that 
a body passing through it may re»- 
tain, during its passage of about four 
or five days, nearly the same degree 


of heat with which it set out, espe- 
cially as no change of texture takes 
place, by which its heat can become 
latent. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ON THE CHARACTER OF THOMAS 
DAY. 

THERE is seldom to be met with 
a more curious and instructive nar- 
rative* than that which is given by 
Miss Seward of Thomas Day, the 
author of the celebrated work 
u Sandford and Merton.” A great 
part of mankind, or at least the best 
part, are governed by an unaccoun- 
table and blameable degree of either 
indolence or diffidence, which hin- 
ders them from being their own bi- 
ographers. How extremely small 
is the number of those, whose me- 
rits or singularities have made them 
worthy of general curiosity, who 
have left behind them any memo- 
rial of themselves. Judging with- 
out experience, one would imagine 
that vanity, or a lust of applause, 
would lead a vast multitude to bur- 
then the public with the history of 
their own lives ; but the fact is, 
that the class of self-biographers 
consists almost entirely of those who 
have very little merit in any eyes 
but their own ; whereas that illus- 
trious train, whose works will live 
forever in the memory of mankind, 
and whose minutest reliques are 
regarded with some degree of idola- 
try, have suffered themselves wan- 
tonly to perish ; for to leave the of- 
fice of recording their lives to 
others, or to content themfeelves 
with compiling loose and concise 
summaries, as Hume and Gibbon 
have done, is the same thing nearly 
as to leave themselves wholly with- 
out memorial. 

No complaint is more common, 
than that the historians of great 
men are totally unfitted for the 
province, by the want of candour, 

* Inserted entire in this number. 
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sagacity, or information, and the 
curious must have many a sigh that 
Johnson’s own hand did not super- 
sede the labours of Boswell, or Dar- 
win’s those of Miss Seward. But I 
never more regretted the want of a 
faithful and minute picture, drawn 
by the hand itself of the pourtrayed, 
than with respect to Thomas Day. 
Miss Seward’s narrative is drawn 
up with great felicity, and all it 
wants is that minuteness and fidelity 
which the hand of Mr. Day could 
alone give. We have libraries full 
of the self-written tales of soldiers, 
sailors, and actors, of pilgrims, and 
enthusiasts, which nobody at all 
reads, or nobody with benefit or pa- 
tience, while men like Thomas Day, 
whose lives have been distinguished 
by the most lofty projects, sublime 
virtues, and extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes, are suffered to sink into obli- 
vion. The fortunate hand of a ca- 
sual acquaintance, like Miss Sew- 
ard, has brought millions to a know- 
ledge of this man, who would 
otherwise have lived a few years in 
the vague recollection of half a 
dozen, and then perished forever. 

In reading this sketch, we imme- 
diately perceive the original from 
which Miss Edgeworth derived the 
hint for the grand incident in her 
novel of Belinda. Such blind mor- 
tals are critics, that this portion of 
Miss E.’s work appeared the only 
part liable to particular exception 
as unnatural and improbable, though, 
as it now appears, it was drawn 
from her own experience, and the 
example of Mr. Day. 

This man’s life was distinguished, 
beyond most others, by examples of 
the fallacy of all human projects...... 

Not one of his elaborate schemes 
were crowned with success, and the 
end he sought was at last accom- 
plished, but by a mere random 
stroke of fortune, and in opposition 
to all the measures which he had 
taken to insure it His disap- 
pointments form an admirable les- 
son on the imperfection of all formal 
plans of education, at least of such 
as begin at so late a period as ten 

VOL. II. no. x. 


or twelve years of age. What rea- 
sonable man, not blinded and dazz- 
led by a' favourite theory, would 
ever have dreamed that the cha- 
racter of man or woman, their ca- 
pacities and tempers, were not com- 
pletely formed before twelve years 
of age ! And since the earliest im- 
pressions are the most durable, who 
would make a choice among those 
whose parents were too indigent or 
profligate even to maintain their 
children ? The chances that the 
two orphans, Sabrina and Lavinia, 
would grow up free from vicious 
propensities and grovelling tastes, 
were extremely few, and yet they 
actually grew up into modest and 
respectable characters. This cir- 
cumstance, however, was still owing 
to early and infantile impressions, 
which chanced to be good, for the 
education they received from their 
protector seems to have been calcu- 
lated only to stupify or deprave 
them. That the good tendency of 
early habits was not blasted and 
stifled was no doubt owing to his 
speedily consigning them to the or- 
dinary instructors of female youth, 
and thus the rectitude of their sen- 
timents was put to hazard by the 
very means he used to foster it, 
and secured by the very means 
which he deemed fatal to it. 

The orphan whom he sought to 
qualify for his future wife, proved 
totally unfit for him, while she final- 
ly was chosen by the man, who pro- 
bably regarded the tenants of an or- 
phan-house as necessarily doomed 
to folly or depravity. While he 
laughed at the visionary projects of 
his friend, and predicted nothing but 
an evil destiny to the objects of his 
selection, he was actually assisting 
to select from the herd of destitute 
urchins his own future wife. 

Had Mr. Day succeeded in his 
application to either of the Miss 
Sneyds, he would only have ensured 
the perpetual misery of himself and 
of the object of his love. His own 
habits could not have been relin- 
quished willingly, gracefully, or 
completely ; and they could not have 
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been retained without destruction to 
the ease and comfort of his com- 
panion. 

The kind of being, whom he en- 
deavoured to mould with his own 
hands, at last made her appearance 
in the giddy and gaudy sphere of 
rank and fashion, ready modelled. 
In thus answering his hopes, Heaven 
probably designed a lesson on the 
absurdity and folly of his plans of 
conduct, but through kindness to 
posterity, denied him the principal 
good for which he probably consent- 
ed to marry at all, that of having 
children to instruct and rear accor- 
ding to his favourite system. This 
consequence, so commonly and natu- 
rally flowing from marriage, his 
destiny ( evil as he probably thought 
it) refused him. 

His character appears to have 
been little influenced, in a favoura- 
ble manner, by age and experience. 
He seems, indeed, to have resigned 
all hope of tutoring human beings to 
his mind, but he committed a new 
though characteristic error, in turn- 
ing all his efforts of tuition from hu- 
man to brutal nature, from men to 
horses, and the lamentable, yet ridi- 
culous catastrophe of his eventful 
drama, was to die of the kick of a 
horse, whom he had reared and 
educated himself : thus, in his very 
'death, completing the catalogue of 
his absurdities, and exemplifying 
the folly of all systematic plans of 
education. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ITALIAN POPLAR. 

THE Italian poplar, so fashiona- 
ble in America, has been chiefly 
valued for its hardy constitution, its 
quick growth, and a regular spir^ 
form, which ornaments without en- 
cumbering, and affords a shade, 
friendly to man, but harmless to ve- 
getables. Nothing forms so advan- 
tageous a fence or enclosure, and 
such beautiful and convenient ave- 


nues in cities. The timber, how- 
ever, has generally been thought 
worthless. It has, however, been of 
late very warmly recommended by 
a corresponding member of a 
French agricultural society at Poi- 
tiers, as flooring, as a preventative 
against the destruction of corn jp 
granaries* fee. by weevils, insects, 
&c. A series of experiments made 
by him on this subject, at first acci- 
dentally discovered, have been at- 
tended with complete success. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

PERSONAL SIMILITUDES. 

A MOST remarkable instance of 
personal similitude has just ocurred 
at New York, in a trial for a double 
marriage. A man, by name Hoag, 
is charged with marrying one wo- 
man, whom he afterwards deserts, 
and marries another. He is met, 
under the name of Parker, by the 
friends and relations of his fir$t wife, 
and by the first wife herself, who 
all combine in swearing positively, 
that this is the very man. Another 
equally numerous set of witnesses 
unanimously swear, that the man 
before them worked for them and 
with them, eat with them, and con- 
versed with them, in the city of 
New York, at the very time when 
the first set of witnesses maintained 
that he was in their company, at a 
distance in the country. The wit- 
nesses against him not only affirmed 
the exact resemblance of the man 
before them to Thomas Hoag, in 
stature, shape, gesture, complexion, 
looks, voice, and articulation, but 
even the accidental mark of a scar 
upon the forehead. The scales of 
testimony appear to have been 
equally balanced, till the prisoner 
exhibited the sqle of his foot, in 
which there was no traces of a scar, 
such as the witnesses from the coun- 
try had maintained was distinctly 
and indelibly imprinted upon Tho- 
mas Hoag. i 
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All impartial observers must con- 
clude., from this display of evidence, 
that both parties are equally sin- 
cere, and consequently that there 
are two men, exactly alike in their 
persons and external sensible con- 
stitution, one called Hoag, and the 
other Parker. A casual resem- 
blance of this nature, between two 
persons of different families, is sure- 
ly not impossible ; this resemblance 
between persons sprung from the 
same parents is still more probable ; 
but what is most probable, is this 
similitude between twins. 

The reporters of this curious trial 
ought to have proceeded further, 
and to have given some particulars 
of the life of Parker, by which some 
clue might have been afforded to a 
solution of this marvellous enigma. 
Ignorant as we are of the real events 
of his history, we are obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the conjecture that Hoag 
and Parker are brothers, or twin 
brothers, though neither may be 
apprized of the existence of the 
other. 

This event has suggested to me 
some remarks on the subject of per- 
sonal similitude, which may not be 
wholly unworthy of attention. In 
the whole circle of physiology, there 
is surely no subject more curious 
and surprising. 

The mind of man is particularly 
struck, in every object that it meets 
with, with those lines and features 
which are similar to those of objects 
previously seen. Such similarities 
occur at the first glance ; the differ- 
ences are only perceptible after re- 
peated scrutiny and observation ; 
the closer scrutiny and longer the 
observation, the more differences 
appear, the more individualized be- 
comes the object, and the more is 
the imagination filled with its pecu- 
liarities. The consequence of fa- 
miliar and repeated observation is 
. finally to extinguish the sense of 
parity and likeness, and leave no 
image in the mind but such as are 
peculiar to the individual object 

Strictly speaking, no two existen- 
ces are wholly or exactly alike. Since 
matter is infinitely divisible, and 


nature works within ample limits, 
the configuration of no two particles 
or masses are exactly similar. 

The difference between two mass- 
es must doubtless be, in some cases, 
far beyond the power of the human 
senses to distinguish ; but though 
we know the senses have a sphere, 
beyond the bounds of which they 
cannot pass, yet it is impossible to 
discover or ascertain the actual li- 
mits of this sphere. The longer the 
senses apply themselves to scruti- 
nize one set of objects, the more dis- 
parities appear in it, and the num- 
ber of these would go on in increas- 
ing indefinitely. 

Thus a man sees no resemblance 
in general between his own figure, 
countenance, or voice, and those of 
his brothers, parents, or near rela- 
tions, or between these persons to 
each other. On the contrary, he 
usually imagines a striking differ- 
ence between them ; a much greater 
difference than is to be found be- 
tween them and the members of a 
different family. 

Strangers, on the contrary', when 
they are imperfectly acquainted, 
exprqps their astonishment at the 
resemblance between the brother- 
hood : they frequently mistake one 
brother for another, and confound 
their names together. In propor- 
tion as this stranger becomes fami- 
liar or intimate, their common re- 
semblance insensibly fades, and he 
is surprised that he should ever 
have discovered a resemblance, 
where now he sees nothing but di- 
versity. 

So likewise a man, in surveying 
a collection of his countrymen or 
neighbours, is always disposed to 
remark the diversity among them. 
He exclaims, what caprice and va- 
riety is there in nature ! how totally 
unlike are the forms and faces of 
these men l 

A stranger, from a foreign coun- 
try, sees nothing, at first, of this va- 
riety. Wherever he turns his eye, 
he discovers the national face ; in 
every breath he hears the national 
accent ; the gait and manner have 
an air of eternal similarity ; but ail 
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this similarity vanishes on a closer 
inspection and longer acquaintance. 

A native of Denmark, on his first 
arrival in this city, took a survey of 
it by walking in a busy day up and 
down one of its principal streets, and 
afterwards mentioned to his friends, 
that the American faces were all 
alike, and while they strongly re- 
sembled each other, were as widely 
different from those of Englishmen, 
as Englishmen were unlike Spa- 
niards, or Germans dissimilar from 
French. 

Travellers tell us, that a native 
African, before he is familiarized to 
white faces, conceives them all to be 
exactly alike, and confounds the 
Frenchman, the Turk, and the Chi- 
nese together. 

As we arc less familiar with the 
lower animals, and their discrimi- 
nating peculiarities, than with those 
of our own species, striking exam- 
ples of this property occur in our 
observation of leasts. A Spanish 
shepherd can instantly perceive if 
one among forty thousand sheep be 
missing. No two of his neighbours 
are more clearly distinguished by 
their shapes and looks, than every 
two of his sheep, and, to a casual 
observer, ever)' sheep’s face is the 
sdine. 

A blind man w ill discover a score 
of different degrees of smoothness, 
in pieces of marble, which shall ap- 
pear all perfectly alike to the man 
with sight, because the blind are 
accustomed to attend exclusively to 
objects of touch. 

The well-known Dr. Moise, while 
in this city (Philadelphia), went to a 
goldsmith, and directed a certain 
number of holes to be made in a 
thin plate of brass, which holes 
were all to be equidistant from each 
other, to be perfect!) round, and to 
be of the same diameter. The work 
was done with all possible nicety ; 
the operations of the drill being aid- 
ed by a microscope. When carried 
to the doctor, he passed his finger 
over it, and instantly complained of 
a great number of defects in the 
work ; some holes being at unequal 
' distances from others, some being 


larger than others, and some irre- 
gular in their shapes. He conclud- 
ed to take another plate, and do the 
work himself 

With all these considerations, it 
is certain that all men differ from a 
common standard. It is no less cer- 
tain, however, that they vary from 
this standard in different degrees, 
and that some approach so nearly to 
the same model, that they cannot 
■without difficulty be distinguished 
from each other, unless it be by 
name, dress, some adventitious mark 
(as a halt or a scar, in consequence 
of wounds or casualties), or some 
acquired habit. This similarity is 
never so complete as between twins 
of the same sex. I know of more 
instances than one of twins above 
seven or eight years old, whom the 
mother, no dull or inaccurate ob- 
server, is enabled to distinguish only 
by difference in their dress. There 
are several instances in which a 
wife has continually confounded her 
husband with a twin brother. 

A similitude of this kind has given 
rise to many events on record, some- 
times ludicrous, and sometimes tra- 
gical. An old Greek dramatic poet 
was the first, within our knowledge, 
who built a ludicrous drama upon 
this foundation. The comic Plautus 
took the hint, and adopted the fable 
of the Greek in his Mxncchmi..... 
From some translation of the plays 
of Plautus, Shakespeare liorrowed, 
with certain variations and enlarge- 
ments, the plot of his Comedy of 
Errors. In all these pieces, the in- 
cidents turn on a similitude between 
twin brothers, whose existence is 
unknown to each other, and this 
certainly is the circumstance calcu- 
lated to produce the most surprising 
and mysterious events, though many 
extraordinary and signtil conse- 
quences might flow from this simi- 
litude, when generally known. I 
am indeed somewhat surprised that 
so copious a source of the wonderful 
has not been draiued dry by the 
dealers in fiction. 

The reality of this likeness can- 
not be denied. It is built upon un- 
questionable evidence. The late 
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trial is certainly a very remarkable 
example of it, between two persons 
whose existence was totally un- 
known to each other, and a multi- 
tude of trials originating from the 
same unsuspected similitude are to 
be found upon the records* of Euro- 
pean judicature, some of which ex- 
ceed, in the mystery and marvel- 
lousness of the events, any thing 
which the richest invention has pro- 
duced. One cannot, therefore, but 
be suprised, that the Greek, Ro- 
man, and English dramatists are 
the only inventors who have made 
use of this convenient engine for 
awakening the wonder and torment- 
ing the curiosity of their readers. 

Physiologists, 1 believe, have ne- 
ver determined to what degree of 
exactness this resemblance may ex- 
tend. There are many notions, cur- 
‘rent in the world, about the conge- 
niality and sympathy supposed to 
reign between resembling twins. It 
has been imagined that the same in- 
ternal constitution exists in both ; 
that their lives are limited hy the 
same period ; and that they are lia- 
ble to the same maladies of body 
and mind. These, no doubt, are 
idle dreams, but have had such 
powerful influence, on some occa- 
sions, on the imagination of twins, 
as to occasion one to die, in a few 
hours after intelligence received of 
the death of the other. 

Twins, by the name of Perreau, 
grew up to thirty-five or forty years 
of age, in the full enjoyment of 
health and vigour, but with the firm 
persuasion that they should die, as 
they were bom, beside each other, 
and at the same time. This belief 
they gathered, it seems, from the 
predictions of an old beldame in 
Wales, near whose cottage they 
were bom. The incredulity of their 
friends did not shake this opinion, 
and their conduct, in many instances, 
was governed by it. Many that 
knew this circumstance could not 
suppress some emotions of reverence 
for this Welsh sybil, when they be- 
held the two brothers convicted, at 
the Old Failey, on a charge of for- 
gery, and hanged together, hand in 


hand, on the same gallows. This 
event took place, about thirty years 
ago, in London, and is one of these 
coincidences that perhaps had not 
occurred before for many centuries. 

The best solution given of the enig- 
ma of the man with the iron mask , 
who w as imprisoned for many years, 
under circumstances of mysterious 
and impenetrable secrecy, in the 
bastile, is, that the prisoner was a 
twin brother of Louis the fourteenth, 
bearing a perfect resemblance to the 
monarch. 

I could augment the list of perso- 
nal similitudes to the extent ot a vo- 
lume, but have already, I fear, taken 
up too much of your time. If agree- 
able to you, you shall hear from me 
hereafter on this subject 

FELIX. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

POLITICAL INSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor , &c. 

SIR, 

I WAS much pleased with the 
u Statistical View of the United 
States,” which appeared in the last 
number of your magazine, and high- 
ly approve of the use to which the 
author wishes it applied in our semi- 
naries. Following his example, I 
am induced to offer a few thoughts, 
on a similar subject, to the consider- 
ation of your readers. There are 
few, I believe, who have not observ- 
ed the great ignorance of most men, 
on subjects of a general political na- 
ture, and even with those which im- 
mediately concern every man. How 
few do we find, among the middle 
and lower classes of society, who 
are able to tell the difference be- 
tween an aristocratical, democrati- 
cal, and oligarchical government, 
between a federalist and a demo- 
crat ! Fewer still have any notion 
of the general principles of govern- 
ment. In a republic, every man is 
an acting member of the political 
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body, and his vote may decide the 
fete of millions ; it is, therefore, 
highly necessary that he should be 
enabled to format least, independ- 
ent and unbiassed opinions on those 
subjects, and not, like the blind, be 
led to act in such important situa- 
tions, without any personal know- 
ledge t>f his duty. To effect these, 
in my # opinion, desirable objects, 
would not the adoption of the fol- 
lowing plan be serviceable ? 

Let some person of talents com- 
pile a small work, which should 
contain a general outline of the sci- 
ence of the g > vernment, an account of 
the effects of different institutions of 
this nature on the happiness of man- 
kind, a concise and impartial out- 
line of the history of our own coun- 
try, since the beginning of the revo- 
lution, its constitution, and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. Let 
a work of this nature be introduced 
into every school, and a small por- 
tion of time devoted to the attain- 
ment of political knowledge. By 
this means young men would be en- 
abled to form correct opinions on 
these important subjects, and not 
ignorantly embrace those, whether 
right or wrong, which regulated the 
conduct of their fathers, guardians, 
or instructors. Let it not be said 
that youths would pay little atten- 
tion to things of this kind ; naturally, 
they pay little attention to learning 
of any kind : they should be obliged 
to learn this, as they are to learn 
other things ; the impression would 
be left on their minds : a knowledge 
of these sciences, though imperfect, 
would be far more useful than some 
other things which are taught. 

V ALVERDI. 

Philadelphia, July 7, 1803. 


For the literary Magazine . 

i THOUGHTS ON POVERTY. 

MUCH has been said, and more 
been written, on the advantages of 
poverty. It lias been asserted that 
poverty gives us contentment, pre- 


serves our virtue, and strengthens 
our piety, but mankind seem still in- 
sensible to its blessings, and proba- 
bly will ever remain so. No wealthy 
man has ever yet been sufficiently 
enraptured with the charms of the 
ale and haggard nymph,, to induce 
im to leave the enjoyments of 
wealth, and fly to her embrace ; 
those who have written in her 
praise were either the wealthy, who 
were ignorant of the proper means 
of enjoying riches, and thereby 
made it a source of misery to them- 
selves or to their fellow men ; or 
the indigent, who wished to persuade 
the world they were poor from 
choice, and not from necessity. This 
has been attempted by many, but 
believed by few ; men have prefer- * 
red poverty to wealth, only when the 
latter could not be obtained, except 
by the sacrifice of some darling, and 
perhaps valuable consideration: case 
or independence, integrity or virtue. 

Yet let no one suppose I mean to 
assert, that there is no man who 
has not preferred his own gratifica- 
tion to the happiness of others, that 
there is no one who would not pre- 
fer amassing wealth to serving man- 
kind, promoting the interests of his 
country, or increasing its glory ; by 
no means ; we have too many shin- 
ing examples of a contrary conduct, 
to allow us to entertain an opinion 
so erroncous......examples well wor- 
thy of imitation, eternal remem- 
brance, and grateful veneration. 

But I will venture to assert, that 
no man ever preferred poverty, be- 
cause he believed it to be in itself 
more valuable than riches, or thought 
the enjoyments of indigence greater 
than those of affluence. Wealth has 
been sacrificed, and poverty em- 
braced, only by enthusiasts, at sug- 
gestions of duty, or in obedience to 
the terrors excited by superstition. 

The indigent are exposed to many 
evils, of which the wealthy have no 
idea, to privations which they have 
heard of, but never experienced..^ 
To be compelled to labour one day, 
to preserve existence the next, is 
one of the evils of poverty with 
which the wealthy are best acquaint- 
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ed, and which is least oppressive to 
the indigent Labour, though se- 
vere to those unaccustomed to it, 
sits lighter on the shoulders of the 
habitually laborious, custom lessens 
the severity of their toil, strength- 
ens their bodies, gives cheerfulness 
to their minds, and additional enjoy- 
ment to the hours of relaxation and 
rest 

But when the arm of sickness ar- 
rests the laborious father of a nu- 
merous and indigent family, when 
his nerveless limbs are extended on 
the miserable pallet, when, in addi- 
tion to the pains of disease, he must 
contend with all the privations of 
extreme poverty, when that beloved 
family, whose comfort and even sub- 
sistence depend wholly upon the un- 


ceasing exertion of his physical 
powers, are perishing around him, 
then does poverty array herself in 
her most forbidding and most terri- 
fying garb, adding misery to misery, 
and pang to pang ! 

Let any one imagine himself in 
the situation I have so imperfectly 
described, he will then be enabled 
to form a faint idea of some of the 
real distresses which the children 
of indigence are sometimes doomed 
to endure, and from which the afflu- 
ent are m a jjreat measure exempt- 
ed ; he will hnd new sources of en- 
quiry displayed, new reflections awa- 
kened, and his benevolence power- 
fully excited. 

V ALVERDI. 

Philadelphia , July 7, 1804r 


POETRY 

For the Literary Magazine . 
THE INVITATION. 

ADDRESSED TO MR* C S O....R. 

How blest is he who crowns in shades 
like these 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temp- 
tations try, 

And since he cannot conquer, learns to 
fly. 

GOLDSMITH. 

FROM Schuylkill’s rural banks o’er- 
looking wide 

The glitt’ring pomp of Philadelphia’s 
pride, 

F rom laurel groves that bloom for ever 
here, 

I hail my dearest friend with heart sin- 
cere, 

And fondly ask, nay ardently implore, 

One kind excursion to my cot once 
more. 

The fairest scenes that ever blest the 
year 

Vow o’er our vales and yellow plains ap- 
pear ; 


.ORIGINAL. 

The richest harvests choke each loaded 
field, 

The ruddiest fruit our glowing orchards 
yield. f 

In green, and gold, and purple* plumes 
array’d, 

The gayest songsters chant in ev’ry 
shade. 

O could the muse but faithfully pour- 
tray 

The various pipes that hymn our rising 
day, 

Whose thrilling melody can banish care. 

Cheer the lone heart, and almost soothe 
despair, 

My grateful verse should with their 
praises glow, 

And distant shores our charming war- 
blers know ; 

And you, dear sir, their harmony to 
hear, 

Would bless the strain that led your 
fooisteps here. 

When morning dawns, and the bright 
sun again 

Leaves the fiat forests of the Jersey main. 

Then through our woodbines, wet with 
glitt’rmg dews, 

The flow’r-fed humming-bird his round 
pursues, , 
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Sips with inserted tube the honey'd 
blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude, as round he 
roams ; 

While richest roses, though in crimson 
drest, 

Shrink from the splendour of his gor- 
geous breast. 

What heav’nly tints in mingling radi- 
ance fly ! 

Each rapid movement gives a different 
dye ; 

Like scales of burnish'd gold they daz- 
zling show ; 

Now sink to shade, now furnace-bright 
they glow. 

High on the waving top of some tall 
tree, 

Sweet sings the thrush to morning and 
to me ; 

While round its skirts, ’midst pendent 
boughs of green. 

The orange Baltimore is busy seen. 

Prone from the points his netted nest is 
hung. 

With hempen cordage curiously strung; 

Here his young nestlings safe from dan- 
ger lie. 

Their craving wants the teeming boughs 
supply. 

Gay chants their guardian, as for food 
he goes, 

And waving breezes rock them to re- 
pose. 

The white -wing’d woodpecker with 
crimson crest, 

Who digs from solid trunks his curious 
nest, 

Sees the long black snake stealing to his 
brood, 

And, screaming, stains the branches 
with its blood. 

Here o’er the woods the tyrant king- 
bird sails, 

Spreads his long wings, and every foe 
assails, 

Snaps the returning bee with all her 
sweets, 

Pursues the crow, the diving hawk de- 
fea s, 

Darts on the eagle downwards from 
afar. 

And ’midst the clouds prolongs the 
whirling war. 

Deep in the thickest shade, with ca- 
dence sweet, 

as the tones that heaven-bound pil- 
grims greet. 


Sings the wood-robin close retir’d from 
sight, 

And swells his solo ’mid the shades of 
' night. 

Here sports the mocking-bird with 
matchless strain, 

Returning back each warbler’s notes 
again : 

Now chants a robin, now o’er all the 
throng, 

Pours out in strains sublime the thrush's 
song, 

Barks like the squirrel, like the cat-bird 
squalls. 

Now 44 Whip-poor-will,” and now 44 Bob 
White” he calls. 

The lonely red-bird too adorns the scene. 

In brightest scarlet through the foliage 
green. 

With many a warbler more, a vocal 
throng, 

That shelter'd here their joyous notes 
prolong, 

From the first dawn of dewy morning 

In sweet confusion till the close of 
day. 

Ev’n when still night descends serene 
and cool. 

Ten thousand pipes awake from yonder 
pool ; 

Owls, crickets, tree-frogs, kitty-dids re- 
sound, 

And flashing sparkle all around. 

Such boundless plenty, such abundant 
stores 

The rosy hand of nature round us pours. 

That every living tribe their powers em- 
ploy, 

From morn to eve, to testify their joy. 

And pour from meadow, field, and 
boughs above, 

One general song of gratitude and 
love. 

Even now, emerging from their prisons 
deep, 

Wak’d from their seventeen years of te- 
dious sleep. 

In countless millions to our wondering 
eyes 

The long-re member'd locusts glad arise, 

Burst their enclosing shells, at Nature’s 
call, 

And join in praise to the great God of 
all. 

Come then, dear sir, the noisy town 
forsake. 

With me awhile these rural joys par- 
take; 
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Come, leave your books, your pens, your 
studious cares, 

Come, see the bliss that God for man 
prepares. 

My sheltering bow*rs, with honeysuckles 
white, 

My fishy pools, my cataracts invite ; 

My vines for you their clusters thick 
suspend, 

My juicy peaches swell but for my 
friend ; 

For him who joins, with elegance and 
art, 

The brightest talents to the wannest 
heart. 

Here as with me at mom you range the 
wood, 

Or headlong plunge amid the crystal 
flood. 

More vigorous life your firmer nerves 
shall brace, 

A ruddier glow shall wanton o’er your 
face, 

A livelier glance re-animate your eye, 

£ach anxious thought, each fretting 
care shall fly, 

For here, through every field and rust- 
ling grove, 

Sweet Peace and rosy Health for ever 
rove. 


Come, then, O come! your burning 
streets forego, 

Your lanes and wharves, where winds 
infectious blow. 

Where sweeps and oystermen eternal 
growl. 

Carts, crowds, and coaches harrow up 
the soul. 

For deep, majestic woods, and op’ning 
glades, 

And shining pools, and awe-inspiring 
shades ; 

Where fragrant shrubs perfume the air 
around, 

And bending orchards kiss the flow*ry 
ground, 

And luscious berries spread a feast for 
Jove, 

And golden cherries studd the boughs 
above ; 

Amid these various sweets thy rustic 
friend 

Shall to each woodland haunt thy steps 
attend, 

His solitary walks, his noontide bowers, 

The old associates of his lonely hours; 

While Friendship’s converse, gen'rous 
and sincere, 

Exchanging every joy and every tear, 
TOL. II. NO. x. 


Shall warm each heart with such an 
ardent glow, 

As wealth’s whole pageantry could ne’er 
bestow. 

Perhaps (for who can Nature’s ties 
forget ?) 

As underneath the flowery shade we sit, 

In this rich western world remotely 
plac’d, 

Our thoughts may roam beyond the 
wat’ry waste, 

And see, with sadden’d hearts, in me- 
mory’s eye, 

Those native shores, where dear-lov’d 
kindred sigh : 

Where War and ghastly Want in hor- 
ror reign, 

And dying babes to fainting sires com- 
plain. 

While we, alas ! these mournful scenes 
* retrace, 

In climes of plenty, liberty, and peace. 

Our tears shall flow, our ardent pray’rs 
arise. 

That Heaven would wipe all sorrow 
from their eyes. 

t 

Thus, in celestial climes, the heavenly 
train, 

Escap’d from earth’s dark ills, and all 
its pain, 

Sigh o’er the scenes of suffering man 
below, 

And drop a tear in tribute to our woe. 

A. W r. 

Graft Ferry , July, 1800. 


SELECTED. 

BETH GELERT, OR THE GRAVE OJ 
THE GREYHOUND. 

The story of this ballad is traditionary 
in a village at the foot of Snowdon, 
where Llewelyn the great had a 
house ; the greyhound, named Gelert, 
was given to him by his father-in-law 
king John, in the year 1205, and the 
place to this day is called Beth Gelert, 
or the grave of the greyhound. 

THE spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And chearly smil’d the mom, 

And many a brach, and many a hound. 
Obey’d Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a lustier cheer, 

' 4 
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«« Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
“ Llewelyn’s horn to hear! 

« Oh where does faithful Gelert roam, 
«« The flow’r of all his race, 

«< So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

«* A lion in the chace 1” 

*Twas only at Llewelyn’s board. 

The faithful Gelert fed. 

He watch’d, he serv’d, he cheer’d his 
lord, 

And centinel’d his bed. 

In soothsfie was a peerless hound, 

The gift of warlike John; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chace rode on. 

And now as o’er the recks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise. 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many mingled cries. 

That day Llewelyn little lov’d 
The chace of hart or hare. 

And scant and small the booty prov’d, 
For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleas’d Llewelyn homeward hied, 
When near the portal seat 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain’d his castle door. 
Aghast the chieftain stood, 

The hound all o’er was smear’d with 
gore. 

His lips, lus fangs ran blood. 

Llewelyn gaz’d with fierce surprize. 
Unus’d such looks to meet. 

His fav’rite check’d his joyful guise, 
And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewelyn past, 

And on went Gelert too, 

And still where’er his eyes he cast 
Fresh blood gouts shock’d his view. 

O’ertum’d his infant’s bed he found 
With blood stain’d covert rent, 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He call’d his child, no voice replied. 
He search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on ev’ry side, 
But no where found his child. 


Hell hound! my child by fhee’s de- 
vour’d ! 

The frantic father cried, 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plung’d in Gelert’s side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell* 

No pity could impart ; 

Bur still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

Arous’d by Gelert’s dying yell. 

Some slumberer waken’d nigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy can tell. 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had miss’d. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep 
His cherub boy he kiss’d. 

Nor scath had he, nor harm, nor dread. 
But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all tom and dead. 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah! what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! 

For now the tru.h was clear, 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe. 

“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

« The frantic blow which laid thee low 
“ His heart shall ever rue!” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 
With costly sculpture deckt, 

And marble, storied with his praise. 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 

There never could the sportsman pass. 
Or forester, unmov’d ; 

There oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow prov’d ; 

And there he hung his horn and spear. 
And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 

And till great Snowdon’s rocks grow 
old, 

And cease the storm to brave. 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of 14 Gelert’s grave.* 
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TO A. LADY, COMPLAINING OF 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 

BY MR. MOORE. 

l’LL ask the sylph who round thee flics. 
And in thy breath his pinion dips, 
Who suns him in thy lucent eyes^ 

And faints upon thy sighing lips : 

TO ask him where’s the veil of sleep 
That us’d to shade thy looks of light ; 
And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
When other suns are sunk in night ? 

And I will say, Her angel breast 
Has never throbb’d with guilty sting; 
Her bosom is the sweetest nest 

Where slumber could repose his wing! 

And I will say, Her cheeks of flame. 
Which glow like roses in the sun, 
Have never felt a blush of shame, 
Except for what her eyes have done! 

Then tell me why, thou child of air ! 

Does slumber from her eyelids jrove ? 
What is her heart’s impassion’d care ? 
Perhaps, O sylph ! perhaps ’tis love ! 


ODE 

X 

TO THE RIVER DERWENT, 

WRITTEN IN A ROMANTIC VALLEY, 
NEAR ITS SOURCE. 

BT DR. DARWIN. 

DERWENT, what scenes thy wander- 
ing waves behold, 

As bursting from thine hundred springs 
they stray, 

And do'Vfp these vales, in sounding tor- 
rents roll’d. 

Seek to the shining east their mazy way! 

Here dusky alders, leaning from the 

d.ff; 

Dip their long arms, and wave their 
branches wide ; 


There, as the loose rocks thwart my 
bounding skiff, 

White moonbeams tremble on the foam- 
ing' tide. 

Pass on, ye waves, where, dress’d in 
lavish pride, 

’Mid roseate bowers, the gorgeous 
Chatsworth beams, 

Spreads her smooth lawns along your 
willowy side, 

And eyes her gilded turrets in your 
streams. 

Pass on, ye waves, where nature’s rud- 
est child, 

Frowning incumbent o’er the darken’d 
floods. 

Rock rear’d on rock, mountain on moun- 
tain pil’d, 

Old Matlock sits, and shakes his crest 
of woods. 

But when fair Derby’s stately towers 
you view, 

Where his bright meads your sparkling 
currents drink, 

O ! should Eliza press the morning dew, 

And bend her graceful footsteps to your 
brink, 

Uncurl your eddies, all your gales confine, 

And, as your scaly nations gaze around. 

Bid your gay nymph* pourtray, with 
pencil fine, * 

Her radiant form upon your silver ground. 

With playful malice, from her kindling 
cheek 

Steal the warm blush, and tinge your 
passing stream ; 

Mock the sweet transient dimples, as 
she speaks, 

And, as she turns her eye, reflect the 
beam 1 

And tell her, Derwent, as you murmur 

by» 

.How in these wilds with hopeless love 
1 bum; 

Teach your lone vales and echoing cavea 
to sigh, 

And mix my briny sorrows with your 
urn. 
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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS DAY, AU- 
THOR OF SANDFORD AND MER- 
TON. 

ABOUT the. year 1765, came to 
Lichfield, from the neighbourhood 
of Reading, the young and gay phi- 
losopher Mr. Edgeworth, a man of 
fortune, and recently married to 
Miss Ellars, of Oxfordshire. The 
fame of Dr. Darwin’s various talents 
allured Mr. Edgeworth to the city 
they graced. I'hen scarcely two 
and twenty, and with an exterior 
yet more juvenile, he had mathema- 
tical science, mechanical ingenuity, 
and a competent portion of classical 
learning, with the possession of the 
modem languages. His address was 
gracefully spirited, and his conver- 
sation eloquent He danced, he 
fenced, and winged his arrows with 
more than philosophic skill ; yet did 
not the consciousness of these lighter 
endowments abate his ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

After having established a friend- 
ship an<L correspondence with Dr. 
Darwin, Mr. Edgeworth did not re- 
turn to Lichfield till the summer of 
the year 1770. With him came Mr. 
Day, of Bear-hill, in Berkshire. 
These young men had been fellow- 
students in the university of Oxford. 
Mr. Day was also attracted by the 
same celebrated abilities, which, five 
years before, had drawn his friend 
into their sphere. He was then 
twenty -four, in possession of a clear 
estate, about twelve hundred pounds 
per annum. 

Mr. Day looked the philosopher. 
Powder and fine clothes were, at 
that time, the appendages of gentle- 
men. Mr. Day wore neither. He 
was tall, and stooped in the shoul- 
ders, foil made, but not corpulent ; 
and in his meditative and melan- 
choly air a degree of awkwardness 
and dignity were blended. We 
found his features interesting and 
agreeable amidst the traces of a se- 
vere small-pox. There was a sort 


of weight upon the lids of his large 
hasle eyes ; yet when he declaimed, 

“ Of good and evil, 

“ Passion and apathy, and glory and 
shame,” 

very expressive were the energies 
gleaming from them beneath the 
shade of sable hair, which, Adam- 
like, curled about his brows. Less 
graceful, less amusing, less brilliant 
than Mr. Edgeworth, but more highly 
imaginative, more classical, and & 
deeper reasoner ; strict integrity, 
energetic friendship* open-handed 
bounty, sedulous and diffusive chari- 
ty, greatly overbalanced, on the side 
of virtue, the tincture of misanthro- 
pic gloom and proud contempt of 
common-life society, that marked his 
peculiar character. In succeeding 
years, Mr. Day published two noble 
poems, The Dying Negro, and The 
Devoted Legions ; also Sand ford and 
Merton, which, by wise parents, is 
put into every youthful hand. 

Mr. Day dedicated the third edi- 
tion of The Dying Negro to Rous- 
seau. That dedication has every 
force and every grace of eloquence. 
The sentiments are strongly charac- 
teristic of their writer, except in the 
philippic against American resist- 
ance ; just commenced when the 
address to Rousseau was compos- 
ed. Generous indignation of the 
slave-trade, practised without re- 
morse in the southern colonies of 
North America, induced Mr. Day 
to refuse them all credit for the pa- 
triotic virtue of that resistance to 
new and unconstitutional claims, 
which threatened their liberties. 

In the course of the year 1770, 
Mr. Day stood for a full-length pic- 
ture to Mr. Wright of Derby. A 
strong likeness and a dignified por- 
trait were the result Drawn as in 
the open air, the surrounding sky is 
tempestuous and dark. He stands 
leaning his left arm against a column 
inscribed to Hambden. Mr. Day 
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looks upward, as enthusiastically 
meditating on the contents of a book, 
held in his dropped right hand. 
The open leaf is the oration of that 
virtuous patriot in the senate,agakist 
the ^rant of ship-money, demanded 
by king Charles I. A flash of light- 
ning plays in Mh Day’s hair, and 
illuminates the contents of the vo- 
lume. The poetic fancy, and what 
were then the politics of the original, 
appear in the choice of subject and 
attitude. Dr. Darwin sat to Mr. 
Wright about the same period. 
That was a simply contemplative 
portrait, of the most perfect resem- 
blance. 

Mr. Day and Mr. Edgeworth took 
the house now inhabited by Mr. 
Moresby, in the little green valley 
of Stow, that slopes from the east 
end of the cathedral, and forms, with 
its old grey tower on the banks of 
its lake, so lovely a landscape. 
That house was Mr. Day’s bache- 
lor’s hall through the year 1770 ; 
that of Mr. Edgeworth and his wife 
and family, in the ensuing year. 
All of this city and its vicinity, who 
comprehended and tasted those 
powers of mind which take the 
higher range of intellect, were de- 
lighted to mingle in such society. 

Mr. Day's father died during his 
infancy. Soon after his mother mar- 
ried a gentleman of the name of 
Philips. The author of this nar- 
rative has often heard Mr. Day 
describe him as one of those com- 
mon characters who seek to supply 
their inherent want of consequence, 
by a busy teizing interference in cir- 
cumstances, with which they have 
no real concern. 

Mrs. Philips, jointured with three 
hundred pounds a year out of her 
son’s estate, was left his sole guar- 
dian, or united with another person 
in the trust, whom she influenced. 
Herself, influenced by such a hus- 
band, often rendered uncomfortable 
the domestic situation pf a high-spiv 
rited youth. We may well suppose 
he impatiently brooked the precep- 
tive impertinence and troublesome 
authority of a man whom he des- 
pised, and who had no claim upon 


his obedience, though he considered 
it as a duty to pay some outward 
respect to the husband of his mo- 
ther. 

She frequently repined at the nar- 
rowness of her jointure, and still 
oftener expressed solicitude lest Mr. 
Philips, who had no fortune of his 
own, should lose, in the decline of 
life, by losing her, all comfortable 
subsistence. It was Mr. Day’s first 
act, on coming rf age, and into pos- 
session of his estate, to augment his 
mother’s jointure to four hundred, 
and to settle it upon Mr. Philips 
during his life. This bounty, to a 
man who had needlessly mortified 
and embittered so many years of his 
own infancy and youth, evinced a 
very elevated mind. That mind 
had also been wounded by the ca- 
price of a young lady, who w claimed 
the triumph of a lettered heart,’ 1 
without knowing how to value and 
retain her prize. 

She probably accepted Mr. Day’s 
addresses in resentment, and after* 
wards found she had not a heart to 
give him. This is no uncommon 
case ; and it is surely better to re- 
cede, even at the church-porch, than 
to plight the vow of unexisting love, 
which no effort of the vn^l can im- 
plant in the bosom. It has been 
observed, that marriage is often the 
grave of love, but scarcely ever its 
cradle ; and what hope of happiness, 
what hope of a blessing, on nuptials 
which commence with perjury ! 

Even at that period, w when youth, 
elate and gay, steps into life,” Mr. 
Day was a rigid moralist, who 
proudly imposed on himself cold ab- 
stinence, even from the most inno- 
cent pleasures ; nor would he allow 
an action to be virtuous, which was 
performed upon any hope of reward, 
here or hereafter. This severity of 
principle, more abstract and speci- 
ous, than natural or useful, rendered 
Mr. Day sceptical towards revealed 
religion, though by no means a con - 
firmed dei£. Most unlike Dr. John- 
son in those doubts, he resembled 
him in want of sympathy with such 
miseries as spring from refinement 
and the softer affections ; resembled 
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him also in true compassion for the 
sufferings of cold and hunger. To 
the power of relieving them he nobly 
sacrificed all the parade of life, and 
all the pleasures ot luxury. For that 
mass of human character which con- 
stitutes polished society, he avowed 
a sovereign contempt ; above all 
things he expressed aversion to the 
modern plans of female education, 
attributing to their influence the 
fickleness which had stung him. 

He thought it, however, his duty 
to marry ; nursed systematic ideas 
of the force of philosophic tuition to 
produce future virtue, and loved to 
mould the infant and youthful mind. 

Ever despicable in Mr. Day’s esti- 
mation were the distinctions of birth, 
and the advantages of wealth ; and 
he had learnt to look back with re- 
sentment to the allurements of the 
graces. He resolved, if possible, 
that his wife should have a taste for 
literature and science, for moral and 
triotic philosophy. So might she 
his companion in that retirement, 
to which he had destined himself ; 
and assist hin> in forming the minds 
of his children to stubborn virtue and 
high exertion. He resolved, also, 
that she should be simple as a moun- 
tain girl, in her dress, her diet, and 
her manners ; fearless and intrepid 
as the Spartan wives and Homan 
heroines. There was no finding 
such a creature ready made ; philo- 
sophical romance could not hope it. 
He must mould seme infant into the 
being his fancy had imaged. 

With the late Mr. Bicknel, then 
a ban ister, in considerable practice, 
and of untainted reputation, and se- 
veral years older than himself, Mr. 
Day lived on terms of intimate 
friendship. Credentials were pro- 
cured of Mr. Day’s moral probity, 
and with them, on his coming of 
age, these two friends journied to 
Shrewsbury, to explore the hospital 
in that town for foundling girls-.. 
From the little train, Mr. Day, in 
the presence of Mr. Bicknel, select- 
ed two of twelve years each, both 
beautiful ; one fair, with flaxen locks 
and light eyes, her he called Lucre- 
tia ; the other, a clear, auburn 


brunette, with darker eyes, more 
glowing bloom, and chesnut tresses, 
he named Sabrina. 

These girls were obtained on 
written conditions, for the perfor- 
mance of which Mr. Bicknel was 
security. They were, that Mr. Day 
should, within the twelvemonth after 
taking them, resign one into the pro- 
tection of some reputable tradeswo- 
man, giving one hundred pounds to 
bind her apprentice; maintaining 
her, if she behaved well, till she 
married, or began business for her- 
self! Upon either of these events, 
he promised to advance four hun- 
dred more. He avowed his inten- 
tion of educating the girl he should 
retain, with a view to making her 
his future wife ; solemnly engaged 
never to violate her innocence ; and 
if he should renounce his plan, to 
maintain her decently, in some cre- 
ditable family, till she married, 
when he promised five hundred 
pounds as her wedding portion. 

Mr. Day went instantly to France 
with these girls ; not taking an En- 
glish servant, that they might re- 
ceive no ideas, except those which 
himself might choose to impart 

They teized and perplexed him ; 
they quarrelled and fought inces- 
santly ; they sickened of the small- 
pox; they chained him to their 
bed-side by crying and screaming, 
if they were ever left a moment with 
any person who could not speak to 
them in J&nglhh, He was obliged 
to sit up with them many nights ; to 
perform for them the lowest offices 
of assistance. 

They lost no beauty by their dis- 
ease. Soon after they had recovered, 
crossing the Rhone with his wards, 
in a tempestuous day, the boat over- 
set. Being an excellent swimmer, 
he saved them both, though with 
difficulty and danger to himself! 

Mr. Day came back to England 
in eight months, heardly glad to se- 
parate the little squabblers. Sabrina 
was become the favourite. He plac- 
ed the fair Lucreda with a chamber 
millener. She behaved well, and 
became the wife of a respectable 
linen-draper, in London. On hk 
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return to his native country, he en- 
trusted Sabrina to the care of Mr. 
Bicknel’s mother, with whom she 
resided some months in a country 
village, while he settled his affairs 
at his own mansion-house, from 
which he promised not to remove 
his mother. 

It has been said before, that the 
feme of Dr. Darwin’s talents allured 
Mr. Day to Lichfield. Thither he 
led* in the spring of the year 1770, 
the beauteous Sabrina, then thirteen 
years old, and taking a twelve 
month’s possession of the pleasant 
mansion in Stowe Valley, resumed 
his preparations for implanting ip 
her young mind the characteristic 
virtues of Arria, Portia, and Corne- 
lia. His experiments had not the 
success he wished and expected. 
Her spirit could not be armed against 
the dread of pain, and the appear- 
ance of danger. When he dropped 
melted sealing-wax upon her arms, 
she did not endure it heroically, nor 
wheiAe fired pistols at her petti- 
coats, which she believed to be 
charged with balls, could she help 
starting aside, or suppress her 
screams. 

When he tried her fidelity in se- 
cret-keeping, by telling her of well- 
invented dangers to himself, in which 
greater danger would result from its 
being discovered that he was aware 
of them, he once or twice detected 
her having imparted them to the 
servants, and to her play-fellows. 

She betrayed a dislike to the study 
of books, and of the rudiments of 
science, which gave little promise 
of ability, that should one day be 
responsible for the .education of 
of youths, who were tolspiulate the 
Gracchi. 

Mr. Day persisted in these expe- 
riments, and sustained their conti- 
nual disappointment during a year’s 
residence in the vicinity of Lichfield. 
The difficulty seemed to lie in giving 
her motive to assertion, self-denia.1, 
and heroism. It was against his 
plan to draw it from the usual 
sources, pecuniary reward, luxury, 
ambition, or vanity. His watchful 
cares had precluded all knowledge 


of the value of money, the reputation 
of beauty, and its concommitant de- 
sire of ornamented dress. The only 
inducement, therefore, which this 
lovely artless girl could have to 
combat and subdue the natural pre- 
ference, in youth so blooming, of ease 
to pain, of vacant sport to the labour 
of thinking, was the desire of pleas- 
ing her protector, though she knew 
not how or why he became such. In 
that desire, fear had greatly the 
ascendant of affection, and fear is a 
cold and indolent feeling. 

Thus, after a series of fruitless 
trials, Mr. Day renounced all hope 
of moulding Sabrina into the being 
his imagination had formed ; and 
ceasing to behold her as his future 
wife, he placed her at a boardin 
school in Sutton-Coldfield, W 
wickshire. His trust in the pow, 
of education faultered ; his aver * 
to modem elegance subsided. “ 
the time he first lived in the V 
Stowe, he had daily conversed 
the beautiful Miss Honora Sneyd 
Lichfield” 1 . Without having receiv- 
ed a Spartan education, she united 
a disinterested desire to please, for- 
tilude of spirit, native strength of 
intellect, literary and scientific taste, 
to unswerving truth, and to all the 
graces. She was the very Honora 
Sneyd, for whom the gallant and 
unfortunate Major Andre’s inextin- 
guishable passion is on poetic, as his 
military fame and hapless destiny 
are on patriot , record. Parental 
authority having dissolved the juve- 
nile engagements of this distinguish- 
ed youth and maid, Mr. Day offered 
to Honora his philosophic hand. She 
admired his talents ; she revered 
his virtues ; she tried to school her 
heart into softer sentiments in his 
favour. She did not succeed in that 
attempt, and ingenuously told him so. 
Her sister, tyiss Elizabeth Sneyd, 
one year younger than herself, was 
very pretty, very sprightly, very 

* It is easy to suspect that Mr. Day’s 
despair as to Sabrina’s improvement, 
and the discontinuance of his euorts, 
was the consequence, and not the cause, 
of his intimacy with Honora. — E d. 
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artless, and very engaging, though 
countless degrees inferior to the en- 
dowed and adorned Honora. To 
her the yet love-luckless sage trans- 
feired the heart, which Honora had 
with sighs resigned. Elizabeth told 
Mr. Da)' she could have loved him, 
if he had acquired the manners of 
the world, instead of those austere 
singularities of air, habit, and ad- 
dress. 


He began to impute to them the 
fickleness of his first love ; the invo- 
luntary iciness of the charming Ho- 
n&a, as well as that for which her 
sister accounted. He told Elizabeth, 
that, for her sake, he would re- 
nounce his prejudices to external 
refinements, and try to acquire them, 
e would go to Paris for a year, and 
mmit himself to dancing and fen- 
g masters. He did so; stood 
an hour or two in frames, to 
■ back his shoulders, and point 
et ; he practised the military 
the fashionable bow, minuets, 
cotillions ; but it was too late ; 
habits so long fixed, could no more 
than fiartially be overcome. The 
endeavour, made at intervals, and 
by visible effort, was more really 
ungraceful than the natural stoop, 
and unfashionable air. The studied 


bow on entrance, the suddenly re- 
collected assuntfttion of attitude, 
prompted the risible instead of the 
admiring sensation ; neither was 
the showy dress, in which he came 
back to his fair oue, a jot more be- 


coming. 

Poor Elizabeth reproached her 
reluctant ingratitude, upon which 
all this labour, these sacrifices had 
been wasted. She confessed, that 
Thomas Day, blackguard, as he 
mod jestingly to style himself, lest 
displeased her eye than Thomas 
Day *jine gentleman. 

Thus again disappointed, he re- 
sumed his accustomed plainness of 
garb, and neglect of his person, and 
went again upon the continent for 
another \ ear, with pursuits of higher 
aim, more congenial to his talents 
and former principles. Returning 
to England in the year 1773, he saw, 
that spring, Aliss Honora Sneyd 


united to his friend Mr. Edgeworth, 
who was become a widower ; and* 
in the year 1780, he learned that 
his second love of that name, Miss 
Elizabeth Sneyd, was also, after the 
death of Honora, married to Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

It was singular that Mr. Day 
should thus, in the course of seven 
years, find himself doubly rivalled 
by his most intimate friend ; but his 
own previously renounced pursuit of 
those beautiful young women, left 
him without either cause or sensa- 
tions of resentment on their account. 

From the year 1773 this hitherto 
love-renounced philosopher resided 
chiefly in London, and amid the 
small and select circle which he fre- 
quented there, often met the pretty 
and elegant Miss Esther Mills, of 
Derbyshire, who, Isith modern ac- 
quirements, and amongst modish 
luxuries, suited to her large fortune, 
had cultivated her understanding by 
books, and her virtues by benevo- 
lence. The again unpolished stoic 
had every charm in her eyes, 

“ She saw Othello’s visage in his 
mind.” 

But, from indignant recollection of 
hopes so repeatedly baffled, Mr. 
Day looked with distrust on female 
attention, however flattering; nor 
was it till after years of her modest, 
yet tender devotion to his talents and 
merit, that he deigned to ask Miss 
Mills, if she could, for his sake, re- 
sign all that the world calls plea- 
sures ; all its luxuries, all its osten- 
tation. If^ with him, she could 
resolve to emidpy, after the ordinary 
comforts were supplied, the 

surplus c# her affluent fortune in 
clothing the naked, and feeding the 
hungry ; retire with him into the 
country, and shun, through remain- 
ing existence, the infectious taint of 
human society. 

Mr. Day’s constitutional fault, like 
poor Cowper’s, seemed that of look- 
ing with severe and disgusted eyes 
upon those venial errors in his spe- 
cies, which are mutually tolerated 
by mankind. This stain of misan- 
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throphy was extremely deepened by 
his commerce with the world, re- 
strained as that commerce had ever 
been. Satiric, jealous, and discern- 
ing, it was not easy to deceive him ; 
yet, in a few instances, he was de- 
ceived by the appearance of virtues 
congenial to his own. 

To proposals so formidable, so 
sure to be rejected by a heart less 
than infinitely attached, Miss Mills 
gladly assented : but something more 
remained. Mr. Day insisted that 
her whole fortune should be settled 
upon herself, totally out of his pre- 
sent or future controul ; that if she 
grew tired of a system of life so likely 
to weary a woman of the world, she 
might return to that world any hour 
she chose, fully empowered to re- 
sume its habits and its pleasures. 

They married, and retired into 
the country, about the year 1780, 
according to the best recollection of 
the author of these memoirs. No 
carriage ; no appointed servant 
about Mrs. Day’s own person ; no 
luxury of any sort. Music, in which 
she was a distinguished proficient, 
was deemed trivial. She banished 
her harpsichord and music-books.... 
Frequent experiments upon her 
temper and her attachment were 
made by him, whom she lived but 
to obey and love. Over these she 
often wept, but never repined. No 
wife, bound in the strictest fetters, 
as to the incapacity of claiming se- 
parate maintenance, ever made 
more absolute sacrifices to the most 
imperious husband, than did this 
lady, whose independence had been 
secured, and of whom nothing was 
demanded as a duty. 

Thus Mr. Day fbuqd, at last, 
amid the very class he dreaded, 
that of fashionable women, a heart, 
whose passion for him supplied all 
the requisites of his lofty expecta- 
tions. 

Some eight or ten years after his 
marriage, the life pf this singular 
being became, in its meridian, a vic- 
tim to one of his uncommon sys- 
tems. He thought highly of the 
gratitude, generosity, and sensibility 
of horses ; and that whenever they 
VOL. II. no. x. 


were disobedient, unruly, or vicious, 
it was owing to previous ill usage 
from men. He had reared, fed, and 
tamed a favourite foal. When it was 
time it should become serviceable, 
disdaining to employ a horsebreaker, 
he would use it to the bit and the 
burthen himself. He was not a good 
horseman. The animal disliking 
his new situation, heeded not the 
soothing voice to which he had been 
accustomed. He plunged, threw his 
master, and then, with his heels, 
struck him on the head an instantly 
fetal blow. It was said that Mrs. 
Day never afterwards saw the sun ; 
that she lay in bed, into the curtains 
of which no light was admitted dur- 
ing the day, and only rose to stray 
alone through her garden, when 
night gave her sorrows congenial 
gloom. She survived this adored 
husband two years, and then died, 
broken-hearted for his loss. 

The reader will not be sorry to 
learn the future destiny of Sabrina. 
She remained at school three years ; 
gained the esteem of her instruc- 
tress ; grew feminine, elegant, and 
amiable. This young woman prov- 
ed one of many instances, that those 
modes of education, which have 
been sanctioned by long experience, 
are seldom abandoned to advantage 
by ingenious system-mongers. 

When Sabrina left school, Mr. 
Day allowed her fifty pounds annu- 
ally. She boarded some years near 
Birmingham, and afterwards at 
Newport, in Shropshire. Where- 
ver she resided, wherever she paid 
visits, she secured to herself friends. 
Beautiful and admired, she passed 
the dangerous interval between six- 
teen and twenty -five, without one 
reflection upon her conduct, one 
stain upon her discretion. Often 
the guest of Dr. Darwin, ar.d other 
of her friends in Lichfield, esteem 
and affection formed the tribute to 
her \ irtues. 

Mr. Day corresponded with her 
parentally, but seldom saw her, and 
never without witnesses. Two years 
after his marriage, and in her twen- 
ty-sixth year, his friend, Mr. Bick- 
nel, proposed himself; that very 
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Mr. Bicknel, who went with Mr. 
Day to the Foundling Hospital at 
Shrewsbury, and by whose surety- 
ship for his upright intentions the 
vernors of that charity permitted 
r. Day to take from thence that 
beauteous girl, and the young Lu- 
cretia. 

Mr. Bicknel, high in practice as 
a barrister, was generally thought 
an advantageous match for Sabrina. 
More foom prudential than impas- 
sioned impulse did she accept his 
addresses, vet became one of the 
most affectionate ns well as the best 
of wives. When Mr. Day’s consent 
was asked by his firotcgre^ he gave 
it in these ungracious words : I 

do not refuse my consent to your 
marrying Mr. Bicknel ; but remem- 
ber you h we not asked my advice 
He gave her the promised dower, 
five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Bicknel, without patrimonial 
fortune, and living up to his profes- 
sional income, did not save money. 
His beloved wife brought him two 
boys. When the eldest was about 
five years old, their father was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, 
which in a few weeks became fatal. 
His charming widow had no means 
of independent support for herself 
and infants. Mr. Day said he would 
allow her thirty pounds annually, 
to assist the efforts which he ex- 
pected she would make for the 
maintenance of herself and children. 
To have been more bounteous must 
surely have been in his heart , but it 
was not in his system. Through 
the benevolent exertions of Mr. 
Harding, solicitor general to the 
queen, the sum of eight hundred 
pounds was raised among the gen- 
tlemen of the bar for Mrs. Bicknel 
and her sons ; the interest to be the 
mother’s during her life, and the 
principal, at her decease, to be di- 
vided between her children. 

That excellent woman has lived 
many years, and yet lives with the 
good Dr. Burney of Greenwich, as 
his housekeeper, and assistant in 
in the cares of his academy. She 
is treated by him, and his friends, 
every mark of esteem and res- 


pect due to a gentlewoman, and one 
whose virtues entitle her to univer- 
sal approbation. Her name was 
not in Mr. Day’s will, but Mrs. 
Day continued the allowance he had 
made her, and bequeathed its conti- 
nuance from her own fortune dur- 
ing Mrs. Bicknel’s life. Mr. and 
Mrs. Day left no child. 

Mr. Edgeworth havirg also lost 
his third wife, Elizabeth, is now the 
husband of a fourth, a daughter of 
the reverend Dr. Beauf )rt, of Ire- 
land. He had four children by his 
first ; a son, who of late years died 
in America ; Miss Edgeworth, the 
celebrated writer of Stories for 
Children, and Moral Tales for 
Young People, &c. Miss Anna, 
married to the ingenious Dr. Bed- 
does of Bristol ; and Miss Emme- 
line, married to Mr. King, surgeon 
of the same place. Honora left him 
an infant girl and boy, when she 
died in the year 1780. The former 
inherited her mother’s name, her 
beauty, and her malady, and died 
of consumption at sixteen. The 
amiable son yet lives, with fine ta- 
lents but infirm health. By his 
third wife, Elizabeth, he has several 
children ; and by the present two 
or three. From Mr. Edgeworth’s 
large family, elaborate systems of 
infantile education have proceeded : 
of them the author of these me- 
moirs cannot speak, as she has not 
seen them. Other compositions, 
which are said to be humorous and 
brilliant, are from the same source 


ON A YELLOW INK, THAT APPEARS 
AND DISAPPEARS. 

By Laumont. 

SOME time ago, having thrown 
into the fire a solution of a mix- 
ture of sulphate of copper and mu- 
riate of ammonia, where it produc- 
ed very agreeable colours, some of 
it fell upon a piece of paper placed 
in the chimney, which became of a 
bright yellow colour. Having taken 
the paper from the chimney, I was 
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much astonished, some moments 
after, to find that it was no longer 
coloured : on again exposing it to 
heat the colour re-appeared, and 
disappeared in like manner on 
cooling. 

I tried lately to. repeat this ex- 
periment ; and I obtained from these 
two salts, mixed nearly in equal 
parts, a solution of a bright yeUow 
colour when warm, and of a fieauti- 
ful emerald green when cold, which 
at first gave crystals in oblique 
prisms with rhomboidal bases, and 
then blue crystals in fiat octaedra. 

This liquor and the solution of 
the crystals gave a yellow ink, 
which appeared yellow with heat, 
and disappeared with cold, but still 
better with moisture. 

I observed that these solutions 
are indebted for this property only 
to the muriate of copper, which 
when employed alone does not pro- 
duce the same effect 

On comparing this ink with that 
given by the muriate of cobalt, 
known under the name of the sym- 
pathetic ink of Hellot, it is seen that 
all these'kinds of ink are indebted 
for the property which they have 
of disappearing, only to metallic 
muriates, which powerfully attract 
the moisture of surrounding bodies. 

The yellow ink produced by the 
muriate of copper and the solutions 
which contain it (very different 
from those which, being at first in- 
visible, remain fixed aider they have 
appeared) gives by its colour a va- 
riety very distinct from that of 
Hellot, which is of a sea green : 
with the latter it forms varied tints 
of an emerald green. 

They may be made to appear at 
pleasure by the aid of heat, and to 
disappear very speedily by putting 
the writing between the folds of 
aper somewhat moist : but I must 
ere observe, that it requires much 
care to make the experiment suc- 
ceed completely, aqd that a certain 
degree of heat must not be exceed- 
ed; otherwise, the paper being 
scorched, the writing can no longer 
disappear. 


PUGILISM. 

From a London Patter. 

YESTERDAY the admirers of 
this species of warfare, which is 
now brought to a scientific degree 
of perfection, were highly gratified 
by the public exhibition of three 
combats. The first was between 
the well-known bruiser, Burke, and- 
the Game Chicken, who, in the 
short time that he has been in Lon- 
don, has reached the utmost degree 
of celebrity. The business was pre- 
viously known among the amateurs 
of the arty and, notwithstanding the 
distance at which the battle was to 
take place, and the deepness of the 
roads, owing to the late rain, an 
immense concourse of spectators was 
assembled. Lord Camelford, Mr. 
Mellish, and a great number otgen- 
tlemen , admirers of the art, were 
present, besides the numerous set of 
people who went, either through a 
desire of seeing how their acquain- 
tances behaved, or with a view of 
making money in betting. The bat- 
tle was for a hundred guineas a side. 
The Chicken was the favourite 
from the beginning, and though a 
great many were found to support 
Biy*kd, even before the combatants 
set to, some trifling odds were laid in 
favour of the Chicken. At twelve 
o’clock Burke, attended by Tom 
Owen, his second* stripped. The 
Chicken was seconded by Jack Gib- 
bons. The different rounds were 
nearly as follows : 

1. A great deal of sfiarringy each 
appearing particularly cautious of 
the other. At length Burke gave 
the Chicken a strait forwarder in 
the mouth, which, however, took 
little effect. The Chicken instantly 
returned it with interest They 
closed, and Burke threw the Chicken, 

2. The Chicken liit several sharp, 
blows, but missing one, closed, and 
cross butfocked Burke. 

3. Burke, in sparring, smiled, 
beckoned to the Chicken to corns 
on. The Chicken, however, watch- 
ed for a proper opportunity, when 
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he hit Burke a strait armed body 
blow. They then closed, and the 
Chicken threw Burke again. 

4. The Chicken hit Burke with 
such violence in the mouth, that he 
fell back from the resistance which 
his own blow met with, and Burke 
tumbled. 

5. Both parties gave and received 
a few slight blows. They sparred 
for some time. The Chicken then 
hit Burke straight forward with his 
left hand on the right ear. Burke 
gave a tremendous blow over hand , 
which brought the Chicken to the 
ground. The odds against Burke 
were then considerably lessened. 

6. Burke knocked the Chicken 
down, but he rose directly, and 
w ished to meet him again. Burke, 
however, was turning towards his 
second, and, according to rule, the 
other must not hit him. They of 
course waited the usual time to gain 
breath. 

7. A great deal of sparring. They 
closed, and made each the utmost 
exertions to throw the other. The 
agility of the Chicken prevailed, 
and Burke fell. 

8. Twrf smart blows on each side. 
They closed, and Burke tripped the 
Chicken. 

9. Burke gave two strong butf au£- 
ward round blows. The Chicken 
closed and threw him. 

10. The Chicken hit Burke with 
such force in the breast that he 
kn<n:ked him down, and tumbled 
backward himself 

11. They sparred a long time„..^ 
The Chicken hit Burke in the side. 
They closed, and Burke fell again. 

12. The Chicken hit Burke a des- 
perate blow on the nose. Burke, 
how ever, proved game, hit several 
smaller blows, closed, and threw his 
antagonist. 

13. They sparred a long time....... 

The Chicken got a straight forward 
blow at Burke upon the ear, with 
his left hand. Upon closing, it was 
observed, that Burke was net equal 
in agility to the Chicken, as the lat- 
ter got hold of him with such ad- 
vantage, that he lifted him up in his 


arms, and threw him against the 
ground. 

14. A great deal of maneuvering 
on both sides. Burke gave several 
round blows with great force in a 
random way, and the Chicken fell. 

15. The Chicken hit Burke strait 
forward with his left hand in the 
face, then run in and threw him. 

16. The Chicken repeated his left 
hand strait forwarder. Burke made 
some feints, but gave no blow. The 
Chicken closed and threw him. ' 

17. Burke, receiving another blow 
of the same description, and nearly 
in the same place, closed, but was 
thrown by his antagonist with ease. 
The bets were by this time six to 
one against Burke. 

18. A very short round, in the 
course of which the same sort of 
left hand blows was repeated by the 
Chicken, but Burke closed and 
threw him. 

19. No blow struck. Burke aim- 
ed a desperate blow, but his anta- 
gonist evading it, the force precipi- 
tated the giver over the back of his 
opponent, and he got a very severe 
fall. 

20. Some very hard blows on both 
sides ; Burke, however, missing one, 
fell again by his own force. 

21. Some hard fighting, in the 
course of which Burke hit the 
Chicken with his right hand near 
the eye, which blackened it. He, 
however, received some very se- 
vere body blows, upon which he 
fell and bled a great deal. 

22. Burke strove hard to hit the 
Chicken about the head, but failed. 
The Chicken repeated his favourite 
left hand blow, and Burke fell agaiu. 

23. The Chicken now stuck closer 
to his antagonist. He fit several 
hard blows right and left, which 
again brought Burke to the ground. 

24. They sparred a great while. 
The Chicken again hit Burke in the 
nose with such force, that he was 
risen off the ground, and then fell, 
bleeding prodigiously. 

25. Burke still stood up amazingly, 
but seemed to have lost all activity. 
He received three or four blows on 
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the mouth, nose, and ear, and then 
fell. 

26. The left hand blow on the ear 
being repeated, Burke fell again. 

2^. The fighting was now all on 
one side. Burke received several 
hard blows, until he was once more 
knocked down. 

28. The Chicken gave Burke a 
severe blow on his right side, which 
being sharply followed up , right and 
left-, Burke fell in a deplorable situ- 
ation, and gave in. 

It was remarkable that these two 
pugilists fought on very different 
plans. Burke stood with his left side 
forward, his left arm extended to the 
utmost, and the right maneuvering 
to give the blow. The -Chicken 
squared his arms round , keeping a 
straight front to his man, and play- 
ing both hands constantly. The 
battle lasted an hour and twenty 
minutes, and considerable bets were 
laid in the course of it, notwithstand- 
ing the manifest superiority of the 
Chicken, as many supposed that 
the hardiness of Burke might ex- 
haust him. Belcher, Ward, Tring, 
Wood, the coachman, and several 
others of equal celebrity , were in 
the ring l 


PICTURE OF LONDON. 

Concluded from page 201. 

THERE never was a period in 
the annals of time, in which singu- 
larity of character was so univer- 
sally aimed at, as at the present 
epoch a. Notoriety is now the lead- 
ing spring of action \ and those who 
are most zealous in acquiring it fre- 
quently mistake its characteristics 
tot thosp of celebrity. For this im- 
portant purpose, we behold authors 
writing in contradiction to their 
avowed principles ; actors carica- 
turing nature, till they deprive her 
of every grace ; painters presenting 
to the eye imaginary forms, dispro-* 
portioned, distorted, and unlike any 
thing human ; men effeminized like 
women ; and women qssumpg the 


masculine deportment of the other 
sex ; all eagerly pursuing the popu- 
lar phantom, notoriety ! 

There is, in the higher orders of 
society, a species of character, at 
once extraordinary and ridiculous. 
This kind of being may be distin- 
guished by the appellation of aris- 
tocratic democrat ! He pre- 
sents, in his own person, all the 
pride of ancestry, all the pomp of 
wealth and titles, at the same time 
that he affects a love of equality, 
and a contempt for the adventitious 
circumstances of birth and fortune. 
At his table persons of inferior rank 
are frequently invited. The noble 
host talks loudly of the rights of 
mankind ; extols the blessing of uni- 
versal liberty ; commends equality 
as the unbounded source of every 
earthly blessing ; and ridicules the 
distinctions which our ancestors be- 
stowed on lineage and personal im- 
portance. At the same moment, 
his board is surrounded with liveried 
lacqueys ; his plate, furniture, and 
linen emblazoned with coronets ; 
his dependents pay him the most 
obsequious homage, and even his 
nearest relatives perpetually ad- 
dress him by the title oi your grace l 
my lord ! or your lordship l 

Does such a personage mingle 
with the inferior classes of society ? 
Does he consider the opulent man 
of commerce, or the untitled man of 
letters, as his equal ? Does he in 
public require no marked respect, 
in private exact no homage ? Does 
he live like his fellow- itizens ; as- 
sociate with humbhf worth ; pro- 
mote independence of mind, by dis- 
pensing with’ the ceremonies and 
forms of adulation ? No 1 he is still 
the noble l the superior! the 
man of rank 1 while those who feed 
at his board, 'or are honoured with 
his confidence, are taught to consider 
him as the patron, not the friend ; 
as the protector, not the associate. 

If a man of the less exalted classes 
of society meets the aristocratic 
democrat in the public streets, he 
is coldly saluted, or, perhaps, wil- 
fully unseen, because his grace , or 
my lord, is then engaged in conver- 
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nation with men of his own rank 
and personal importance. When 
he invites his mistaken disciples to 
artake of the festivities of his table, 
e makes a prudent selection, and 
does not mix the convenient satellite 
with the contemporary meteor in 
the political hemisphere. In public 
he is inaccessible ; for he sits in the 
higher circles, and, with a sullen 
superiority, looks down upon those 
men whose active powers of thought 
are the mere tools necessarily em- 
ployed in raising the trembling fa- 
bric of his popularity. When he 
retires to meditate on the humilia- 
tions of a disappointed ambition, to 
his villa, or to the princely palace 
of his ancestors, does he there re- 
ceive, consult, or associate with men 
of less exalted rank ? Does he, with 
the patience of Socrates, or the con- 
tinence of Scipio, pass a life of plii- 
losophical urbanity ? No ! he there 
coniines his society to high-born and 
high-thoughted associates ; he does 
not know the middling order of the 
people ; he shuts himself up from 
those machines which he has unsuc- 
cessfully set in motion, and becomes 
an apostate from the very idols 
which he himself created. 

An ARISTOCRATIC DEMOCRAT 
does not suffer his wife or daughters, 
or any of the female branches of his 
family, to associate with women of 
inferior rank. He’ professes an en- 
thusiastic adoration for talents, but 
he has scarcely* a man of letters in 
the long catalogue of his intimate 
connexions. . It is true he permits 
the indigent author to dedicate his 
works to him, and fancies himself 
the Maecenas of the age ; but he 
expects to see his own portrait 
drawn with the most flattering pa- 
ntg)ric, and repays the sacrifice 
which necessity, or the deceiver, 
hope, exacts from suffering genius, 
b\ a letter of ceremonious thanks, 
or a pecuniary acknowledgment, 
conveyed with all the unfeeling fri- 
gn kv ( i practised ostentation! 

The nobility of England, of late 
years, both male and female, evince 
thur consciousness of the imeiiority 
which is attached to birth, when 


placed in comparison with talents, 
by their frequent attempts in the 
paths of literature. The late lord 
Orford was one of the first to set 
this honourable example, which has 
been followed by many persons, 
whom he would denominate noble 
authors. The earl of Carlisle has 
written and printed a tragedy ; the 
duchess of Devonshire has publish- 
ed some very pleasing poetical com- 
positions ; and the witty collection 
of Probationary Odes, which made 
their appearance some years since, 
contained tne playful and excellent 
productions of persons, whose names 
deserve honourable mention in a 
more distinguished page than that 
of a Court Calendar. Lady Man- 
ners has also published a volume of 
pretty verges ; and to the lively pen 
of ladv Wallace * the town ha£ Fre- 
quently been indebted for amuse- 
ment Though impartial criticism 
cannot place these productions in 
the very highest ranks of literature, 
they still demand the meed of praise, 
because they are the offspring of an 
honourable emulation. 

It is singular, that in an age when 
literature and the arts are so gene- 
rally cultivated, when books are 
known to enlighten all classes of the 
people, authors of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity should so rarely mingle with 
the 8(ji-diaant patrons of the muses. 
The cabinets of our statesmen are 
closed against the aristocracy of ge- 
nius ; the habitations of our nobles 
are also unfrequented by artists of 
every description, excepting when 
they are daily employed in the la- 
bours of their profession. Even in 
public they are seldom acknowledg- 
ed ; and if by chance they are re- 
cognized, it is by a nod of condescen- 
sion, which mortifies and degrades 
the person whom it ostentatiously 
aims to distinguish. 

Books present the abstracts of the 
mind. The author breathes in his 
works, lives in their spirit, and is 
immortalized by their reputation. 
The exalted orders of the commu- 
nity read, approve, admire ; the 

9 Sitter to the duchess of Gordon* 
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production of the brain is extolled 
and cherished ; but the heart of the 
writer often is a prey to poverty and 
sorrow. It is acknowledged that 
men of letters are the ornaments of 
society ; yet how rarely are they to 
be seen in the circles of patronage, 
in the habitations of splendour .... 
Men as well as women of talents are 
shut out from the abodes of the high- 
born, and rather avoided than court- 
ed by the powerfully wealthy. In 
all the gaudy scenes of festivity 
which annually are exhibited in the 
metropolis, how few, how very few, 
persons of acknowledged literary 
fame are to be met with * England 
may enumerate, at the present sera, 
a phalanx of enlightened women, 
such as no other nation ever boast- 
ed. Their writings adorn the lite- 
rature of the country ; they are its 
ornaments, as they ought to be its 
pride 1 But they are neglected, un- 
sought, alienated from society, and 
secluded in the abodes of study, or 
condemned to mingle with the vul- 
gar. For even among themselves 
there appears no sympathetic asso- 
ciation of soul, no genuine impulse 
of affection, originating in congeni- 
ality of mind. Each is ardent in the 
pursuit of fame, and every new ho- 
nour which is bestowed on a sister 
votary, is deemed a partial privation 
of what she considers as her exclu- 
sive birth-right How much is ge- 
nius deceived, when it seeks this 
single, this unconnected species of 
gratification ! How powerful might 
such a phalanx become, were it to 
act in union of sentiment, and sym- 
pathy of feeling ; and, by a partici- 
pation of public fame, secure, to the 
end of time, the admiration of pos- 
terity 1 

It is not only the custom of the 
present day to exclude men and 
women of letters from the society of 
the high-born ; that tyrannical spe- 
cies of oppression is also extended 
to painters, actors, actresses, and 
the most distinguished ornaments of 
science. The pictures of our most 
celebrated masters are purchase 1 
at an inordinate price, and consi- 
dered as the embellishments of cur 


most magnificent mansions. But the 
painter is unknown, excepting in his 
works ! The actor*, or the actress, 
is applauded in public, but, in pri- 
vate, they are seldom honoured by 
the most trivial mark of approba- 
tion. Our nobles make music their 
study ; some of them are tolerable 
performers ; they dedicate whole 
years to the acquirement of a mo- 
derate degree of skill ; while their 
masters, who have attained the ut- 
most altitude of perfection, are con- 
sidered as unworthy of their friend- 
ship and society. 

These miserable discriminations 
are the offspring of the present age ; 
the monsters of this island. In 
France, even in the days of despo- 
tism, genius was deemed the orna- 
ment of courts, and men as well as 
women of letters were honoured 
with the most brilliant distinctions. 
Versailles had its female constella- 
tions ; and, though the brilliant sal- 
lies of wit predominated in the scale 
of popularity, the genuine splendour 
of literature was looked up to, and 
worshipped with unbounded adora- 
tion. 

Among the many nuisances which 
disgrace the metropolis, there is not 
perhaps one which excites more 
horror than the frequency of public 
executions. The numbers of un- 
happy culprits that annually forfeit 
their existence, by a violation of the 
laws, afford sufficient proofs that ai^ 
ignominious death is no longer our 
safeguard. Six, eight, and ten cri- 
minals, executed in the public street, 
even in the heart of the metropolis, 
in the broad light of day, before the 
eyes of the multitude, now, the 
scene become familiar by repetition, 
scarcely excites emotion. The po- 
pulace rather consider the new drop 
as a rareishoW) than as the. fatal 
instrument of termination to all 
earthly offences. Still more odious 
to the reflecting mind is the gibbet, 
which disgraces our most public 
roads. In a polished nation, in the 
very sight of the humane and phi- 

• With the exceptions of sir Joshes 
Reynolds and Garrick. 
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lanthropic traveller, a filthy offen- 
sive example of public justice is dis- 
played, at the expence of public de- 
cency! The robberies frequently 
committed within sight of these hi- 
deous scarecrows, sufficiently prove 
that they harden, more than they 
deter, the thief ; while, by exciting 
the attention of the traveller, they 
render him less guarded against the 
peril that awaits him. 

A certain species of refinement 
seems now to pervade the various 
classes of the community. From 
the stall of the poiaaarde to the bou- 
doir of the duchess, the tea-table is 
the magic circle of busy conversa- 
tion. The nourishing diet which 
tended to promote the hardihood of 
our ancestors, is nearly exploded in 
the haunts of honest industry, while 
the enervating plant composes the 
beverage of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Time is also taught , to dis- 
play a change of his ancient occu- 
pation ; and domestics are now sleep- 
ing, at the west end of the metropo- 
lis, at an hour when the courtiers of 
the eighth Harry were preparing 
for the noon-day dinner. Novels 
are also universally read; the fe- 
male apprentice longs for the hour 
of shutting shop, that she may in- 
dulge her fond imagination in the 
melting pages of a love-fraught tale, 
or teach her sensitive heart to pal- 
itate with terror at the mysterious 
orrors of romantic improbability. 

Rkfinenent is also visible in 
the exterior ornaments of all ranks 
of people. Veils and parasols are 
universally adopted, even where the 
. wearers, in other respects, are in- 
elegantly dressed : for the same 
reason, opera glasses, and even spec- 
tacles, are used by the clearest- 
sighted. Carriages are hung on 
springs, which prevent the advan- 
tages of wholesome exercise ; sedan 
chairs convey the buxom woman of 
fashion through the fatiguing routine 
of morning visits ; and, in some 
great families, annual sums are al- 
lowed to' the m<de domestics, for 
the exclusive provision of powder, 
perfumes, hair bags, bouquet and 
t silk stockings ! 


The same species of eccentricity 
governs the household decorations. 
Solas of down, pillows of perfume, 
artificial festoons of flowers, iced 
wines, and fruits out of season, mark 
the encroachments of elegant luxu- 
ry. Yet it is to be admired, that 
the bed-furniture of our most splen- 
did mansions is chiefly composed of 
cotton : which, in a metropolis like 
that of England, cannot but be con- 
ducive both to cleanliness and to 
comfort. The velvet canopies of 
our ancestors were the repositories 
of dust, as well as the nurseries of 
obnoxious vermin ; and the use of 
worsted hangings, among the lower 
classes, unquestionably, by harbour- 
ing such nuisances, promotes the 
contagion of diseases, while it forms 
an apology both for filth and idle- 
ness. 

The French and even the Italian 
languages are now spoken, almost 
universally, by our men and women 
of polished education. The great 
number of emigrants, who have be- 
come our inmates since the French 
revolution, have contributed to this 

wide circulation of knowledge 

Some of the best translations from 
the German have been the produc- 
tions of female pens. The Misses 
Plumptre, Mrs. Inchbald, and seve- 
ral others, have imported new exo- 
tics from the prolific parterre of 
German extraction ; while the lau- 
rels of Gallic literature have been 
fairly and honourably divided round 
the brows of Madame de Genlis and 
Miss Gunning. 

Translations of acknowledged su- 
periority have also embellished our 
libraries, from the pens of Mr. She- 
ridan, Mr. Holcroft, and Mr. Mar- 
shall* ; to the last mentioned gen- 
tleman may also be assigned a liberal 
portion of that eulogy, which truth 
should never fail to bestow on en- 
lightened and genuine philanthropy. 

While we applaud the liberal pa- 
tronage which Eugland has bestow- 
ed on foreign compositions, we can 

* The translator of Herman of Unna, 
and many other celebrated German 
works. 
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scarcely forgive the neglect which 
has been evinced towards the me- 
mory of deceased English authors. 
Gibbon, Mason, and Cooper have 
passed from a life of celebrity to a 
neglected grave 1 No public marks 
of veneration, no national tribute of 
esteem has graced their memory I 
The monumental tablet, placed by 
the hand, and bedewed by the tears, 
of friendship, points out the tomb of 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft Godwin ; yet 
illiberal malice and unmanly abuse 
has disgraced the pages of literature, 
while it foiled to sully the treasures 
of mental splendour, which this il- 
lustrious woman has bequeathed to 
posterity. 

The various occupations assigned 
to the different sexes, in the metro- 
polis, are now so preposterously ab- 
surd, that a reformation is become 
absolutely necessary. It is no un- 
common thing to see men employed 
in the most effeminate branches of 
art and commerce : the artificial 
florist and the man-millener are the 
most conspicuous in this class of in- 
novators. Who that his feeling can 
endure the sight of young and art- 
less females, employed at all sea- 
sons, and in all weathers, to carry 
the band-box from morning till 
night, exposed to the insoience of 
street libertines, and the perils of 
vicious example displayed by their 
abandbned associates, while, with 
unwet feet, the perfumed coxcomb 
measures the riband at home, or 
folds the gauze, as he lisps fine 
phrases to females of distinction ! 
Even in our domestic establishments, 
the powdered lactjuey wastes his 
day in idleness, swings with listless 
pamperc* ease behind the gaudy 
vehicle, or waits in the halls of ce- 
remony to usher in the morning 
visitor, while the laborious female 
is employed in washing, scrubbing, 
and other domestic toil I How is 
man degenerated ! How much su- 
perior are the women of Britain, at 
tliis period, to the effeminized race 
of modern petit-maitres ! 

The architecture of this country 
has been gradually improving dur- 
ing the last sixty years. The heavy 

VOL. II. no. x. 


fabrics of brick work, the uniform 
square mass of building, which were 
admired in the days of William and 
Mary, and which had succeeded the 
uncouth structures that braved both 
time and proportion since the reign 
of Elizabeth, now yield to the more 
light and finished elegance of Italian 
models. The introduction of Port- 
land stone has tended very consider- 
ably to improve the lieauty of Eng- 
.lish architecture ; while the balcony 
window, the Venetian gallery, by 
admitting a larger body of air into 
the apartments, greatly contribute 
to the health of those who inhabit 
the metropolis. 

Dress has also been considerably 
improved, by our intercourse with 
foreign nations. The women of this 
country now adopt a species of de- 
coration at once easy and graceful. 
Nature seems to resume her empire, 
whilp art is hourly* declining. The 
deformities of stiffened stays, high 
heels, powder, whalebone petticoats, 
and unmeaning flounces of many 
coloured frippery, now yield to the 
simple elegance of cambric and 
muslin drapery : thus health is pre- 
served by an Unconstrained motion 
of the body ; and beauty is ascer- 
tained by the unequivocal testimo- 
nies of symmetry and nature. 

The females of England are con- 
siderably indebted to our most cele- 
brated actresses for the revolution 
in dress. Accustomed of late years 
to behold the costume of various 
nations gracefully displayed at our 
theatres, women of rank, who lead 
the capricious idol fashion, thro* 
all the mazes of polite society, 
speedily adopted what they consi- 
dered as advantageous to beauty...... 

The Turkish rohe, the Grecian dra- 
pery, the simplicity of the French 
peasant, and the natural graces of 
English symmetry, speedily united 
in presenting the most attractive 
models of dignity and taste. To the 
elegant attitudes of lady Hamilton 
the female world is also considera- 
bly indebted. The form of thi# 
laiy is not peculiarly gifted with 
loveliness, though she is unquestion- 
ably a cllarming woman j bat she 
. 6 
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has made the motion of the human 
frame her study ; and from her ex- 
ample the women of the present 
day in Italy and France, as well as 
in England, have been observed to 
acquire an easy elegance of manner, 
which was so finely imagined, in 
the portraits of sir Peter Lelv, anl 
our modern Apelles, sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Of our public spectacles I have 
already taken a retrospect. But 
the oratorio has not yet been the 
subject of animadversion. This har- 
monic meeting, at a season when it 
is calculated to inspire a kind of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, should not be in- 
termingled with compositions of a 
less serious nature. The perform- 
ance of Dryden’s ode has ever been 
a violation of propriety. The tri- 
umphs of love and wine, the praise 
of Bacchus, the feats of Thais, are 
rendered ludicrous when introduced 

among the most sacred subjects 

However exquisite this ode may be 
in the opinion of literary judges, it 
has unquestionably no claim to reli- 
gious veneration. Why then is it 
rmitted to form a part of sacred 
rmony ? An oratorio is calculat- 
ed to soothe the imagination ; to in- 
spire, to awaken a holy zeal, a fer- 
vour of devotion. How then must 
reason turn disgusted from those 
passages in the Ode to St. Cecilia, 
which are scarcely decent ; and un- 
questionably tending to the absurd 
superstition of the heathen mytho- 
logy. 

There never were so many month- 
ly and diurnal publications as at the 
present period ; and to the peq>e- 
tual novelty which issues from the 
press may, in a great measure, be 
attributed the expansion of mind, 
which daily evinces itself among all 
classes of the people. The monthly 
miscellanies are read by the mid- 
dling orders of society, by the lite- 
rati, and sometimes by die loftiest 
of our nobility. The daily prints 
fall into the hands of all classes ; 
they display the temper of the times, 
the intncacies of political manoeu- 
vre, the opinions of the learned, 
the enlightened, and the patriotic.-. 


But for the medium of a diurnal 
paper, the letters of Junius had been 
unknown, or perhaps never written. 
Political controversy and literary 
discussions are only rendered of uti- 
lity to mankind by the spirit of emu- 
lative contention. The press is the 
mirror where folly may see its own 
likeness, and vice contemplate the 
magnitude of its deformity. It also 
presents a tablet of manners ; a 
transcript of the temper of man- 
kind ; a check on the gigantic 
strides of innovation ; and a bul- 
wark which reason has raised, 
and, it is to be hoped, time will* 
consecrate, round the altar erf im- 
mortal LIBERTY ! 

There is nothing of more import- 
ance to the rising generation, than 
the method of inculcating the early 
rudiments of education. Public 
schools have been found of conside- 
rable advantage in forming early 
and honourable connections, and 
they are unquestionably far prefer- 
able to private tutors. The most 
distinguished seminaries are those 
of Eton and Westminster ; and 
some of our most enlightened states- 
men, orators, and literary as well 
as professional characters, have 
been the students of these celebrat- 
ed colleges. Yet, by the absurd 
custom of taking school-boy s from 
their half-finished scholastic labours, 
to place them in the ranks of mili- 
tary prowess, we often behold the 
stripling towering over the head of 
the veteran soldier ; and the scent- 
ed powder which floats round the 
soft features of a noble youth, scarce- 
ly arrived at the age of manhood, 
mocking the scars of the untitled 
hero, whom he was dt -tned to 
command, though not to imitate ! 

The frequency of divorces un- 
questionably tends to the contami- 
nation of morals ; but these public 
examples are still less pernicious 
than the open and avowed indiffer- 
ence, thfe undisguised infidelities, 
which are daily witnessed un the 
fashionable world. Example is the 
sunshine or the poison of domestic 
life : and when we see the most po- 
lished women, the most enlightened 
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men, assiduously pursuing a syste- 
matic plan of mutual seduction ; 
when we behold females of known 
intrigue, and professors of notorious 
libertinism, received arid sanctioned 
•in the very highest circles ; is it a 
matter of astonishment that the 
middling classes of society are only 
. one degree less vicious ? It is true 
that we have many literary charac- 
ters, who employ their pens in the 
cause of moral virtue ; but they only 
excite a smile of ridicule, when they 
are daily seen in the society of those 
law-breakers, who are the subjects 
of their execration S The nobility, 
at least two-thirds qf them, abhor 
French principles, yet they employ 
not only French domestics,, but 
French governesses and preceptors, 
for the education of their sons and 
daughters ! Actuated by the same 
spirit of contradiction, we daily con- 
template men who assume the title 
of philanthropists, though their own 
relations are in want of bread. We 
see voluntary contributions, printed 
in conspicuous characters, from 
wealthy hypocrites, while they with- 
hold the smallest aid from the un- 
complaining children of adversity ; 
and we meet the venerable dowager 
quitting the altar of the Divinity on 
a sabbath morning, while she calcu- 
lates the chances of the evening in 
the mysteries of a gaining table 1 
Among the liberal, the enlighten- 
ed, and the unaffectedly pious, truth 
must record the name of the dow- 
ager countess Spencer. Of the pa- 
tronesses of literature and the arts, 
her all-accomplished daughters, the 
duchess of Devonshire, and the 
countess of Besborough, unite their 
names with those of the marchioness 
of Hertford and many others of our 
female nobility. To the improve- 
ment of taste and the increase of 
emulation, the world must bear tes- 
timony in the sculpture of Mrs. 
Darner. In those inventive powers 
which produce new wonders in the 
labours of ingenuity, honourable 
mention must be made of Miss Lin- 
wood’s genius. Of singular mecha- 
nism, many public exhibitions pre- 
sent specimens that astonish the be- 


holder; while the extensive ‘ware- 
houses of the metropolis display the 
perfection, as well as the boundless 
variety, of British manufactures. 

The streets of London are better 
paved and better lighted than those 
of any metropolis m Europe : we 
have fewer street robberies, and 
scarcely ever a midnight assassina- 
tion. This last circumstance is 
owing to the benevolent spirit of the 
people ; for whatever crimes the 
lowest orders of society are tempted 
to commit, those of a sanguinary 
nature are less frequent here than 
they are in any other country. Yet 
it is singular, where the police is so 
ably regulated, that the watchmen, 
our guardians of the night, are ge- 
nerally old decrepit men, who have 
scarcely strength to use the alarum 
which is their signal of distress, in 
cases of emergency. It does credit, 
however, to the morals of the peo- 
ple, and to the national spirit, which 
evinces that the brave are always 
benevolent, when we reflect that at 
a period when all kingdoms have 
exhibited the horrors of massacre, 
and the outrages of anarchy, when 
blood has contaminated the standard 
of liberty, and defaced the long es- 
tablished laws of nations, while it 
sapped and overwhelmed the altars 
of religions, tliis island has present- 
ed the throne of reason, placed on 
the fostering soil of genius, va- 
lour, and PHILANTHROPY \ 


ACASE OFPERSONAL SIMILITUDE 
IN A TRIAL FOR BIGAMY, AT 
NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1804. 

THE prisoner was indicted for 
that he Thomas Hoag, late of Ha- 
verstraw, in the county of Rockland, 
labourer, otherwise Joseph Parker, 
now of New York, cartman, on the 
8th of May, 1789, at New York, was 
lawfully married to Susan Faesch, 
afterwards, on the 25th day of De- 
cember, 1800, at the county of Rock- 
land, his said wife being then in full 
life, feloniously did marry one Ca- 
tharine Secor, See. 
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To tills the prisoner pleaded not 

guilty. 

The testimony in the cause was 
as in] lows:. ...The first marriage was 
admitted by the counsel for the 
prisoner, to be as stated in the 
indictment, and that the wife was 
still alive. 

For the prosecution. 

Benjamin Coe testified That he 

was one of the judges of the court 
of common pleas, in the county of 
Rr*ckland....that he well knew the 
prise ner at the bar ; that he came to 
Rockland in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1800, and there 
passed by the name of Thomas 
li< ag; that there was a person with 
him who passed for his brother, but 
between those two persons there was 
no scut of resemblance ; that the 
prisoner worked for the witness 
about a month, during which time 
he eat daily at witness’s table, and 
lie of course saw him daily ....that on 
the 25th of December, 1800, wit- 
ness married the prisoner to one 
Catharine Secor; that witness is con- 
fident of the time, because he recol- 
lected that on that very day one of his 
own children was christened....that 
during ail the time prisoner re- 
mained in Rockland county, wit- 
ness saw him continually ; he was 
therefore as much satisfied that 
prisoner was Thomas Hoag, as 
that he himself was Benjamin Coe. 

John Knapp testified, that he 
knev? the prisoner in 1800 and 1801, 
lie was then in Rockland county, 
and passed by the name of Thomas 
H< i.g, and that he saw him con- 
stantly for five months during the 
time the prisoner was at Rockland ; 
that he wi s at prisoner’s w edding ; 
that hoag had a scar under hisjoot ; 
the way that witness knew it was, 
w itness and Hoag were leaping to- 
gether, and witness cutleaping Hoag 
....upon which Hoag remarked, that 
he could not leap as well now as he 
formerly could, before he received 
a wound on his foot by treading on 
a drawing knife....that Hoag then 
pulled off his shoe and showed wit- 
ness the scar under his foot, occa- 


sioned by that wound ; the scar was 
very perceptible^ witness was con- 
fident prisoner at the bar was Tho- 
mas Hoag. 

Catharine Conklin ( formerly Ca- 
tharine Secor , but since married 
to one Conklin ) testified, that she 
became acquainted with prisoner 
in the beginning of Sept 1800, when 
he came to Rockland ; he then pass- 
ed by the name of Thomas Hoag_ 
tfiat witness saw him constantly^. 
that prisoner, shortly after their ac- 
quaintance, paid his addresses to 
her, and finally, on the 25th Decem- 
ber, married her ; that he lived with 
her till the latter end of March, 1801, 
when he left her ; that she did not 
see him again until two years after 
....that on the morning of his leaving 
her, he appeared desirous of com- 
municating something of importance 
to her, but was dissuaded from it by 
a person who was with him, and 
who passed for his brother«..that 
Hoag, until his departure, was a 
kind, attentive, and affectionate hus- 
bancL^that she was as well convinc- 
ed as she could possibly be of any 
thing in this world, that the prison- 
er at the bar was the person who 
married her by the name of Tho- 
mas Hoag....that she then thought 
him, and still thinks him, the hand- 
somest man she ever saw. (Here 
prosecutor rested the cause.) 

DEFENCE. 

Witness for Prisoner. 

Joseph Chadwick testified, that 
he had been acquainted with the 
prisoner, Joseph Parker, a number of 
years; that witness resides in this 
city, is a rigger by trade..„that pri- 
soner worked in the employ of the 
witness a considerable time, as a 
rigger....that prisoner began to work 
for witness in September, 1799, and 
continued to work for him until the 
the spring of 1801»..that during that 
period he saw him constantly .-.that 
it appeared from witness’s books, 
that Parker received money from 
witness for work which he had 
performed, on the following days, 
viz. on the 6th of October, and 6th 
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and 13th of December, 1800; on the 
9th, 16th, and 28th of February, and 
1 1th March, 1801~that Parker lived 
from May, 1800, till some time in 
April, 1801, in a house in this city, 
belonging to capt. Pelor....that dur- 
ing that period, and since, witness 
had been well acquainted with pri- 
soner. 

Isaac Ryckman testified, that he 
was an inhabitant of this city ; that 
he was well acquainted with Joseph 
Parker, the prisoner at the bar, 
and had known him a number of 
years ; that witness and Parker 
were jointly engaged, in the latter 
end of the year 1800, in loading a 
vessel for a capt Tredwell, of this 
place ; that they began to work on 
the 20th day of December, 1800, 
and were employed the greater part 
of the month of January, 1801, in 
the loading of the vessel ; that dur- 
ing that time the witness and Par- 
ker worked together daily ; that 
witness well recollected that they 
worked together on the 25th day of 
December, 1800 ; he remembered it 
because he never worked on a 
Christmas day before nor since ; he 
knew it was in the year 1800, be- 
cause he knew that Parker lived 
that year in a house belonging to 
capt. Pelor, and he remembered 
their borrowing a screw, for the 
purpose of packing cotton into the 
hold of the vessel they were at work 
at, from a Mrs. Mitchell, who lived 
next door to Parker ; that witness 
was one of the city watch, and that 
Parker was also at that time upon 
the watch ; and witness had served 
with him from that lime to the pre- 
sent day upon the watch, and never 
recollected missing him any time 
during that period from the city. 

jisfiinwall Cor?i wall testified, that 
he lived in Rutger-street, and had 
lived there a number of years ; that 
he kept a grocery store : that he 
knew Parker, the prisoner at the 
bar, in 1800 and 1801 ; that Parker 
then lived in capt Pelor’s house ; 
that he only lived one year in Pelor’s 
house ; that Parker while he lived 
there traded with witness ; that wit- 
ness recollected once missing Parker 


for a week, and inquiring, found he 
had been at Staten Island, at work 
on board one of the United States* 
frigates ; that, excepting that time, 
he never knew him to be absent 
from his family, but saw him con- 
stantly. 

Elizabeth Mitchell testified, that 
she knew Parker, the prisoner at 
the bar, well ; that in the year 1800 
and 1801, Parker lived in a house 
adjoining to one in which the wit- 
ness lived ; that the house Parker 
lived in belonged to capt Pelor; 
that witness was in habits of inti- 
macy wiih Parker’s family, and 
visited them constantly; that Par- 
ker being one of the city watch, she 
used to hear him rap with his stick 
at the door to waken his family, 
upon his return from the watch in 
the morning ; that she also remem- 
bered perfectly well Parker’s bor- 
rowing a screw from her on Christ- 
mas clay, in 1800 ; she offered him 
some spirits to drink, but he prefer- 
red a glass of wine, which she got 
for him : the circumstance of her 
lending the screw to him she was the 
more positive of, from recollecting 
also, that it was broken by Parker 
in using it ; that Parker never lived 
more than one year in capt. Pelor’s 
house, and from that time to the, 
present day, witness had been on 
the same terms of intimacy with 
Parker’s family. She therefore con- 
sidered it as almost impossible that 
Parker could have been absent from 
town any time without her knowing 
it, and she never knew him to be 
absent more than one week while 
he lived at Pelor’s house. 

James Redding testified, that he 
had lived in the city a number of 
years ; that he had known Parker, 
the prisoner at the bar, from his 
infancy ; that Parker was bom at 
Roe, in Westchester county ; that 
Parked in the year 1800 lived in 
capt. Pelor’s house ; that witness 
saw him then continually, and never 
knew him during that time to be 
absent from town any length of time ; 
that witness particularly remem- 
bered, that while Parker lived in 
capt. Pelor’s house, witness, some 
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time in the beginning of tlie month of marks the prisoner had), be had also 
January, 1801, assisted Parker in a scar under his foot , between his, 
killing a hog. heel and the ball of the foot , occa- 

l^ewis Osborn testified, that he sioned, as he told witness, by tread- 
had been acquainted with Parker, ing upon a drawing knife ; that that 
the prisoner at the bar, for the last scar was easy to be seen ; that hit 
four years ; that witness had been speech was remarkable, his voice 
one of the city watch ; that from being effeminate ; that he spoke 
June, li GO, to May, 1601, Parker quick and lisped a little (those pe- 
served upon the watch with witness; culiarities were observable in pri- 
that at first Parker served as a sub- soneris speech) ; that prisoner sup- 
Ktitute, that is, one who, in case of ped at witness’s house the night of 
the absence of a regular watchman, his marriage, in December, 1800 ; 
supplies his place ; that witness re- that witness- had not seen prisoner 
mcm!>ere<l that Parker, a few days until this day, since prisoner left 
after Christmas, in 1800, was placed Rockland, which was between three 
upon the roll of the regular watch, and four years ago ; that witness 
in the place of one Ransom, who was perfectly satisfied in his own 
was taken sick ; witness was certain mind, that prisoner was Thomas 
it was in the period above-mention- Hoag. 

ed, because that is the only time Lavinia Anderson testified, that 
witness ever served upon the she knew the prisoner at the bar ; 
watch s that during the above pe- his name was Thomas Hoag ; that 
riod witness and Parker were sta- in September, 1800, he came to wit- 
tioned together while on the watch ness’s house, in Rockland county, 
at the same post : witness was cer- and worked iot her husband eight 
tain that Parker, the prisoner at the or ten days, then worked for judge 
bar, was the person with whom he Suffrein ; ever)' Saturday night, un- 
had served upon the watch, and was til the prisoner was married, he and 
confident, that during that time, a person who passed for his brother 
Parker w as never absent from the came to witness’s house, and staid 
watch more than a week at a time, till Monday morning ; that witness 
(The prisoner’s counsel here rest- washed for him ; there was no mark 
ed his defence.) upon his linen ; that prisoner, if he 

is Thomas Hoag, has a scar upon 
Testimony on behalf of the firosecu - his forehead ; he has also one under 
don continued . his foot ; was certain of the mark 

Moses Anderson testified, that he under his foot, because she recol- 
Iiad lived at Huvcrstraw, Rockland lected that the person who passed 
county ; that he hod lived there as his brother, having cut himself 
since the year 1791 ; that he knew severely with a scythe, and cora- 
the prisoner at the bar well ; that plaining very much of the pain, 
he came to the house of witness in Thomas Hoag told him he had been 
the beginning of September, 1800 ; much worse wounded, and then 
that he then passed by the name of showed the scar under his foot 
Thomas Hoag ; that he worked for Witness also testified, that about 
the witness 8 or 10 days ; that from a year ago, after a suit had been 
that time till the 25th of December brought in the justices' court of this 
prisoner passed almost every Sun- city, wherein the identity of the pri- 
dav at witness’s house ; that^uring soner’s person came in question, wit- 
prisoner’s stay at Rockland county, ness was in town, and having heard 
witness saw him constantly ; that if a great deal said on the subject, she 
the prisoner was the jjerson alluded was determined to see him and 
to, he had a scar on his forehead, judge for herself ; that accordingly 
which he told witness was occasion- she went to the prisoner’s house, 
cd by the kick of a horse ; he had but he was not at home ; she then 
" mark on his neck (those went to the place where she was in- 
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farmed he stood with his cart ; that 
she there saw him lying on his cart, 
with his head on his hand ; that in 
that situation she instantly knew 
him ; that die spoke to him ; when 
he answered her, she immediately 
recognized his voice ; that it was 
very singular, shrill, thick, hurried, 
and something of a #sp ; that Hoag 
had also a habit of shrugging up his 
shoulders when he spoke, this she 
also observed in prisoner ; that pri- 
soner said he had been told she was 
coming to see him, and it was sur- 
prising people could be 90 deceived, 
and asked witness if she thought he 
was the man ; witness said she- 
thought he was, but would be more 
certain if she looked at his forehead ; 
she accordingly lifted up his hat, 
and saw the scar upon his forehead, 
which she had often before seen ; 
that prisoner then told her it was 
occasioned by the kick of a horse ; 
witness added it was impossible that 
she could be mistaken ; prisoner was 
Thomas Hoag. 

Margaret Sccor testified, that 
about four years ago she lived at 
Rockland, with her father, Moses 
Anderson ; that the prisoner at the 
bar, Thomas Hoag, came to their 
house in September, 1800 ; that he 
remained in Rockland five or six 
months ;-that he had a scar -on his 
forehead ; that he used to come 
every Saturday night to her father’s 
to pass Sunday with them ; that she 
used to comb and tie his hair every 
Sunday, and thus saw the scar ; that 
witness married about two years 
ago, and came immediately to Jive 
in this city ; that after she had been 
in town a fortnight, she was one day 
standing at her door, and she heard 
a curt man speaking to his horse ; 
that she immediatly recognized the 
voice to l>e that of Thomas Hoag, 
and upon looking at him saw the 
prisoner at the bar, and iustantly 
knew him ; that as he passed her 
he smiled and said, how d’ye do, 
cousin ; that the next day he came 
to her house and asked her how she 
knew he was the man ; witness re- 
plied she could tell better if he would 
kt her look at his head ; that ac- 


cordingly she looked, and saw a scar 
upon his forehead, which she had 
often v remarked upon the head of 
Hoag; witness admitted she had 
mentioned her suspicions to her hus- 
band, and her husband had told pri- 
soner of it, and had brought him to 
the house ;' witness added, she was 
confident prisoner was th6 person 
who passed at Rockland as Thomas 
Hoag. 

James Secor testified, that he had 
been married about two ydars and a 
half, that he brought his wife to town 
about a week after his marriage ; 
that he knew Hoag in Rockland, and 
had repeatedly seen him there ; when 
he saw prisoner at his house in town, 
thought him to be the same person ; 
witness* wife had mentioned to him 
that Hoag had a remarkable scar on 
his forehead, and when prisoner was 
at witness’ house, he saw on his head 
the scar his wife had described. 

Nicholas W. Conkle testified, that 
he lived in Rockland county; that he 
knew the prisoner at the bar ; that 
his name was Thomas Hoag ; that 
he could not be mistaken in the per- 
son ; that Hoag had worked A con- 
siderable time for him ; that during 
that time he had eaten at witness* 
table ; that Hoag being a stranger, 
and witness understanding he was 
paying his addresses to Catharine 
Setx>r, witness took a good deal of 
notice of him ; thought him a clever 
fellow ; saw a great deal of him ; 
lived in a house belonging to witness; 
when witness saw prisoner at this 
place he knew him instantly, his 
gait, his smile (which is a very pc- 
culiarone), his very look was that of 
Thomas Hoag ; witness endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to find some differ- 
ence in appearance bet wCen prisoner 
and Hoag ; he was satisfied in his 
mind that he is the same person ; 
Hoag he thought was about twenty- 
three or thirty years of age ; he 
thought Hoag had a small scar oil 
his neck. 

Michael Burke testified, that he 
lived in Catharine-street, that he 
formerly lived in Haverstraw ; that 
he saw prisoner several times at 
'Haverstraw before and after bis 
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marriage in December,* 1800 ; that 
he was as well satisfied as he could 
be of any that prisoner was the same 
person he knew in Haverstraw ; that 
about two years ago he met prisoner 
in the Bowery, it was at the time of 
the Harlaem races ; prisoner spoke 
to witness, said, am I not a relation 
of yours? witness replied, I don’t 
know ; prisoner said, I am, I mar- 
ried Caty Secor. Upon cross exa- 
mination witness admitted that he 
and prisoner had had a quarrel re- 
specting witness, calling prisoner 
Tom Hoag ; that the above conver- 
sation was after the trial in the jus- 
tices’ court, and witness when asked 
if he was at the trial, said he was 
not; though when interrogated par- 
ticularly, whether he was not in the 
court room at the time, admitted 
that be was. 

Samuel Smith was called merely 
as to the character of one of the 
witnesses on the part of the pro- 
secution, a Mr. Knapp, and testified 
that he bore an unexceptionable 
character. 

Abraham Wendell testified, that 
he knew one Thomas Hoag, in the 
latter end of the year 1800 ; he was 
at Haverstraw, that he had been 
very intimate with him, and knew 
him as well as he knew any man ; 
that he had worked with him, that 
he had breakfasted, dined, and 
supped with him, and many a time 
had been at frolics with him ; and 
that prisoner at the bar was the 
same man ; that he had no doubt 
whatever about it; that about a 
year ago witness being in this city, 
was told by some persons, that Hoag 
had beat the Haverstraw folks in an 
action, wherein his identity had 
come in question ; that witness told 
them he could know him with cer- 
tainty ; that they said, they would 
send him down to him that day ; 
that witness was al>oard his sloop, 
saw prisoner at the distance of 100 
yards, coming down the street, and 
instantly knew him ; prisoner came 
up to him; and said immediately, 
Mr. Wendell, I am told you say you 
will know me ; witness replied, so I 

■ you are Thomas Hoag ; that 


witness was as confident prisoner vs 
the person, as he was of his own 
existence. 

Sarah Conklin testified, that she 
lives in Haverstraw, that in Decem- 
ber, 1800, a person calling himself 
Thomas Hoag was at witness* house, 
was very intimate there, used to call 
her aunt; is sure prisoner is the 
person ; never can believe two per- 
sons could look so much alike ; Hoag 
and prisoner talk, laugh, and look 
alike ; would know Hoag from 
among a hundred people by his 
voice ; prisoner must be Thomas 
Hoag ; had not seen prisoner since 
he left Haverstraw till to-day. 

Gabriel Conklin testified, that he 
lived in Haverstraw, that he knew 
Thomas Hoag; that he was at wit- 
ness’ house in September, 1800, and 
often there can be two persons so 
much alike as not to be distinguished 
from each other ; prisoner must be 
Thomas Hoag ; Thomas Hoag had 
a scar on his forehead, and a small 
scar just above his lip. Prisoner 
had these marks. 

Further testimony in behalf of the 
prisoner. 

James Juquar testified, that he 
had known Joseph Parker, the pri- 
soner at the bar, for seven years 
past ; that he had been intimate with 
him all that time ; that they both 
worked together as riggers until 
Parker became a cartman ; knew 
Parker when he lived in captain 
Pelor’s house ; never knew him ab- 
sent from the city during that time 
for a day, excepting when he was 
working on board of one of the 
United States’ frigates about a week 
at Staten Island. In the year 1799, 
prisoner hurt himself on board the 
Adams frigate, and he then went to 
his father’s in Westchester county, 
and was absent near a month ; he 
was very ill when he left town ; wit- 
ness went with him and brought him 
back again ; he was not quite re- 
covered ; recollects perfectly Parker 
and some other company passing 
Christmas eve at witness* house, the 
year that Parker lived in captain Pe- 
lor’s house, winch was in laOO. 
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Susannah Warmel testified, that 
she had known prisoner for six years 
past, that he married witness* daugh- - 
ter, knew him when he lived in cap- 
tain Pelor’s house, Parker’s wife was 
then ill, and witness had occasion 
frequently to visit her ; saw prisoner 
there and almost daily ; prisoner, 
excepting the time when he was first 
sick and went to his father’s in 
Westchester, has never been ab- 
sent from the city more than a week 
since his marriage with witness’ 
daughter. 

It was agreed between the attor- 
ney general and the counsel for pri- 
soner, that the prisoner should exhi- 
bit his foot to the jury, in order that 
they might see whether there was 
that scar which had been spoken of 
m such positive terms by several of 
the witnesses on the part of the peor 
pie. 

Upon exhibiting his feet, not the 
least mark or scar could be seen 
upon either of them. 

In further confirmation of prison- 
er’s innocence, there was then pro- 
duced on his behalf, 

Magnus Beckman , who testified, 
that he was captain of the city watch 
of the second district, that he was 
well acquainted with the prisoner, 
Joseph Parker, that he, Parker, had 
been for many years a watchman, 
and had done duty constantly upon 
the watch, that witness upon recur- 
ring to his books, where he keeps 
a register of the watchmen and of 
their times of service, found that 
prisoner, Joseph Parker, was regu- 
larly upon duty as a watchman, 
during the months of October, No- 
vember, and December, 1800, and 
of January and February, 1801, and 
particularly that he was upon duty 
the 2 6th of December , 1800. 

The jury, without retiring from 
the bar, found a verdict of not guilty . 


« 

ON ALLITERATION IN VERSE. 
By Miss Seward. 

ALLITERATION is an edge 
tool in the poet’s hand, improving 
VOL. II. no. x. 


or injuring his verse, as it is judi- 
ciously or injudiciously used. Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Ovid, Spenser, Milton, 
and all the best poets, have employ- 
ed it to admirable effect ; and to 
admirable effect has Dr. Darwin 
frequently employed it It often in- 
creases, and sometimes entirely con- 
stitutes, that power which, by a 
metaphoric expression that literal 
terms would neither so concisely nor 
so well explain, is called picturesque 
sound. To increase the harmony of 
verse, alliteration must be with the 
vowels, the liquid letter /, or by the 
sonorous letters m and n, and even 
with them its too frequent use in a 
poem, or too lavish repetition in a 
single line or couplet, will injure 
what it is designed to improve. Dry- 
den, in his noble Ode on St Cecilia’s 
Day, has alliterated with the hissing 
s f in two lines, which, he meant 
should be peculiarly musical : thus, 

Sofdy sweet in Lydian measures 
Soon he sooth’d the soul to pleasures. 

A foreign ear would not endure 
the lines, which, however lively, 
are certainly not tender, not har- 
monious; yet the «, and all the 
harsher consonants, are capable of 
producing, by skilful application, 
that u echo of sound to sense,” 
which is so eminently desirable in 
poetry. When Milton observes in 
the Paradise Lost, 

So talk’d the spirited sly snake, 

the line attains, solely by allitera- 
tion, the perfect hiss of the serpent ; 
and Pope, in his Homer, by a mas- 
terly intermixture of the vowels 
and the sonorous consonants with 
his alliteration of the letter *, has 
nobly conveyed to our ear the pe- 
culiar noise of the ocean-wave when 
they are loud on |}ie beach : thus, 

Silent he wander’d by the sounding 
main. 

The murmur of a calm sea has 
been well expressed by the allitcra* 
tion of the following line : 
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Slow on the damp and sbeUy shore she 
stray'd. 

There Is somewhere a line, in 
Trhich a poetaster, mentioning the 
Violet, says, 

Where blue it blooms with balmy breath. 

He thought he had hammered out 
an immensely fine verse, though in 
fact it is to the ear no whit more 
agreeable than, 

Three blue beans in one blue bladder. 

iThe letters b and fi make miserable 
alliteration. Milton has used the 
harsh letter r, to very fine effect 
in the following lines : 

Vex’d Scylla, bathing in the sea th*f 
parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian 
shore. 

Dr. Beattie, in his charming 
iMinstrel, has so used alliteration as 
to produce two of the most harmo- 
nious verses in our language. 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening 
star, 

Lingering and listening, wander’d down 
the vale. 

I have thus made some remarks 
on the use or abuse of that habit of 
style, which strengthens or enfee- 
bles, adonis or misbecomes the 
verse, as the good or bad taste of the 
writer shall direct its application. 
Churchill has ridiculed alliteration 
in a line of singular felicity, for an 
unworthy purpose, a satirical pas- 
sage on the beautiful poetry of Ma- 
son: thus, 

ft 

• I, who nevfcr pray’d 

For apt alteration's artful aid* • 

But the ridicule intended for the 
tweet swan of the Humber, falls 
equally on the elder classics of 
Greece, Rome, and England. 


NINON DE L’ENdLOS. 

TO the picture of the lychnis, ia 
the Botanic Garden, succeeds that 
of glorioc* superba, with her suc- 
cessive train of lovers, the second 
number rising to maturity when the 
first perish. This libertine lady of 
the groves introduces the story of 
the celebrated female voluptuary, 
in the reign of Louis XIV, Ninon do 
L’Endos, whose beauty and graces 
are recorded to have been trium- 
phant over the power of Time. The 
story of that passion, so terrible in 
its consequences, with which she 
unintentionally inspired her natural 
son by lord Jersey, of England, is 
finely told in this part ; that son, 
totally unconscious of his birth and 
fatal nearness of blood to the charm- 
ing Madam de L’Endos l In the first 
edition of the Loves of the Plant*, 
this extraordinary woman received 
both personal and mental injustice 
from the prelude to that story. She 
is there represented by the poet as 
wrinkled, grey, and paralytic ; cir- 
cumstances imcompatible with the 
possibility of the attachment, and 
contrary to the representation of her 
biographers. Upon their testimony 
we learn that Ninon retained a large 
portion of her personal beauty and 
graces to an almost incredible pe- 
riod ; that it was considerable 
enough to procure her young lovers 
at the age of eighty, whose passion 
for her, however inconceivable, 
could not be interested, as she was 
not rich, and much too delicate in 
her sentiments to purchase the at- 
tention of the other sex. 

When her son by lord Jersey was 
a young officer about court, known 
to her but unknown to himself Ma- 
dam de L’Enclos was scarcely forty 
years old, a period at which a very 
captivating degree of beauty and 
grace is sometimes found in the fe- 
male sex. Of their existence at a con- 
siderably later period, the English 
fashionable circles, at this hour, ex- 
hibit some remarkable instances. 

In the first edition of tills poem 
what is here fatal smiles was harlot 
smiles, an epithet most injurious tfr 
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Madam dc L’Enclot. Her atten- 
tions to her son, however affection- 
ate, must have been purely maternal, 
though so deplorable in their conse- 
quences. The declaration by which 
fhe repulses his impious suit, en- 
tirely acquits her of the least design 
to inspire him with passion. Dr. 
Darwin was influenced by the author 
of this memoir, to rescue the form 
erf Ninon from the unreal decrepitude 
he had imputed to it, and her prin- 
ciples from such unnatural excess of 
depravity. 

If we fnay credit her historians, 
Ninon was an exception to a maxim 
of the duke de Rochefoucault, which* 
has perhaps very few exceptions, 
Via. u Generally speaking, the least 
fault of an unchaste woman, is her 
unchastity.” Considering this re- 
mark as an axiom, the reason pro- 
bably is, that chastity being the point 
9 f honour, as well as of virtue in 
women, its violation has a strong 
tendency to ingraft deceit and ma- 
lignity upon the secret consciousness 
of self-abasement ; a consciousness 
more fatal to the existence of other 
good qualities than voluptuousness 
itself ; a consciousness too likely to 
produce hatred and envy towards 
people of spotless reputation, toge- 
ther with a desire to reduce others 
to their own unfortunate level The 
great moralist of the Old Testament 
says, u There is no wickedness like 
the wickedness of a woman not 
because the weaker sex are natu- 
rally more depraved, but from the 
improbability that a fallen female 
should ever, even upon the sincerest 
repentance, regain the esteem and 
confidence of society, while it par- 
dons a male libertine the instant he 
seems disposed to forsake his vice, 
and too often during its full career. 

But the fault of Madam de L’En- 
dos was single, and surrounded by 
solid virtues. Truth, sincerity, dis- 
interested friendship, economy, ge- 
nerosity, and strict pecuniary justice, 1 
marked her commerce with the 
World, and secured to her the friend- 
ship and countenance of the most 
eminent people of that epoch, both 
as to talents and character. 


The rigid and pious Madam de 
Maintenon never ceased to be her 
avowed and intimate friend, as ap- 
pears from a most interesting dia- 
logue which passed between them 
after Maintenon became the wife of 
Louis XIV. It will be found in the 
memoirs of Madam de L’Enclns, 
which are elegantly translated from 
the French into our language, and 
were published by Dodsley, in 1761. 
It is a very Ailliant and entertaining 
work. 


ACCOUNT OF LIVING ITALIAN 
AUTHORS. 

By Damiani . 

XAVIER BETTINELLI takes 
the lead among the Italian poets of 
the present day. He is a venerable 
old man of the age of eighty. He is 
a native of Mantua, and was for- 
merly a jesuit, and intimately con- 
nected with count Algarotti. The 
Italians consider him as the purest 
writer of his age. His works in 
prose are deservedly esteemed by 
the learned. His poetical works arc 
also reckoned among the best Ita- 
lian productions of this century. He 
has published three tragedies, to- 
gether with some dramatic and fu- 
gitive pieces : the most esteemed, 
however, erf his poesies are the 
blank verses 4 Vcrsi Sciolti, which 
were printed in conjunction with 
those erf Frugoni and Algarotti. 

Next to BettineHi, the most es- 
teemed writer is abbot Joseph Pa- 
rini, a Milanese. This poet posses- 
ses the singular merit of having com- 
posed a whole poem in an ironical 
way : this is the famous II Maitino 
U Mczzogiomo e la Sera, the object 
erf w^jch is to turn into ridicule the 
Milanese nobility. It was first print- 
ed at Milan, in 1767. The abbot 
Parini wrote afterwards some other 
pieces, which appeared in the peri- 
odical work called the Poeti al 
Year , published at Venice, in 1793. 

Mr. Calsabigi, imperial counsel- 
lor, lately dead, in his 80th year. 
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obtained a high reputation for his 
dramatic poem of Alceste^ for a Dis- 
sertation on Dramatic Poetry, and 
for a number of fugitive pieces. His 
style, however, is extremely incor- 
rect 

The abbot Casti, native of Mon* 
tesiascone,in the ecclesiastical state, 
and successor to the famous Metas- 
tasio, in the court of Vienna, is now 
an old man, above 70. His Lyric 
Poems are mediocre productions; 
his Novels in Verse are much supe* 
rior, yet abounding with obscenities. 

Mr. Colpani, a nobleman, and a 
knight, is moreover an elegant poet 
I am not able to say whether he is 
yet living. He has employed his 
muse very successfully on philoso- 
phical and political subjects, and 
excels chiefly in blank verse. 

Mr. Bondi (Clement), perhaps 
still living, is celebrated for some 
burlesque, yet instructive poems, 
composed with taste. The poems 
La Moda and L* Adnata are the 
most esteemed. 

Count Vittorio Alfieri, a Pied- 
montese, now in Florence, has ac- 
quired great reputation by his tra- 
gedies. He writes good Italian. 

Abbot Zacchiroli obtained much 
celebrity, in 1774, by his juvenile 
poenr The Conclave . It was a bold 
piece of satire, yet unequal and ill- 
written. Some years after, he pub- 
lished, at Naples, a didactic poem 
on Inoculation, in which are some 
fine strokes, in the genuine spirit of 
poetry. Latterly, his muse has been 
occupied in lyric fugitive pieces. 

The abbot Burola (Aurelio di Gi- 
orgi), formerly a bencdktine monk, 
is a native of Rimini. He wrote, 
at a very early age, some Anacre- 
ontics, which were considered as 
fine specimens of poetry, although 
deficient in style. He had also 
translated some poetical pieces from 
the German. His style afterwards 
became more correct, and his last 
lyric pieces are excellent 

The abbot Monti (Vincent), a 
Roman, holds a distinguished rank 
among the dramatic and lyric poets. 
His best tragedy is Aristodemo , and 


his best lyric composition VRntu* 
mas mo Malinconico. 

Mr. Serio (D. Luigi), a famous 
advocate at Naples, is also the poet- 
laureate at that court His first 
dramatic piece was the Ifihigenia 
inAuUde. His greatest merit, how- 
ever, consists in imftravvuate , and 
he is, perhaps, the first in this kind 
in Italy. 

Count Fantoni, a native of Sarza- 
na, in Tuscany, about 36 years of 
age, is a great imitator of Horace, 
and has published many excellent 
odes. The celebrated Bodoni is 
about to publish a superb edition of 
his works, in 4 volumes. 

The abbot Goddard (Louis), the 
present Custode of Arcadia , has 
published but few poetical works, 
yet has recited a great number In 
the public meetings of that society. 
He has also written a highly ap- 
roved translation of Horace, which 
e is also about to publish. 

Mr. Lamberti (Lewis), of Reg- 
gio, is well conversant in the ancient 
and modern languages, and has pub- 
lished an elegant translation of some 
idyls of Theocritus . 

Count Lorenzi, a native of Vero- 
na, is a good poet, and a very great 
imfirorvvisatorc . Betti nelli, in his 
enthusiastic admiration of the fine 
arts, speaks of him in terms highly 
to his honour. 

Mr. Mazza, a Parmesan, is ad- 
mired as a poet for his nervous style, 
his happy choice of words, and the 
sublimity and novelty of his con- 
ceptions. His best work is L*Ar- 
monia . 

Mr. Pindemonte, a Veronese, has 
composed some excellent lyric po- 
ems, and some other pieces, in ot- 
tava rima, taking Ariosto for his 
model. 

Mr. Vannetti, of Roveredo, has 
written a small number of poems, 
among which are some translations 
of Horace. He has gained the ap- 
plause of Bettinelli. 

Mr. Baruffaldi excels in dithiram- 
bic poetry. 

Mr. Gianni is a great imfirorvvi- 
satorc, His poems are written with 
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energy, although his style be incor- 
tect 

Count Calini, a Parmesan noble*- 
man, has published a tragedy, end- 
tied ZeUnda, thought to be the most 
perfect dramatic poem which has 
appeared in Italy in this century. 

Count Pepoli, a Bolognese senator, 
has also written a number of trage- 
dies, which are in little repute from 
their bad versification. 

An attentive observer of the vicis- 
situdes of literature in Italy, will not 
fail to have remarked, that some of 
the petty states in that extensive 
country have risen of late to a high 
degree of celebrity, while others, 
which flourished exceedingly in cen- 
turies past, have experienced a con- 
siderable decay. Ever since the re- 
vival of the arts and sciences in 
Europe, Tuscany had been the At- 
tica of Italy ; and it has been com- 
puted, that the number of writers 
who have arisen in that little duchy 
is equal to that of all the other Ita- 
lian writers put together. Next to 
Tuscany, the Venetian dominions 
were the 9eat of literature and the 
arts; Rome appeared with little 
eclat; the kingdom of Naples was 
only famous for forensic eloquence ; 
and Lombardy was sunk into the 
deepest ignorance, or incuria .. — 
About half a century ago, some po- 
litical changes in the respective go- 
vernments produced considerable 
alteration in the minds of the inha- 
bitants. Tuscany, after the extinc- 
tion of the illustrious house of Me- 
dids, has not experienced, in the 
succeeding dynasty, the liberal pa- 
tronage and ardent love of letters. 
The political constitution of Venice is 
an invincible obstacle to the progress 
of that branch of philosophy which 
constitutes the principal glory of this 
age s on the other hand, the city of 
Naples, become once again the seat 
of a powerful monarchy, has made 
such bold advances in literary and 
philosophical improvement, as it 
could never have possibly made un- 
der the servile government of the 
Spaniards. Lombardy has experi- 
enced a similar change, and to so 
great a degree, that Milan may be 


now said to enjoy as great literary 
honours as Paris and London. Ac- 
cordingly, we meet with but a scanty 
number of writers all over the little 
states of Italy, a considerable num- 
ber in Naples, and a luxuriant abun- 
dance in Milan : each of these states, 
however, has, in its mode of culti- 
vating the arts and sciences, a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself 

Mr. Aflfo, a Parmesan, has lately 
published several tracts relative to 
the history and antiquities of his 
country ; such as ' The Mint and 
Coin* qf Parma, Memoirs of the 
Parmesan Writers , An Essay on 
the Parmesan Typography , and 
The Uves of Cardinal Pallavicino 
and Taddeo Ugoleto ; all these 
works illustrate, more or less, the 
general history of Italy, and all of 
them have been printed by the fa- 
mous Bodoni. 

Mr. Andres, an ex-jesuit, has 
published a valuable treatise on The 
Origin , Progress , and present State 
of every branch of Literature, print- 
ed by Bodooi. The scheme is bold, 
but not completely executed. Mr. 
Andres possesses, however, the un- 
exceptional merit of writing Italian 
in perfection. 

Mr. Arteaga is the author of an 
admired piece, The Revolutions of 
the Musical Theatre in Italy . It is 
‘ elegantly written, and was printed 
first at Bologna, in ^783, in 4 vo- 
lumes, 8vot 

The states of the pope, I am con- 
cerned to say, are the most ignorant 
of any in Italy ; and, what will be 
thought a very singular phenome- 
non, the country towns are more en- 
lightened than Rome. An Histori- 
cal Bibliography of the pope’s states 
was printed in Rome, in 1792. Mr. 
Milizia, a great amateur in the fine 
arts, published, in 1781, Memoirs 
qf Ancient and Modem Architects : 
a similar work appeared in 1785, in 
4 vols. 4ta intitled, Memoirs for the 
Fine Arts . Cardinal Borgia, how- 
ever, is considered as one of the 
most learned men in Europe. His 
principal work, relative to the Su- 
preme Dominion qf the Holy See 
aver the kingdom qf Naples , was 
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published in 1788. ft was justly ob~ nalist observes, that no good hi&Uw 
served, at that time, that he was riography has as yet appeared of 
the best advocate in the worst cause . /that celebrated house. 


The AnnaU Bolognese of Savioli 
{s only a compilation. 

The Piedmontese nation may boast 
of two great men, both of them ex* 
patriate ! : the famous La Grange, 
pow in Paris, supposed to be the 
greatest mathematician in Europe, 
and Denjna, who lives in Berlin. 
This last published? befgre he left 
Italy, The Uteraru and Political 
History qf Greece, The Revolutions 
qf Italy , and many other valuable 
productions. He afterwards wrote 
The Vicissitudes qf Literature , and 
the Prusse Liter air e. 

Nothing betterproves the decay 
of literature in Tuscan y, than the 
Collection of writings for Royal Ju- 
risdiction, published in Florence, in 
1770, in 38 vols. In an enlightened 
age, it was ridiculous to investigate 
the absurd pretensions of the court 
of Rome. Mr. Lanzi has published 
two tracts ; Essays on the Ancient 
Languages qf Italy , in 3 vols. 8va 
and The History of Paintings in 
the Southern Parts of Italy : these 
have not been held in great estima- 
tion. The Tuscans, however, have 
not wholly degenerated. Mr. Ses- 
tini is a well-informed naturalist and 
antiquarian, and well known from 
his travels in the Levant He pub- 
lished, in the period from 1779 to 
1794, the following works, A Des - 
cription qf the Museum of the 
Prince qf Bascari , Mimismatic 
Dissertations , and Travels through 
Turkey. The abbot Mariti is en- 
titled to the esteem of the learned. 
His Travels through Cyprus , Syria, 
and Palestine, in 9 vols. 8va present 
novel ideas to politicians, learned 
men, and artists. Mr. Battini is a 
learned naturalist : he has published 
Enquiries concerning the Mineral 
waters of Sienna. Dr. Mascagni is. 
an able physician : he is now about 
to publisn the second edition of his 
celebrated System qf the Lymphatic 
Vessels. The History of Tuscany , 
under the house qf Mcdicis, by Sal- 
luzzo, is an incomplete work, and it 
is matter of regret, as a French jour- 


I In the Venetian states, the abbot 
Melchoir Cesarotti is entitled to the 
first notice as a learned man. Ex* 
elusive of his numberless transla- 
tions of different classical produc- 
tions, from every language, the best 
of which is, in my opinion, the Poems 
qf Ossian, he has published A Ra- 
tional Course qf Greek Literature, 
and An Essay on the Italian Tongue , 
In the dominions of the republic of 
Venice, the study of agrarian mat* 
ters is vigorously pursued : witness, 
among others, the works of Mr* 
Bertrand, printed at Vicenza, io 
178ff 

The Neapolitan writers, generally 
speaking, are chargeable with two 
material faults : the being rather 
inclined to collect the sentiments of 
others, than to exhibit a system of 
new ideas of their own, and being' 
deficient in a just method of writing, 
and in a phi W*opl deal or. analytical 
language. This may be ascribed to 
the prevailing style of the bar, which 
being much studied in Naples, ex- 
tends its influence over every part 
of literature. 

The great number of civilians in 
that extensive metropolis, and the 
incessant contests between the king 
and the pope, relative to the juris- 
diction of the state, turn the minds 
of most of the learned toward civil 
and canon law, the rights of nations, 
and ecclesiastical history. So that* 
though printing be as actively in ex- 
ercise at Naples as in London, few 
literary productions appear there 
which <daim an universal interest ; 
at least, they bear no proportion to 
the greatness of the kingdom. The 
Neapolitans can boast but few pro- 
ficients in the mathematics and na- 
tural history, although some of them 
excel in medicine. The works of 
Cotuguo, Cirillo, Andria, Fasano, 
and others, are generally known. 
On subjects of philosophy and poli- 
tics, next to the celebrated Filan* 
gieri, is the work of D. Francesco 
D'Astore, entitled, The Elocution of 
Philosojihy, in 2 vols. 8va Th*t 
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#OFk Is far from being well written, grammar, like that of our Harris, 
although the author is entitled to the From the school of Becc&ria two 
highest praise for having been the great philosophers have risen, Count 
first to elicit the true principles of Carli, who, besides a number of 
oratorical institutions In Naples, works on economics, has obtained 
The Essays on the Civilization of a great reputation by his writings oil 
Nation*, by D. Mario Pagano, in 2 cqfns ; ana count Verri, well knowfc 
vols. 8va are better executed, and by his philosophical works, as well 
by far more original, than the Sci- as by his History of Milan . Spal* 
mce of Legislation of Pilangieri : l&nzani lives in Pavia : it is to be re- 
from tome unaccountable reason, gretted, that this excellent natural* 
however, they have not succeeded ist, like the rest of his countrymen, 
well in other countries. D. Melchi- (Soave excepted) is extremely de- 
orre Deifico has published many fective in style, 
political writings, the best of which There are several periodical pub- 
is The Absurdities of the Roman lications in Italy : Memoirs of the 
Laws. D. Giuseppe Galanti has Mathematics and Physics , in Ve-» 

S iblished the Political and Natural rona ; Transactions of the Patriotic 
escrifition of the Kingdom of Na- Society , and the Ofiuscoli Scetti , in 
pies , in several volumes : he Is cen- Milan ; the Journal of Modena 
sured for want of method and taste, planned by the late Tiraboschi ; the 
The abbot Longano* has published Bibliotheca Oltramontana, in Turin* 
many works on metaphysical and the Journal qf Pisa , the Ephemc - 
political subjects, which are gene- rides of Rome , and the Analysis 
rally esteemed, above fell, his Natu - Raisonnee qf New Books , in Naples 
ral Man. The work which reflects 


the highest honour on the Neapoli- 
tans, rs the Art of War , by the 
marquis Parmieri. This learned 
nobleman merited, by his produc- 
tion, the esteem of the late king of 
Prussia, and the emperor Joseph II. 
Two other learned men should not 
be passed by in Naples : D. Pietro 
9ignorelli, who wrote the History 
of the Theatre , in 3 vols. 8vo. and 
ft. Sa verio Mattei, author of the 
Poetical Works of the Bible , and 
formerly a great friend of Metas- 
tasia 

The true seat of philosophy in 
Italy is, as we have already men- 
tioned, the Austrian Lombardy..... 
The college of tirera, in Milan, is 
the emporium of all the literati of 
the country, and contains whatever 
is interesting in philology, sciences, 
and arts. Here is a library of 80,000 
volumes, an observatory, an acade- 
my of the fine arts, and a patriotic 
society. The observatory is under 
the direction of three famous astro- 
nomers: Oriani^De Cesaris, and 
Preggia Father Soave, an able 
metaphysician, and an elegant wri- 
ter, is a professor in this college. 
He has published a philosophical 


DURATION OF LIFE IN 

SOME 

ANIMALS. 


A TABLE of the duration of life. 

in certain animals : 



Years. 

Cricket 

10 

Spider (sometimes more than) 

1 

Scorpion, generally (and sometimes 

more than) 

1 

River crayfish 

20 

Carp - - 100 to 150 

Pike (sometimes more than) 

40 

Crocodile 

100 

Tortoise 

100 

Hen 

10 

Peacock 

24 

Nightingale mnd lark 

16 to 18 

Canary, if it does not couple 

24 

■*■ ■■ if it breeds annually 

10 

Sparrow-hawk 

40 

Goose . 

50 

Swan 

100 

Eagle 

100 

Parrot 

110 

Rabbit, from 

8 to 9 

Goat 

10 

Sheep 

- 10 

Hog 

20 

Cat . - 

18 

Squirrel - . 

7 
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Hare, from - 7 to 8 

P<5g, from - 23 to 28 

Wolf - - 20 

Bear - 20 

Fox - - 15 

Lion - - 60 

Cow (sometimes more than) 20 

Bull - 30 

Ox, employed in agriculture 19 

Deer - - 20 

Horse, from - 25 to 30 

Ass, from - 25 to 50 

Camel, from - 50 to 60 

Elephant, from • 150 to 200 


KAN_POLITICO-ARITHMETICAL- 
LY CONSIDERED. 

SUPPOSING the earth peopled 
with 100,000,000 inhabitants, and al- 
lowing 33 years for a generation, it 
has been computed, that the deaths 
of each year amount to 30,000,000 
Of each day, to - 82,135 

Of each hour, to - 3,442/j 

But as the number of deaths is to 
the number of births, as 10 to 12, 
there are born, every year 

36,000,000 

Every day - 98,569 

Every hour - 4,107^ 

If mankind had not been doomed to 
die, there would have been, at pre- 
sent, about 173,000 billions of mor- 
tals on the earth ; and in this case, 
there would still have been 9110 
square feet of earth remaining for 
each man. 

Reckoning only three generations 
during a century, and supposing, at 
the same time, that the world has 
only existed 5700 years, there have 
been only 171 generations from the 
creation to our own time, 124 sin<£ 
the deluge, and 53 since the Chris- 
tian sera : now, as no family in Eu- 
rope can trace its origin to the time 
of Charlemagne, it follows, that the 
most ancient houses cannot reckon 
more than 30 generations, and very 
few, if any, can go so far back ; but 
supposing it to be the case, what is 
this, but 1000 years illustrations, 
against 4,800 years of obscurity ? 

On an equal space where there 
exists, 


IN SOME ANIMALS. 

In Iceland ± 

There is in Norway 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Poland 
Spain 
Ireland 
Switzerland 
Great Britain 
Germany 
England 
France 
Italy 
Naples 
Venice 
Holland 
And in Malta 1,103 

Out of every thousand men, 28 die 
off annually. 

The number of inhabitants of a 
city or country is renewed nearly 
every thirty years. 

Of 200 children, no more than one 
dies in the birth. 

Of 100, one does not die during 
the mother's lying-in. 

Of 1000 infante, fed by means of 
the mother's milk, not above 300 
die ; but of the same number reared 
by wet nurses, 500 die. The mor- 
tality of children has augmented 
greatly during the present luxurious 
age; convulsions and teething kill 
the greater numer of them. 

The natural small-pox usually 
carries off 8 in every 100 attack- 
ed by it ; but of 300 inoculated, no 
more than one dies. 

Among 3125 who die, it appears, 
by the registers, that there is only 
one person of 100 years of age. 

More old men are to be found on 
elevated situations than on plains 
and vallies. 

The proportion between the 
deaths of women, and that of men, 
is as 100 to 108. The probable du- 
ration erf female lives is 60 ; but at 
that period, the calculation is more 
favourable to them, than to the 
males. 

Married women live longer than 
maidens. 

In the country, the spring is the 
most fatal period; but in great 
cities, it is the winter. 

One half of those who are bom, 
die before they attain the age of se- 


1 

3 

14 

36 

52 

63 

99 

114 

119 

127 

152 

153 
172 
192 
196 
224 
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ventecn : thus, they who survive 
that period, enjoy a degree of hap- 
piness, which a moiety of the human 
race is unable to attain. 

The number of old men, who die 
in cold weather, is to the number 
of those who die in warm weather, 
as 7 to 4. 

According to the observation of 
Boerhaave, the most healthy chil- 
dren are bom in the months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March. 

The married women are to the 
unmarried, in the ratio of 1 to 3 ; 
and the married to the unmarried 
men, as 3 to 5. The number of 
twins bom is to that of single chil- 
dren, as 1 to 65 or 70. 

The number of marriages is to 
that of the inhabitants of a country, 
as 175 to 1000. ' 

In the country, there are about 
four children produced by every 
marriage ; in cities, there are but 
35 to 10 marriages. 

The men able to bear arms, form 
the fourth part of the inhabitants of 
a country. 


INFERNAL MACHINE. 

IT is now well known that Mon- 
sieur Fouche at the head of the po- 
lice, was acquainted with this con- 
spiracy from its first conception, 
and, by his vigilant agents, was in- 
formed of the daily progress made 
in the construction of tins destruc- 
tive instrument, of the plan of which 
he had even a copy. The conspira- 
tors proceeded with perfect confi- 
dence, and, as they thought, with 
perfect security. Three days before 
it was quite completed, and ready 
for its foil purpose, from some sur- 
prise, or dread of detection, they 
changed their place of meeting, and 
in one night removed the machine 
from the spot where it had been 
usually deposited. The penetrating 
eye of the police lost sight of them, 
touche and his followers exercised 
their unrivalled talents for pursuits 
and discovery, to no purpose. The 
baffled minister then waited upon 
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Bonaparte, to whom he regularly 
imparted the result of every day*s 
information respecting it, and told 
him, that he could no longer trace 
the traitorous insrument of his as- 
sassination, and requested him, as 
he knew it must be completed by 
this time, not to go to any public 
place, until he had regained a know- 
ledge of it. Bonaparte replied, that 
fear only made cowards and con- 
spirators brave ; and that he had 
unalterably determined to go with 
his accustomed equipage to the na- 
tional concert that very evening. 
At the usual hour, the first consul 
set off, undismayed, from the Thuil- 
leries ; a description of the ma- 
chine, which was made to resemble 
a water cask, being first given to 
the coachman, servants, and guards. 
As they proceeded, the advanced 
passed it unobserved, but the coach- 
man discovered it *just as the con- 
sular carriage was on a parallel 
with it ; instantly the dexterous and 
faithful chariotteer lashed his horses 
into full speed, and turned the cor- 
ner of the rue Marcem. In one mo- 
ment after, the terrible machine 
exploded, and covered the street 
with ruins. The thunder of its dis- 
charge shook the houses of Paris, 
and was heard at a considerable 
distance in the country. 


EXCURSION TO THE NORTH OF 
GERMANY. 

DESCRIPTION OF HAMBURG. 

HAMBURG, once a distinguish- 
ed member of the hanseatic confe- 
deracy, 90 celebrated in the annals 
of Europe from the ISth to the close 
of the 15th century, is still one of the 
first cities in Germany in wealth 
and population, and inferior to none 
in commercial importance through- 
out the widely extended regions of 
the empire. It is situated on the 
confines of Holstein, in north lati- 
tude 53° 34", and in longitude east 
of the meridian of Greenwich 9° 
55", about 70 miles from Cuxhaven, 
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and 80 from the mouth of the Elbe. 
A very advantageous position on 
the banks of a navigable river, 
which equally facilitates its com- 
munication with the interior of Ger- 
many and the North Sea, attracted 
the attention of mercantile adven- 
turers in the dawn of civilization in 
the north of Europe. Its earliest 
fortifications are attributed to the 
age of Charlemagne ; important 
privileges fostered the infancy of 
commerce, in a somewhat later pe- 
riod ; and commerce soon rewarded 
the industry of the inhabitants, and 
contributed to the splendour of the 
city. Hamburg rose still higher in 
power and opulence during the ex- 
istence of the Hanseatic alliance, 
and remained uninjured by the dis- 
solution of that powerful league — 
Its prosperity encreased with tlie 
extension of commercial intercourse 
amongst the modem nations, and its 
trade was generally augmented by 
the convulsions of thw political 
world. The privileges of a free 
imperial city, encouraged the emu- 
lation of rival merchants ; in times 
of the fiercest warfare the flag of 
Hamburg was constantly respected, 
and the belligerents themselves 
were benefited by the resources 
which a neutral port supplied..... 
Hamburg thus became the great 
emporium of Europe during every 
naval contest, as it has been the 
storehouse of the north of Germany 
for a long series of years. From 
the upper regions of the Elbe, ves- 
sels are continually arriving, freight- 
ed with the produce of the interior; 
and return, laden with the neces- 
sary supply of imports, for the 
countries depending on the naviga- 
tion of this far-flowing stream. In 
its foreign commercial relations, 
Hamburg is intimately connected 
with Great Britain, France, and 
almost every maritime power in 
Europe, with the United States of 
North America, and with some of 
the West Indhui islands. W'ith the 
Mediterranean and the south of Eu- 
rope, a direct communication being 
prevented by the depredations of 
the piratical states of Barbary, the 


produce of these countries is im- 
ported in foreign vessels, to which 
indeed Hamburg is tributary for a 
considerable proportion of its trade. 
Lubeck affords to the Hamburgers 
a readier means of commercial in- 
tercourse with Russia and the other 
states of the Baltic, than the more 
circuitous passage of the Cattegat 
and the Soond ; since goods can lie 
transported from thence, either by 
land or water, at no great expence, 
and with a considerate advantage 
in security and dispatch. Hamburg 
is consequently frequented by the 
vessels of various countries, and be- 
comes the resort of the enterpriz- 
ing merchant from the greatest por- 
tion of the civilized wond 

The lofty towers of Hamburg, 
and its massy ramparts, form a pro- 
minent feature in tne external pros- 
pect, rising above the surrounding 
scenery, and crowning the beauties 
of the whole. Verdant groves, and 
walks shaded with lindens, diversify 
the appearance of a sandy plain, 
which the industry of man has cul- 
tivated and embellished with no 
common care. Altona, the now as- 
piring rival of Hamburg, in opu- 
lence and commerce, bounds the 
territories of the Hans-Town at a 
short distance on the west side of 
the city ; whilst to the eastward a 
chain of outer fortifications compre- 
hends within its limits the beautiful 
and extensive suburb of St George, 
the dependent bailiwick of Ham, 
and the buildings on the City Dyke. 
—The majestic Elbe, interspersed 
with numerous islands, flows to the 
southward of the city, partly wash- 
ing the fortifications, and partly se- 
parated from the ramparts by an 
extensive marsh, subject in winter 
to frequent inundations, but in sum- 
mer affording excellent pasturage 
for cattle. On the north, or rather 
the north-east, the Alster, expanded 
to a spacious lake from the conflu- 
ence of tome smaller streams a few 
mites distant from the city, enters 
within the ramparts by the Lom- 
bards bridge, and forms there a 
beautiful basin before it penetrates, 
by canals, through the interior, f 
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mingle its waters with the Elbe-... 
Numerous pleasure-gardens, villas, 
and other edifices of a public and 
private nature, line the margins of 
the Alster, and decorate the ap- 
pearance of the adjacent plain...- 
Thus, on every side of Hamburg a 
highly cultivated country, adorned 
with wood and water, forms an in- 
teresting and variegated prospect ; 
the whole of which is comprehend- 
ed within the bounds of the horizon 
from some elevated stations in the 
city. 

The beauties of Hamburg vanish 
with die external prospect ; and the 
eye of taste will scarcely receive 
one solitary gratification within the 
walls of this important city. It ap- • 
proaches in form towards an une- 
qual circle, or rather an oblong, the 
length of which may be estimated 
at two miles and a half, the breadth 
at two miles, whilst the circumfe- 
rence scarcely exceeds five. A po- 
pulation of near one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants crowded within 
tliis space, in a city abounding with 
ware-houses and manufactories, in- 
tersected by canals, and containing 
within its boundaries two spacious 
havens and an extensive basin, 
where also numerous areas and 
markets, churches and other public 
buildings occupy a considerable por- 
tion of ground, admits not the pos- 
sibility of those arrangements which 
health and convenience equally re- 
quire. The southeast division of 
Hamburg is built in the very worst 
style of ancient cities; the streets 
are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved, 
winding in various and complicated 
directions, to the great annoyance 
of the inexperienced traveller, who, 
disdaining the assistance of a -valet 
de place , attempts unguided to ex- 
plore his way. The houses of the 
principal inhabitants are lofty, com- 
modious rather than elegant within, 
and present, after the fashion of 
many continental cities, their gables 
towards the street. Though their 
height almost totally excludes the 
rays of the sun, rows of trees are 
lanted in front of each, which, 
owever pleasing their appearance 


in spring and summer, must, with 
their falling leaves in autumn, ine- 
vitably become *a nuisance, equally 
intolerable to the passenger, and 
injurious to the health of the city. 
The habitations of the poor are 
wretched hovels, crowded together 
in narrow lanes, and seldom con- 
taining more than one or two rooms. 
The greatest contrast to these a- 
bodes of wretchedness, is presented 
by some houses feeing the southern 
ramparts, which, with their adjoin- 
ing gardens, display an attention to 
neatness and elegance very superior 
to the general appearance. In the 
north-west division of Hamburg, or, 
as it is frequently called, the New 
Town , more spacious streets and 
elegant houses, a superior attention 
to arrangement and cleanliness, and 
a more modern style of architecture 
prevails. Some public buildings here 
display an elegant exterior. Areas 
allow a more free circulation of a 
purer air ; an air unsaturated with 
the effluvia of a market, and un- 
tainted with the vapours of a foul 
canal The upper haven, destined 
to receive the produce of the inte- 
rior of Germany, is situated to the 
eastward of the Marsh ; the lower 
haven, for vessels from the lower 
regions of the Elbe and from the 
North Sea, at the opposite extre- 
mity of the same ; both are contain- 
ed within the limits of the fortifica- 
tions, and communicate through ca- 
nals with the greatest part of the 
city. These canals, whilst they cer- 
tainly facilitate the conveyance of 
jjoods into every quarter, must too 
frequently produce q noxious va- 
pour injurious to health ; for though 
the constant action of the tide ought 
to cleanse them of every contingent 
impurity, foul bottoms are occasion- 
ally displayed. The communication 
across these between the streets 
'and lanes is maintained by draw- 
bridges, amounting to upwards of 
80 in number, which consequently 
afford a ready access from one pen- 
insular division to another. 

The principal harbour, in which 
all vessels of burthen are moored, 
lies without the ramparcs, extend- 
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ing from the lower haven to the 
south-west extremity of the city.— 
Here the flags of various nations are 
frequently displayed, as the constant 
arrival or departure of vessels en- 
livens the prospect, and agitates the 
mind of the Hamburger with con- 
tinual hopes and fears. 

The fortifications of Hamburg, to 
which I have frequently alluded, 
consist principally of massy ram- 
parts, and a spacious ditch. Wood- 
en palisades supply the place of the 
former on the side of the havens, 
and the latter occasionally gives 
place to the waters of the Alster 
and the Elbe. The ramparts are 
flanked by 22 bastians mounted with 
several large pieces of ordnance, 
and are guarded in the day-time 
by a hired soldiery, but during the 
night are committed to the protec- 
tion of a civic troop. A spacious 
w?Jk, adorned and shaded with trees 
of various kinds, affords to the in- 
habitants an agreeable promenade 
along the ramparts, and displays 
the variegated beauties of the en- 
virons, as they successively occur. 

By resorting to a boat for a short 
distance on the side of the lower 
haven, or by there taking a circuit- 
ous course through the adjacent 
streets, they may be regularly pe- 
rambulated, and are a favourite re- 
sort of the Hamburgers from every 
quarter of the city. These ramparts 
may indeed be termed more truly 
the ornament than the defence of 
Hamburg ; for in a military point of 
view their importance is indisputa- 
bly small. They were lately aban- 
doned on the first summons to the 
Danes, and in the present state of 
military science can never long 
withstand the attacks of a formida- 
ble army, or avert the dangers of a 
regular siege. Four principal gates 
communicate with the country on 
the land side, two smaller portals 
lead into the marshes, and two 
floed-gates open from the havens 
into the Elbe. To restrain the noc- 
turnal excursions of the inhabitants, 
and prevent the escape of delin- 
quents under the veil of night, these 


various outlets are, during every 
season, with an exception in favor of 
the Stein-Thor leading to die suburb 
St George, closed with the setting 
sun. Though the Stein-Thor is pass- 
able for a small gratuity till mid- 
night, the gates of the outer forti- 
fications are always closed with 
those of the city ; but on the side of 
the Alster, which bounds the sub- 
urb on the north-west, an escape 
into the country is practicable at 
every period of the night 
Though all the principal streets 
of Hamburg are continually crowd- 
ed with passengers, the greatest 
bustle naturally prevails on the side 
of the harbours and in the vicinity 
of the exchange. 

The crowds in Hamburg are 
composed of the industrious and the 
active, employed in the exercise of 
their respective callings; the idle 
rarely mix here with the busy 
throng, the inquisitive still more 
seldom, and mendicants are prohi- 
bited by law. From one o’ckx& till 
three the exchange is resorted to 
by merchants, manufacturers, and 
others interested in the transactions 
of the day. Within the area and 
in the streets adjoining an immense 
concourse is regularly assembled, 
importance in every face, haste in 
every step, eveiy mind agitated by 
the rise or fall of the markets, cal- 
culating on the respective value of 
banco, courant, and specie, or spe- 
culating on the fluctuations of ex- 
change. Yet during the whole of 
my residence in Hamburg it was a 
general complaint, that no business 
could be done ; the aspect of affairs 
during a late important negociadoa 
varied with every mail, and specu- 
lations of all kinds were at a stand. 
If at such a period the exchange 
was continually crowded, what must 
it have been, when Hamburg was 
the emporium of Europe, and en- 
joyed the almost exclusive com- 
merce of the western world 1 
To the mutual jealousies of the 
neighbouring princes, and the inte- 
rest more distant nadons find in the 
security of free commercial cities, 
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the feeble remains of a once formi- 
dable confederacy * owe the conti- 
nuation of that political independ- 
ence of which their less fortunate 
associates have been deprived. A- 
midst the awful convulsions of the 
present moment, so dangerous to 
the liberties of Europe, from the de- 
structive conquests and insatiable 
ambition of hereditary sovereigns 
or of upstart statesmen, of which 
Poland, Switzerland, and Holland 
afford the amplest proofs, should 
these industrious cities submerge 
under the dominion of a crowned 
despot, or a military usurper, their 
commanding situations might in- 
deed retain a trade beneficial to the 
interests of the usurper, but benefi- 
cial to him and his dominions alone. 
The active energies of commerce 
would decay in the grasp of despot- 
ism, wealth would fly before the ar- 
bitrary exactions of th*e rapacious 
invader, and industry would sink 
under the weight of prohibition in- 
jurious to the prosperity of trade. 

The government of Hamburg is 
administered by an elective magis- 
tracy, consisting of four burger- 
masters, twenty-four senators, and 
some other officers of state, who 
possess the right of filling up vacan- 
cies in their own body, and the ex- 
ercise of the whole legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial power. 

The religion of the state is Lu- 
theran, the allied cities having early 
adopted the doctrines of the reform- 
ation, more congenial to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, than the dogmas 
of the court of Rome. 

Engrossed almost solely with com- 
mercial speculations, the citizens of 
Hamburg have totally neglected the 
patronage or cultivation of the arts. 
.-.Among cities of equal celebrity 
scarcely one is so entirely destitute 
of sculpture or paintings worthy of 
the traveller’s attention, whilst lite- 
rature and science have been re- 
garded by the great mass of society' 
with almost equal neglect A mo- 
nument has indeed been erected to 
the memory of Busche, a celebrated 

• • Hairfburg, Lubeck, and Bremen. 
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mathematician and political econo- 
mist, and a pompous cenotaph is an- 
nounced for the tomb of Klopstock, 
the far-famed author of the Mes- 
siah. But whilst national vanity is 
gratified by this display of public 
honours, decreed to the ashes of 
departed genius, emulation rouses 
not the youth of Hamburg to exer- 
tion in the paths of science. Litera- 
ture is still the business of the few, 
not the chosen amusement of the 
many .-.the only certain harbinger of 
general improvement, in the acqui- 
sitions of science, or in the culture 
of national taste. The recreations 
of the Hamburgers consist in far 
more sensual gratifications, in a 
splendid equipage, and a handsome 
villa, in the enjoyment of sumptu- 
ous banquets, and the dangerous but 
too fascinating allurements of play. 
The theatre is by far the most ra- 
tional source of entertainment to 
which they repeatedly resort : but 
the drama affords variety so suited 
to many different tastes, is so uni- 
versal a favourite with the public in 
every civilized community, that a 
recurrence to its amusements in 
any particular society can never be 
considered as a trait of its national 
character in a discriminating point 
of view. 

Hospitality, elsewhere a general 
trait in the mercantile character, 
forms no prominent feature here...- 
The Hamburger is alone accessible 
in his counting house and upon 
’Change. The djor of his town* 
residence or his villa is rarely open- 
ed to the stranger, who approaches 
him with the most respectable in- 
troductions, if he is not still more 
strongly recommended by expected 
advantages in trade. Cold and for- 
mal in his evasions on subjects of 
general enquiry, which he cannot 
or he will not satisfy, he is active 
and warm in his reiterated offers 
of service in every question con- 
nected with commercial advantages, 
or as promising a future extension 
of his trade. He is indefatigable in 
all his mercantile concerns ; these 
alone employ the whole force of his 
genius, and display the energies of 
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each superior mind. The Hamburg- 
ers in general are expert at calcula- 
tion, and acquire with facility the 
principal languages of Europe, the 
two most important branches of 
education, to which the youth des- 
tined for commercial occupations 
can apply. To the merchant alone 
Hamburg will be a city of frequent 
or of chosen resort : the general tra- 
veller will almost constantly consi- 
der it as a mere gate to the conti- 
nent, leading towards prospects of 
superior beauty, and opening into 
far more interesting scenes. 


ACCOUNT OF MRS. RELANY. 

THE venerable and celebrated 
Mrs. Delany, some time deceased, 
and her miraculous hortus siccus, 
are introduced by Dr. Darwin as a 
simile to papyra; but describing a 
totally different art from hers, even 
that of a mere artificial flower- 
maker, this simile, which bears so 
little resemblance to writing and 
printing, forms one of the most cen- 
surable passages in the whole poem. 
Mrs. Delany, in her representation 
of plants and flowers, native and 
exotic, and which fill ten immense 
folio volumes, used neither the wax, 
moss, or wire attributed to her in 
this entirely false description of her 
art. She employed no material but 
paper, which she herself, from her 
knowledge of chemistry, was ena- 
bled to dye of all Hues, and in every 
shade of each ; no implement but her 
scissors, not once her pencil; yet 
never did painting present a more 
exact representation of flowers of 
every colour, size, and cultivation, 
from the simple hedge and field- 
flower, to the most complicated 
foliage that horticulture has multi- 
plied. This lady, once Mrs. Pen- 
darvis, the friend and correspond- 
ent of Swift, and in her later year* 
honoured by the friendship and fre- 
quent visits at Windsor of the king, 
queen, and princesses, began this 
her astonishing self-invented work at 
the age of seventy -four. The poet 


here misrepresents Iter as being as- 
sisted by her virgin train. She had 
no assistant ; no hands, but her own, 
formed one leaf or flower of the ten 
volumes. Her family were morti- 
fied by a description which they 
justly thought degraded her pecu- 
liar art ; and remonstrated with Dr. 
Darwin on the occasion, expressing 
a wish that future editions might 
contain its more just picture on his 
poetic page. He said, the descrip- 
tion in the note was accurate ; but 
that truth in this, as in many other 
instances, being less favourable to 
poetry than fiction, he did not chuse 
to alter the text. 


VACCIOLOUS INOCULATION A PRE- 
SERVATIVE AGAINST PLAGUE. 

DR. DE CARRO, of Vienna, has 
addressed a letter to Dr. Jenner, 
containing the following extraordi- 
nary circumstances, tending to prove 
that the vaccioloua inoculation is a 
preventative of the plague s 

u Your discovery has produced 
some consequences which you sure- 
ly were very far from foreseeing, 
when you made it known to the 
world. I believe that I once men- 
tioned to you, that a French physi- 
cian, Mons.' Lafont, thought he had 
observed, that vaccinated people 
were not attacked by the plague. 
He described to me the facts which 
raised the suspicioif ; they were few, 
and not very conclusive ; but he 
spoke of his new observations with 
modesty and prudence, and thought 
only that the subject deserved his 
further attention. Another physi- 
cian at Constantinople, Mens. Au- 
ban, who never had any communi- 
cation with M. Lafont, who is of 
Salonica, wrote to me about a year 
ago, that he . also had some suspi- 
cion of the cow-pox being a preser- 
vative against the plugue^did not 
mention facts, but said that several 
people had observed the same, and 
many vaccinated themselves as a 
security against the plague. Guess 
what was my astonishment when, a 
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few days ago, I received, through 
the French ambassador at Vienna, 
a packet of Dr. Auban, who begins 
his letter with these words: 4 What 
I had the honour of mentioning to 
you long ago, concerning the cow- 
pox being a security against the 
plague, as a probability, I can now, 
after many experiments, speak of 
almost as a certainty.* He describes 
the facts summarily in his Setter, 
and adds two firocea verbaux , sign- 
ed by him and several witnesses, 
desiring Citizen Champagny and 
myself to give them every possible 
publicity. The proofs are : 

1st 44 Of 6000 vaccinated at Con- 
stantinople, not one has taken the 
plague. 

2d. 44 That infants previously vac- 
cinated have sucked without injury 
the milk of nurses infected with the 
plague. 

3d. 44 That an Italian physician, 
Dr. Valli, who went to Constanti- 
nople to study the plague, was so 
persuaded of the truth of the new 
discovery, that, upon the sole secu- 
rity of having been vaccinated, he 
shut himself up in a lazaretto, and 
had with people attacked with car- 
buncles and buboes various modes 
of contact, without any effect 

4th. 44 That the same Dr. Valli 
inserted into his own hand, a mix- 
ture of variolous and pestilential 
virus, and having felt no effect from 
that trial, he meant the following 
week to insert pestilential virus 
alone. 

5th. 44 That Dr. Auban having 
been informed that in some villages 
near Constantinople the cows were 
subject to some eruptions on theft 
udders, he, with several other gen- 
tlemen of the French embassy, went 
to those villages, and found the cow- 
pox then existing. The report of 
the inhabitants was, that they had 
never seen the plague or the small- 
pox among them, though both these 
diseases made dreadful ravages in 
the vicinity. 

44 Such, my dear sir,” continues 
Dr. De Carro, 44 are the extraordi- 
nary facts which have been com- 
municated to me. I have now and 


then corresponded with M M. La- 
font and Auban ; their correspond- 
ence announces much medical in- 
formation. The second, acquainting 
the world with such an important 
discovery, runs certainly a great 
risk if he deceives it by false and 
hasty observations.” 


SHOW AND USE, AN APOLOGUE. 

ONE morning, lord Richmore, 
coming down to breakfast, was wel- 
comed with the tidings that his fa- 
vourite mare, miss Slim, had 
brought a foal, and also, that a she- 
ass kept for his lady’s use as a milk- 
er, had dropt a young one. His 
lordship smiled at the inequality of 
the presents nature had made him. 
44 As for the foal,” said he to the 
groom, 44 that, you know, has been 
long promised to my neighbour, Mr. 
Scamper. For young Balaam, you 
may dispose of him as you pUftse.” 
The groom thanked his lorasftp, 
and, said he would then give him to 
Isaac the woodman. 

In due sime, miss Slim’s foal, 
which was the son of a noted racer, 
was taken to squire Scamper’s, who 
received him with great delight, 
and out of compliment to the donor 
named him Young Peer. He was 
brought up with at least as much 
care and tenderness as the squire’s 
own children — kept in a warm sta- 
ble, fed with the best of com and 
hay, duly dressed, and regularly 
exerciseo. As he grew up, he gave 
tokens of great beauty. His colour 
was bright bay, with a white star 
on his forehead ; his coat was fine, 
and shone like silk ; and every point 
about him seemed to promise per- 
fection of shape and make. Every 
body admired him as the completest 
colt that could be seen. 

So fine a creatum could not be 
destined to any useful employment. 
After he had passed his third year, 
he was sent to Newmarket to be 
trained for the turf, and a groom 
was appointed to the care of him 
alone. His master, who could not 
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well afford the extjence, saved part 
of it by turning oft a domestic tutor 
whom he kept for the education of 
his sons, and was content with send- 
ing them to the curate of the parish. 

At four years old, Young Peer 
started for a subscription purse, and 
came in second out of a number of 
competitors. Soon after, he won a 
country plate, and filled his master 
with joy and triumph. The squire 
now turned all his attention to the 
turf, made matches, betted high, and 
was at first tolerably successful. A t 
length, having ventured all the mo- 
ney he could raise upon one grand 
match, Young Peer ran on the 
wrong side of the post, was distanc- 
ed, and the squire ruined. 

Meantime young Balaam went in- 
to Isaac’s possession, where he had 
a very different training. He was 
left to pick up his living as he could 
in the lanes and commons ; and on 
the coldest days in winter he had no 
other shelter than the lee side of the 
cott£e, out of which he was often 
ghCrto pluck the thatch for a subsist- 
ence. As soon as ever he was able 
to bear a rider, Isaac’s children got 
upon him, sometimes two or three 
at once ; and if he did not go to their 
mind, a broomstick or bunch of 
furze was freely applied to his hide. 
Nevertheless he grew up, as the 
children themselves did, strong and 
healthy ; and though he was rather 
bare on the ribs, his shape was good 
and his limbs vigorous. 

It was not long before his master 
thought of putting him to some use ; 
so, taking him to the wood, he fast- 
ened a load of faggots on his back, 
and sent him with his son Tom to 
the next town. Tom sold the faggots, 
and mounting upon Balaam, rode him 
home. As Isaac could get plenty of 
faggots and chips, he found it a pro- 
fitable trade to send them for daily 
sale upon Balaam’s back. Having 
a little garden, which from the bar- 
renness of the soil yielded him no- 
thing of value, he bethought him of 
loading Balaam back from town 
with dung for manure. Though all 
he could bring at once was contain- 
ed in two small panniers, yet this in 


time amounted to enough to mend 
the seal of his whole garden, so that 
he grew very good cabbages and 
potatoes, to the great relief of his 
family. Isaac, being now sensible 
of the value of his ass, began to treat * 
him with more attention. He got 
a small stack of rushy hay for his 
winter fodder, and with his own 
hands built him a little shed, of 
boughs and mud in order to shelter 
him from the bad weather. He 
would not suffer any of his family to 
use Balaam ill, and after Ins daily 
joumies he was allowed to ramble 
at pleasure. He was now and then 
cleaned and dressed, and, upon the 
whole, made a reputable figure. Isaac 
took In more land from the waste, 
so that by degrees he became a little 
farmer, and kept a horse and cart, 
a cow, and two or three pigs. This 
made him quite a rich man ; but he 
had always the gratitude to impute 
his prosperity to the good sendees 
of Balaam, the groom’s present; 
while the squire cursed Young Peer 
as the cause of his ruin, and many 
a time wished that his lordship had 
kept his dainty gift to himsell 


HINDOO IDEAS OF RURAL 
BEAUTY. 

SOME readers may be amused 
with the ideas of rural or forest 
beauty, as conceived by a Hindoo 
poet, as they appear in the follow- 
ing passages ot a tale, from that 
language: 

4i There was not, in all thatforest, 
a tree without fruit, or flowers ; nor 
was there one that bore thorns, or 
whose branches were not covered 
with bees. The birds filled the air 
of this delightful place with their 
songs ; it was highly decorated with 
flowers, and clothed with trees, 
whose boughs, covered with the 
blossoms of every season, afforded a 
refreshing shelter. There were 
trees with flowery branches, which 
being gently agitated by the wind, 
were constantly shedding down 
showers of variegated blossoms. 
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There were others arrayed in robes 
of painted flowers, whose sky-touch- 
ing heads were filled with choirs of 
sweetly -singing birds, and on whose 
tender stalks, bending down with 
loads of blossoms, were swarms of 
six-footed honey sippers sweetly 
humming; and there were many 
laces spread with an abundance of 
owers, the sight of which afforded 
the king great pleasure. 

u That forest too abounded in 
trees with lofty trunks, resembling 
the standard of the mighty Eendra, 
and whose flowery branches mutu- 
ally embraced. It was haunted by 
troops of good and evil spirits, by 
tribes of Gandharvas and Apsaras, 
and by numbers of wanton Vanaras 
and Keennaras. The air, which 
was cool, pleasant, fragrant, and 
laden with sweet-scented dust of 
flowers, in moving about the 

r est, passed among the trees, as if 
would sport with them. Such 
was the forest which the king be- 
held; it was pleasantly situated, 
highly raised'on the bank of a river, 
appearing, as it were, like a lofty 
standard.** 


CRITICISM ON KLOPSTOCK’s 
MESSIAH. 

Continued from page 235. 

WITH the fifth book is intro- 
duced the visit of Omnipresence to 
Christ in the garden, the agony and 
bloody sweat The journey of the 
Almighty is announced by ten-thou- 
sanders.„.so Klopstock calls the 
thunders which are heard at his 
setting ofL^and is measured by 
tun-miles, the distance from sun to 
sun. The inhabitants of t^e star 
Adamida see the Godhead passing 
by. This star and our earth are 
twin planets, made at*one time, and 
stocked at one time with similar 
Adams and Eves. In Adamida the 
forbidden fruit has not been gatl*r- 
ed : it is peopled, brim full, with im- 
mortal men, women, and children, 
whose paradisial plenty, poetic piety, 
VOL. it. no. x. 


and patriarchal pleasures, are ele- 
gantly depicted. Criticism willingly * 
winks at the inconsistencies, in fa- 
vour of the attractions of this de- 
scription of Eden retained. 

Abbadona, a penitent fallen angel, 
who comes to behold the agony, 
although an episodical is an interest- 
ing personage : he is always the 
most welcome of the supernatural 
beings. 

In the sixth book the arrestation 
of Jesus takes place. The appari- 
tion of a death-angel to Philo, when 
he threatens the capital punishment 
of Jesus, with the words : w I ap- 
point thee in the valley of Bcnhin- 
non, there shalt tjiou see my face 
again,” is a well projected parody 
of the genius’s appearing to Brutus, 
but it is not fortunately executed ; it 
wants, like every transplantation of 
Klopstock’s, conciseness, simple 
grandeur, and fewness of impres- 
sive ornaments : to# much is said by 
the angel, too many tilings about 
him are described. . The sefpnd 
appearance in the thirteenth canto 
is not better managed. 

The seventh book narrates the 
penitence and self-slaughter of Judas 
tragically and sublimely. The in- 
terference of Portia, the wife of Pi- 
late, at the solicitation of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, to obtain the release 
of the son, is conducted with noble- 
ness, tenderness, and propriety. 
“ The mother of the Uncreated” 
displays a loftiness admired even by 
angels. The scourging, the crown- 
ing with thorns, and the sortition of 
the garments, are hurried over with 
prudent rapidity. Very few pas- 
sages recall Vida’s Christiad : one 
of these is Portia’s dream, which, 
however improved in Klopstock, 
probably results from the lines 

Romanum interea monet ipsa exterrita 
%isis 

Per somnum con j ox, juvenis ne san- 
guine seas 

Pdlluat, abstinent capto, portenta mi- 
. nan 

Magna Deum in aomnis, Stc. 

Christiados, lib. v. 

. 9 
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Tasso and Milton have not con- 
* suited Vida so fruitlessly. 

In the eight book the crucifixion 
is effected. An eclipse produced by 
the miraculous interposition of the 
star Adamida, which Uriel is order- 
ed to guide between the sun and the 
earth, give rise to a fine descrip- 
tion. 


Earth grew still at the sinking twi- 
light: the twilight 

Gloomier, 6tiller the earth. Broad ghast- 
ly shadows, with pale gleams 
Streak’d more dimly and more, flow’d 
troublous over the mountains. 
Dumb withdrew the fowls of heav’n to 
the depths of the forest ; 

Beasts of the field stole fearful to hide 
in the loneliest caverns ; 

Even the worm slunk down. In the 
air reign'd death-like silence. 

Man, slow -breathing, look’d at the hea- 
vens. The gathering darkness 
Now was night. The star stood still 
(so Uriel guided) 

Quenching the $un light wholly. In 
horribly visible midnight 
Veil’d were the world’s wide fields. 

Sound was not. But Jesus 
Hung on the cross, dumb : mixt with his 
blood slow trickled the death sweat. 
Struck, as with judgments of God, earth 
lay. More struck to the inmost 
Stands not a friend by the corse of his 
. far hence early departed 
Friend : nor the man that feels in its 
wholeness the loss of the noble . 
Over the patriot’s urn, who leaves un- 
ended a great deed ; 

Long unmoving, he hangs on the holy 
rum, and weeps not — 

Shudders of anguish seize him at once. 

So broke on a sudden 
Earth from its stillness, and quak'd. 

And with it Golgotha too quak'd 
Up to the cross's summit. Now flow’d 
from the wounds of the victim 
Faster the life everlasting, the streaming 
blood of atonement. 

When the night-wrapt cross, with Gol- 
gotha, quak’d— overshadow’d 
Frightful, a deeper blackness the hill of 
death — overshadow’d 
Deeper blackness the temple, and thee, 
O Jerusalem. Angels 
Even beheld now first their pure light 
fade into evening. 


A French writer,* who flourished 
in this country, has compared the 
Messsiah of the Germans with the 
Mahalfliarat of the Hindoos, and ex- 
tracts from this canto the descrip- 
tion of Christ suffering, in corrobo- 
ration of the analogy : he thinks that 
European religion will one day be 
appreciated at Benares by Klop- 
stock’s pcqm. 

The ninth and tenth books con- 
sist of disjoined anecdotes of men 
and spirits, who come to view the 
crucificinn. Abbadona’s approach 
in the disguise of an angel of light, 
is borrowed from Satan’s visit to 
Uriel, in Milton, and was worth bor- 
rowing. The two devils in the 
Dead Sea rant and roar somewhat 
hyper-tragically ; yet their howling 
suggests a strongly written simile.' 


* 

oe or 


So, when the earth deep quakes,^ 
long-doom’d cities to swallow, * 
And, with the far-cleft region, one < 
the sinfullest sinks— wild 
Peath-shrieks climb with the thunders 
of subterranean ven^ance. 

Once more trembles the card}; once r0n 
sound, mingling in dir^ararii. 
Falling temples of guilt, vail marble, 
palaces shatter’d, 

Wild death-shrieks of the guests-^ale 
fiies the wanderer, bawling. A 

On the whole, these two boaks, 
and especially the latter, havjraJcw 
prominent beauties of sty le tl^of 
conception: they terminate wlen 
Jesus w bowed his head and died?* 
Eleventh book. The mystical 
Christ separates from the dea|l 
body of Jesus, and hovers into tt^ 
holy of holies. The veil of the tem- 
ple rends, an earthquake is felt, 
and many bodies of the saints, whidi 
slept, arise. Not only crowds of 
individuals, who partake tills select 
resurrection, are separately enu- 
merated; the whole process of re- 
vivification is # repeatedly described 
with fatiguing uniformity : it is de- 
tailed with most elegauce in the 
fol^wing instance : 

• Essai Historique sur les Revolu- 
tions Ancicnnes et Modemes. 
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WWe jt t Kachel spake, arose at her 
feet from the still grave, 

Softly aspiring, a cloud, such as roses 
in chalice, an odour, 

As of a vernal bower, that scatters the 
snow of its blossoms. 

Rachel's glory ilfumin’d the swimming 
vapour with lustre 

Golden and bright, as on morning- 
clouds are the fringes of sunshine, 
Curious follows her glance the heaving 
mist ; she beholds it 
Hovering, shapeless as yet : it ascends, 
sinks, glitters — approaches 
Nearer and nearer. She thinks on the 


now come to the sepulchre^,. 44 She 
wrung her hands and tottered, and 
fell to the earth. They held her as 
they could, and sunk with her.” 
They raise her up. She turns on 
John the red dim eye. ■ Behold thy 
mother ! were the words she should 
have utter’d : to rccaU that partirg 
with her dying son, and to mark the 
impotence of consolation in woe like 
her woe. Grief .ever dwells on ti.« 
last words of its object 

To be continued. 


ever changeful creation, 

Aye to remain un fathom’d in small as 
in great — nor imagines 
Yet how nearly akin is the floating ra- 
diant cloudlet. 

Nor into what thy voice, Atoner, is 
soon to transform it — 


Saddle word of his aU might sounds, 
angel is present. 

Rachel swoons — she seems* into tears of 
* extasy melting. 

Flowing adown some shadowy vaHey, 
or airily floating 

Qtta bank of flowers to pause, send 
■Hkwake on the fragrance, 

SRy created. At length she awa- 
kens really — conscious 
Now that her soul has receiv'd its im- 


mortaj and glorified body. 
Heavenward gazes enraptur’d, and 
thanks the giver of life, God. 


The twelfth book contains the bu- 


rial t>f Jesus. 


Its tediousness is sel- 


MEETING BETWEEN ELEPHANTS. 

I 

THE French government having 
caused a male elephant to be pur- 
chased, to replace the one that died 
in the Jardin , dea Plantes some 
months ago, the same had already 
arrived in Paris for some time, and 
was kept in the enclosure of the 
capuchins. At length it was thought 
proper to present him to the female, 
whose state of widowhood he is des- 
tined to console. When first placed 
in the presence of each other it w: s 
judged, that, according to the pei - 
Section of instinct in these animals, 
especially of that organ which in it- 
self comprehends two distinct senses, 
they would have perceived and call- 
ed, as it were, to each other, at a 


"om relieved by eminent passages, 
yet a graceful view is given of the 
angel Chebar. The grief of the 
mother is neither well shown, nor 
well veiled. Klopstock’s attempt 
at a concentration of pathos into a 
single exclamation, about the bloody 
crown , is quite unsuccessful ; it has 
nothing of the Ventrcm ftri of Agrip- 
pina, or the So I am of Cordelia, 
or the 1st Hermann todt ? of his 
own Thusnelda. The filial tender- 
ness of Jesus in recommending, while 
on the cross, to his beloved disciple 
the care of his parent, in the all-ex- 
pressive and affectionate words, 
Behold thy mother , had been narrat- 
ed in the ninth book by Klopstock, 
with the moving simplicity of the 
gospel (John xiXt 27).. Mary has 



distance. But one who was an eye- 
witness of the fact, observes, tha: 
they either did not perceive each 
Other at all, or, if they did, it was 
onjy to retire from each other. The 
distance they were at was but siriall, 
one being in an open stable, and the 
other close by, in the place where 
the public sees them. But for more 
than half an hour, it seemed impos- 
sible, by caresses, by gifts, or by 
blows, to engage them to approach 
each other. This resistance conti- 
nuing so long, recourse was, at 
length, had to a rope, by which the 
new elephant that was in the stable 
was made to go out, to draw him 
near the female. At the moment 
when these two animals perceived 
each other, their first movement 
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was to fly from each other. - Some 
useless attempts were made to bring 
them together ; and when the fe- 
male advanced a few paces to meet 
her new comrade, the latter replied 
by blowing with his trunk, with a 
movement so much bordering upon 
the ill-humoured, that it was mat- 
ter of some surprise, to see the fe- 
male, that heavy, shapeless mass, 
at the other extremity. The 
relater of this fact says, that his 
imagination was as much struck 
w ith it, as if he hacl seen a mountain 
run. He informs us, that he then 
abandoned the place ; but, accord- 
ing to a history of the interview of 
the two elephants, related in the 
Gazette de France the next day, in 
the issue, the new comer testified a 
sensible joy in observing the com- 
panion that was destined for him. 


MUSIC. 

THE earlier writers on music, 
And even Kircher a modern, have, 
in their division of it, distinguished 
it into mundane, humane, and poli- 
tical ; and Cicero de Repub. lib. iL 
says that what in music is termed 
harmony, is in the government of a 
city called concord ; of the latter of 
these distinctions it maybe observed, 
that Shakespeare has shown himself 
not a little fond of it ; as in Henry 
V. act. i. sc. 2. 

For government, though high and low 
and lower, q 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congruing in a full and natural dose. 
Like music. 

And again, in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, act L sc. 3. 

T ake but degree away .untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows. 

The same fanciful notion seems also 
alluded to by Milton. 

orders and degrees 

\r not with liberty, but well consist. 

Par. Lost, b. v. 1. 792. * 


It may be thought not unworthy 
of remark, that in the passage first 
cited, as well as in Mr. Pope’s ode 
for St Cecilia’s day, the word con- 
sent is mistaken for concent , from 
the Latin concensus , a concert of 
music. 


MATTHEW prior’s EPITAPH. 

PRIOR’S epitaph, by himself 
prefixed to his poems beneath his 
print, 

“ Nobles and commons, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve. 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 

is said to have been taken feom a 
Scotch epitaph in the church-yard 
of Dundee. 

Here lies a man 
Corn’d of Adam and of Eve, 

If any will climb higher, 

I give him leave. 


AN INFERNAL MACHINE. 

THE journalist of the reign of 
Henry the third of France, under 
the month of September, 1787^ re- 
cords the execution of a Norman* 
who invented an infernal machine, 
which he caused to be conveyed to 
the Seigneur de Millan d’Allegre.... 
It was a box, containing thirty-six 
pistol barrels, each of them loaded 
with a couple of bullets. This box 
was so contrived that on opening it 
each of these barrels was to dis- 
charge its contents, at the same mo- 
ment, firing off seventy-two balls.... 
It was sent with a forged letter, as 
from his sister, signifying, that she 
desired his acceptance of a curio- 
sity, which the bearer would instruct 
him how to open. This bearer was 
the inventor’s servant, who had been 
taught the manner of opening the 
box, but was a stranger as to what 
it contained. Accordingly, it wa\ 
opened by De Millan ’s direction and 
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his presence^ when the pistols 
were aU discharged, but the gentle- 
man and the servant happened to be 
only slightly wounded. The inventor 
was thereupon apprehended and de- 
servedly broken upon the wheel for 
his invention. 


COLD AFFUSION USED MEDICIN- 
ALLY BY MAHOMET. 

GAGNIER, in his life of Maho- 
met taken from the Arabic writers, 
gives a detailed account of the pro- 
phet’s last illness, which has all the 
appearance of truth, being attended 
by none but natural circumstances. 
He was attacked on the 27th of the 
month Safer, with a head-ache and 
slight fever, at the house of one of 
his wives. On the 29th, growing 
worse, he was taken to the house of 
his wife Ayesha. On that day, says 
A1 Jannabi, his fever became so 
great, that no one could feel his 
pulse, or lay a hand on Ills breast, 
without undergoing an insupportable 
heat. In order to moderate the ex- 
treme burning which tormented him, 
he said to his wives, “ Pour water 
upon me, as much as seven large 
leathern bottles full, that if possible 
I may be refreshed sufficiently to be 
able to speak to the people, and de- 
clare the last words of my testa- 
ment” This was done, and he found 
himself greatly relieved. On the 
day following, the first of Rabi, 
Mahomet rose, and leaning on the 
shoulders of two persons, went to 
the mosque. He there made a long 
discourse, and gave several direc- 
tions. On the following days he con- 
tinued to pray in public, till the 
third day before his death, which 
happened on the 12th of Rabi, the 
15th from his first seizure. We are 
not told whether the affusion was 
repeated, or any other means were 
emplo) cd ; but the effect of this ope- 
ration seems for the time to have 
been very salutary, and it was pro- 
bably a well-known remedy in that 
country. Mahomet, amorg his other 


qualities, is said to have possessed 
great skill in physic. 


NUTRIMENT FROM BONES. 

IT is a truth generally admitted, 
that the bones of animals contain a 
substance essentially nutritive $ but 
unto the present time this truth has 
added nothing to our modes of pro- 
curing aliment in common use, bones 
have not the less been an article of 
loss in our public and private eco- 
nomy. Papin, who wished to extract 
this nutritive substance, conceived 
the idea of the digester, which bears 
his name. Some ingenious men have 
endeavoured to bring that machine 
to perfection ; but it still remains 
only an apparatus of physics ; it is 
by much too complicated to be 
adopted for domestic purposes. Since, 
Papin, Messrs. Proust, Darcet, Pel- 
letier, and other scientific charac- 
ters in France, have attempted to 
obtain the jelly of bones by more 
simple methods ; but their labours 
fie buried in large scientific collec- 
tions, and alimentary economy has 
not hitherto made use of those 
fortunate discoveries that science 
had made. Citizen Cadet de Vaux, 
superintends of the military hos- 
pital of Paris, See. having long turn- 
ed his thoughts to the enormous 
Waste that is made of bones, and on 
the means of ameliorating the su >- 
sistence of the indigent classes, the 
sick poor, See. gives it as his opinion, 
that the only method to extract, 
with ease, the nutritive substance 
from bones, is to pulverize them.«.. 
The author has made his experi- 
ments and observations the subject 
of a memoir which he has lately 
published. In this he acknowledges 
himself indebted to the dog for the 
idea of pulverization. He lurcher 
observes, that one pound of bones 
will furnish as much broth as six 
pounds of meat, and that the broth 
of bones, considered as an article of 
diet, is preferable to the broth of 
meat. He likewise pronounces this 
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branch of economy pregnant with 
valuable resources to small families 
in towns, to villagers in the country, 
and to civil and military hospitals, 
to soldiers in camp or in a besieged 
city, and to the mariner in long voy- 
ages. The author then treats at 
large of the virtues of bone-broth, 
&c. &c. It appears from the notes, 
that Citizen Regnault, proprietor of 
a considerable foundery at Paris, 
desirous to extend the discovery of 
Citizen Cadet de Vaux, has caused 
a pestle and mortar to be founded 
for this particular purpose, and with 
a view to realise the object of his 
useful labours. 


A CAVERN NEWLY DISCOVERED. 

THERE has lately been discover- 
ed in the territory of Falcion, a vil- 
lage distant about two leagues from 
Kice, a cavern, the entrance to 
which is formed by a very narrow 
aperture. The interior of this ca- 
vern, of which neither the depth 
nor extent are, as yet, known, ex- 
hibits a number of vast compart- 
ments that resemble temples, deco- 
rated with columns formed by the 
crystallization of waters. One single 
hall or saloon will contain about 
400 persons. The reflection is so 
strong that it requires but very lit- 
tle light to illumine the interior in a 
very splendid style. Only a small 
number of curious adventurers have 
as yet entered it, among whom are 
a poet and a Roman designer, both 
of whom speak of it with rapture 
and astonishment A certain gene- 
ral, whose name is not mentioned, 
purposes speedily to make a descent 
into it, and to draw up a circum- 
stantial report of whatever interest- 
ing particulars he may discover. 


SIMILIES or HOMER, VIRGIL, AND 
MILTON, DRAWN FROM FIRE 
AND FLAME. 

THE element of fire, by the vio- 
Tce and rapidity of its action, and 


the splendour it gives to objects* 
when excited to combustion, is ca-^ 
pable of affording a variety of strik- 
ing images for poetical comparison. 
These have not escaped the notice 
of that original observer of nature, 
Homer, whose imagination seems to 
have been durably impressed with 
whatever the various scenery in 
which he was conversant could offer 
to captivate the attention, or interest 
the feelings. 

The appearance, not unfrequent 
in a hot and dry climate, of a wood 
on fire, has suggested to him three 
similes, in one of which, the splen- 
dour , and in the others the violence 
of the flames, are the circumstances 
of resemblance. In that clutter of 
striking similies, by which the first 
advance of the Grecian army to bat- 
tle is distinguished, we meet with 
the following ; 

As when on mountain tops devouring 
fire 

Consumes a spacious forest; from afar 
The splendour gleams : so from the po- 
lish’d brass. 

As on they march’d, the dazzling lustra 
round 

Flash’d up to heaven. II. ii. p. 455. 

The pursuit of die Trojans by 
Agamemnon gives occasion to die 
same image, except that a thicket 
is represented as the scene of con- 
flagration, rather than a tall wood, 
to favour the resemblance, consist- 
ing in quick and frequent over- 
throw: 

As when devouring flames a thicket 
seize, 

This way and that, by whirling winds 
dispers’d ; 

Beneath the fiery force the shrubs 
around 

Fall by the roots : thus by Atrides’ arro 
The heads of flying Trojans low wen 
laid. 

II. xi. 155. 

The poet rises in diction and ima- 
gery, where Achilles, in like man- 
ner, is painted as dealing destruction 
all around in the midst of the Tro- 
jan host : 
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As on some and hlH a ragping fire 
Rons madly through the dells, till all the 
wood 

Is wrapt m flame, while by the wind 
convolv’d, 

This way and that the fiery flakes are 
hurl’d: 

So raged on every side the deathful 
spear. II. ax. 490. 

The scene is here very distinctly 
painted: the fire runs along the 
woody hollows interposed between 
the several summits of the moun- 
tain, and, aided by the eddying 
winds, spreads through all the ex- 
tent of grove. 

Mr. Pope has, however, confused 
the picture, by speaking of the flame 
flying up the mountain o’er the stub- 
ble y and entirely drops the striking 
and appropriate action of the wind. 
The resemblance in this simile is 
not confined to the destructive force 
of the fire ; but the glittering of the 
yulcanian spear was undoubtedly 
meant to be compared to the light 
of the conflagration. 

Virgil has imitated this and the 
preceding passages, and has enrich- 
ed and extended the simile, by the 
figure of the author of the confia-' 
gration, triumphing in the success 
of his purpose : 

Ac velnt optato, vends zstate coortis, 
Dispersa immittit sylvis incendia pastor; 
Correptis subito mediit, extenditur una 
Horrida per latos acies V ulcania campos: 
lile aedens victor flammas despectat 
o van tea. 

Non ali ter sociura virtus coit omnis in 
uuum ; 

Teque juv&t, Palla. iEar. x. 404. 

As when in summer welcome winds 
arise, 

The watchful shepherd to the forest 
flies, 

And fires the mid-most plants; conta- 
gion spreads, 

And catching flames infect the neigh- 
bouring heads ; 

Around the forest flies the furious blast, ~ 
And all the leafy nation sinks at last, / 
And V ulcan rides in triumph o’er the i 
waste : 

The pastor pleas’d with his dire victory. 
Beholds the satiate flames in sheets as- 
cend the sky: 


So Pallas' troops their scatter’d strength 

unite, 

And pouring on their foes, their prince 
delight. 

D&yi>bh> 

Neither this version, nor Pitt’s,’ 
has done justice to the figure of the 
shepherd, who, rejoicing in his con- 
quest, looks down upon tne triumph - 
mg flames. The application to Pal- 
las, however, does not seem very 
happy, since the prince was himself 
actively engaged as the leader and 
example of the war ; and did not 
sit, like the shepherd, a tranquil 
spectator of the mischief he had only 
set in motion. 

It may be proper to observe, res- 
pecting Virgil, that he has given a 
still finer and more elaborate des- 
cription of a grove on fire, though 
not for the purpose of simile, in the 
second Georgic. 

Three other different similes de- 
rived from burning, are supplied by 
the exhaustless invention of Homer. 
The first is taken from a city on 
fire ; and its application is to the 
Ajaxes, pressed by the assailing 
Trojans, as they retreated with the 
body of Patroclus : 

The furious war pursued : like rapid 
fire, 

That in its sudden rage a city bums, 
While in the mighty blaze the domes 
around 

In ruin sink, and roaring winds con- 
spire 

To fan the flame ; thus, as they slow 
retir’d, 

The horrid din of mingled steeds and 
men 

Tumultuous follow'd. II. xvii. 736. 

The numerous islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, in Homer's time, the 
seat of continual war and rapine, 
of mutual predatory invasions, and 
reciprocal leagues of defence, fur- 
nished a frequent spectacle of what 
the poet has represented in the fol- 
lowing lively pictures : 

As from a town invested by the foe, 
On some lone isle, the distant smoke 
ascends. 
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When all day long they strive in bloody 
fight ; 

Now, as the sun declines, the turrets 
round 

Blaze thick, and high the sparkling 
flames arise, 

That haply, neighboring friends, the 
signal seen, 

May launch their warlike ships, and 
succour bring . 

So from the hero’s head the dazzling 
ray 

Flash’d up to heav’n. II. xvul 207. 

I doubt not here, that the poet 
associated in his mind the occasion 
of these two luminous appearances, 
that from the besieged town, and 
from the head of Achilles, as both 
connected with succour and relief ; 
though, in fact, Achilles was about 
to bestow aid, while the purpose of 
the town was to demand it. These 
slight and imperfect associations are 
conformable to the operations of a 
mind hurried along by a variety of 
quick and strong conceptions. 

The remaining simile likewise is 
derived from the stock of ideas 
which the Grecian bard gained 
from his maritime situation. 

As shines the light to sailors on die 
main 

OS fire enkindled on the lofty top 
Of some lone hill ; while tempests far 
to sea 

Bear them unwilling from their friends 
away : 

So from the burnish’d shield a dazzling 
light 

Flash’d to the sky. II. xix. 375. 

The whole resemblance here con- 
sists in the objects themselves : one 
light compared to another. 

from rocks and mountains. 

These noble and striking objects 
have afforded fewer images of simi- 
litude to the epic poets than might 
have been expected. The want qf 
motion was probably the cause of 
their being found so little applicable 
to the purposes of heroic action ; 
and this idea seems confirmed by 
the circumstance that, among the 


few similes from this source to be 
met with, the greater share have 
motion artificially, as it were, intro- 
duced into them. One of these only, 
but that a capital one, is from Ho- 
mer : 

As when a torrent, swoln by mighty 
rains, 

A rock’s round fragment from its stony 
bonds 

Rends on the mountain’s brow ; it bursts 
away 

And flies high -bounding, while beneath 
its shocks 

The wood re-echoes; still it sweeps 
along, 

Till at the plain arriv’d, no more it rolls, 
Though launch’d with force : so Hector, 
threat’ning loud 

Swift to the tents and ships to hew his 
way, 

Close on the phalanx stopt. 

II. xiii. 137. 

This is imitated by Virgil in the 
following passage : 

Ac veluti mentis saxum de vertice 
prxeeps 

Cum ruit avulsutn vento, seu turbidus 
imber 

Proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa vetustas: 
Vertur in abruptum magno mons impro- 
bus actu, 

Exsultatque solo, sylvas, annenta, viros- 

q** 

Involvens secum : disjecta per agmina 
Tumus 

Sic urbis ruit ad moros. An. xii. 684. 

As when, by age, or rains, or tem- 
pests, torn, 

A rock from some high precipice is borne; 
Trees , herds, and swains, involving in the 
sweep, 

The mass flies furious from the aerial 
steep; 

Leaps down the mountain's side with 
fnany a bound 

In fiery whirls, and smokes along the 
ground : 

So to the city, thro* the cleaving train, 8cc. 

Pitt. 

In comparing these two similes, 
Mr. Pope gives the most decided 
preference to that of Homer ; and, 
in his translation, he has laboured 
with his utmost art to represent it 
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with every advantage. His princi- 
pal reason for preferring that of 
the Grecian poet is, that it contains 
more points of likeness ; as, first, 
the descent of Hector from the 
Grecian wall, as well as his rapid 
motion ; and then, his sudden stop, 
in front of the closely-wedged pha- 
lanx of the Ajaxes : so for his ob- 
servations seem just '; but I confess 
1 cannot enter into what lie suppo- 
ses the happiest branch of resem- 
blance, the immobility of both when 
so stopped, “ the enemy being as 
unable to move him back, as he to 
pet forward :* conformably to which 
idea, he says in his translation : 

— S o Hector — tljeir whole force he 
proved, 

Resistless when he rag’d, and when he 
stopt, unmov’d. 

But I find nothing like this in the 
original ; for Homer, after making 
him first stand firm, represents the 
Greeks as advancing and pushing 
him from them, when he draws back 
enraged. 

Another difference between the 
two poets is apparent ; which is, that 
Homer, painting, as usual, after na- 
ture, gives no circumstance which 
exceeds the bounds of strict proba- 
bility ; whereas Virgil falls into 
manifest exaggeration, his rocky 
mass being converted, in its descent, 
into a mountain, bearing with it not 
only men and herds, but whole 
woods. 

The English poet appears with 
his accustomed dignity and origina- 
lity after these great masters, tak- 
ing, at most, a hint from them, ex- 
panded into much superior gran- 
deur. When Satan recoils from 
the stroke of Abdiel, it is 

— ■ ■ As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing 
way, 

Sidelong had pushed a mountain from 
his seat 

Half sunk with all his pines. 

Par. L. vi. 195. 

He is more of a copyist in his imi- 
VOL II. no. x. 


tation of one of the most sublime and 
highly wrought similies in Virgil, 
where Aeneas moves triumphant to 
the combat with Tumus : 

Laetitia exultans, horrendumque into- 
nat armis, 

Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, aut 
ipse coruscis 

Cum fremit ilicibus quantus, guadetque 
nivali 

Vertiee se attolleus pater Apenninus ad, 
auras. >£x. xiiL 700. 

He springs to fight, exulting in his 
force; 

His jointed armour rattles in the course. 
Like Eryx, or like Athos, great he shows, 
Or father Xppcnine, when white with 
snows. 

His head divine, obscure in clouds he 
hides, , 

And shakes the sounding forest on his 
sides. Dryden. 

The repetition of the word yuan* 
tus in point of language , and the 
circumstance of the rustling ilex- 
wood, compared to the rattling of 
weapons, in point of idea, are beau- 
ties scarcely to be surpassed. 

Milton did not require the same 
variety of imagery for his purpose, 
which was only to give a striking 
idea of strength and stability. 

—On th* other side Satan alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d. 

His statue reach’d the sky, and on his 
crest 

Sat Horror plum’d. Par. L. iv 585. 

The sublimity of description is 
here expended upon the figure of 
Satan himself, and the mountains 
are only allusively, as it were, in- 
troduced like well-known and fami- 
liar objects. Indeed, considering 
the superior magnitude of the real 
figure, the resembling one could on- 
ly be employed for illustration. 


VANITY OF RICHARDSON. 

THERE are certain sensations, 
which we are compelled to des- 
10 
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cribe by popular language, but 
which, as they can never be expe- 
rienced by persons of vulgar feeling, 
are considerably injured by the 
terms we employ. Such is that 
consciousness of their own merits 
which some men of genius have not 
only felt, but which they have even 
expressed ; we have usually termed 
this vanity , but vanity, in the accu- 
rate definitions of our great lexico- 
grapher, is a 44 petty pride ; pride 
exerted upon slight grounds.” It 
may even be said to consist merely 
in fancied excellence ; but when the 
excellence is real, the consciousness 
is injuriously termed vanity; here 
we can evidently feel an essential 
difference, but language affords no 
appropriate term. We may esteem 
and applaud ourselves, without va- 
nity. I make this preliminary ob- 
servation, that it may not be consi- 
dered tliat I mean to degrade the 
character of Richardson, than whom 
I place few higher in the scale of 
human excellence. ' 

An excessive fondness for his own 
works distinguished this Shake- 
speare of novel-writing. Johnson 
has anticipated me in some anec- 
dotes, which I received from the 
same authentic source as himself. 
I refer to his life by Boswell, vol. iii. 
p. 2 75. The Titerary lady,* 1 who 
is Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, so justly 
valued by Johnson, was a regular 
visitor at Richardson’s house, and 
she can scarcely recollect one visit 
which was not taxed by this author’s 
reading one of his voluminous let- 
ters, or two, or three, if his auditor 
was quietrand friendly. 

The extreme delight which he 
felt, on a review of his own works, 
appears by the works themselves. 
Each is an e\ idence of what some 
will deem a violent literary vanity. 
To Pamela is prefixed a letter from 
the editor (who we weil know to 
be the author) consisting of one of 
the most minutely-laboured panegy- 
rics of the work itself, that ever the 
blindest idolater of some ancient 
classic paid to the object of his 
phrenetic imagination. He has, in 
’several places, contrived to repeat 


the striking parts of the narrative, 
which shows his fertility of imagina- 
tion, to great advantage. To the 
author’s own edition of his Clarissa 
is appended an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the sentiments dis- 
persed throughout the work ; and 
such' was the fondness that dictated 
this voluminous arrangement, that 
the most trivial and familiar apho- 
risms, such as “ habits are not easily 
changed”.... 44 men are known by 
their companions,” 6c c. seem alike 
to be the object of their author’s ad- 
miration. This collection of senti- 
ments, said indeed to have teen sent 
to him anonymously, is curious and 
precious; and shows the value of 
the work, by the extensive grasp of 
that mind which could think so 
forcibly on such numerous topics. 
And in his third and final labour, to 
each volume of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son , is not only prefixed a complete 
index, with as much exactness as if 
it were a history of England, but 
there is also appended a list of the 
similes and allusions in the volume ; 
some of which do not exceed three 
or your, in nearly as many hundred 
pages. 

Literary history does not record 
a more singular example of that 
self-delight^ which an author has 
felt on a revision of his works ; a 
delight, which we should be for from 
terming vanity ; which probably 
was an intense pleasure ; which 
produced his voluminous labours; 
and which may certainly be envied; 
because not experienced, by some 
few writers, of not inferior genius 
to Richardson himself 


A DESCRIPTION OF BUXTON, BY 
MR. KRSKINK, IN IMITATION 
OF JOHNSON’S STYLE. 

FORTUNE often delights to ex- 
alt what nature has neglected, and 
that renown, which cannot be claim- 
ed by intrinsic excellence, is often 
derived from accident. 44 The Ru- 
bicon was ennobled by the passage 
of Cesar,” and the bubbling up of 
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& stream in the middle of a lime- 
quarry, has given celebrity to Bux- 
ton. 

The waters, in which it is agreed 
no mineral properties reside, and 
which seem to have no letter claim 
to superior heat than what is deriv- 
ed from comparing them with the 
almost Siberian atmosphere that 
surrounds them, are said, however, 
to possess a spirit, which, though loo 
volatile and unknown to receive a 
name from the chemists of graver 
ages, have, in this fanciful sera, when 
macaroni philosophers hold flirta- 
tion with science, takeq the lead of 
all the other elements, and those 
whose nerves have found no relief 
in change of sky, or variety, seek for 
a refuge here in fixed (dr . 

Amazing, indeed, is the avidity 
with which all ranks of mankind 
seek after that health, which they 
have voluntarily alienated to dis- 
ease. Like methodists, who hope 
for salvation through faith without 
works, invalids come here in hopes 
to find in the well, that vigour they 
lost in the bowl ; and to absorb in 
the bath, the moisture that evapo- 
rated at the ball, or in the stews. 

For this purpose, they venture to 
this dreary spot, which contem- 
plates, with envy, the highlands of 
Scotland; surrounded by barren 
mountains, beaten by storms almost 
perpetual....where scarce an inhabi- 
tant is to be seen, unless when the 
sun (whose appearance is justly 
considered as one of the wonders of 
the Peak) draws them out, from a 
curiosity natural to man, to wonder 
into what cavern the storm has re- 
tired. Yet this is summer ; and if the 
winter holds its natural proportion, 
the inhabitants of the hall, who are 
not thirty yards from the well, must 
pass months without any communi- 
cation with it. Yet here, the same 
folly which created disease, for the 
cure of which so much is suffered, 
obstructs the operation of the reme- 
dy from which so much is hoped. 
Animated by the appetite, which 
even the diluent powers of common 
water, assisted by the vibrations of 
exercise, and the collisive hilarity of 


reciprocal salutation, would give to 
a body obstructed by gluttony and 
rest, they devour, with delirious 
hunger, a farinaceous sponge*, with 
its interstices undulated in butter, 
which might smile with contempt at 
the perestaltic exertions of an ele- 
phant, and of which the digestion 
would be no less an evil, than the 
obstruction : if obstructed, it convul- 
ses the stomach with rancid exha- 
lations ; and if by its gravity it finds 
its way to the bowels, it tumefies 
flatulent paroxysms: by its deten- 
tion in both, it becomes acrimonious 
and mephytic ; and while its fumes 
arise and salute the brain with palsy, 
its caput mortuum descends, and 
lays the foundation of fistula. Very 
providentially, however, the evils of 
breakfast are not aggravated by the 
dinner. Dinner is rather a cere- 
mony here, than K a repast ; and 
those who are delicate and sick ac- 
quire popularity, by disseminating 
among the multitude that food, 
which nothing but rude health, both 

6f body and mind, could digest 

When it is finished, the chaplain 
calls upon the company to be thank- 
ful for what they have received ; and 
the company, remembering they 
have breakfasted, join in the thanks- 
giving. 

The evils of the day are likewise 
happily alleviated by the early hour 
of going to bed ; and if sleep for- 
sakes the pillow, fancy itself cannot 
charge it upon the supper. There 
are, notwithstanding, here, upwards 
of two hundred people, who, by talk- 
ing continually of how much nature 
has left undone, and how little art 
has done for the place, increase the 
spleen they hope to cure at it ; who 
speak with rapture of the beauties 
and pleasures of Matlock, which, 
though within their reach, they 
never go to ; and who, hoping, by 
the power of imagination, to convert 
a smoking cauldron into a cold 
bath, relax, and wash to sensitive 
agony, those fibres, which require 
the tension of the bow-string, and tha 
rigour of steel 1 

* MulEns. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN STORES 
AND OTHER SUBSTANCES SAID 
TO HAVE FALLEN FROM THE 
CLOUDS, AND OF THE SEVERAL 
THEORIES ADOPTED BY PHILO- 
SOPHERS TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
PHENOMENA. 

Continued from page 231. 

THE concordance of a variety of 
facts, which we brought together in 
t ur last number, seems to render it 
almost indisputable, that certain 
stones and other substances have, at 
different periods, fallen on the earth. 
Many chemists and natural philoso- 
phers have so far given credit to the 
documents upon which the several 
histories are founded, as to seek after 
and obtain some of these substances, 
in order that they might examine 
and analyze their component parts. 
It rbmains, therefore, for us to pre- 
sent the reader with a brief account 
of what has lieen done in this res- 
l>ect, and then to lay before him the 
several theories adopted to account 
for their origin. 

According to Count de Boumon, 
under whose notice several of the 
stones, said to have fallen on the 
earth, have been brought, the stones 
from Benares are entirely covered 
with a thin black crust, without the 
smallest gloss ; and their surface is 
sprinkled over with small asperities, 
which cause it to feel like fish-skin. 

Their internal appearance is of a 
gre\ ish ash colour, and of a granu- 
lated texture, similar to that of a 
coarse gritstone ; they appear to be 
composed of four different substan- 
ces, which may be easily distinguish- 
ed by making use of a lens. 

One of these substances appears 
in the form of small globular bodies 
of various sizes, from that of a small 
pin's head to that of a pea, or even 
larger. They are of a brown or grey 
colour, and completely opaque..^. 
When broken, they show a fine, 
smooth, compact grain, hating a 
small degree of lustre, resembling, 
in some measure, that of enamel..... 
Their hardness is such, as to act iu 


some degree upon glass, and they 
will give faint sparks when struck 
with steel. 

Another of them is a martial py- 
rites, of an indeterminate form ; its 
colour is a •reddish yellow, slightly 
inclining to that of nickel, or to that 
of artificial pyrites. The texture of 
of this substance is granulated, and 
not very strongly connected : when 
pounded, it is black. This pyrites 
is not attractable by the magnet. 

The third of these substances con- 
sists of small particles of iron, in a 
perfectly metallic state, so that they 
may be easily flattened or extended 
by means of a hammer. These par- 
ticles give to the whole mass of the 
stone the property of being attract- 
able by the magnet 

The three substances just describ- 
ed, are united together by means of 
a fourth, which is nearly of an earthy 
consistence. 'Flic black crust with 
which the surface of the stones is 
coated, although it is so thin, emits 
bright sparks when struck with 
steeL It may be broken by a stroke 
with a hammer, and seems to pos- 
sess the same properties as the black 
oxide of iron. When breathed on, 
they do not emit an argillaceous 
smell : the same remark may be ap- 
plied to all the others. The specific 
gravity of the Benares stones is 
3,352. 

To be continued. 


LIST Or NEW PUBLICATIONS IK. 

JULY. 

THE Editor of the Literary Ma- 
gazine believing that a monthly list 
of new publications w’ill be accept- 
able to his subscribers, as a gene- 
ral reference in the selection of books 
to purchase, and as exhibiting a to- 
lerably correct view of the prevail- 
ing taste for reading, and progress 
of literature in the United States, 
has determined to appropriate tiro 
or three pages in each number to 
that purpose, and invites authors and 
publishers to communicate notices of 
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works printed, in the press, or about 
to be put to press, and they will al- 
ways be faithfully inserted, free of 

expence. The present catalogue 

must necessarily be imperfect, but 
from the friendly assistance of the 
publishers in the different towns, 
he hopes, with the next number, to 
present a complete list of all the 
books that have been printed in the 
United States within the month. 

Travels in Turkey, Asia Minor* 
Syria, and across the desart into 
Egypt, in company with the Turkish 
army, and the British military mis- 
sion, by William Witman, M. D 

Humphreys. 

The Pleasures of Hope, and Plea- 
sures of Memory, in one volume, 
elegantlv printed on fine wove pa- 
per. ....Maxwell. 1 dollar. 

The Works of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, 2 vols. 8vo — Maxwell. 
5 dollars. 

The Holy Bible, in 4 vols. 8vo 

Johnsons. 10 dollars. 

Armstrong and Green’s Poems, 
with a Drefatory essay by Dr. Aiken, 
1 vol. l2mo. — Johnsons. 1 dollar. 

The first volume of Scott’s Com- 
mentary on the old and new Testa- 
ment..... Woodward ; by subscription. 

Clavigero’s History of Mexico, 
3 vols. 8vo. illustrated with plates 
and other engravings—Dobson. 9 
dollars. 

The Christian’s Looking Glass, 
or the Timorous Soul’s Guide ; be- 
ing a description of the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart, by the 
Rev. T. Priestley, in two parts— .D. 
Hogan. Price 75 cents. 

Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Dar- 
win, chiefly during his residence at 
Lichfield, with anecdotes of his 
friends, and criticisms on his wri- 
tings, by Anna Seward, 1 vol. 8va— 
H. Maxwell, M. Carey* S. F. Brad- 
ford, T. & W. Bradford, and D. 
Hogan. 2 dollars. 

Christian Philosophy, or an at- 
tempt to display, by internal testi- 
mony, the evidence and excellence 
if Revealed Religion, by Vicessimus 
Knox, D. D. first American edition, 
with a translation of all the Greek 


and Latin quotations annexecL—D. 
Hogan. 1 dollar. 

Eccentric Biography, or memoirs 
of remarkable Female Characters, 
ancient and modem, including act- 
resses,adventurers, authoresses, for- 
tune-tellers, gipsies, dwarfs, swin- 
dlers and vagrants, &c— Hum- 
phreys. 1 dollar. 

East’s Reports of Cases argued 
and determined in the court of king’s 
bench in Michaelmas, Hilary, and 
Easter terms, in 43d year of George 
3d, 1802 — 1803 ; third volume— 
Byrne & Hudson. 

The Citizen of the World, or 
Letters from a Chinese Philosopher 
residing in London to his friends in 
the East, by Oliver Goldsmith, 2 
vols. 12ma 2 dollars— Conrad & ca 

The Elements of Euclid, the er- 
rors corrected by Robert Simson, 

M. D. To this edition are also add- 
ed, the Elements of plane and spher- 
ical Trigonometry. 8va 2 dollars 50 
ceuts—.Conrad & ca 

A Map of Louisiana, compiled 
from a manuscript French map, Mr. 
Murray’s map of the United States, 
and Hutchinson’s map of the Missis- 
sippi, &c. and compared with the 
documents laid before Congress, 
1803 ; drawn by Samuel Lewis ; 
mounted on rollers. 1 doll. 25 cents. 
-...Conrad Sc ca 

Hie Constitutions of the United 
States, according to the last amend- 
ments, to which are prefixed the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution, the ordi- 
nance for the Government of the 

N. W. Territory, an act concerning 
the District of Columbia, an act to 
incorporate the City of Washing- 
ton, the proposed Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, and an act 
providing for the Government of 
Louisiana. 1 dollar— .Conrad & ca 

The American Distiller, or the 
theory and practice of distilling, ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries and 
improvements, including the most 
approved method of constructing 
Stills, and of rectification, by Mi- 
chael Kraft of Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
Distiller, illustrated with copper- 
plates. 2 dollars.— Dobson. - 
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Ill TIE PRESS. 

Moore’s Translation of Anaereon 
~...MaxweH 

Volney’s Travels in the United 
States, 1 vol. 8vo.....Conrad & co. 

r rhe Soldier’s Daughter, a co- 
medy, by Richard Cumberland, esq. 
^Longworth, New- York. 

Little’s (alias Moore’s) Poems..... 
Maxwell 

The second volume of Marshall’s 
Life of Washington~...Wayne. 

John Conrad 8c co. have made ar- 
rangements with Dr. Barton to pub- 
lish a semi-annual work, on the plan 
of the New-York Medical Reposi- 
tory, the London Medical Journal, 
fee. It is contemplated to publi^i 
the first volume early in the winter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. THE Editor has just received a 
very flattering letter, accompanied 
with two small pamphlets, from the 
borders of the Mississippi. The 
writer is assured that no applause 
can be more acceptable than that 
which is obtained from such men as 
himself!....* Tis fame indeed when the 
praise -worthy praise. It is with 
great reluctance that he reminds 
his correspondent of that political 
neutrality to which he has condemn- 
ed himself, and which obliges him 
to decline the introduction of the 
Savours sent him. No one can be 
more sensible than he is of the me- 
rit of the performances alluded to, 
as specimens of eloquence ; and he 
would willingly adorn his pages with 
the whole or part of them, if he 
were not under a moral necessity 
of silence. Should his correspond- 
ent find time or inclination to send 
any thing of a popular and general 
nature, the production of his own or 
any of his friends, it will be receiv- 
ed with gratitude and pleasure. 

Valverdi has received a place in 
tiie present number. Will this cor- 
* rt ht forgive the Editor for 
->at he holds a much more 


judicious and masterly pen in prose 
than in verse ? In the former pro- 
vince, die most austere and scrupu- 
lous critic must acknowledge his 
merit, while, in the poetical track, 
his step is more indicative of future 
than of present excellence. For 
Val verdi’s favours, in prose, we 
shall always be particularly grate- 
ful, while we lament the necessity 
of omitting other favours, probably 
written with a hasty and careless 
hand. 

C***** is sincerely thanked for 
his reproofs, to which a due atten- 
tion shall be paid. We regret that 
any thing, in this publication, has 
given uneasiness to any religious 
mind. Nothing could be more re- 
mote from the intention of the writer 
of the pieces alluded to, than to call 
in question, or even to speak disres- 
pectfully of, the tenets or practices 
of any sect As he has always avoid- 
ed the reality , so he will hereafter 
study to shun even the appearance , 
of such contempt That class which 
our correspondent represents, is be- 
hind none in the moral and intellec- 
tual merit of the individuals of which 
it is composed. 

The author of the poetipal epistle, 
published in the present number, is 
thanked for his communication — 
Any coin from the same mint will 
always be deemed genuine and cur- 
rent with us. 

To M.~ we cannot give any 

satisfactory answer. We know not 
what is already done, nor what is 
intended to be done, in the affair he 
mentions. His wishes correspond 
with that of a writer, whose thoughts 
he will have an opportunity of ex- 
amining in the present number...* 
The Editor presumes not to form a 
judgment in this matter, till the 
whole subject is before him. 

The Editor regrets that a very 
valuable communication, containing 
an authentic abstract of the travels 
of Baron Humboldt, drawn up from 
his own notes, came too late to re- 
ceive such a place in the present 
number as its importance deserve* 
It is inserted by way of supplement. 
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BARON HUMBOLDT. 

THE following abstract of the barking at Marseilles, where he had 
American Travels of the celebrated been fruitlessly two months waiting 
baron Humboldt and his companion to proceed. Impatient at this delay, 
Bonpland, has been drawn up from and continuing firm in his determi- 
notes which the former has kindly nation to go to Egypt, he went to 
furnished, and will supersede the Spain, hoping to pass more readily 
many very incorrect accounts hither*- under the Spanish flag from Cartha- 
to published relative to this interest- gena to Algiers and Tunis. He took 
ing object , with him the large collection of phi- 

— losophical, chemical, and astronomi- 

Baron Humboldt, having travelled cal instruments, which he had pur- 
from the year 1790, as a naturalist, chased in England and France, 
through Germany* Poland, France, From a happy concurrence of 
Switzerland, and through parts of circumstances, he obtained, in Fe- 
England, Italy, Hungary, and Spain, bruary, 1789, from the court of Ma- 
came to Paris m 1798, when he drid,a permission to visit the Spanish 
received an invitation, from the di»- colonies of the two Americas, a per- 
rectors of the national museum, to mission which was granted with a 
accompany captain Baudin in his liberality and frankness, which waft 
voyage round the world. Citizen honourable to the government and 
Alexander Aime Gouijon Bonpland, to a philosophic age. After a resi- 
a native of Rochelle, and brought deuce of some months at the Spanish 
up in the Paris museum, was also court, during which time the king 
to have accompanied them ; when showed a strong personal interest in 
on the point of departing, the whole the plan, Mr. Humboldt, in June, 
plan was suspended until a more 1799, left Europe, accompanied by 
favourable opportunity, owing to the Mr. Bonpland, who, to a profound 
re-cpmmencement of the war with knowledge jn botany and zoology, 
Austria, and to the consequent want added an indefatigable zeal. It is 
of funds. with th}s friend that Mr. Humboldt 

Mr. Humboldt, who, from 1 792, Yyas accomplished, at his own ex- 
had conceived the plan of travelling pence, his travels in the two hemis- 
through India at his own expence, pheres, by land and sea, probably 
with a view of adding to the know- the most extensive which any indi- 
ledge of the sciences connected with viduai has ever undertaken, 
natural history, then resolved to These two travellers left Corun- 
follow the learned men, who % had na in the Spanish ship Pizarro, for 

S sie on the expedition to Egypt_ the Canary islands, where they as- 
is plan was to go to Algiers m the cended to the crater of the Peak of 
Swedish frigate which carried the Teyde, and made experiments on 
consul Skoldebrandt, -to follow the the analysis of the air. In July they 
caravan which goes from Algiers to arrived at the port of Camana, in 
Mecca, going through Egypt to South America. In 1799, 1800, they 
Arabia, and thence by the Persian visited the coast of Paria, the mis- 
gulph to the English East-India es- sions of the Chaymas Indians, the 
tablishmcnts. The war which unex- province of New Andalusia (a coun- 
pectedly broke out in October, 1798, try which had been rent by the most 
between France and the Barbary dreadful earthquakes, the hottest, 
powers, and the troubles in the East, and yet the most healthy, in tho 
prevented Mr. Humboldt from em- world) of New Barcelona, of Venc- 
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zuela, and of Spanish Guayana In which has been erroneously suppos- 

January, 1800, they left Caraccas to ed to be placed under the equator, 
visit the beautiful valliesof Aragua, or just at the frontiers of Great Pa- 
where the great lake of Valencia ra, in the government of BresiL A 
recals to the mind the "views of the canal fromTenieto Pemichm, which 
lake of Geneva, embellished by the from the level nature of the ground 
majesty of the vegetation of the is very practicable, would present a 
tropics. From Porto Cabello they fine internal communication between 
crossed, to the south, the immense the Para and the province of Car- 
plains of Caloboza, of Apure, and of racas, a communication infinitely' 
the Oronoco, also los Llanos, a de- shorter than that of Cassiquiare—. 
sert similar to those of Africa, From the fortress of St Carlos on 
where in the shade (by the rever- the Rio Negro, Mr. H. went north 
beration of heat) the thermometer up that river and the Cassiquiare to 
of Reaumur rose to 35 and 37 (111 the Oronoco, and on this river to 
to 115 F.) degrees. The level of the the volcano Daida*or the mission of 
country for 2000 square leagues the Esmeralda, near the sources of 
does not differ 5 inches. The sand the Oronoco : the Indians Guaicas 
every where represents the horizon (a race of men almost pigmies, very 
of the sea, without vegetation ; and white and very* warlike) render 
its dry bosom hides the crocodiles, fruitless any attempts to reach the 
and the torpid boa (a‘ species of sources themselves, 
serpent). The travelling here, as From the Esmeralda Messrs. H. 
in all Spanish America, except Mex- & B. went down the Oronoco, when 
ico, is performed on horseback — the waters rose, towards its mouths 
They passed whole days without at St Thomas de la Guayana, or the 
seeing a palm-tree or the vestige of Angostura. It was during this long 
a human dwelling. At St Fernando navigation that'they were in a con- 
de Apure, in the provinces of Vari- tinued state of suffering, from want 
nas, Messrs. Humboldt and Bon- of nourishment, and shelter from the 
pland began that fatiguing naviga- night rains, from living in the woods, 
tion of neatly 1000 marine leagues, from the mosquetoes, and an infinite 
executed" in canoes, making a chart variety of stinging insects, and from 
of the country by the assistance of the impossibility of bathing, owing 
chronometers, the satellites of Jupi- to the fierceness of the crocodile 
ter, and the lunar distances. They and the little carib fish, and finally 
descended the river Apure, which the miasmata of a burning climate, 
empties itself into the Oronoco, in They returned to Cumana by the 
7 degrees of latitude. Tffiey ascend- plains of Cari and the mission of the 
ed the last river passing the cele- Carib Indians, a race of men very 
brated cataracts of Mapure and A- different from any other, and pro- 
tures) to the mouth of the Guaviare. bably, after the Patagonians, the 
From thence they ascended the tallest and most robust in the world, 
small rivers of Tabapa, Juamini,and After remaining some months at 

Tenie. From the mission of Sarita New Barcelona and Cumana, the 
they crossed by land to the sources travellers arrived at the Havanna, 
of the famous Rio Negro, which Con- after a tedious and dangerous navi- 
dam ine saw, where it joins the Ama- gation, the vessel being in the night 
zon, and which he calls a sea of on the point of striking upon the 
fresh water. About 30 Indians car- Vibora rocks. Mr. H. remained three 
ried the canoes through woqds of months in the island of Cuba ? where 
Mami Lecythis and Laurus Cina- he occupied himself in ascertaining 
momoities to the cano (or creek) of the longitude of the Havanna, and in 
Pemichin. It was by this small constructing stoves on the sugar 
stream that the travellers entered plantations, which have since been, 
the Rio Negro, or Black River, pretty generally adopted. They were 
which they descended to St Carlos, on the point of setting off for Vera 
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Cruz, meaning, by the way of 
Mexico and Acapulco, to go to the 
Philipine Islands, and from thence, 
if it was possible, by Bombay and 
Aleppo, to Constantinople, when 
some false reports relative to Bau- 
din’s voyage alarmed them, and 
made them change their plan. The 
gazettes held out the idea that this 
navigator would proceed from 
France to Buenos Ayres, and from 
thence, by Cape Horn, for Chili and 
the coast of Peru. Mr. Humboldt 
had promised to Mr. Baudin and to 
the Museum of Paris, that where- 
ever he might be. he would endea- 
vour to join the expedition, as soon 
as he should know of its having been 
commenced. He flattered himself 
that his researches, and those of his 
friend Bonpland, might be more 
useful to science, if united to the la- 
bours of the learned men who would 
accompany captain Baudin. 

These considerations induced Mr. 
Humboldt to send his manuscripts, 
for 1799 and 1800, direct to Europe, 
and to freight a small schooner at 
Batabano, intending to go to Car- 
thagena, and from thence, as quick- 
ly as possible, by the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, to the South Sea. He hoped 
to End captain Baudin at Guayaquil, 
or at Lima, and with him to visit 
New, Holland, and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, equally interesting 
in a moral point of view, as by the 
^ luxuriance of their vegetation. 

It appeared- imprudent to expose 
the manuscripts and collections al- 
ready made to the risks of this pro- 
posed navigation. These manu- 
scripts, of the fate of which Mr. H. 
remained ignorant during three 
years, and until his arrival in Phi- 
ladelphia, arrived safe, but one third 
part of the collection was lost by 
shipwreck. Fortunately (except the 
insects of the Oronoco and of the 
Rfo Negro) they were only dupli- 
cates ; but unhappily friar John 
Gonzales, monk of the order of St 
Francis, the friend to whom they 
were entrusted, perished with them. 
He was a young man full of ardour, 
who had penetrated into this un- 


known world of Spanish Guayana 
further than any other European. 

Mr. Humboldt left Batabano in 
March, 1801, and passed to the 
south of the island of Cub^, on 
which he determined many geo- 
graphical positions. The passage 
was rendered very long by calms, 
and the currents carried the little 
schooner too much to the west, to 
the mouths of the Attracto. The 
vessel put into the river Sinu, 
where no botanist had ever before 
visited, and they had a very difficult 
passage up to Carthagena. The 
season being too far advanced for 
the South Sea navigation, the pro- 
ject of crossing the isthmus was 
abandoned; and animated by the 
desire of being acquaihted with the 
celebrated Mutis, and admiring his 
immensely rich collections of objects 
of natural history, Mr. H. determin- 
ed to pass some weeks in the woods 
of Turbaco, and to ascend (which 
took forty days) the beautiful river 
of Madalaine, of the course of which ' 
he sketched a chart. 

From Honda, our travellers as- 
cended through forests of oaks, of 
melastomoy and of cinchona ' (the 
tree which affords the Peruvian 
bark), to St Fe de Bogota, capital 
of the kingdom of New Grenada, 
situated in a fine plain, elevated 
1360 toises (of six F rench feet) above 
the level of the sea. The superb 
collections of Mutis, the majestic 
cataract of the Tequendama (falls 
of 98 toises height) the mines of 
Mariquita, St Ana, and of Tipaqui- 
ra, the natural bridge of Scononza 
(three stones thrown together in the 
manner of an arch, by an earth* 
quake), these curious objects stop- 
ped the progress of Messrs. Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland until the month 
of September, 1801. 

At this time, notwithstanding the 
rainy season had commenced, they 
undertook the journey to Quito, and 
passed the Andes of Quindiu, which 
are snowy mountains covered with 
wax palm-trees (palmiers a cire), 
with passe flores (passion flower) of 
the growth of trees, storax, and 
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bambusa (bamboo). They were, 
daring 13 days, obliged to pass on 
foot through {daces dreadfully swam- 
py, and without any traces of popu- 
lation. 

From the village of Carthago, in 
the valley of Cauca, they followed 
the course of the choco, the country 
of Palatina, which was there found 
in^roond pieces of basalte and green 
rock (grein stein of Werner), and 
fossil wood. They pass by Buga to 
Popayan, a bishop’s see, and situated 
near the volcanoes of Sotara and 
Purace y a most picturesque situa- 
tion, and enjoying the most delicious 
climate in the world, the thermo-* 
meter of Ream ur keeping constantly 
at 1(5 to 18 (68 to 7 2 Fahr.) They 
ascended to the crater of the volca- 
no of Purace, whose mouth, in the 
middle of snow, throws out vapours 
of sulphureous hydrogene, with con- 
tinued and frightful rumbling. 

From Papayan they passed by the 
dangerous defiles of Almager, avoid- 
ing the infected and contagious val- 
ley of Patia, to Posto, and from this 
town, even now situated at the foot 
of a burning Volcano, by Tuqueras 
and the province of Pastos, a flat 
portion of country, fertile in Euro- 
pean grain, but eievated more than 
1500 to 1600 toises above the towns 
of Ibarra and Quito. 

They arrived, in January, 1802, at 
this beautiful capital, celebrated by 
the labours of the illustrious Conda- 
mine, of Bouger, Godin, Dr. George 
Juan, and Ulloa, and still more cele- 
brated by the great amiability of its 
inhabitants, and their happy turn 
for the arts. 

They remained nearly a year in 
in the kingdom of Quito : the height 
of its snow-capped mountains, its 
terrible earthquakes (that of Febru- 
ary 7, 1797, swallowed up 42,000 
inhabitants, in a few seconds), its 
fertility, and the manners of its in- 
habitants, combined to render it the 
most interesting spot in the universe. 
After three vain attempts, they 
twice succeeded in ascending to the 
crater of the volcano of Pichincha, 
taking with them electrometers, ba- 
rometers, and hygrometers. Con- 


damine could only stop here a few 
minutes, and that without instru - 
menu. In his time, this immense 
crater was cold and filled with snow. 
Our travellers found it inflamed; 
distressing information for the town 
of Quito, which is distant from it 
only 5000 to 6000 toises. 

They made separate visits to the 
snowy and porphyridc mountains of 
Antisana, Cotopaxi, Tungarague, 
and Chimborazo, the last the high- 
est point of our globe. They studied 
the geological part of the Cordillera 
of the Andes, on which subject no- 
thing has been published in Europe, 
mineralogy (if the expression may 
be used) having been created, as it 
were, since the time of Condamine. 
The geodesical measurements prov- 
ed that some mountains, particularly 
the volcano of Tungarague, has con- 
siderably towered since 1750, which 
result agrees with the observations 
made to them by the inhabitants. 

During the whole of this part of 
the journey, they were accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Montutar, son of 
the marquis of Selva -alegre, of Qui- 
to, a person zealous for the progress 
of science, and who is, at his own 
expence, rebuilding the pyramids of 
Saraqui, the extremity of the cele- 
brated bases of the triangle 9 of the 
Spanish and French academicians. 
This interesting young man having 
followed Mr. Humboldt in the re- 
mainder of his journey through Peru 
and the kingdom of New Spain, is 
nOw on his passage with him to Eu- 
rope. 

Circumstances were so favourable 
to the efforts of the three travellers, 
that at Antisana they ascended '2200 
French feet, and at Chimborazo, on 
June 22, 1802, nearly 3200 feet high- 
er than Condamine was able to carry 
his instruments. They ascended to 
3036 toises elevation above the level 
of the sea, the blood starting from 
their eyes, lips, and gums. An 
opening, of 80 toises deep, and very 
wide, prevented them from reach- 
ing the top, from which they were-' 
only distant 134 toises. 

It was at Quito that Mr. Hum- 
boldt received a letter from the Na- 
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tional Institute of France, informing 
him, that captain Baudin had pro- 
ceeded by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that there was no longer any 
hop* of joining him. 

After having examined the coun- 
overtumed by the earthquake 
Riobamba, in 1797, they passed 
by the Andes of Assuay to Cuenza. 
The desire of comparing the barks 
(cinchona) discovered by Mr. Muds, 
at Santa Fe de Bogota, and with 
those of Popayan, and the cuspa and 
cuspare of New Andalusia, and of 
the river Caroni (named falsely 
Cortex Augustura), with the cin- 
chona (barks) of Loxa and Fjpi, 
they preferred deviating from the 
beaten track from Cuenza to Lima ; 
but they passed with immense diffi- 
culties in the carriage of their in- 
struments and collecuonsjby the fo- 
restfoaramo) of Saragura to Loxa," 
and from thence to the province of 
Saen de Bracamoros. They had to 
cross thirty-five times, in two days, 
the river Guancabamba, so danger- 
ous for its sudden freshes. They saw 
the ruins of the superb Ynga road, 
comparable to the finest roads in 
France, and which went upon the 
ridge of the Andes from Cusco to 
the Assuay, accommodated with 
fountains and taverns. 

They descended the river Cha- 
maya, which led them Into that of 
the Amazones, and they navigated 
this last river down to the cataracts 
of Tomeperda, one of the most fer- 
tile, but one of the hottest, climates 
of the habitable globe. From the 
Amazone river they returned to the 
south-east by the Cordilleras of the 
Andes to Montar, where they found 
they had passed the magnetic equa- 
tor, the inclination being 0, although 
at seven degrees of south latitude. 
They visited the mines of Hualgua- 
yoc, where native silver is found at 
the height of 2000 toises. Some of 
the veins of these mines contain pe- 
trified shells, and which, with those 
of Pasco and Huantajayo, are actu- 
ally the richest of Peru. From 
Caxamarca they descended to Trux- 
Ulo, in the neighbourhood of which 


are found the ruins of the immense 
Peruvian city, Mansiche. 

It was on this western descent of 
the Andes that the three voyagers, 
for the first time, had the pleasure 
of seeing the Pacific Ocean. They 
followed its barren sides, formerly 
watered by the canals of the Yngas 
at Santa, Guerma, and Lima. They 
remained some months in this inte- 
resting capital of Peru, of which the 
inhabitants' are distinguished by the 
vivacity of their genius, and the li- 
berality of their ideas. « 

Mr. Humboldt had the good for- 
tune to observe the end of the pas- 
sage of Mercury over the sun’s disk, 
in the port of Callao. He whs as- 
stonished to find, at such a defence 
from Europe, the most recenT pro- 
ductions in chemistry, mathematics, 
and medicine ; and he found great 
activity of mind in the inhabitants, 
who, in a climate where it never 
either rains or thunders, have been 
falsely accused of indolence. 

From Lima our travellers passed 
by sea to Guayaquil, situated on the 
brink of a river, where the growth 
of the palm tree is beautiful beyond 
description. They every moment 
heard the rumbling of the volcano 
of Cotopaxi, which made an alarm- 
ing explosion on the 6th January, 
1803. They immediately set off to 
visit it a second time, when the un- 
expected intelligence of the speedy 
departure of the frigate Atalanta 
determined them to return, after 
being seven days exposed to the 
dreadful attacks of the mosquitoes 
of Babaoya and Ujibar. 

They had a fortunate passage, by 
the Pacific Ocean, to Acapulco, the 
western port of the kingdom of New 
Spain, famous for the beauty of its 
harbour, which appears to have 
been formed by earthquakes, for 
the misery of its inhabitants, and for 
its climate, which is equally hot and 
unhealthy. 

Mr. Humboldt had originally the 
intention to remain only a few 
months in Mexico, and to hasten his 
return to Europe ; his voyage had 
already been too much protracted, 
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his instruments, particularly the 
chronometers, began to be out of 
order, and every effort that he made 
to have new ones sent to him proved 
of no avail ; add to this considera- 
tion, that the progress of science is 
so rapid in Europe, that, in a jour- 
ney that lasts four or five years, 
great risk is run of contemplating 
the different phenomena under as- 
pects, which are no longer interest- 
ing at the moment of publishing the 
result of your labours. Mr. Hum- 
boldt hoped to be in France in Au- 
gust or September, 1803, but the at- 
tractions of a country, so beautiful 
and so varied, as is that of the king- 
dom of New Spain, the great hospi- 
taliUMjf its inhabitants, and the fear 
of tW yellow fever, so fatal, from 
June to November, for those who 
come from the mountainous parts of 
the country, led him to stay a year 
in this kingdom. 

Our travellers ascended from A- 
capulco to Tasco, celebrated for its 
mines, as interesting as thev are 
ancient They rise, by 6mall de- 
grees, from the ardent valley of 
Mescala and Papagayo, where the 
thermometer of Reaumur stands, in 
the shade, constantly from 28 to 31 
(95 to 101 Fah.), in a region 6 or 
or 700 toises above the level of the 
sea, where you find the oaks, the 

E ines, and the fougere (fern) as 
irge as trees, and where the Euro- 
pean grains are cultivated. They 
passed by Tasco, by Cuerna Vacca, 
to the capital of Mexico. This city, 
of 150,000 inhabitants, is placed up- 
on the aucient site of Texochtitlan, 
between the lakes of Tezcuco and 
Xochimilco, lakes which have les- 
sened somewhat since the Spaniards 
have opened the canal of Hacheu- 
toca, in sight of two snow -topped 
mountains, of which one, Hopocate- 
pec, is even now an active volcano, 
surrounded by a great number of 
walks, shaded with trees, and by 
Indian villages. 

This capital of Mexico, situated 
1160 toises aborve the «ra y in a mild 
and temperate climate, may doubt- 
less be compared to some of the fin- 


est towns in Europe. Great scien- 
tific establishments, such the Aca- 
demy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Engraving, the College of Mines, 
(owing to the liberalitv of the Com- 
pany of Miners of Mexico), and 
the Botanic Garden, are institutions 
which do honour to the govern- 
ment which has created them. 

After remaining some months in 
the valley of Mexico, and after fix- 
ing the longitude of the capital, 
which hacl been laid down with an 
error of nearly two degrees, our 
travellers visited the mines of Moran 
and Real del Monte, and the Cerro 
of Ayamel, where the ancient Mexi- 
can had the manufactory of knives 
made of the obsidian stone. 'Diey 
soon after passed by Que retaro and ' 
Salamanca to Guanaxoato, a town 
of fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
celebrated for its mines, more rich 
than those of Potosi have ever been. 
The mine of the count of Valenci- 
ana, which is 1840 French feet per- 
pendicular depth, is the deepest and 
richest mine of the universe. This 
mine alone gives to its proprietor 
nearly six hundred thousand dol- 
lars annual and constant profit 

From Guanaxoato they returned 
by the valley of St Jago to Vallado- 
lid, in the ancient kingdom of Mi- 
chuacan, one of the most fertile and 
charming provinces of the kingdom. 
They descended from Pascuaro to- 
wards the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
to the plains of Serullo, where, in 
1759, in one night, a volcano arose 
from the level, surrounded by two 
thousand small mouths, from whence 
smoke still continues to issue. They 
arrived almost to the bottom of the 
crater of the great volcano of Serul- 
lo, of which they analized the air, 
and found it strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid. They returned 
to Mexico by the valley of Teluca, 
and visited the volcano, to the high- 
est point of which they ascended, 
14,400 French feet above the level 
of the sea. 

In the months of January and 
February, 1604, they pursued their 
researches on the eastern descent 
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of the Cordilleras, they measured 
the mountains Merados, de la Pue- 
bla, Popocatyce, Izazihuatli, the 
great peak of Orizaba, and the Cof- 
re de rerote ; upon the top of this 
last Mr. Humboldt observed the 
meridian height of the sun. In fine, 
after some residence at $alappa, 
they embarked at Vera Cruz, for 
the Havannah. They resumed the 
collections they had left there in 
1801, and by the way of Philadel- 
phia, embarked for France, in July, 


1804, after six years of absence and 
labours. A collection of 6000 differ- 
ent species of plants (of which a 
great part are new) and numerous 
roineralogical, astronomical, che- 
mical, and moral observations, have 
been* the result of this expedition. 
Mr. Humboldt gives the highest 
praises to the liberal protection 
granted to his researches by the 
Spanish government 

Baron Humboldt was ’>orn in Prus- 
sia, on the 14th of September, 1769. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN ADAMS. 
(with a portrait.) 


JOHN ADAMS is a descendant of 
one of the first families who founded 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 
1630. He was born at Braintree, in 
Massachusetts, October 19th, 1735. 

He was by profession a lawyer ; 
and such were his abilities and in- 
tegrity, that he obtained the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens. He 
early signalized himself in the de- 
fence of the rights of his country, 
and of mankind at large, by writing 
a Dissertation on the Canon and 
Feudal Laws, a work well adapted 
to convince the advocates either for 
civil or ecclesiastical tyranny. 

The zeal and firmness with which 
Mr. Adams defended the liberties of 
his country, did not prevent his act- 
ing in the service, of her enemies, 
where he thought they were treated 
with too much severity. Called upon 
by his profession, he stood forth as 
the advocate of CapL Preston, who 
had been imprisoned as the murder- 
er of some of the citizens of Boston, 
on the memorable 5th of March, 
177a His client’s cause was most 
unpopular. The whole town had 
been in a state of irritation, on ac- 
count of the conduct of governor 
Hutchinson, and the troops which 
were stationed in it Their resent- 
ment now burst into a flame. But he 
felt the cause to be just; and the 

VOL. XI. NO. XI. 


danger of incurring the displeasure 
of his countrymen could not deter 
him from undertaking it He con- 
ducted the cause with great address, 
by keeping off the trial till the pas- 
sions of the people had time to sub- 
side. The trial at length commenc- 
ed, and lasted several days, during 
which he displayed the most exten- 
sive knowledge of the laws of his 
country, and of humanity ; and at 
the conclusion he had the satisfac- 
tion of proving to Great Britain her- 
self, that the citizens of Massachu- 
setts would be just and humane to 
their enemies, amidst the grossest in- 
sults and provocations. Capt Pres- 
ton was acquitted. 

He was a member of the first 
congr ess in 1774; and was one of 
the principal promoters of the fa- 
mous resolution of the 4th sf July, 
1776, which declared the American 
colonies free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent states. 

Having been for a considerable 
length of time one of the commis- 
sioners of the war department, and 
a principal suggestor of the terms 
to be offered tor ranee, for forming 
a treaty of alliance and commerce, 
he was sent to the court of Ver- 
sailles, as one of the ministers ple- 
nipotentiary of the United States, to 
consummate that important business. 
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On his return from F ranee he was 
called upon by Massachusetts to as- 
sist in forming a plan of govern- 
ment; and to mm this state is chiefly 
indebted for her present constitu- 
tion. 

After this important business was 
accomplished, he returned to Eu- 
rope, vested with full powers from 
congress to assist at any conference 
which might be opened for the es- 
tablishment -of peace ; and he soon 
after received other powers to ne- 
gociate a loan of money for the use 
of the United States, and to repre- 
sent them as their minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the States General of the 
United Provinces. 

While in Europe, Mr. Adams 
published his work upon the consti- 
tutions of America, in which he ad- 
vocates, as the fundamental princi- 
ples of a free govemment._equal 
representation, of which numbers, 
or property, or both, should be the 
rule....a total separation of the exe- 
fcutive from the legislative power, 
and of the judicial from both....and 
a balance in the legislature, by three 
independent, equal branches. His 
grand principle is, u That the peo- 
ple’s rights and liberties, and the 
democratical mixture in a constitu- 
tion, can never be preserved with- 
out a strong executive ; or, in other 
words, without separating the exe- 
cutive power from the legislative.* 

He was called, in 1789, by the 
choice of his countiy, to the vice- 
presidency of the United States, and 
in November, 1796, was chosen 
president, in the room of general 
Washington. At the expiration of 
the uMial term, he retired to the 
walks of private life, in which he 
will probably close a career as ac- 
tive, important, and diversified, as 
has fallen to the lot of almost any in- 
dividual of the present age.* 

We purposely avoid entering 
into an exhibition of the public cha- 
racter of Mr. Adams, because poli- 
tical zeal has long since enlisted all 
men in the number of his friends or 
enemies, and we are desirous of 
avoiding, on this occasion, to offend 
any. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

VOLKEY’s TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

To the Editor , ifc. 

I SEND you a translation of the 
most material passages in Volne/s pre- 
face to his Travels m America, which 
have just appeared at Paris. A work 
of this nature is of great importance to 
our national reputation abroad; it must 
therefore be universally interesting to 
know in what colours we have been 
drawn by one, whose portrait, whatever 
be its absurdities and blemishes, will un- 
doubtedly be more multiplied, farther 
diffused, and generally credited than 
the work of any other painter. I shall 
make no comment on any of its lines or 
shades, but leave your impartial readers 
to view the scene, uninterrupted and 
unbiassed. Yours, 

A. B. 

THE following work, says Mr. V. 
is the fruit of a residence of three 
years in the United States, which 
took place in circumstances widely 
different from those of my residence, 
twenty years ago, in Turkey. In the 
year 1783,1 embarked at Marseilles, 
with all the gaiety of heart, all the 
cheerful and aspiring hopes natural 
to youth. I exchanged, without re- 
gret, a land of plenty and peace for a 
region of anarchy and desolation, 
actuated merely by a thirst of useful 
knowledge, and a desire to employ 
the restless and inquisitive period 
of youth, in making provision tor the 
consolation and embellishment of 
age. In the year 1793, I embark- 
ed at Havre for America, with all 
the dreary feelings that flow from 
the observation and experience of 
persecution and injustice. Saddened 
by the past, anxious for the future, 
I set out for a land of freedom, to 
discover whether liberty, which was 
banished from Europe, had really 
found a place of refuge in any other 
part of the world. 

In this frame of mind, I visited 
almost every part of the United 
States, studying the climate, the 
laws, the people, and their man- 
ners, chiefly in the relations of so- 
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cial and domestic life; and such 
was the contrast which the scene 
before me bore to that which I had 
left, that I resolved to make it my 
future residence. France, and in- 
deed Europe in general, presented 
to my view nothing but a gloomy 
and tempestuous prospect : a series 
of endless and obstinate wars, be- 
tween expiring prejudices and new- 
born knowledge, between antiquated 
privileges and popular claims.™ 
Here I beheld nothing but a splen- 
did prospect of future peace and 
happiness, flowing from the wide 
extent of improveable territory ; 
from the facility of procuring pro- 
perty in land ; from the necessity 
and the profits of labour ; from the 
liberty of action and industry ; and 
from the equity of the government, 
a virtue which it owes to its very 
weakness. Here, therefore, I resolv- 
ed to remain, when, in the spring of 
1798, there broke ant so violent an 
animosity against France, and a war 
seemed so inevitable, that I was 
obliged to withdraw from the scene. 

I might here complain of the vio- 
lent and public attacks made upon 
my character, with the connivance, 
or at the instigation of a certain emi- 
nent personage, during the last days 
of my residence in America; but 
the election of 1801 has reversed the 
scene that took place in 1797, and is 
to me an ample atonement for all 
that I have suffered. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, forbear dwelling on the folly 
of the suspicions with which 1 was 
loaded. 1 was stigmatised as the 
emissary of a government, whose 
axe was continually felling on the 
necks of those whose conduct and 
opinions resembled mine. They 
fended that I was engaged in a 
conspiracy (me, a single solitary 
Frenchman) to throw Louisiana into 
the hands of die directory, which, 
at that time, had scarcely an exist- 
ence, in defiance of the testimony of 
a thousand witnesses, the most res- 
pectable in Kentucky, as well as in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, who 
knew my sentiments to be entirely 
.hostile to such a transfer of territory. 


They knew that I regarded the 
scheme as visionary and delusive, 
and dreaded It as tending to embroil 
us with the United States, and to 
strengthen their bias toward Eng- 
land. It was well known to be my 
opinion, that its settlement would be 
expensive and precarious, its de- 
fence difficult, on account of our lan- 
guishing marine, and the instability 
of our government ; and that it could 
not fail, sooner or later, of blending 
itself with the nation contiguous to 
it, and which alone possesses the 
adequate means of governing, peop- 
ling, and defending it Tliese no- 
tions, so contrary to those of most 
of our ministers and statesmen, ex- 
posed me to their hatred, and almost 
to their persecution. Nevertheless, 
I continued to maintain them when 
there was no small danger in doing 
«so ; for which I may now take some 
credit to myself, since these princi- 
ples have since been sanctioned and 
adopted by the highest authority'. 

On my return to France, I con- 
ceived the design of a work as ad- 
vantageous to my countrymen, as it 
would be useful to myself; which 
was that of comparing my own ob- 
servations and reflections with those 
already scattered through various 
publications, in order to detect and 
remove some errors, adopted in mo- 
ments of enthusiasm. After laying 
a suitable foundation in an examina- 
tion of the climate and soil, I pro- 
posed, agreably to the most natural 
and instructive method, to consider 
the numbers of the people, their dif- 
fusion over the surface of their ter- 
ritory, their distribution into classes 
and professions, their manners as 
influenced by their actual situation, 
and by the habits and prejudices de- 
rived from their ancestors. By 
simply tracing their history, laws, 
and language, I proposed to detect 
the error of those, who represent, as 
a sort of new-born race, as an infant 
nation, a mere medley of adven- 
turers from all parts of Europe, but 
more especially from the three 
British kingdoms. The composition 
of these worn out and motley ele« 
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ments, into one political body, would paper-money ; the weakness of the 
have led me to explain briefly the laws; and firon>the transient wealth 
formation of each colony, to pour-* and permanent luxury which the 
tray their founders, to analize those wars in Europe poured into a neu- 
early principles, which have run tral country. 1 should have explain- 
through all their institutions, and ed the influence of European wars 
which exemplify the common obser- on the prosperity of these states ; 
vadon, that early habits and impres- the benefits they have visibly ac- 
sions modify the whole existence of quired, in spite of their feeble and 
collective bodies, as well as of indi- disjointed government, from the last 
viduals. We should thus have dis- war ; the obvious advancement of 
covered the sources of that diversity, their power and ambition towards 
which grows daily more conspicuous the West Indian isles and the neigh- 
in the character and conduct of the bouring continent ; and their proba- 
different parti qf the union. ble aggrandizement in future, not- 

In a brief review of the circuro- withstanding their internal factions 
stances attending the claim of in- and divisions. I should have ex- 
dependence, many new •remarks plained that disjunction of interests 
would have been suggested as to its and views, and contrariety of habits, 
real nature and consequences. Ma- which already separate the eastern 
ny striking resemblances would have from the southern, the Atlantic from 
presented themselves between the the Mississippi states ; the prepon- 
American and French revolutions, derance of the mercantile interest 
which have hitherto escaped super- in the one, and the agricultural in 
ficial observers. In the motives the other; the weakness of the 
and conduct of parties, and the south, from the prevalence of sla- 
means they used, we discover a very ; and the strength of the rat/, 
manifest resemblance. There will the fruit of private freedom and in- 
appear the same fluctuation of views dustry. I should have dwelt upon 
and interests, the same ultimate de- the grand source of their divisions, 
dine of public spirit Even in the in their jarring political systems, 
character of the three successive .which have split the nation into fe- 
national assemblies, both nations deralists and republicans ; the for- 
present the same picture ; the first mer maintaining the superiority of 
of these having outstripped, and the monarchical, or rather of despotic 
last having fallen short of the know- principles of government, over all 
ledge and improvements of a whole others ; the necessity, in all go- 
generation. We shall one day learn vemments, of an absolute and irre- 
that the great national commotions sistible power, created by the head* 
called revolutions, are not so much strong passions and incurable igno- 1 

the creatures of prudence and design, ranee of the multitude, and sanc- 
as mecha ni cal effects produced by tioned by the example or experience 
the impulse and collision ofthe pas- of all nations ; a power raised op- 
tions. on a politico-religious foundation, 

In discussing the events, so little like that claimed by the Stuarts of 
known, of the period that elapsed England : the latter asserting that 
from the revolution to the establish- absolute power is the primary source < 

ment of the federal government, I of national vice and misery ; that 
should have shown in what manner those who exercise it are exempt 
the national character was mfiuen- from none of the errors and passions 
eed by that season of disorder ; the of their feUow-mortah^ but, on the* 
changes in public opinion, wrought contrary, that it manifestly tends to 
by an inundation of returning royal- produce, diffuse, and perpetuate 
ists, and of mercantile adventurers these errors and these passions, 
from Europe ; the depravity of both in the master and the slave, 
manners and corruption of princi- Unlimited authority always runs in- 
pies, flowing from the creation of to tyranny and frenzy, and is the 
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parent of that popular corruption 
Kir which it is the beaded antidote. 
If men are by nature degenerate and 
vicious, these evils can only be cor- 
rected by reason and justice, and 
create a str o nger necessity for a 
wise and equitable government, and 
this is attainable only by ardent and 
general discussion and enquiry, by 
the utmost freedom of consultation 
and opinion among all who partake 
the same common nature. In short, 
the doctrines of this party are con- 
tained in the declaration of rights, 
on which the constitution of the 
United States is built. 

I should have enquired into the 
consequences to be dreaded from 
these dissentions : whether the dis- 
memberment of thift vast body into 
a few powerful parts would be as 
dangerous to the general peace and 
safety as is commonly imagined; 
whether liberty and energy be not 
impaired by a combination so very 
compact and entire ; whether & 
youthful nation may not be corrupted 
by such profound security, such un- 
varying prosperity ; whether that 
youth, which they are so prone to 
attribute to their nation, be not more 
strongly indicated by their lively and 
ambitious hopes, than by their actual 
weakness ; and whether it does not 
chiefly appear in that insolence and 
inexperience with which they gree- 
dily devour the goods of fortune, and 
hearken to the blandishments of flat- 
tery. 

I should then have considered the 
conduct of this people and their 
government, from 1783 to 1798, in 
a moral view, and should have 
proved, by the plainest facts, that 
this conduct has not been suitable to 
the magnitude of their numbers and 
territory, to the importance of their 
situation and their duties ; that they 
have shown less frugality and order 
in their expences, less Integrity in 
their transactions with strangers, 
less public decency, less moderation 
and forbearance in their factions, 
less discipline in their seminaries of 
education, than most of the old na- 
tions of Europe. That what they 
arc able to show of meritorious and 


useful, what portion they have 
public or private security and li- 
berty, they principally owe to po- 
pular and individual habits, to a ca- 
sual equality of conditions, to the 
necessity of diligence, and the high 
price given for labour. That the 
character and principles of their 
leaders have deplorably degenerat- 
ed; that, in 1798, very little more 
was wanting to one of the parties, 
but a suitable occasion and fa- 
vourable means, in order to subvert 
the whole structure built up by their 
revolution. That they are indebted, 
for their public and private prospe- 
rity, more to their remote and dis- 
connected situation, to their distance 
from powerful neighbours and the 
theatre of war, to a lucky and for- 
tuitous concurrence of events, than 
to the wholesome vigour of their 
laws, or the wisdom and discretion 
of their governors. 

These will doubtless be thought 
very daring assertions, after all the 
eulogies lavished on this people by 
their own writers, and by those of 
Europe, and after the motion made 
in congress, to decree that their na* 
tidn is the wisest and most enlight- 
ened upon earth*; but as censure 
does not always flow from envy or 
malice, as undeserved blame is less 
hurtful than unmerited praise, and 
since I cannot now be suspected of 
resentful or sinister motives, I 
might have ventured to utter truths, 
which, though harsh, would not 
have been denied by impartial rea- 
ders : particularly as, in thus per- 
forming the office of a monitor, I 
should have given my wannest ap- 
plause to that by which the United 
States is most gloriously distinguish^ 
ed, the liberty qf opinions and qf 
the press. 

In viewing this country, as a re- 
fuge for Frenchmen, I should have 
delivered the dictates of my own ex-, 
perience and that of many of my 
countrymen, as to the resources and 
amusements which our merchants 
and our wealthy idlers would meet 

* Where is the motion of this record 
to be found ?— than*. 
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with in the cities, and what enjoy- 
ments the country would afford 
them. It might appeal* absurd, but 
I should not hesitate, to dissuade my 
countrymen from following my own 
example. The truth is, that, in this 
country, as many facilities and bene- 
fits attend the settlement of the 
English, Scots, Germans, and even 
Hollanders, from the resemblance 
that prevails between their manners 
and habits and those of America, as 
there are disadvantages and obsta- 
cles, flowing from a contrariety in 
these respects, attending natives of 
France. I have observed, with 
much regret, none of that friendly 
and brotherly good-will, in this peo- 
ple, towards us, with which some 
writers have flattered us. On the 
contrary, they appear to me to be 
strongly tinctured with the old Eng- 
lish prejudice and animosity against 
us ; a spirit exasperated by the an- 
cient wars of Canada ; imperfectly 
suspended by their alliance with us, 
during their rebellion; and revived, 
of late years, with uncommon force, 
by the declamations of their orators, 
by the addresses of their towns and 
corporations to president Adams, on 
occasion of the pillage suffered by 
their commerce from our privateers, 
and even by public exercises and ora- 
torical invectives in their colleges. 
There is nothing in the social forms 
and habits of the two nations that 
can make them coalesce. They 
tax us with levity, loquacity, and 
folly ; while we reproach them with 
coldness, reserve, and haughty taci- 
turnity ; with despising those engag- 
ing and sedulous civilities, which we 
so highly value, and the want of 
which are construed by us into 
proofs of impoliteness in the indi- 
vidual, or of barbarism in the whole 
society. Yet the latter charge* must 
have some foundation, since they are 
often made by German and English 
travellers, as well as by ourselves. 
I, who had been already, by my re- 
sidence among the Turks, in a great 
measure delivered from slavery to 
forms, was more disposed to scruti- 
nize the cause, than to repine at the 
effect, and to me this national inci- 


vility appears to flow, leds from a 
proud or unsocial temper, thai* 
from the mutual independence of 
each other, and the general equality 
as to fortune and condition, in which 
individuals in America are, for the 
most part, placed. 

Such was my plan : some branches 
of which I have been able to accom- 
plish, but my recent engagements, 
both of a public and private nature, 
will not permit me to complete the 
whole. 1 have therefore resolved to 
publish at present only that part of 
my work which may be detached, 
without injury or mutilation, from 
the entire performance. 

In sending this work abroad, I am 
far from indulging those sanguine 
hopes, which many readers may as- 
cribe to me. The splendid success 
of my Travel % in Egyfit , so far from 
inspiring me with confidence, in the 
issue of similar undertakings, con- 
tributes rather to a contrary effect ; 
my present theme being much lesa 
diversified and entertaining ; more 
grave, abstruse, and scientific; and 
there always being an abundance of 
readers who feel and act like the 
Athenian, whose voice was for pu- 
nishment, merely because he was 
tired of hearing Aristides called the 
just. 

I have sometimes even thought it 
most prudent to write no more; 
but I likewise reflected, that to have 
once done well, affords no excuse for 
doing nothing the rest of our lives ; 
that I owe all the consolations I 
possessed in adversity to books and 
study, and all the benefits of my 
present situation to literature and 
the good opinion of the liberal and 
ingenious. I offer them, therefore, 
this last tribute of my gratitude, this 
final testimony of my zeal for the 
advancement of knowledge. 

I have prepared myself, in what 
I have written and published, to 
meet a great deal of obloquy from 
the Americans themselves, whom 
their own cause will inspire with 
zeal, and who make it their favour- 
ite business to combat European 
writers. They act as if they were 
the advocates and avengers of their 
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predecessors, the Indians. Their 
seal likewise is inflamed, by all those 
anti-galJican prejudices, which are 
industrious in decrying every thing 
that comes from a nation of atheists 
and jacobins ; but time, which chang- 
es every thing, will do justice to 
detraction as well as flattery : and 
since I never pretended to be infal- 
lible, I shall content myself with 
having directed some attention, and 
cast some new light, upon many sub- 
jects that have been hitherto wholly 
overlooked. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

DEATH or HAMILTON. 

THE present month is distin- 
guished by one of the most memor- 
able and disastrous events that ever 
occurred ; the death of a great and 
illustrious person, not by some in- 
evitable casualty, or some ordinary 
disease, but by the pistol of a rival, 
in open day, and after a full pause 
of mutual preparation. 

The abhorred and sanguinary 
prejudice, vulgarly called honour , 
offers to the understanding, in the 
influence it is found to have over 
strong and enlightened minds, a pa- 
radox the most bewildering and hu- 
miliating that ever existed While 

reason and common sense exclaim 
against the folly of duelling : while 
religion with its loudest voice, con- 
demns its iniquity: while the civil 
laws of the state load it with the 
heaviest penalties, and rank it with 
the foulest and deadliest crimes of 
which human nature is capable: 
while so strong is the current of po- 
pular opinion against it, that no one 
is hardy enough to be its public de- 
fender or apologist, we daily see 
men that fill the first rank in a 
great state making this appeal to 
violence, fearless of legal preven- 
tion and legal penalties. We see the 
newspapers detailing the incidents 
of the combat, and self erected 
judges of merit passing censure on 
the timidity, or applause upon the 


courage with which the laws of the 
country, and the dictates of morality 
and common sense, are trampled on 
by the combatants. 

The death of Hamilton must ever 
be regretted as a deplorable evea. 
Every admirer of personal and pub- 
lic excellence must have lamented 
the death, had it taken place, even 
in infirmity and old age. What then 
must be the grief excited by his fall 
in the very flower of his days, the 
meridian hour of his usefulness, and 
from the zenith-place of his glory ! 
And what new astonishment and 
sorrow must we feel, when the man- 
ner of his death is considered ! 

The wise and good, while they 
lament this death for its own sake, 
will regard it with peculiar regret, 
when they reflect that the example 
of a Hamilton has thus been given 
to the inhuman and pernicious prac- 
tice of duelling. 

We see that even a Hamilton 
could acknowledge, in the most de- 
liberate manner, and in the solemn 
moments of impending death, by his 
tongue and his pen, that his accept- 
ance of the challenge was a neces- 
sary and unavoidable act Though 
his conscience and his reason might 
condemn the giving of a challenge 
in any case, and fierhafis the accept- 
ance of it in many, here is irresist- 
ible proof that duelling is, in some 
cases, necessary and unavoidable. 
Fully conscious of his danger ; pre- 
determined not to prevent it by the 
death of his antagonist ; firmly per- 
suaded of the rectitude of that con- 
duct which awakened the bloody 
and illegal vengeance of an indivi- 
dnal, he conceived himself bound to 
obey the call, and to open his 
breast to the weapon of his adver- 
sary. This obligation was too strong 
for the duty which he owed his fa- 
mily, his friends, his country, man- 
kind at large, and himself And 
since it was thus strong in Hamilton ; 
since, in his case, it was an over- 
poise for the claims far stronger and 
more numerous than can occur in 
any other case; what irresistible 
plea does his example furnish to 
men similarly situated ! 
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In ordinary cases there is a repu- 
tation for courage to be established, 
there are the horrors of infamy to 
shun. In Hamilton's case there could 
be no such motive. His reputation 

r courage could not be shaken — 
Instead of infamy, the truest glory 
would have crowned his refusal of a 
challenge. Nobody, whose esteem 
he valued, would have refused their 
acclamations. And the influence of 
his example would have operated 
with as irresistible a force to di*cou- 
rage the practice as it now does to 
promote it. 

Alas l that men are not uniformly 
good : that the greatest minds are 
sometimes enslaved by the most de- 
plorable errors; the grossest illu- 
sions. To thee, illustrious shade! 
our homage is due. With all thy 
faults, and with this greatest of de- 
fects, thou deservest a place among 
the first of human beings ; but wert 
thou still living, and were thy life a 
public and immortal testimony of 
the enormous folly and inexpiable 
guilt of accepting a challenge , thou 
wouldst truly have been the boast of 
thy country, the delight of human 
nature, and the benefactor of poste- 
rity. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

To the Editor , &c. 

I send you a letter written by an old 
friend, which, for the style and senti- 
ments it breathes, does not fall behind 
the true epistolary spirit of any letter I 
have met with. Compositions of this 
kind, free, spirited, and familiar, will 
please judicious readers more than the 
most formal and elaborate compositions. 

Morrit Tovm, N. Jcr9cy t Oct. 20, 1801. 

HAVING at length reached the 
summit of my wishes, that is to say, 
having reached the top of the moun- 
tain, up whose stony sides I have 
been laboriously clambering, I take 
out my pencil and a scrap of paper, 
to have a little communication with 
.a distant friend. 


HAM1LTOH. 

I am now sitting on the ruins of a 
small fortification, erected by Wash- 
ington in the year 1777, after his 
brilliant exploit at Trenton and 
Princeton, when he retired to win- 
ter quarters with his little army to 
this place. I can just remember 
seeing the hardy soldier climbing 
this wood-crowned hill, with the axe 
on his shoulder instead of the mus- 
ket, to fell the leafless tree, and pre- 
pare the frame of the parapet 

This eminence displays an exten- 
sive prospect, and I have a full view 
of those groves and fields that were 
once the scenes of my youthful gam- 
bols. 

Wherever I turn ray eyes, some 
little incident of my childish days is 
suggested to my recollection. On 
the brow of yonder declivity that 
terminates the plain which spreads 
from the foot of this mountain, standi 
the school-house where I first learn- 
ed to frame the letters I am now 
linking together. How often have I 
frolicked in that church-yard hard, 
by, and tried my agility in bounding 
with a straddling leap over those 
mossy grave-stones! A down that 
hill how often have I glided on the 
boy-built sleigh l Along that path, 
how I used to gallop at my release 
from school ; and just on that level 
spot, now strewn with autumnal 
leaves, many a time have I doffed 
my clothes to paddle in the shallow 
brook that runs into yonder mill- 
pond. 

These recollections, after an in- 
terval of twenty years, excite in my 
bosom some very powerful sensa- 
tions. I suppose they are usual in' 
all minds of common sensibility. If 
I had always remained in the same 
place, no such feelings would have 
been experienced ; but having been 
so long absent from those objects to 
which I owe my earliest impressions 
that are associated with rural beauty 
or innocent diversion, their re-ap- 
pearance is not only accompanied 
with many of their original attrac- 
tions derived from novelty, but they 
seetn invested with some magic 
charms borrowed from recollection, 
that neither novelty nor intrinsic 
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beauty can ever bestow. It is in 
such moments that I fall into some 
speculations on personal identity^. 
When I call to mind certain inci- 
dents, Is it possible (say I) that A. 
B. the little boy that I remember 
used to play about that school-house 
twenty years ago, is the same crea- 
ture who is now sitting on this log ? 
It cannot be, for he never would 
have borne the insolence of peda- 
gogues, the rude clown’s wrongs, the 
big boy’s contumely, and all the 
thousand nameless indignities that 
passive childhood from the oppressor 
takes. From considerations of this 
sort, I conclude, you may be sure, 
that I am totally and essentially 
different from what I was then, and 
that therefore to make one account- 
able for the follies of those days, 
would be as unjust as to punish one 
man for the faults of another. 

I wish most ardently that it was 
in my power to accompany you in 
your intended tour to the south- 
ward, but several insurmountable 
obstacles will debar me from this 
pleasure. I shall not forget however 

to put our friend in mind of our 

long talked of jaunt to , 

but whether we shall be there be- 
fore your return home is not to be 
foretold. If, however, we should 

meet with you in , you 

know we can easily go on together ; 
and your having been at ■ 
once, can be no solid reason for not 
travelling there again. 

I hope to be able to return home 
in about a week hence, as the cold 
weather will certainly blow health 
into our feverish city. I am here 
among the hills of Morris Town, 
without one interesting companion, 
and though agreeably situated in the 
family of an agreeable relation, yet 
I am obliged to range the hills and 
dales alone. I and Solitude however 
are upon a pretty good footing with 
each other, and almost every field 
and every walk presents me with 
some old acquaintance. When I 
grow tired of rambling, I sit down on 
an old stump, and read aloud some 
of Thomson’s Autqmn. And this you 
see is all 1 have to do. 

vol. II. NO. XI. 
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It is time, however, to descend, 
and transcribe this scrawl for to- 
morrow’s post Adieu. 

A. B. | 


For the Literary Magazine, 

DR. FRANKLIN ON AMERICAN PO- 
PULATION. 

To the Editor , &c. 

BY publishing the following re- 
marks on American population, by 
an ingenious foreigner, you will 
oblige, &c. A. 

THE population of America, ac- 
cording to the census or enumeration 
taken by act of congress, for the 
year 1801, amounts to 5,305,638 
souls; the amount, in 1791, was 
3,929,326 souls. This statement 
proves, in the mast undeniable man- 
ner, that Dr. Franklin has over- 
rated the probable increase of Ame- 
rican population in his calculation 
u that the number of the inhabitants 
of America (exclusive of emigrants 
from the old world) will double it- 
self every twenty years.” As the 
doctor’s observations on this head, 
and on its importance to Great Bri- 
tain, printed at Philadelphia in 1755, 
are very scarce, and comprised in a 
small compass, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers to have 
them in his own words. 

“ Tables of the proportion of 
marriages to births, of deaths to 
births, of marriages to the number 
of inhabitants, See. formed on obser- 
vations made on the bills of morta- 
lity, christenings, See. of populous 
cities, will not suit countries ; nor 
will tables formed on observations 
made on full settled old countries, as 
Europe, suit new countries, as Ame- 
rica. 

w For people increase in propor- 
tion to the number of marriages, 
and that is greater in proportion to 
the ease and convenience of sup- 
porting a family. When families 
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can be easily supported, more per- 
sons marry, and earlier in life. 

44 In cities, where all trades, oc- 
cupations, and offices are fell, many 
delay until they can see how to bear 
the charges of a family ; which 
charges are greater in cities, as 
luxury is more common ; many live 
single during life, and continue ser- 
vants to families, journeymen to 
trades, 8c c. hence dties do not, by 
natural generation, supply them- 
selves with inhabitants; the deaths 
are more than the births. 

M In countries fell settled, the case 
must be nearly the same ; all lands 
being occupied and improved to the 
height, those who cannot get land 
must labour for those who have it ; 
when labourers are plenty, their 
wages will be low ; by low wages, a 
family is supported with difficulty ; 
this difficulty deters many from 
marriage, who therefore long con- 
tinue servants, and single. Only as 
cities take supplies of people from 
the country, and thereby make a 
little more room in the country, 
marriage is a little more encourag- 
ed there, and the births exceed the 
deaths. 

44 Great part of Europe is full set- 
tled with husbandmen, manufactur- 
ers, See. and therefore cannot now 
much increase in people. Land be- 
ing plenty in America, and so cheap, 
as that a labouring man, who under- 
stands husbandry, can in a short 
time save money enough to pur- 
chase a piece of new land sufficient 
for a plantation, whereon he may 
subsist a family, such are not afraid 
to marry ; for even if they look far 
enough forward to consider how 
their children, when grown, are to 
be provided for, they see that more 
land is to be had at rates equally 
easy, all circumstances considered.' 

44 Hence marriages in America 
are more general, and more gene- 
rally early than in Europe. And if 
it is reckoned there, that there is 
but one marriage per annum among 
100 persons, perhaps we may here 
reckon two ; and if in Europe they 
have but four births to a marriage 

i • 


(many of their marriages being late) 
we may here reckon eight; of 
which, if one half grow up, and our 
marriages are made, reckoning one 
with another, at twenty years of age, 
our people must be doubled at least 
every twenty years. 

44 But notwithstanding 'this in- 
crease, so vast is the territory of 
North America, that it will require 
many ages to settle it felly ; and, 
until it is folly settled, labour will 
never be cheap here, where no man 
continues lone a labourer for others, 
but gets a plantation of his own; 
no man continues long a journeyman 
to a trade, but goes among those 
new settlers, and sets up for him- 
self, &c. Hence labour is no cheaper 
now (1755) in Pennsylvania, than 
it was thirty years ago, though so 
many thousand labouring people have 
been imported from Germany and 
Ireland. 

44 In proportion to the increase of 
the colcmies, a vast demand is grow- 
ing for British manufactures, a glo- 
rious market wholly in the power 
of Britain, in which foreigners can- 
not interfere, which will increase in 
a short time even beyond her power 
of supplying, though her whole trade 
should be to her colonies.” 

These are the doctor’s speculative 
ideas on American population, and 
they may be now brought to the 
most unequivocal test, that of an 
enumeration taken by act of con- 
gress during ten years of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, and all the other 
advantages, which the? doctor has 
represented America as enjoying 
for an increase of population ; yet it 
will appear that he has considerably 
over-rated it, for, according to his 
calculation, the population ot Ame- 
rica, amounting m 1791 to 3,929,326 
souls, should have increased in 1801 
to 5, 895,989, exclusive of emigrants ; 
whereas it wa$ only 5,305,638, or 
588,351 short of the doctor’s calcu- 
lation, including emigrants x>f every 
description, and their progeny. Nor 
can it be presumed that the next tea 
years can make up the deficiency ; 
because compound increase cannot 
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be computed 'within twenty years, at 
which age the doctor calculated that 
American marriages were made; 
and he has therefore very justly 
limited his calculation upon the in- 
crease of any given number of souls 
to the period at which, upon a fair 
average, the increase become mar- 
riageable, and begin'to form the pa- 
rent stock of a new generation— 
But, taking the increase for the last 
ten years to be in the same ratio as 
the foregoing (although by a de- 
crease of the advantages in favour 
of natural generation, upon which 
the doctor calculated, it will de- 
crease in proportion) the population 
of America, at the end of twenty 
years in 1811, will be 6,681,950 
souls, including emigrants from the 
old world. These form a consider- 
able, though it is impossible to say 
what, part of American increase, 
because the Americans publish no 
list of them ; but if they and their 
issue, during twenty years, are com- 
puted, communibus annis , at 30,000 
fier annum , it will be thought much 
under the mark by all who have a 
knowledge of the subject Scarcely 
a vessel arrives in any port of the 
United States from any part of the 
world, without more or fewer pas- 
sengers on board. Many vessels, of 
not more than 300 tons burthen, ar- 
rive in the Delaware, with 400 or 
500 passengers from different parts 
of Ireland. Neither is this a novel 
scene. They bring similar cargoes 
from Scotland and Germany. The 
arrivals from England and other 
parts of Europe are less numerous, 
but more frequent ; and, considering 
the innumerable swarms imported 
from die French West Indies, dur- 
ing the late troubles there, the num- 
ber of emigrants and their progeny, 
during the last ten years, will be 
considerably under-rated. But, tak- 
ing it at that rate,' and making an 
average calculation upon the ten 
years, from 1791 to 1801 (during 
whifh America enjoyed in the fullest 
latitude, all those advantages for an 
increasing population which it ever 
can enjoy) the real increase will be 
as follows : 


Population in 1791 •. 3,929,326 

Increase in ten years end- \ - rt10 

ingin 1801 . . 

Ditto Ditto 1811 1,376,312 


6,681,950 

Deductf^emig^ts.nd^ 600>000 


7,281,950 

or 1,776,702 less than the doctor’s 
calculation 1 

To such as make observations 
upon the increase of American po- 
pulation, these remarks are neces- 
sary to* be attended to, because the 
Americans do not discriminate be- 
tween the increase by natural gene- 
ration, and fortuitous or emigrating 
increase, as Dr. Franklin very pro- 
perly does ; and the mistaken infer- 
ence to be drawn by such observ ers, 
would consequently be, that Ame- 
rica is much more propitious to an 
increase of the human species than 
it really is. This mistake will be 
carried to a much more considera- 
ble extent, when the census or enu- 
meration for 1811 shall be increased 
by the population of Louisiana 
(lately ceded to the United States) 
and all its towns and settlements to 
the westward of the Mississippi. 

Thus the actual census, unattend- 
ed by any explanation, appears al- 
most incredible, considering the 
smallness of European increase in 
that period ; but when the efflux of 
Europe and influx into America is 
balanced, our astonishment ceases. 
It may be doubted whether the in- 
crease of American population, ex- 
clusive of emigration, for the ten 
years, from 1791 to 1801, ever came 
up to any thing near one half of the 
doctor’s calculation, considering the 
vast influx of Europeans during that 
troublesome period ; and whatever 
might have been the fecundity of 
the American females ,at the time 
the doctor wrote, it is now-a-daya 
for inferior to that of the European 
women ; so that, instead of allowing 
eight births to one marriage, as he 
has done, it is well known that for 
one marriage which produces five 
births, there are 50Q d*at do not ox- 
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ceed three, and the proportion will 
hold good throughout the United 
States. Neither have marriages in 
•America held any thing like a du- 
plicate ratio to those in Europe 
since 1791 ; the cities and towns 
which have sprung up there, or 
vastly extended themselves, since 
the doctor’s time, militating as much 
against early marriages, and the 
ease and convenience of supporting 
a family, as he has alledgea against 
those in Europe. Dissipation also 
has wonderfully increased in Ame- 
rica since the revolution, and 
rages in the sea-ports, particularly 
Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore, See. 
as much as in any European sea- 
port towns of equal extent ; and 
were the marriage lists to be com- 
pared, the deficiency would most 
probably be on the American side. 
This drawback on the doctor's cal- 
culation certainly did not exist at 
the time he made it ; and had he, a 
short time previous to his death., 
been to make it over again, he must 
have seen occasion to retract his 
opinion. 

The yellow fever, which, since 
1793, has constantly made an annual 
depopulation in America, and which 
now (1803) rages in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and at Alex- 
andria, only eight miles from Wash- 
ington, the seat of govemmcnt T has 
also in some measure contributed to 
baffle the doctor's calculation, al- 
though under every advantage upon 
which he grounded it, it must be 
evident that it far exceeded the ne 
filus ultra of the increase of the hu- 
man species in the climate of the 
United States, or perhaps in the uni- 
verse. People who have travelled 
over the states, and sought for in- 
formation in every track, very much 
doubt Whether their population 
would double itself from the begin- 
ning to the end of the present cen- 
tury, totally independent of emi- 
grants, and allowing for the proba- 
bility of a devastation by wai\ and 
the ravages of the yellow fever, 
added to the catalogue of customary 
disorders. The population of the 
United States has undoubtedly in- 


creased : but as no mention is made 
of emigrants, the European reader 
should be apprised that they are in- 
cluded ; and thus the increase of 
1801 is not to be presumed as ema- 
nating from the stock of 1791 only, 
but as the result of that and a large 
foreign emigration conjunctively. 

The United States comprize up- 
wards of 1,000,000 of square miles, 
or 640,000,000 acres of land, exclu- 
sive df water, and must, as Dr. 
Franklin observes, require many 
ages to settle it folly : for, allowing 
forty acres to each family, which is 
an ample allowance of freehold land, 
for which no rent, and very few 
taxes are paid, and it will take 

16.000. 000 of families, exclusive of 
the numbers compressed into cities, 
towns, &c. Louisiana, lately ceded 
to the Americans, and to which they 
now claim the Floridas, as being 
attached, or comprehended under 
that title, contains an extent of land 
probably more than as much again ; 
and allowing 16,000,000 of families, 
and five to a family, the dominion 
of the United States will be found 
capable of containing 320,000,000 of 
souls, enjoying each as much room 
as Great Britain could afford to 

12 . 000 . 000 . 

The period must be, therefore, 
for distant, before the Americans 
will, if ever, be reduced for want of 
land to shut themselves up in die 
workshops of crowded cities, to 
earn their subsistence by manufac- 
tures; and the proximity of Louisi- 
ana, which is bounded on the west 
by New Mexico, will facilitate the 
entry of the precious metals into the 
American dominions, and add to 
the luxury of the natives, whilst it 
depresses their spirit of industry..... 
The demand of British manufac- 
tures must consequently increase, 
whilst their quality and cheapness 
insures them the preference over 
those of other nations, and Great 
Britain will be the workshop of the 
United States. As to Dr. Franklin’s 
observation, that Great Britain will 
not be able to supply the consump- 
tion of the United States, though 
her whole trade should be to them, 
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it seems groundless; the exertions 
of Great Britain are now infinitely 
more than adequate to their sup* 
ply, and, if the consumption should 
increase ten times as much, would 
still continue to be 9a Manufactures 
would find bread for thousands, who 
would otherwise emigrate; and if 
the population of Great Britain 
should increase beyond its power of 
giving subsistence to them, the Uni- 
ted States would be its granary..... 
Such is the relative situation of 
Great Britain and the United States 
to each other, affording such a pros- 
pect of reciprocal advantages as 
pone but the most infatuated policy 
can ever destroy or interrupt 


For the Literary Magazine. 

BRITISH PENSION LIST. 

THE ingenuity of government, in 
extracting from the purses of the 
people that portion of the general 
revenue, which is called the public 
revenue, in way's which shall be the 
easiest and most satisfactory to all 
parties, necessarily leads into esti- 
mates and disquisitions concerning 
every mode of private expence, and 
thus affords, to the curious, a clue 
to the knowledge of life and man- 
ners not otherwise attainable. 

In the English revenue system, 
the public contributions are so great, 
and collected from such an infinite 
variety of sources, all of which must 
be made generally known, that the 
estimates, on this head, afford the 
most curious and extensive views 
into the state of the community. 

Necessity has compelled the ru- 
lers to subject almost every article 
of individual ornament and use to 
taxation. For that end, they are 
obliged to compute, with great ex- 
actness, the quantity of every such 
article consumed, and the experi- 
ence erf one year affords the requi- 
site information, and materials for 
judging of future, and even of past 
yean. 


In looking over a summary of the 
British funds for last, year (1803), I 
observe that a deduction is to be 
made of one twentieth from all pen- 
sions : that is, of every dollar re* 
ceived by a pensionary, he shall 
return Jive cent « into the public 
treasury. 

A pension is an annual sum, con- 
ferred on 9 orae one, not in exchange 
for any actual or immediate, but as 
a recompense for past service, or 
as a reward for some supposed me- 
rit, or is a merely arbitrary and 
gratuitous donation, dictated by no- 
thing but the will of the donor — 
Some of these pensions rise as high 
as 20,000 dollars a year, and some 
fall as low as 75 dollars a year. 

Competence is variable according 
to the education and habits of in- 
dividuals: but if we divide the na- 
tion generally into low, middling, 
and high, we shall find that a com- 
petence, that is, an ample, independ- 
ent provision, in the case of the first 
class, or the low, amounts, for a 
single person, to about 75 dollars a 
year, and for a family of six persons, 
to thrice as much or 225 dollars. 

Now the the pension list of Great 
Britain amounted last year to up- 
wards of 5,500,000 dollars, which, 
divided equally among families of 
the lower class, would afford com- 
petence, without labour, to many 
more than 20,000 families, or 120,000 
individuals. 

For a family of the middling class 
1000 dollars a year is an ample 
competence. In this case, compe 
tence would be secured to 5500 fa- 
milies, or 33,000 individuals. 

Thus the pension list of England 
would give affluence, without care 
or toil, to the inhabitants of a whole 
city, whose population amounted, in 
the first case, to 120,000, and in the 
second to 33,000. 

These pensions however are not 
so equally divided. They vary from 
150 dollars to 20,000 dollars a year. 
It is remarkable that the largest 
pensions are conferred on those who 
are already rich, and that they con- 
stitute the sole support of the pen- 
sioner, in proportion to their smali- 
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ness. Thus a superannuated royal 
domestic, or a disabled soldier, shall 
receive 150 dollars a year; while 
the families of Pitt and Penn, alrea- 
dy opulent, receive each near 20,000 
dollars. 

A twentieth part of this sum is 
deducted from it as a tax, and 
amounts* to 225,000, which itself 
would maintain 2000 labourers upon 
the soil 

If the amount of that part of the 
English pensions which now only 
swells the big, and enriches the al- 
ready opulent, were employed in 
building roads, aqueducts, and bridg- 
es, how far would it go in changing 
the face of the island: 

We may likewise observe, that 
the amount of pensions is more than 
double that of salaries : which last 
constitute the wages given to those 
by whom the whole machine of civil 
government is kept in motion. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

DOGS. 

THE best idea that can be form- 
ed of the extent to which dogs are 
tolerated in Great Britain, may be 
gathered from the amount of the 
tax upom them. This tax, in 1803, 
brought in upwards of 450,000 dol- 
lars. As it must be matter of choice 
and luxury to keep a dog, what must 
be the general opulence of a nation, 
or what must be its general attach- 
ment to the canine race, when, in 
addition to the price and trouble of 
their maintenance, the people are 
willing to pay so vast a sum as this, 
tor the privilege of keeping them ! 


For the Literary Magazine. 
DEATH OF BICHAT. 

BICHAT, one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons and physicians in 
France, died in August, 1802, having 
fallen a victim to the pestilential 


effluvia from a lump, of putrijle 'd 
flenhi on which he woe making ex* 
periment*. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

NOTICES OF AMERICAN WRITERS 
AND PUBLICATIONS. 

1. THE Port Folio is conducted by 
Joseph Dennie with his usual spirit. 
We warmly commend this gentle- 
man for his zeal and labours in the 
cause of literature, we are grateful 
for the secvices which he has al- 
ready rendered to that honourable 
cause, and hope that success will 
always attend his virtuous under- 
takings. We are now and then 
somewhat inclined to find fault with 
some of the poetical effusions which 
he introduces, and for some invec- 
tives, in whiGh he occasionally in- 
dulges his pen, against Christians of 
a particular denomination ; but, 
while we differ from him with res- 
pect to these shades of opinion, we 
acknowledge fully his perfect right 
to his own sentiments on these and 
on other subjects, and do not consi- 
der them as detracting from his li- 
terary qualifications, which we 
know to be highly respectable. We 
wish to proceed hand in hand with 
him, in support of what he styles 
the monarchy of letters. 

2. The Medical Repository, edit- 
ed by Dr. MitchiU and Dr. Miller, 
of the city of New York, continues 
still to deserve its far-extended ce- 
lebrity. We have heard learned 
medical characters declare that no 
work of the kind in Europe is more 
judiciously supported, or is attend- 
ed with more nattering success. 

* 3. We observe that Dr. Barton 

has proposed to undertake a work 
of the same nature with the one last 
noticed. His own talents and learn- 
ing, the literary character of this 
city, and the extensive connections of 
some of our booksellers, will, we 
have no doubt, prove favourable to 
his design, and give our city a title 
to that fame in science, winch our 
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neighbour city has hitherto enjoyed 
without a rival 

4. Dr. Mease has lately edited 
with much ability, and enlarged 
with considerable original matter, 

» Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia..... 
He offers also to the public another 
work, conducted in the same man- 
ner, entitled. The Wonders of Na- 
ture and of Art. 

5. A periodical performance, en- 
titled, The Monthly Anthology, is 
published in Boston. Some num- 
bers of this work we have seen, but 
have not yet read attentively. The 
editor and publisher of this work is 
requested to accept our thanks for 
transmitting to us those numbers 
which have already appeared. We 
shall be grateful for the ensuing 
numbers as they shall be published, 
and shall send, in return, the present 
and future numbers of die Literary 
Magazine. 

6. Observations on some Passages 
of Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia 
have appeared from the press of 
Swords, in New York. With his 
Remarks the writer has not given 
his name. They are written with 
ability, and betoken a youthful, but 
promising author. 

7. The Rev. John H. Hobart, of 
New York, has given to the world a 
work entitled,- The Companion for 
the Altar. It is his design in this, 
to explain the nature of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, and the 
views and religious exercises with 
which the communicant should ap- 
proach that holy ordinance. We 
shall take another opportunity of 
more particularly noticing this 
work. 

- 8. We have but litde opportunity 
afforded us of noticing original poeti- 
cal performances. The muse seems 
at present to slumber in a country 
eminently calculated to awaken her 
exertions. We have skies, which 
give us the varied and kind returns 
of seasons ; we have winds, which 
one would think would blow the 
spark of genius into flame ; we 
have waters, which should allure to 
their banks die vagrant foot of en- 
thusiasm ; and have mountains, 


which furnish us with all that is 
grand and elevating in prospect 
Why then slumbers the poetical 
muses of America? We could in- 
deed give a list of poets, whose 
works are endded to a considerable 
portion of praise ; but we complain 
of the smallness of their number, and 
we wish to see some effort which 
shall go beyond any that has yet ap- 
peared. — ' 

9. Dr. Dwight, president of Yale 
college, and Dr. Dana, of Newbaven, 
have published each a sermon on 
the death of Mr. Marsh, professor 
in the cqllege, who died at the age 
of 26. The discourse of Dr. Dwight 
only have we read. It is eloquent, 
and will not detract from that high 
degree of reputation, which this dis- 
tinguished divine, orator, and scho- 
lar has jusdy obtained, in this coun- 
try and in England. We are de- 
lighted with the information which 
we have received, that Dr. Dwight is 
preparing for the press two or more 
volumes of his travels" through dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

10. The political and literary in- 
terests of this country have suffered 
a great loss in the death of general 
Alexander Hamilton. In every re- 
gion of investigation, into which this 
man entered, he discovered a burn- 
ing and intrepid genius. Our hearts 
bleed at the recollection of the man- 
ner in which he died ; and most bit- 
terly do we deplore that such a man 
has fallen in such a manner. The 
citizens of New York can never for- 
get the rich displays of his capaci- 
ous and overcoming eloquence, nor 
should America ever forget his ser- 
vices in the field and in the cabinet. 
Early in life, Hamilton discovered 
a brilliant fancy and correct taste. 
He wrote and delivered, at the re- 
quest of his fellow students, an Es- 
say on Duelling, which, even at that 
season of heated imagination, de- 
clared detestation of that savage 
practice. He pronounced, several 
years ago, an eulogiuni on the cha- 
racter of general Greene. We hope 
that both these productions may be 
discovered among his papers, and 
that these, in connection with his 
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many political tracts, will be pub- 
lished in a uniform manner. Dur- 
ing a year or more before his death, 
he meditated a work on govern- 
ment ; but we are not informed that 
he had made any progress in such 
a great and desirable undertaking. 
In a future number of this Maga- 
zine, we propose to give a portrait, 
and a more particular account of 
this celebrated and extraordinary 
man. 

11. John Jay, to whom every 
American should feel himself in- 

. debted, is, we are informed, engag- 
ed, in his solitary retreat at Bedford, 
in writing a work on the prophecies. 
May the benedictions of Heaven fol- 
low him in his philosophical retreat 
from the unthankful warfare of po- 
litics 2 May his religious meditations 
be consolatory to himself and in- 
structive to the world ! And may 
the evening of his life be attended 
by that peace which man can neither 
give nor take away 2 

12. We have lately seen and look- 
ed into a work called an Index to 
the Bible. It proposes to aid the 
searches into the scriptures, by giv- 
ing the heads of different subjects, 
in alphabetical order, and referring 
to the chapter and verse in which 
they are found. From our exami- 
nation of this volume, we discover, 
by its partial and restricted refer- 
ences, that it befriends the doctrines 
of Socinius. We believe that it is a 
posthumous work of Dr. Priestley, 
it discovers great industry and ac- 
curacy in support of the peculiar 
views of its author. Dr. Priestley 
w as one of the most industrious, 
learned, and celebrated men of the 
eighteenth century. Science and 
literature are indebted to him for 
his discoveries and researches ; and 
though the writer of these notices 
has ventured to differ with him on 
religious opinions, yet he is far from 
beingdisposed to withhold from him, 
his share of approbation and grati- 
tude, which are due to his merits 
and services. Dr. Barton, Dr. 
Woodhouse, and Di> Caldwell have 
been appointed as eulogists of this 
pliilosopher. Justice, therefore, will 


be done to his character, by men of 
talents, who know how to estimate 
his worth. 

13. Two volumes of sermons, by 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, of 
New-York, are soon to be offered to 
the world from a London press. 
While Dr. M. was in England, notes 
were taken of discourses which he 
there delivered, and published in a 
mutilated form. In order to rectify 
a proceeding so unjust, he was in- 
duced to promise, that, on his return 
to America, he would transmit to 
a printer in London, a number of 
discourses sufficient to form two 
octavo volumes. Dr. M. has, for 
some time past, been engaged in ful- 
filling his intention. Afl his perfor- 
mances, which we have hitherto 
seen, have borne the undoubted 
stamp of genius, and they give us an 
assurance of the successful execution 
of the intended publication. 

14. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller 
is proceeding with the second part 
of his Retrospect. He proposes, in 
this part, to review the condition 
and progress of theology, during the 
eighteenth century. The ability 
with which he has written the first 
part of his voluminous work, makes 
us look, with plearing expectations, 
toward that which is to come. 

15. The Triumph of the Gospel, 
a sermon delivered before the New 
York Missionary Society, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Livingston, has been 
published by T. and J. Swords. Co- 
pies of this discourse have not yet 
reached this city. The subject which 
it embraces is elevated and interest- 
ing ; and from so learned and pious 
a theologian, as the author, we ex- 
pect, on the topics which he discus- 
ses, much instruction and delight. 

16. “ Glad Tidings, or an Account 
of the State of Religion, within the 
Bounds of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of Anierica, and in 
other Parts of the World. Taken 
from the Reports of their Members, 
and their Committee of Missions $ 
published by the said Committee, 
with the Approbation of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, for the Information 
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of the People under their Care.” 

The title-page sufficiently informs 
us of the nature and extent of the 
design of this pamphlet In prose- 
cution of their intentions in making 
these Glad Ti dings public, the com- 
mittee of missions have communi- 
cated much useful and satisfactory 
information. They have given a 
sketch of the missionary societies in 
the United States and abroad, and 
have related, as for as their limits 
would permit, the success which 
has attended their exertions. It ap- 
pears, from this and other publica- 
tions of the same nature, that Chris- 
tians, in different parts of the world, 
have been rouzed by more than 
common zeal to spread through the 
habitations of ignorance and blood 
the mild and saving truths of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ 

The general assembly of the 
presbyterian church of America, 
when they constituted a standing 
committee of missions, intrusted to 
their hands the management of the 
concerns of the missionary cause — 
From what these gentlemen* have 
already effected, we may send for- 
ward Christian hope to explore the 
future, and bring us back the tokens 
of still greater success. 

The sum which is raised from the 
sale of this work will be devoted to 
missionary purposes, and this consi- 
deration, in connection with the in- 
formation which it will afford on the 
most interesting subjects, we hope 
will give it a speedy and extensive 
sale. 

We shall extract and insert, in 
this place, some letters with which 
we were much gratified, and which 
we trust will furnish much gratifi- 
cation to others. 

«* Extract of a Letter from Mr. 

Gerike , dated Vafiarry , Jan. 18, 

1803. 

a I wrote you last from Seringa- 
patam ; since that time I have expe- 

• The names of the committee of 
missions for the present year are. Rev. 
Dr. Ashbel Green, chairman, Rev. Dr. 

VOL. II. NO. XI. 


rienced great hardships, and also 
singular mercies. When in my 
journey I came near to the extre- 
mity of the peninsulas, I found whole 
villages waiting anxiously for my 
coming, to be further instructed and 
baptized. They had got acquainted 
with our native priest in that coun- 
try, and the catechists and Christi- 
ans; and had learned from them 
the catechism, which those who 
could write copied, to learn it them- 
selves, at their leisure. 

M When they heard of my com- 
ing, they broke their idols to pieces, 
and converted their temples into 
Christian churches ; in which I in- 
structed and baptised them ; in 
some about 200, in others near 300 ; 
formed them into Christian congre- 
gations ; procured for them cate- 
chists and schoolmasters ; and made 
them chuse, in each place, four 
elders. These examples awakened 
the whole country ; and when I was 
about to leave it, the inhabitants of 
many more villages. sent messages 
to me, begging me to remain a cou- 
ple of months longer in their coun- 
try, and to do, in their villages, the 
good work I had done in those of 
their neighbours. Since that, there 
have been instructed and baptized 
2700 people more, and 18 congrega- 
tions more have been formed 

Among these new converts are se- 
veral chiefs, all very zealous ; and 
one of them travels about, preach- 
ing the gospel Since my return, 
some of the heathen of that country, 
old enemies, have stirred up a per- 
secution against them. By a letter, 
since, from that country, I am in- 
formed of the good news, that the 
persecution had abated in several 
laces ; and that the Christians who 
ad been confined, had been honour- 
ably acquitted. 

a Seram/iorc, Oct. 11, 1803. 

“ There has not been any great 
work apparent here, but yet it has 
been evidently progressing. Since 

Samuel Blair, Philip Mifledoler, Jacqb 
Janeway, Elias Boudinot. LL. D. Ebt- 
nezer Hazard, Robert Smith. 
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our arrival 11 natives have made understand all they read, are devot- 
a profession of Christianity by bap- ed enemies to Hindooism and Maho* 
tism. Among them are three metanism, and very great adepts in 
brahmans. These have been col- disputation on these points. They 
lectcd, not by our endeavours, but say that their minds are made up 
evidently by the gracious providence respecting Christianity; they are 
of God. Some have heard from sure that it is the true and right 
others ; others have obtained infor- way ; and in it alone they expect 
mation by papers ; and others have pardon, and depend wholly on the 
accidentally called, as they passed death of Christ for salvation. Some 
by, and heard the words of life from thing of a worldly nature hinders 
our brethren ; and thus have been them from making a public cenfes- 
led to enquiry, which we hope has sion by baptism, which gives ussor- 
cnded in their thorough conversion row, and damps our rising expecta- 
to God. It must be remarked, that tions. 

not one of these jieople belonged to « Schools are instituting in many 
Serampore, but all came from a dis- parts of the counter for English, 
tance, and some widely apart from Portuguese, and Hindoo children, 
each other. From the east and from and the Bible, with many other pious 
the west, and from the north and books, is printed in the Bengalee, 
from the south, will God gather in Hindostanee, Persian, and Maharata 
his elect, and show that it is not by languages. 

might nor by power, nor by an arm w In Ceylon, an island containing 
of flesh, but by his own spirit, that more than 100,000 inhabitants, a" 
his work is to be accomplished, great work is also carrying on. The 
Brother Krishno is perhaps the most British possessions are divided into, 
useful in this way. Enquirers are four districts ; these are divided into 
entertained at his house, ant} he counties, which are subdivided into 
spends much of his time in corners- parishes. In every parish is a pro- 
ing with them, for which he is emi- testant school, where the youth are 
nently qualified. He is an experi- instructed in reading and writing 
enced Christian, and a very valuable their own language, and in the prin- 
and useful man. He is the first ciples of Christianity. Over every 
brahman'' who was baptized. He ten schools is appointed one cate- 
is gone with brother W — to Dina- chist, whose business it is to perform ' 
gepore. Brother W — writes some a visitation once a month to enquire 
very pleasing things concerning him; into the conduct of the teachers ; to 
one is, his proficiency in speaking examine the progress made by the 
and disputing with the natives. God scholars, and to exhort them to hi- 
has been pleased to remove our bro- dustry and diligence. In each of 
ther Gokool by death, from the the lesser districts is established a 
church militant, to the church tri- native officiating preacher, who has 
umphant ; of this he gave abundant been examined, and performs divine 
testimony, both during a lingering service in one of the churches or 
illness, and in the article of death, schools every Sunday, &c. In each 
His hope was wholly in Christ, 1 and of the principal districts are one, 
supported by this, he passed through two, or three clergymen who have 
the valley of the shadow of death, been ordained* in Europe. Each 
and feared no evil. We have been has the superintending charge of a 
visited by some people from a place certain number of schools, to which 
about 500 miles distant, called Lock- he performs a visitation once a year, 
feel, who have given us great hope, and administers the holy communion. 
They had been here before ; and Some of the native preachers and 
our brethren have at different times catechists are really men of princi- 
visited them. They are intelligent pie and abilities, and are extremely % 
people, much above the common' useful. By the last returns, there 
rank. They read well, and try to were nearly 170 schools, and up- 
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wards of 42,000 professing protes- 
tant Christians. The number of 
Christians professing the religion of 
the church of Rome was very great. 
There are fifteen priests on the 
island, who are indefatigable in their 
labours, and are daily making pro- 
selytes. The doctrines of those who 
have been educated by the Dutch 
are purely calvinistic, and their ser- 
mons evangelical. 

u A British missionary has also, 
in a great measure, succeeded in 
establishing a mission in Astracan, 
in Persia. He writes from Coras s 
Beshnaw, near Geotghieusk, under 
date of January 27, 1803. “ I have 
met with a degree of prosperity, in 
my undertaking, that makes me 
afraid ; Providence has enabled me 
to do more than ever I meditated. 
We havefixed ourselves in a village, 
which separates the Tartars from 
the Cabordians, who inhabit a great 
part of Caucasus. This place in 
which we are settled, is on the fron- 
tier of the Russian empire, but pro- 
perly in the Circassian country. 
We travelled, under the favour of 
an open letter from the emperor of 
Russia to his governors, &c. by the 
way of Moscow, Sarepta, Astracan, 
fee. about three thousand versts, to 
the place where we now are. It is 
within a few days’ journey of Persia 
and Bokkaria, and within fifty miles 
of Turkey. Although, I doubt not, 
the society for missions to Africa 
and the east have already sufficient 
engagements, yet may I not venture 
to ask, whether they might not ran- 
som a few Tartar youths ? Should 
any of them prove pious, they might 
afterwards do much in propagating 
the gospel You cannot conceive 
the respect and attention a Tartar 
or Circassian would' meet with, who 
understood the Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Tartar languages 
%elL” 

Extract s from two letters from the 
Rev. Gideon Blackburn y acting 
under the authority of the gene- 
ral assembly of the fireshyterian 
church in the United States , as a 


missionary to the Cherokee Indi- 
ans, to the Rev. Dr. Ashbel 
Green , chairman of the committee 
of missions. 

Maryville , JVbv. 2, 1803. 

REV. SIR, 

You have no doubt been waiting 
with considerable anxiety to hear 
from me on the subject of my mis- 
sion. I did not wish to write until 
I should have it in ray power to say 
something decisive on the subject. 
Immediately on my return to Te- 
nessee, I took every opportunity of 
conversation with the leading cha- 
racters of the nation, on their visits 
to our settlement, and stated to them 
my wishes. Some, I could not see, 
I addressed by letter, in order to 
prepare their minds for giving the 
proposals publicity. By information 
from colonel Meigs, I found there 
was to be a general meeting of the 
nation on the 15th September, neav 
South-west Point, about forty miles 
from this place. I attended, but the 
Indians had postponed the meeting 
to the 15th October. Finding it 
would give dignity and respect to 
the institution, to have the sense of 
the nation on the subject, I wrote a 
circular letter, requesting an answer 
on that head at their meeting. At 
the time proposed, I again attended, 
and met a general assembly of the 
chiefs, and a considerable number 
of the people, in all near 2000. The 
council was held in a grove, on the 
Indians* land, on the south of Te- 
nessee river. I made my proposal 
in an address : on the 20th, the In- 
dians took it into serious considera- 
tion that evening and night, and in 
full council the next day rendered 
their answer in the following words, 
viz. “ We approve of a school being 
established in our nation, under the 
superintendance of the Rev. Mr. 
Blackburn, and hope much good will 
be done by it to our people*: two 
years are allowed in the first place, 
that we may have an opportunity to 
see what progress our children make 
under the instruction of the teachers, 
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and we will send some of our chil- 
dren to the school.” 

THE GLASS, 

Speaker for the nation. 

Attest, 

RETURN J. MEIGS. 

A place was agreed on. The 
place chosen by the chiefs, as most 
suitable to their convenience, is near 
a town called Highwassee, near for- 
ty-five miles in the nation. I have 
procured a teacher, of respectable 
character, approved morals, and 
strict piety. 

The distance of the school from 
the settlement, made it necessary 
for the teacher to live in the nation ; 
I therefore preferred one with a fa- 
mily : one is obtained, who has a 
decent companion, and one child: 
he has entered into bond, and given 
sufficient security for his perfor- 
mance. 

The school will be attended with 
considerable expence, and immense 
trouble and labour : but I hope God 
Will direct to resources, and enable 
to bear the fatigue. The advantage 
to the nation, and the cause of God, 
will, I trust, folly repay every exer- 
tion to promote the institution. To 
see thousands of immortals capable, 
by improvement, tp vie with a Boyle, 
a Bacon, and a Newton, buried in 
the shades of savage ignorance, and 
destitute of the means of enlighten- 
ing, would inspire the mo6t stoical 
mind, if religious, with apostolic de- 
sires to rescue them from their na- 
tive ignorance and savage wildness. 
However, I am folly persuaded there 
b not a nation of Indians on the con- 
tinent, which promises fairer to re- 
ward the pious exertions of generous 
benefactors, than the Cherokee na- 
tion. 

Before Christmas, I flatter myself, 
every thing will be ready to begin 
the school. One of the great obsta- 
cles to be surmounted, will be the 
wild and distant disposition of the 
voung Indians : this must be engaged 
by allurements: perhaps a few small 
books, to be given to them, might be 
of use. Should this desideratum be 


supplied, and a few others suited to 
the undertaking be forwarded, k 
would evidently materially serye 
the mission. 

I rest assured we have your moat 
ardent prayers, and those of your 
society, for our success, and will 
expect your friendly communica- 
tions to assist in the discharge of 
the important trust. 

The president, the agent, and all 
the officers of government are much 
pleosed with the design, and engag- 
ed to promote the undertaking by 
every kind office in their power ; but 
unless God build the house, the 
workmen strive in vain. May God 
grant his aid, afford his assistance, 
and receive entirely the praise ! 

Maryville , Jfiril 12, 1804. 

After immense labour and fa- 
tigue, I got all things ready for 
opening the Indian school on the 
21st February. The master had 
been under pay from December; 
and had been at the place, making 
necessary arrangements~..obtaining 
an acquaintance with the language, 
and familiarizing himself with the 
children. On the. first day, there 
came eleven scholars ; on the 8th of 
March there were sixteen ; on the 
27th there were twenty ; and se- 
veral more are expected in a few ' 
days — as soon as I can get clothing 
ready for them. ' 

The children behave past ex- 
pectation ; and I am persuaded that, 
by a discipline well balanced by in- 
ducements and well-timed authori- 
ty, they can be kept in as good 
order as any school on the continent. 

Their proficiency is very remar- 
kable : the first day several of them 
could distinctly pronounce half of the 
alphiibet ; by the eighth of March 
all of them could say their letters, 
backward and forward, and could 
easily know them wherever they 
could see them ; and three could 
say their at. They continue their 
progress ; and I flatter myself that 
their proficiency will exceed the 
most sanguine expectations. Two 
boys who have been taught in the 
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settlement are now at school, and' 
are beginning to write. 

The activity, attention, and care 
of the master deserve the highest 
notice* 

I have spent three months in 
close service to the institution, be- 
sides numberless attentions I am 
obliged to pay to it at home. The 
interest I feel in carrying this busi- 
ness into effect would secure my 
exertions, should I receive no pecu- 
niary returns from any person on 
earth. I have pledged myself to 
the nation, and my property is at 
stake on the issue of the undertak- 
ing. 

I found it necessary to engage in 
the business on a large scale, which 
involves considerably more expence 
than at first I had calculated : the 
clothing and boarding I found una- 
. voidable : without this they could 
not easily be weaned from savage, 
and introduced into civilized habits ; 
nor could they have been continued 
at school, had they been boarded in 
Indian families. The Indians were 
not sufficiently sensible of the ad- 
vantages to submit to the expences 
of the institution. I have therefore 
raised a tolerable large house with 
two fires, in which they are both 
boarded and taught, and thus are 
constantly under the eye of the 
master. 

In every conversation I have had 
with the chiefs, I have inculcated 
the ideas of settling in forms, and 
cultivating the soil : I think a very 
short period will bring this about. 

The existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing is almost universally acknow- 
ledged, and they admit his agency 
in matters of importance* 

They are remarkably fond of his- 
torical sketches ; and in this way 
might easily be instructed in the his- 
tory of the bible. Should a number 
of gentlemen of talents and leisure 
publish a work in the form of a ma- 
gazine to answer this end, and de- 
vote it to the use of the school, I am 
persuaded it would serve the cause 
•f God. 

The chiefs of the nation are 
pleased with the thought, that their 


children should be taught to do bu- 
siness like the white people. 

A few days ago, I received a 
very earnest request from the prin- 
cipal chiefo of tne lower district of 
the nation, for a school to be esta- 
blished among them. This would 
be attended with less expence, as a 
few respectable white men live near 
that place, who would board the 
scholars free, and contribute consi- 
derably for schooling their own chil- 
dren. 

Shall it be said by future writers 
of the history of America, that once 
there existed a nation of Indians, 
consisting of upwards of eight thou- 
sand souls ; but that they sunk to 
ruin for want of information, though 
begging for the means of civilization 
from a rich, an enlightened, and a 
christianized republic ? Shall not 
the sam^ ardour fire our breasts, 
which actuates the merchant, while, 
in the pursuit of wealth, he traver- 
ses the globe, or faces death upon 
the mighty waters! He is not 
daunted by the horror of the tem- 
pests, or the changes of climate, 
until he arrives in Nootka Sound, in 
of a few otter skins ; and 
the salvation of souls be of less 
consequence in our view, or shall 
we be apathetic in our exertions to 
rescue them from savage ignorance 
and barbarity l 

I wish to be fully informed of the 
wishes and designs of the committee 
on this subject, and how for they 
will carry the attempt to civilize 
this nation ; also what funds they 
will appropriate to that end. Should 
the funds be inadequate, rather than 
the design should miscarry, I would 
cheerfully commit the care of my 
family and congregations to divine 
Providence, and, pleading the cause 
of my poor red neighbours and bre- 
thren, I would endeavour, by repre- 
senting their cries for relief, to ex- 
cite a generous public to contribution. 

Were the state of the school and 
its wants known to the merchants 
and booksellers of Philadelphia, I 
am persuaded that blankets, cloth- 
ing, and books, together with an 
abundance of small articles, which 
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would serve as presents and induce- 
ments to the children, might easily 
be obtained* These would be of 
great service ; and indeed without 
them die school cannot go on. All 
the presents I have yet given them 
are at my own expence, as I was 
desirous to make the best I could of 
the funds on hand. 

I need not specify the kinds of 
books which will be wanted ; you 
are all judges of those things, and, 
having it in your power to select 
from a great variety, you can do it 
to the best advantage. 

Oh, sir, if I had the wealth of a 
Croesus, the ambition of an Alexan- 
der, and the wisdom of Solomon, 
aided by the zeal of a Paul, or an 
Elliot, they should all be employed 
to carry on this design. 

I hope this earth never makes one 
revolution on its axis, without find- 
ing you with your hands spread, and 
your hearts raised to the divine 
throne for my assistance. May your 
prayers be successful, and you reap 
a rich harvest to your own souls ! 

The nations are shaking, the 
temple is filling with the glory of 
the Lord, and the poor heathen will 
soon rejoice in the light of the sun 
of righteousness. May we, who 
already enjoy the light of the gos- 
pel, be indeed the salt of the earth 1 

Affixed to these communications 
are two religious pieces of poetry, 
and a letter from a reverend gentle- 
man in the western part of the state 
of Tenessee. On the contents of 
this letter, and on all subjects of a 
similar kind, we hesitate to offer a 
full and decisive opinion ; however, 
the facts which arc here related are 
in themselves singular, and deserve 
attention and enquiry. 

17. We have read eleven letters 
of Dr. Thomas Huston, wliich form 
the first part of a collection of facts, 
interspersed with observations, on 
tlie nature, causes, and cure of the 
vellow fever. In these letters, Dr. 
U. totally condemns all modes of 
cure which have beeu adopted and 
practised iu this country. As yet, 
however, we are' not able to judge 


whether his condemnation be just, 
for he has not introduced into his 
first part his own peculiar opinions, 
and his remedy for this gigantic 
disease, which has depopulated ci- 
ties, and been the scourge of king- 
doms. If he can suggest any new 
hints, if he can discover any new 
potions, which will prove antidotes 
to the introduction of this fever into 
our cities, or if his skill can with- 
stand its ravages and slaughter 
when it is introduced, he will be en- 
titled to the everlasting gratitude of 
mankind. 

The following letter will afford a 
favourable specimen of his mode of 
writing. 

LETTER X. 

Of the transmission of fiestilential 
contagion. 

M. Desgenettes, physician in chief 
to the army of the east under gene- 
ral Bonaparte, observes, that it has 
been long ascertained, that the only 
method of stopping the propagation 
of this dreadml distemper, is to 
keep the infected in a strict seclu- 
sion, and not to touch either their 
bodies, or their clothes, to which the 
pestilential virus adheres yvith the 
greater obstinacy and facility the 
more woolly their texture is. 

Solicitous to prevent the alarm 
and terror, which seizes the bravest 
men at the mere name of the 
disease, and favours the contagion, 
M. Desgenettes called the pestilen- 
tial fever an epidemic fever, and, 
in concert with the generals who 
directed the expedition, concealed 
from the army the real name of its 
most formidable enemy, the disclo- 
sure of wliich would have struck 
them with a panic. 

In the expedition which was di- 
rected against Syria, fifteen thou- 
sand men crossed the desert, which 
separates Africa from Asia. The 
verdant summits of Palestine’s 
mountains relieved the soldier’s eye, 
fatigued with the sterility of the de- 
sert, and the monotonous appear- 
ance of Egyptian prospects t where 
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the soil, alternately parched and in- 
undated, produced a vigorous vege- 
tation only in those pans contiguous 
to the Nile, or its innumerable ca- 
nals. Meanwhile, many individuals 
were attacked by the pestilential 
disease, the symptoms of which 
were too decisive to be mistaken. 
It might at first, says he, be ima- 
gined, that men accustomed to 
brave death in the field of battle, 
would view the ravages of the 
plague with cool indifference ; ex- 
perience, however, proves the con- 
trary, as. M. Desgenettes very phi- 
losophically observes. He continued 
to employ the most pmdent precau- 
tions he was master of, and to pay 
the most unremitted attention to the 
sick, in spite of all which, great 
numbers of victims were swept 
away by the disease. 

As the violence of the symptoms 
increased before Jaffa, and carried 
off the patients on the fifth or sixth 
day, he could no longer disguise the 
danger of their situation. However, 
as he placed great hopes on the 
effects of the healthy season into 
which they were advancing, in the 
diversion of marches, better quar- 
ters, and the abundance and better 
quality of the food ; as, besides, he 
was by no means convinced that 
the disease was very easily com- 
municated, on which all the exag- 
gerations of alarm were accredited, 
he took the following resolution. 
Aware of the frequently pernicious 
influence on the human mind, of 
imaginary prejudices, he determin- 
ed never to pronounce the word 
plague. Under these circumstances 
h* considered it as his duty to treat 
the whole army, like a patient in a 
critical disease, to whom it can ne- 
ver be of service, and it is frequent- 
ly very dangerous, to reveal his real 
situation. He communicated this re- 
solution to the chief of the etat- 
major-general, whose, situation, in- 
dependent of the private friendship 
with which he was honoured, ap- 
peared to demand an avowal of the 
political motives that regulated his 
conduct. 


The army arrived before Acre, , 
where all the valour and the good 
fortune of a great general were in- 
effectually opposed to a handful of 
Britons. Scarcely was the encamp- 
ment completed, and scarcely were 
the trenches* opened, when the 
plague made its appearance among 
the corps of artillery. M. Desge- 
nettes, tn an instruction, indicated 
to the army his method of prevent- 
ing and treating the (Jisease, the 
name of which he was always cau- 
tious to disguise. The means he re- 
commended for keeping up the 
strength were, a vomit in the first 
instance, and afterwards a very 
strong decoction of coffee and quin- 
quina, acidulated with lemon, means 
very inadequate to the aid that vras 
to be obtained. He directed the 
buboes to be covered with emollient 
cataplasms, without endeavouring to 
reduce them ; for, as he very judi- 
ciously observes, these buboes are 
the crisis of the disease ; and as it 
appears that the dreadful virus in 
wliich the cause of it resides ex- 
hausts its influence on the lymphatic 
glands, they should be opened by in- 
cision when the inflammation has 
terminated by suppuration. With 
regard to ulcers that quickly turn 
to a gangrene or mortification, he 
thinks it best to apply a cautery the 
moment the mortification appears, 
to prevent it from extending far- 
ther; but I have an application that 
is infinitely preferable to this, which 
is to dip the rags made use of for 
dressing, in water acidulated with 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, and 
to apply them immediately to the 
part affected. 

The same disease raged at Gaza, 
but it was much more fatal to the 
inhabitants of that town, than it was 
to the garrison that was left there. 
Children, in particular, fell victims 
to it; and it is worthy of remark, 
that with them the buboes appeared 
on the parotid glands, as if this most 
obstinate of all diseases was subject 
to the influence of age, and as if the 
fluxionary movements of the plague 
conformed to the organic tendency 
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of the humours towards the head 
during the time of infancy. 

Meanwhile the malady did not 
spare those who courageously op- 
posed its ravages, and endeavoured 
to stop its progress. Almost all the 
officers of health of the hospital at 
Gaza perished ; the young Bruant 
and Dewevre, the first physician, 
and the latter chief surgeon of that 
establishment, died within a few 
days of each other, equals in age 
and talents, and indefatigable in 
their professional duties ; both were 
cut oft in their prime. How tender 
and affecting is the regret expressed 
by M. Desgenettes for their prema- 
ture loss! 

The medical chest was exhausted 
of every thing, for blisters, for poul- 
tices, of quinquina, rhubarb, acids, 
and even vinegar. The healing art 
was destitute, at the same time, 
both of remedies and of ministers to 
administer them. The plague con- 
tinued to make the most rapid pro- 
gress. 

Notwithstanding this almost total 
privation, the sick thronged in as 
great numbers as ever to the hospi- 
tals, where every thing was want- 
ing, except the unweaned attention 
of the physicians that were still 
spared by the pestilence. M. Des- 
genettes multiplied himself, as it 
were, to give attendance wherever 
It was necessary; he braved, un- 
daunted, a contagion so justly dread- 
ed, and performing every duty, as 
well those that were imposed upon 
him by the honourable station that 
he held, as those prescribed by his 
uncommon philanthropy, he found 
resources in situations, which other 
men, with less intelligence and zeal, 
would have considered as desperate. 
Convalescents employed in waiting 
on the sick, for want of other at- 
tendants, caught the infection a se* 
cond time ; which refutes the asser- 
tion of some authors, that a person 
cannot be attacked twice successive- 
ly by the plague the same season. 

But we now come to a trait that 
deserves particular notke^Jn order 
to raise the drooping spirits of the 
rmy, and to persuade them that 


die danger was not so great as they 
imagined, he dipped a lancet, in the 
midst of the hospital, in the matter 
of a buboe, on a person in the first 
stage of recovery, and made a slight 
incision in his wrist, and another 
near his elbow, without taking any 
other precaution than washing him- 
self with some soap and water which 
was brought him. For above three 
weeks he had two small inflamed 
spots, corresponding to the two in- 
cisions, and which were still very 
perceptible, when, upon his return 
to Acre, In the presence of the ar- 
my, he bathed in the bay of Czsa- 
rea. 

This imperfect experiment, of 
which he conceived himself obliged 
to give some details, on account of 
the noise which it has made, proves 
nothing of any great importance to 
die art ; it does not refute the trans- 
mission of the contagion, demon- 
strated by a thousand examples ; it 
simply shows, that the conditions 
necessary for it to take place are 
not yet sufficiently demonstrated — 
He thinks he ran a much greater 
risk, for the sake of an object erf in- 
finitely less utility, when, at the re- 
quest of the quarter-master of the 
75th demi-bngade, about an hour 
before his death, he drank a portion 
of his beveridge, out of his own 
glass, merely to afford him that 
gratification. This circumstance, 
which occurred in the presence of 
numerous witnesses, made M. Du- 
rand in particular, who happened 
to be in the tent, shudder with 
horror. 

Within the walls of that same 
city of Acre, at the time of the cAi- 
sades, the consort of a British prince 
sucked the wounds of her husband, 
reputed to be poisoned, from the ill 
conditioned state of them, but which 
was most probably pestilential, and 
by this means gave the world a most 
notable example of conjugal affec- 
tion. 

Amidst the grateful testimonies 
of affection with which he was daily 
greeted by the army, he was fre- 
quently asked by what means he be- 
came proof against the contagion. 
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It may not be amiss to observe, 
that the south-east wind elevated 
Reaumur’s thermometer to 33 de- 
grees. This wind raised a cloud of 
blackish dust, which chapped the 
lips and parched the skin ; the west 
wind, which succeeded it, caused 
the thermometer to descend to 18 
degrees. These meteorological ob- 
servations, which were made by M. 
Cortaz, are valuable with regard to 
the reigning disease. M. Desgenettes 
remarks, contrary to the idea of 
most physicians, that intermittent, 
or sporadic affections, do not al- 
ways assume the character of the 
reigning diseases, of which the cele- 
brated Monge furnished him with 
an example. 

I must not omit mentioning the 
opinion of the no less illustrious Ber- 
thollet, on the transmission of the 
pestilential contagion, by means of 
the saliva, which he considers as its 
vehicle. 

My lady Montague, in a letter 
from Adrianople, observes, w That 
those dreadful stories you have 
heard of the plague, have little 
foundation in truth. I own I have 
much ado to reconcile myself to the 
sound of a word which has always 

F * ven me such terrible ideas, though 
am convinced there is little more 
in it than in a fever. As a proof of 
this, let me tell you, tliat we passed 
through two or three towns most 
violently infected. In the very next 
house where we lay (in one of those 
places) two persons died of it Luck- 
ily for roe, I was so well deceived, 
that I knew nothing of the matter, 
and I was made to believe that our 
second cook had only a great cold. 
However, we left our doctor to take 
care of him, and yesterday they 
both arrived here in good health, 
and I am let into the secret that he 
has had the plague. There are ma- 
ny that escape it ; neither is the air 
ever infected. 1 am persuaded that 
it would be as easy a matter to root 
it out here, as out of Italy and 
France ; but they are not very soli- 
citous about it, and are contented to 
suffer this distemper, instead of our 
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varietv, which they are utterly un- 
acquainted with. 

18. Mr. N. G. Dufief has in the 
press a work upon the study of the 
French language, in two considera- 
ble volumes. This work is a sys- 
tem of instruction, which the writer 
has adopted from its conformity to 
thfe process of simple nature, and 
from his own long and multiplied 
experience of its success. He styles 
it the method of Nature in teaching 
language *, and he anticipates the 
most splendid success in his efforts 
to explain and introduce this me- 
thod, in the seminaries, not only of 
America, but of every part of the 
world where the French language 
is attended to. This method pos- 
sesses the singular excellence of be- 
ing adapted to all languages. In 
the present publication, the author 
has applied it, in its fullest extent, 
only to the French tongue, on which 
we shall be here presented with a 
body of instruction, digested in a 
more luminous method, and compre- 
hending a greater number of parti- 
culars, than is found in any work ex- 
tant. So far as we are able to esti- 
mate the merit of works of this 
naturq, we do not hesitate to bestow 
the feqble sanction of our praise, 
and the slender aid of our wishes 
for its success. 

19. The Life of Washington is 
still in the press, but a second vo- 
lume may be speedily expected. An 
anonymous critic, in our last num- 
ber, has ventured to sit in judgment 
on the merits of this publication. 
He appears to have committed some 
material errors in his sketch of the 
design and extent of the work, and 
we, for our parts, entertain very 
different expectations of the issue of 
this arduous undertaking. We ne- 
ver doubted but that it will prove as 
splendid and durable a monument 
to the literary j^ory of Marshall, 
as to the political and military feme 
of Washington, and the speci- 
men of historical skill and industry 
afforded by the first volume contri- 
butes to invigorate our hopes. 
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20. A 9th volume of the Collec- the London Society with 2500 testa- 
tions of the Massachusetts Histori- ments and spelling books.” 

cal Society, has appeared. The es- The Rev. Mr. Graves, of Claver- 
tablishment of this society is well ton, near Bath, England, now up- 
calculated to secure from oblivion wards of 90 years of age, has just 
many important but detached his- written a series of essays, under the 
torical documents, not sufficiently title of The Invalid, on the means 
voluminous to be printed in separate of preserving health and attaining 
works. Persons in possession of such old age. He has subjoined to the 
documents, would render a public work a variety of original poems on 
service in transmitting them (free the same subject, and a new tran- 
of expence) to thj» society, at Bos- station of the golden verses of Py- 
ton. thagoras, made within these few 

21. A member of this society has weeks. 

it in contemplation to publish a The lessons of so vigorous a non- 
work in 2 volumes 8vo. to be enti- agenarian, on the subject of health 
tied American Annals, to commence and long life, will doubtless be re- 
with the discovery of America, and ceived by mankind with a degree of 
be continued to the present time.... respect due to the venerable author 
The events to be related in the of the Spiritual Quixote, 
order of time on the plan of chro- 

nology, but in cases of importance aeses 

to be dilated on in the manner of 

history. The authorities to be given For the Literary Magazine. 
with precision. It will comprise an 

account of the scientific as well as thoughts on poverty. 
civil establishments. 

Continued. 

BUT the indigent must submit to 
For the Literary Magazine . many other evils, inconveniences, 

and privations, which those who 
European literary news. have experienced them^can best de- 
scribe ; yet imagination may wing its 
A NEW magazine has appeared flight to the abodes of poverty, may 
in London, entitled the Universal see the wants and sorrows erf their 
Theological Magazine and Impar- inhabitants, and bring home to the 
tial Review. It commenced in Jana- hearts of the affluent feeling for 
ary, 1804, and is published monthly, their afflictions, and create a desire 
by E. Vidler, a celebrated pi*cacher to relieve their wants, 
among the methodists. Price ls.ster. Among these evils, is the want of 
The following is extracted from his that respect from mankind which 
fourth number : u The Society for the wealthy receive, even when 
the Support and Encouragement of they have not merited it by their 
Sunday Schools in England and intrinsic worth, or the value of their 
Wales, it appears by their last report, services. Few pay that degree of ^ 

has, since the commencement of the respect to the indigent, to which 
# institution, in 1785, assisted 2,232 they are entitled, even by their me- 
schools, in which have been instruct- rit ; yet wealth demands, and gene- 
ed 200,787 scholars, and among rally receives that respectful ho- 
them have been distributed 184*248 mage, which indigent merit dares 
spelling books, 42,680 testaments, not claim, and which mankind are 
6583 bibles, and 4112L sterl (18,275 not sufficiently just to award, 
dolls. 55 cents.) Let him who bears the marks of 

“ Since 1799, about 100 Sunday poverty, gather the most sensible 
schools have been instituted in South observations, he will find many rea- 
Wales, which have been assisted by dy to contradict every assertion; 
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let him modestly express his opi- 
nions, his wishes, his likings, or an- 
tipathies, and each will generally be 
thought founded in error* and pre- 
judice : while he who wears the 
trappings of affluence, is listened to 
with silent attention, his observa- 
tions are found just, his opinion is 
valued as important, and his advice 
(if not followed) is heard with defer- 
ence, and apparent acquiescence..*. 
But strip each of the gins of fortune, 
let them appear on equal terms; 
'modest merit will then step forth 
from the shade of obscurity, assert 
its claims, and receive its just re- 
ward ; while ignorance and folly, no 
longer adbmed with the parade of 
wealth, shrinks abashed from the 
view of its now triumphant oppo- 
nent Yet, let it not be imagined I 
suppose wealth and ignorance, po- 
verty and merit, are always united ; 
no, I only wish to show how little 
public regard is paid to merit with- 
out wealth, and how much to wealth 
without merit 

Still more bitter is the draught of 
poverty, when it falls to the lot of 
those whom age and infirmity have 
deprived of the physical power ne- 
cessary for active exertion, or severe 
labour; to them the scene is indeed 
gloomy and forbidding : nothing but 
a cheerless waste, and a sky dark 
with the lowering clouds of afflic- 
tion, present themselves to their 
view ; bereft, perhaps, by death, of 
those whose affection would have 
supplied the wants, cheered the sul- 
len hours of age, and smoothed the 
downhill path of life, they are con- 
demned to retire into that last re- 
treat of indigence — the alms-house ; 
to live on the bounty of the public, 
and to die without a friend to close 
their eyes, and drop the tear of 
affectionate remembrance on their 
graves. 

A friend of mine, whose dread of 
poverty is very great, frequently 
expresses his opinion on this subject 
in the following manner : “ Nothing 
(says he) is more justly to be dread- 
ed, than old age attended with po- 
verty: a poor old man is too fre- 


quently regarded as little better than 
an useless piece of lumber, never of 
service, but frequently in the way : 
the younger part of mankind consi- 
der him in the light of a withered 
tree of the forest, once flourishing, 
but now decayed.’ * 

Though I am convinced by my 
own feehngs and experience, that 
this picture of indigent old age is 
drawn in ctrtours by far too dark to 
be correct, yet it cannot be denied 
that appearances seem in some cases 
to justify his observations, and it 
would well become every reflecting 
being to economise the earnings of 
youth to suppdP the feebleness of 
long continued existence. 

But when those become indigent 
who have once lived in affluence, 
whose education and consequent re- 
finement have rendered them more 
susceptible of misery, they feel with 
additional force the privations of 
indigence : unaccustomed to struggle 
against the downhill torrent of ad- 
versity, feeble is their resistance, and 
unsuccessful their efforts; remem- 
brance recalls the happy days of 
prosperity, when every want was 
satisfied, sad every wish anticipated 
and fulfilled. The painful contrast 
forces itself into notice, and increases 
the severity of their fate. Severely 
indeed must they suffer from the 
chilling blasts of poverty, the cold 
neglect and contemptuous glance of 
their more fortunate companions, 
condemned' perhaps to receive the 
miserable pittance which wealth 
bestows, and too frequently bestows 
with ostentation, from the hands of 
those whom they perhaps justly, 
though secretly despise, and whom 
they must treat with marks of es- 
teem and gratitude. 

Poverty is an enemy to independ- 
ence: it is not easy to preserve that 
fh*nr unbending dignity of character, 
that stern integrity and undeviating 
loftiness of spirit, which distin- 
guishes the man of worth, who is 
conscious of his own merit, amidst 
the severe trials to which poverty 
exposes her reluctant followers..... 
The wants of nature are opposed 
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to the firmness of the mind, and 
most frequently decide the contest 
in their own favour. 

But whether the poor are actually 
in a great degree more miserable 
than the wealthy, whether they feel 
the severities of their fate with so 
much force as is generally supposed, 
whether custom produces cheerfol- 
ness and contentment or not, is a 
question, which I confess myself una- 
ble to answer ; certain it is, that cus- 
tom and habit exert a powerful in- 
fluence over the mind of man, nor 
can I see why they should not pro- 
duce the same effects in this case as 
they do in others* m 

Poverty is a term not easily de- 
fined ; every man is poor when com- 
pared with one much richer: thus 
almost all mankind are compara- 
tively poor, yet not wanting the 
necessaries of life. Want in general 
may be avoided, by prudence and 
economy, virtues, I fear, not very 
common among those who are at all 
times but a small degree removed 
from actual want, its consequent in- 
conveniences and distresses : too 
often does it happen, that scarcely 
has industry driven want from the 
door, when it is again invited by 
folly and extravagance. 

Comparatively trifling expences 
make a deep impression on the 
finances of the really poor : these, 
if unnecessary, ought carefully. to be 
avoided ; but people of the above 
description are remarkable for their 
love of present enjoyment, in pre- 
ference to future security ; they sel- 
dom provide for a season of adver- 
sity, and when it comes, it brings 
additional distresses, because it finds 
them unprepared ; yet distress, 
though proceeding from improvi- 
dence, ought still to excite commi- 
seration and command relief, but is 
certainly better entitled to the dona- 
tions of benevolence, when it is the 
consequence of unforeseen calami- 
ties, or unavoidable misfortunes. 

VALVERDI. 

Philadelphia , 1 

August 6th, 1804. 3 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

AT a stated meeting of u The 
American Philosophical Society held 
at Philadelphia for promoting useful 
Knowledge,” on the 20th July, 1804, 
the following persons were duly elect- 
ed members : 

Le Baron Alexandre de Humboldt, 
of the Royal Academy of Prussia. 

Joseph Willard, D. D. President 
of Howard College, Massachusetts. 

William Short, of Virginia. 

Zaccheus Collins, of Philadelphia. 

The thanks of the society are pre- 
sented to the following persons, for 
the communications and donations 
prefixed to their respective names. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Meteorological observations made 
at Loyalsock, Lycoming, 1803 Ri- 

chard Ecroyd. 

On the Mississippi and its Delta, 
also, Meteorological Observations 

made at the Natchez, 1801-2-3 

Wra. Dunbar, Esq. 

On the fascination of serpents*— 
Dr. Hugh Williamson. 

Observations on some fossil bones, 
&a-.Wm. Lewis, Esq. of Virginia. 

Tracts and observations relative 
to the turkey — Dr. B. S. Barton. 

Account of the discharge of two 
worms from a child’s ear, with the 
womis preserved in spirits-.Dr. 
Hossac and Mr. Gillespie, of New 
York. 

Observations on gypsum as a ma- 
nure, also on the climate of Virgi- 
nia, in a letter to Dr. Barton— JErom 
R. P. Barton, Esq. 

Account of the maggotty bean or 
cassia chamicrista, as a manure, in 
a letter to Dr. Barton.-from P. Cus- 
tis, Esq. 

Some account of the amelioration 
of climate in Massachusetts, from 
James Winthrop to F. Nichols. 

Demonstration of a theorem pro- 
posed by SimsoiL-Mr. Joseph Clay* 
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FOE THE CABINET. 

L A fine Italian marble bust of 
Franklin, executed at Florence.*. 
J % . R. Smith, Esq. 

2. A profile of Dr. Priestley --Mr. 
Robert Patterson. 

3. A profile cast of Lavosier~. 
Dr. J. R. Coxe. 

4. A specimen of curious moss 

from Montgomery county. I. B. 

Smith, Esq. 

FOE THE LIBRARY. 

Transactions of the Royal Society 
of St. Petersburg, 13th voiume~..The 
Society. 

Transactions of the National In- 
stitute, 4th voL in three parts, 4 to. 
Camus’s memoir on the voyages of 
De Bry and Thevenot, 4to~..The In- 
stitute. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and 

twelfth numbers Flora Batava The 

Batavian Council of the Interior. 

Collection of maxims and advice 
to intendants, &c. ficc^.Dr. VaL de 
Forondu. 

Warren’s address on Vaccination. 
Account of Margate 9ea-bathing In- 
firmary. Account of Literaiy Fund 
Society. Dr. Glass’s and Dr. Barry’s 
annual Sermons before the Royal 
Humane Society. Plan of receiving- 
house of Royal Humane Society at 
Hyde Park. Account of Goldsmith’s 
last illness by Dr.Hawes~.The above 
from Dr. William Hawes, treasurer 
to R. H. Society. 

Lathrop's discourse before the 
Society for propagating the Gospel 
Thatcher’s funeral Discourse on the 
death of Samuel Adams~~Rev. John 
Elliot, Boston. 

The Constitutionalist~~W m. Bar- 
ton. 

Rev. Dr. Smith’s works, voL 1st 
and 2cL..Hugh Maxwell, publisher. 

Carver’s travels. Ramsay’s ora- 
tion on the cession of Louisiana*.. 
Dr. Barton. 

Brief Retrospect of the 18th ceir- 
tury, 2 vols. 8vo. by the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, D. D~~.The author. 

Kramner’s Dutch and German 
Dictionary....Michkel Hillegas, Esq. 


Inaugural Dissertations for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, in 
the university of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented by the authors or the pro- 
fessors: 

S. T. Firth of New Jersey, on Ma- 
lignant Fever. John Rush, Philadel- 
phia, on Sudden Death. J. Hoskins, 
of Virginia, on Dysentery. P. Mil- 
ler, of Philadelphia, on Parturition. 
P. Jenks, of Pennsylvania, on Yellow 
Fever. J. H. Camp, Virginia, .on 
Mercury in Fevers. A. Brocken- 
brough, of Virginia, on the Laurus. 
E. A. Atlee, Pennsylvania, on the 
Influence of Music in Diseases. Jas. 
Cocke, Virginia, on Inflammation of 
Wounds. Wm. Darlington, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Mutual Influence of 
Habits and Diseases. E. Griffiths, 
Pennsylvania, on Opthalmia. James 
Parker, N. Carolina, on Fractures 
of the Leg. James Archer, Mary- 
land, on the Carbonates of Lime, &c. 
Wm. Shaw, of Philadelphia, on the 
Autumnal Fever, 1803. H. P. Whit- 
nell, on the Powers of Nature in the 
Cure of Disease. 

JOHN VAUGHAN, 

Librarian. 

Philadelphia , | 

26/A July^ 1804 . 3 


For the Literary Magazine* 
VACCINATION. 

FROM the observations of Dr. 
Hebarden on the diseases of Lon- 
don, which are grounded on a strict 
examination of the bills of mortality 
for the last century, it appears that 
ONE TENTH OF ALL THE DEATHS 

was occasioned by the small pox, 
this disease alone having carried off 
near 200,000 in that period of time. 
In certain years, it has been parti- 
cularly fetal ; as appears by the fol- 
lowing statement from the bills of 
mortality : 

1710) 126J in every 1000 death*. 

1719, 114* do. 

1725, 125 do. 

1736, 109 do. 

1746, 115$- da 
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1752, 1734 da 

1757, 154i da 

1763, 137* da 

1768, 128 da 

1772, 1534 da 

1781, 169-1 da 

1796, 184 da 

The number of deaths by the 
small pox in the twelve year^ men- 
tioned above, was nearly 40,000, and 
more than one seventh of the whole 
numbbr. 

Innoculation for the small pox, 
whilst it generally secured the in- 
dividual from danger, increased 
the number of deaths in the com- 
munity, by keeping alive a conta- 
gious disorder. 

Happily, vaccination affords an 
easv and safe means of securing the 
individual, without danger to the 
public. 

It is upon this principle, that al- 
most all the governments in Europe 
have warmly patronised the new 
practice, and made establishments, 
at the public expence v for extending 
its advantages over their respective 
countries. 

Jenner, the great discoverer of this 
blessing, has received 50,000 dollars 
from the British parliament, and na- 
tional marks of honour and respect 
from many other countries. In the 
United States its adoption has been 
rapid, extensive, and attended with 
uncommon success, notwithstanding 
the errors which were incident to 
a new practice, but which vanish 
before experience. 

One prejudice only remains to be 
Overcome, to make it completely 
banish that loathsome disorder the 
small pox, viz. that of confining its 
practice to particular seasons : with 
the small pox this was proper; but 
VACCINATION CAN BE SAFELY 
PERFORMED AT ALL SEASONS, ALL 
ages, and in circumstances where 
the small pox would be almost cer- 
tain death. Such being the case, 
why will mothers, by delay, ren- 
der themselves liable to the risk of 
losing their children by that terrible 
disorder, when they can so easily 
prevent iti 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ANECDOTES. 

From the French. 

AT the battle of Minden, Saint 
Peru, who Commanded the French 
grenadiers, finding them exposed to 
die fire of a battery, that carried off 
whole files, trotted calmly along the 
line, with his snuff-box in his hand, 
exclaiming w Eh bien ! mes enfans, 
qu’est ce que c’est ? du canon ? eh 
bien, 9 a tue, ca tue, vcwla tout !” 

The Abbe Prevost happening to 
to entertain some friends at supper, 
one of his guests asserted that the 
most honest man in the world could 
not promise to himself, but that he 
might some day experience the pu- 
nishment reserved for the vilest 
criminals. All present but the host 
protested, in succession, against this 
assertion ; he, when it came to his 
turn, calmly observed that it was 
very possible. w You will doubtless 
allow,” added he, w that I am an 
honest man l” “ Yes 1” rejoined the 
whole of the company. u Well then,” 
continued the Abbe* “ you are all 
piy friends, I depend upon your dis- 
cretion, and I am now about to con- 
fide a secret to you, which I have 
never before intrusted to any one. 
I have been guilty, then, of one of 
the greatest crimes, and liable to 
perish by an ignominious death 1 ” 

On this, all present burst into a 
laugh, thinking the whole to be jest; 
but after assuring them that he was 
in earnest, he proceeded as follows : 

“ I shall now explain this enigma 
to you, by stating that I killed my 
o\*n father. On leaving college, I 
became enamoured of a little girl in 
the neighbourhood, nearly of my 
own age ; I was beloved again, and, 
in short, obtained every thing that 
a favoured admirer could desire, so 
that the most flagrant proofs of our 
indiscretion were soon visible. I 
Was so smitten with love, that I was 
desirous to pass my whole life with, 
and be always at the side, of my 
mistress. In the mean time, my re- 
lations pressed me to decide on my 
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future station in Hfe ; I, on the other purpose. It is, perhaps, to be attri- 
hand, was averse from any thing, bated to the profound melancholy 
but the secret adosation of the female which this first error of my youth 
to whom I was attached ; every other imparted to the rest of my life, that 
occupation appeared tome disagree- I have always made choice of tragic 
able. events, of critical situations, and of 

w My father, who had begun to sombre and lugubrous colours, for 
conceive some suspicions relative to the subjects of my literary spccu- 
the motives of this indifference, now lations.” 
watched all my motions, and at 
length detected the whole intrigue. seas- 

on this he repaired to the apartment 

of my mistress, then three or four For the Literary Magazine, 
months .with child, at the very mo- 
ment, too, when I happened to be Godwin and malthus. 
there, and reproached her bitterly 

in my presence on account of her THE lapse of ten or twelve years 
criminal connexion with me. I, how- has almost consigned to oblivion that 
ever, preserved the most profound controversy which was raised by 
silence until after he had overwhelm- the publication of w Political Jus- 
ed her with injuries, observing, at the tice. The author, unlike most 
same time, that she would prove an founders of new sects and systems, 
obstacle to my rise in life. Then, seems to have resigned his theories 
and then only, she began to justify to their destiny, without a struggle, 
herself, and having burst into tears, and to have turned his attention and 
I, for the first time, presumed to his pen to pursuits and themes that 
defend her. are rather repugnant than fevour- 

w My father, at this, became out- able to his ancient schemes, 
rageous, and carried his passion so In the memoirs of St. Leon, he 
far as to strike the poor unfortunate has laboured to throw an air of dig- 
creature ; he even gave her a kick nity and probability round one of 
in the belly, on which she fainted the exploded and most groundless 
away. No sooner did this occur superstitions and delusions of the 
than, losing all recollection, I flew on middle ages. 

my parent, and precipitated him In the life of Chaucer, he has, in 
over the stair-case, in consequence like manner, endeavoured to brfcig 
of which he was so dangerously forth in a specious and venerable 
wounded by the fall, that he ceased attire, the military and poetical ge- 
to exist in the course of the same nius of a barbarous and ferocious 
evening. age. He has laboured to exalt the 

w He, however, had the generosity names of such men as John of Gaunt 
to forbear mentioning the circum- and the Black Prince ; to embalm 
stance ; and it being supposed that he the exploded principles of chivalry ; 
had died a natural death, he was and foster the most fantastical iin- 
buried in the usual manner, and I pulses of patriotism or the national 
was thus saved by his silence both spirit. The author may, directly or 
from punishment and opprobrium, indirectly, be considered as having 
Notwithstanding this, I was not the renounced his former principles of 
less sensible of the enormity of my policy and government, 
fault, and I for a long time preserved This change may chiefly be as- 

a certain kind of melancholy, which cribpd to the writings of Mr. Mal- 
nothing could dissipate. In const- thus, whose Essay on Population 
quence of such a fetal event I deter- may be justly deemed one of the 
mined to bury my regret and my finest pieces of controversial elo- 
affiiction within the solitude of a • quence that is extant. The skill of 
cloister, and I accordingly made this writer is equalled by his can- 
choice of the order of Clugny for that dour and moderation, and this book 
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is* not only a lesson of instruction 
in the science of politics, but a pat* 
tern of the right mode of managing 
a debate. 

Mr. Malthos’s work has lately 
been republished, with large addi- 
tions, so as to become a regular sys- 
tem on the subject This work is 
very little known in America, 
though none of the productions of 
the day deserve to be more so ; and 
though the practical instruction to 
be gathered from it is more appli- 
cable to the state of society in Eu- 
rope, it is far from being inapplica- 
ble to our own. It will be perform- 
ing a public service to diffuse among 
the learned and enlightened of our 
own nation the contents of this work, 
and therefore I hc;>e to sec it soon 
republished in America. Meanwhile 
the following brief account of this 
book may not be unacceptable. 

In an enquiry concerning the fu- 
ture improvement of society, Mr. 
M. remarks, that the mode of con- 
ducting the subject which naturally 
presents itself is, first, an investiga- 
tion of the causes that have hidierto 
impeded the progress of mankind 
towards happiness ; and, secondly, 
an examination into the probability 
of the total or partial removal of 
those causes in future. But as it 
would be beyond the power of any 
on§ to enter fully into this question, 
aim to enumerate all the causes 
which have hitherto influenced hu- 
man improvement, he has confined 
himself to the effects produced by 
one great cause only, which is inti- 
mately united with the very nature 
of man, and which, from the com- 
mencement of society, has exerted 
one constant and powerful opera- 
tion. This cause is the tendency in 
ail animated life to cncrease beyond 
the nourishment prepared for its 
support. 

Man, in common with all animals, 
and plants, is excited by a powerful 
instinct to increase his species ; if 
the germs of animal and vegetable 
existence contained in this spot of 
earth had ample room for expan- 
sion, and ample food for subsistence, 
millions of worlds would be filled, in 


the space of a few thousand years, 
with animal and vegetable existen- 
ces. This natural fecundity is re- 
pressed by want of room and want 
of nourishment; and that it must 
ever be so repressed, will appear 
from a comparison of the two rules 
of increase, that of the productions 
of the earth under the most favour- 
able circumstances of human indus- 
try, and that of the increase erf 
population when left to exert itself 
with perfect freedom. In the nor- 
thern states of America population 
was found to double itself for some 
successive periods every twenty-five 
years: in the back settlements, it 
has been found to double itself in 
fifteen, and sir William Petty sup- 
poses a doubling possible within ten 
years. Mr. M. takes the largest of 
these terms, and he is unquestion- 
ably justified in pronouncing that 
population, when unchecked, goes 
on doubling itself every twenty 4ive 
years, and thus increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio. 

The rate according to which the* 
productions of the earth may be sup- 
posed to increase, it will not be so 
easy to determine ; when acre has 
been added to acre, till all the fertile 
land is occupied, the yearly increase 
of food must depend upon the ame- 
lioration of the land already in pos- 
session. “ This is a stream," says 
Mr. M. w which, from the nature of 
all soils, instead of increasing, must 
be gradually diminishing. But po- 
pulation, could it be supplied with 
rood, would go with unexhausted vi- 
gour, and the increase of one period 
would furnish the powers of a great- 
er increase to the next, and this 
without any limit,” Japan and China 
are already so highly cultivated, 
that perhaps no human industry % 
could double the produce of these 
countries, even in any given number 
of years. Were there, however, 
sufficient food and sufficient room in 
China and Japan ; in other words, 
were the natural tendency to popu- 
lation to meet with no interruption, 
no check, those countries would be 
doubled in as short a time as the 
back settlements of America. 
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But to {dace the argument on its 
most advantageous ground, we must 
coroe home to Europe, where there 
is a larger proportion of ground un- 
cu 1 treated than in Japan and China, 
and where the science of agricul- 
ture is so well understood, that hu- 
man industry has the fairest chance 
of receiving its best direction. Let 
it be granted, then, that by the best 
possible policy, and by great encou- 
ragements to agriculture, the ave- 
rage produce of Great Britain, for 
instance, might be doubled, together 
with its population, in the first twen- 
ty-five years. Population goes on 
uninterruptedly, and in the second 
twenty-five years becomes quadru- 
pled. But can it be supposed that, 
by any system of policy and encou- 
ragement, the produce of the soil of 
Great Britain could also be quadru- 
pled in the second twenty-five 
years i On the contrary, is it not 
almost a self-evident proposition, 
“ that in proportion as cultivation 
is extended, the addition that could 
yearly be made to the former ave- 
rage produce roust gradually 
and regularly diminishing r” Mr. 
M. however, gives the vantage 
ground to his antagonist, and consi- 
ders that the yearly additions which 
might be made to the former average 
produce, instead of decreasing, as 
they certainly would do, will remain 
the same ; that is to say, that the pro- 
duce of this island might be increas- 
ed every twenty-five years by a 
quantity equal to what it at present 
produces. 44 The most enthusiastic 
speculator, 9 * says he, 44 cannot sup- 
pose a greater increase than this : 
in a few centuries it would make 
every acre of land like a garden.— 
Apply this to the whole earth ; al- 
low that its produce shall every 
twenty -fiye yearfc be increased by a 
quantity equal* to wfujfft at present 
produces, and this will* 6e supposing 
a rate of increase much greater 
than we can imagine that any pos- 
sible exertions of mankind could 
make it. ^The roeausof subsistence, 
therefore^ under, the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, cannot possibly 
be m^ide to increase foster than in an 
VOL. II. NO. XI. 


arithmetical ratio, while human po- 
pulation, under the most favourable 
circumstances, would increase in a 
geometrical ratio. 44 The necessary 
effect of these two different rates of 
increase.** savs Mr. M. 44 when 
brought together, will be very strik- 
ing. Let us call the population of 
this island eleven millions ; and sup- 
pose the present produce equal to 
the easy support of such a number. 
In the first twenty-five years the 
population would be twenty-two 
millions; and the food being also 
doubled, the means of subsistence 
would be equal to this increase. In 
the next twenty-five years the po- 

E ulation would be forty-four mil- 
ons, and the means of subsistence 
only equal to the support of thirty- 
three millions. In the next period 
the population would be eighty-eight 
millions, and the means of subsist- 
ence just equal to the support of 
half that number. And at the con- 
clusion of the first century, the po- 
pulation would be a hundred and 
seventy-six millions, and the means 
of subsistence only equal to the sup- 
port of fifty-five millions ; leaving 
'population of a hundred and 
wenty-one millions totally unpro- 
vided for. 

44 Taking the whole earth, instead 
of the island of Great Britain, emi- 
gration would of course be exclud- 
ed ; and supposing the present po- 
pulation equal to a thousand millions, 
the human species would increase as 
the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 
4 , 5, 6, 7, 8 , 9. In two centuries the 
population would be to the means of 
subsistence as 256 to 9 ; in three 
centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two 
thousand years the difference would 
be almost incalculable.' In this suppo- 
sition no limits whatever are placed 
to the produce of the earth. It may 
Increase for ever, and be greater 
than any assignable quantity ; yet 
still the power of population being 
in every period so much superior, 
the increase of the human species 
can only be kept down to the level 
of the means* of subsistence, by the 
constant operation of the strong lavr 
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of necessity, acting as a check upon 
the greater power.” 

Having thus stated the argument, 
Mr. M. proceeds to notice general 
checks to population and the mode 
of their operation. These checks 
he clases under two general heads, 
the 'preventive and positive; the 
former is peculiar to man, and arises 
from that distinctive superiority in 
his reasoning faculties, which ena- 
bles him to calculate distant conse- 
quences. Man, before he enters 
into the conjugal state, ponders upon 
the probability or the improbability 
that his earnings, now perhaps little 
more than adequate to his comfort- 
able subsistence, will be sufficient, 
when divided among a wife and half 
a dozen children, of supporting them 
at all : he forsees that he must work 
harder and fare worse. He reflects 
that perhaps his offspring as well as 
himself, must be half starved and 
half naked. These and many simi- 
lar considerations do certainly pre- 
vent a great number of persons in 
all civilized nations from pursuing 
the dictates of nature in early attach- 
ment to one woman. The conse- 
quence of this restraint is at least a 
certain degree of temporary unhap- 
piness : it very generally produces 
vice ; because it produces that pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes 
which again produces a corruption 
of morals, and of course introduces 
the diversified catalogue of human 
crimes. 44 The positive checks to 
population are extremely various, 
and include every cause, whether 
arising from vice or misery, which 
in any degree contributes to shorten 
the natural duration of human life. 
Under this head, therefore, may be 
enumerated all unwholesome occu- 
pations, severe labour, and exposure 
to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, great towns, 
excesses of all kinds, the whole train 
of common diseases and epidemics, 
wars, pestilence, plague, and famine. 
On examining these obstacles to the 
increase of population, which are 
here classed under the heads of pre- 
ventive and positive checks, it will 
appear that they / are resolvable 


into moral restraint, vice, and mi- 
sery. 

44 Of the preventive checks, that 
which is not followed by irregular 
gratifications, may properly be 
termed moral restraint. 

“ Promiscuous intercourse, unna- 
tural passions, violations of the mar- 
riage bed, and improper arts to 
conceal the consequences of irregu- 
lar connections, clearly come under 
the head of vice. 

44 Of the positive checks, those 
which appear to arise unavoidably 
from the laws of nature may hie 
called exclusively misery ; and 
those which we obviously bring up- 
on ourselves, such as wars, excesses, 
and many others which it would be 
in our power to avoid, are of a 
mixed nature. They are brought 
upon us by vice, and their conse- 
quences are misery . 

44 In every country some of these 
checks are, with more or less force, 
in constant operation ; yet, notwith- 
standing their general prevalence, 
there are few states in which there 
is not a constant effort in the po- 
pulation to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence. This constant 
effort as constantly tends to subject 
the lower classes of society to dis- 
tress, and to prevent any great per- 
manent amelioration of their condi- 
tions.” 

This conflict between the uniform 
tendency to increase population on 
the one hand, and the checks which 
restrain it on the other, produces an 
oscillation in the state of society^, 
an alternation of retrogade and pro- 
gressive movements dependent on 
the degree of comforts or misery, 
vice or morality, which prevails. 
Without attempting to establish in 
all cases these progressive or retro- 
gade movements in different coun- 
tries, Mr. M. contents himself with 
proving the following propositions : 

1. That population is necessarily 
limited by the means of subsistence. 

2. That population invariably in- 
creases when the means of subsist- 
ence increase, unless prevented by 
some very powerful and obvious 
checks; and 3, that these checks, 
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and the checks which repress the 
superior power of population, and 
keep its effects on a level with the 
means of subsistence, are all resolv- 
able into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery. 

The first of these propositions is 
obvious.; the second and third are 
established by a review of the past 
and present state of society. He 
begins by considering the checks to 
population which operated in the 
less civilized parts of the world, and 
in past times, and devotes separate 
chapters to an investigation of the 
checks among the American In- 
dians, the South Sea islanders, the 
ancient inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, modern pastoral nations, 
different parts of Africa, Siberia, 
northern and southern ; the Turk- 
ish dominions and Persia ; Hindos- 
tan and Thibet ; China and Japan 
the Greeks and the Romans. 

Mr. M. proceeds to consider the 
checks to population in the different 
states of modern Europe._Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, the middle parts of 
Europe, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
from this extensive view of society 
draws some general deductions, 
illustrating the truth of his three pro- 
positions. , 

He then treats of the different 
systems or expedients which have 
been proposed or have prevailed in 
society, as they affect the evils aris- 
ing from the principle of population. 
The systems which come first under 
discussion are those of Condorcet 
and Godwin. In these flattering vi- 
sions of beatitude and equality, their 
respective authors appear to be sen- 
sible that when all the obstructions to 
population, or, as Mr. M. would de- 
nominate tiiem, the preventive and 
positive checks are removed (and 
the removal of these obstructions is 
the very essence of their system), 
that the increase of the number of 
men may surpass their means of sub- 
sistence, and of course that this pe- 
riod is the limit when all further 
improvement in society will be im- 
possible. But they look upon this 
period m so remote that it cannot 


have the least weight in opposition 
to their scheme. Now, if the prin- 
ciples of this book are just; if the 
ratio between the unrestricted in- 
crease of population and food be cor- 
rect, it is obvious that the period 
when the number of men surpass 
their means of subsistence is already 
arrived ; that the population is al- 
ready- pressing hard against the li- 
mits of the means of subsistence : 
that this pressure has existed ever 
since we have had any histories of 
mankind, does exist at present, and 
will for ever exist, unless some 
change takes place in the physical 
constitution of our nature. Condor- 
cet proceeds to argue on the orga- 
nic perfectibility of man: we are 
sorry that so delightful a theory has 
met with an utter overthrow. Ac- 
cording to the beautiful system 
which Godwin proposes, peace is 
to dwell upon earth, and good-will 
to be universally diffused among 
men ; the condition of every man is 
to be equal to that of his neighbour ; 
benevolence is to be substituted for 
self-love, as the grand principle of 
action; reason and justice are to 
hold an unbounded sway ; moral re- 
straint is entirely to supersede the 
necessity of political regulations; 
and chains and dungeons are to be 
no more heard of. Godwin, as he 
attributes almost all the vice and 
misery which now prevail in civil 
society to human institutions, by 
sweeping from the face of the eaftn 
all these “ systems of fraud and 
oppression,” flatters himself, of 
course, that vice and misery will be 
swept off with them. Mr. M. con- 
siders the mal-influence of human 
institutions as truly insignificant, 
compared with w those deeper-seat- 
ed causes of evil, which result from 
the laws of nature from the prin- 
ciple, in short, of population. The 
difficulty to Godwin’s system arising 
from an overcharged population did 
not escape him ; but, like Condorcet, 
he asserts that the evil is too remote 
to be dreaded. “ Three-fourths of 
the habitable globe is now unculti- 
vated. The parts already cultivat- 
ed afc capable of immeasurable im- 
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provement : myriads of centuries of 
still increasing population may pass 
away, and the earth be still found 
sufficient for the subsistence of its 
inhabitants.* In order to show the 
error of this opinion and the fragi- 
lity of Godwin’s system, Mr. M. sup- 
poses it realized in its utmost extent 
All the causes of vice and misery in 
Britain are removed ; u war and 
contention cease ; unwholesome 
trades and manufactories do not ex- 
ist ; crouds no longer collect toge- 
ther in great and pestilential cities, 
for purposes of court intrigue, of 
commerce, and vicious gratification ; 
simple, healthy, and rational amuse- 
ments take place of drinking, gam- 
ing, and debauchery ; there are 
no towns sufficiently large to have 
any prejudicial effects on the human 
constitution ; the greater part of the 
happy inhabitants of this terrestial 
paradise live in hamlets and form- 
houses, scattered over the face of the 
country : all men are equal ; the la- 
bours ot luxury are at an end, and 
tiie necessary labours of agriculture 
are shared amicably among all ; the 
number of persons and the produce 
of the island we suppose to be the 
same as at present ; the spirit of be- 
nevolence, guided by impartial jus- 
tice, will divide the produce among 
all the members of society accord- 
ing to their wants. Though it would 
be impossible that they should all 
have animal food every day, yet ve- 
getable food, with meat occasionally, 
would satisfy the desires of a frugal 
people, and would be sufficient to 
preserve them- in health, strength, 
and spirits.” 

The commerce of the sexes is to 
be established on principles of per- 
fect freedom : but Godwin is of opi- 
nion, and he is very probably right, 
that population would not be imped- 
ed by promiscuous intercourse, 
which, as it is the result of a vicious 
and uunatural taste, could not ge- 
nerally prevail ; and as nobody could 
be deterred from sexual intercourse 
in a state where “ provisions and 
assistance would spontaneously flow 
from the quarter in which they 
abounded to the quarter in whicn 


they were deficient,** almost every 
woman would be a mother, and 
every man a father. With such 
extraordinary encouragements to 
population, the numbers would in- 
crease foster than in any society 
that has ever yet been known. The 
inhabitants of the back settlements 
of America double their number in 
fifteen years ; but not to take ad- 
vantage of an extreme case, Mr. M. 
supposes that England would in such 
circumstances only double its popu- 
lation in twenty-five years, the ra- 
tio of increase which prevails 
throughout the northern states of 
America. Now bringing together 
tiie ratios of increase of food and 
population, Godwin's myriads of 
centuries, which are to elapse be- 
fore the earth is so supersaturated 
with men as to afford them insuffi- 
cient sustenance, will be found to 
dwindle into thirty or forty years. 
In twenty-five years England is to 
have a population of twenty-two 
millions; and according to hypo- 
thesis, by the careful cultivation of 
the soil, it is also to yield a double 
increase of food : take the next pe- 
riod, in fifty years we are to have 
forty-four millions of mouths : but 
where is the fresh land to be turned 
up ? if the grazing grobnd had in 
the first period been converted into 
corn-fields, whence to come the ma- 
nure for improving the cultivation ? 
To any man who reflects upon the 
subject, it is obviously impossible 
that the average produce of the 
country could be increased during 
the second twenty -five years, by a 
quantity equal to what it at present 
yields. Mr. M. however, has al- 
ready allowed it in his hypothesis, 
the exuberant strength of his argu- 
ment allowing of almost any conces- 
sion : grant it then~~but at the end 
of the second period only, here are 
eleven millions of people unprovided 
for ! The whole population of Eng- 
land, as It stands at present ! 
“ Alas, what becomes of the pic- 
ture,” exclaims Mr. M. in a burst 
of eloquence, w where men lived in 
the midst of plenty, where no man 
was obliged to provide with anxiety 
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and pain lor his restless wants j 
where the narrow principle of sel- 
fishness did not exist ; where the 
mind was delivered from her per- 
petual anxiety about corporeal sup- 
port, and free to expatiate in the 
field of thought which is congenial 
to her ? This beautiful fabric of the 
imagination vanishes at the severe 
touch of truth. The spirit of bene- 
volence, cherished and invigorated 
by plenty, is repressed by the chil- 
, ling breath of want The hateful 
passions that had vanished re-ap- 
pear. The mighty law. of self-pre- 
servation expels all the softer and 
more exalted emotions of the souL. 
The temptations to evil are too 
strong for human nature to resist 
The corn is plucked before it is 
ripe, or secreted in unfair propor- 
tions ; and the whole black tram of 
vices that belong to falsehood are im- 
mediately generated. Provisions no 
longer flow in for the support of a 
mother with a large family. The 
children are sickly from insufficient 
food. The rosy flush of health gives 
place to the pallid cheek and hollow 
eye of misery. Benevolence, still 
lingering in a few bosoms, makes 
some faint expiring struggles, tOl at 
length self-love resumes his wonted 
empire, and lords it triumphant 
over the world.” 

Mr. Godwin, in his “ Reply to the 
Attack of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, the author of an Essay on Po- 
pulation, and others,” animadverted 
to those parts of that essay which 
bear hardest upon his system. In 
the present re-publication, Mr. M. 
has made some observations on that 
reply. Mr. Godwin, with the pro- 
voking ingenuity of a practised dia- 
lectician, has inferred from the 
positions of Mr. M. that, as the 
evils of excessive population are so 
formidable ; as the ratio of its in- 
crease is so rapid ; and as vice and 
misery are the only checks which 
keep this mighty power within 
bounds ; that it is incumbent on the 
fillers of a country to promote vice 
and misery as the guardrails of hu- 
man happiness, and that no evil is 
more to be dreaded than that we 


should have tr.-> little of them in the 
world 1 Mr. M. has certainly suc- 
ceeded in proving that vice and 
misery confines the principle of po- 
pulation within due bounds, and that 
without these checks, excessive po- 
pulation would lead to vice and mi- 
sery. The sole question then is 
respecting the magnitude of the 
eviL A certain portion of vice, 
misery, or moral restraint ,• are 
avowedly necessary to confine the 
principle of population within due 
bounds : but Mr. M. objects to Mr. 
Godwin's system, from a full cod^ 
viction that that system, which al- 
lows the principle of population its 
unopposed career, would very 
greatly increase the sum of vice 
and misery in society. 

u If Mr. Godwin,” says he, « will 
undo this conviction, and prove to 
me, though it be only in theory, pro- 
vided that theory be consistent, and 
founded on a knowledge of human 
nature, that his system will really 
tend to drive vice and misery from 
the earth, he may depend upon hav- 
ing me one of its steadiest and 
warmest advocates.* 9 

Mr. Godwin’s system would have 
been less exposed to objection, if in 
his victory of mind over matter, he 
had also contrived to extinguish the 
passion between the sexes. Jif he had 
made the intercourse a mere matter 
of duty. The consequence to which 
his system now leads, would have 
been avoided. Moral restraint 
would alone have regulated the pro- 
portion of population to the means 
of sustenance, and neither vice nor 
misery would have been called in to 
prevent a disproportioned popula- 
tion, or to thin it Moral restraint, 

• Mr. Malthas, in his former essay, 
had omitted moral restraint, and resolv- 
ed all the resistances to superabundant 
population into vice and miser)', The 
addition of this third check, indeed, 
seems unnecessary ; if a young man ami 
a young woman, attached to each other, 
are prohibited from marrying, from the 
fear of being unable to support a family, 
this moral restraint to their virtuous in- 
clinations is a palpable infelicity, and is 
certainly a shade of misery. 
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in this cas 6 , would have been as no- 
thing ; for the passion being extin- 
guished, per hypothesis, there would 
have been no deprivation of indul- 
gence, no sensual desiderata. 

Mr. M. proceeds to notice the 
operation of the poor-laws, of emi- 
gration, of the agricultural and com- 
mercial systems, and of the expor- 
tation of com, on the condition of 
the poor ; and he throws considera- 
ble light on these intricate questions. 

The last book treats of our future 
prospects respecting the removal or 
mitigation of the evils arising from 
the principle of population. As it 
appeal's that in the actual state of 
every society, the natural progress 
of population has been Constantly 
and powerfully checked ; and as it 
appears, after a careful and candid 
examination of the different systems 
which have been suggested or adopt- 
ed for mitigating the evil arising 
from this principle of population, 
that no form of government, how- 
ever excellent, no plans of emigra- 
tion, no benevolent institutions, no 
degree or direction of national in- 
dustry, can prevent the action of a 
great check to increase in some form 
or other ; as we must submit to it 
as an inevitable law of nature, the 
only inquiry that remains is, how 
it may take place with the least pos- 
sible prejudice to the virtue and 
happiness of human society. The 
checks to population are all resolv- 
able into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery, the two latter being positive, 
the former a preventive, check. 
Now, as it is clearly better that the 
check to population should arise 
from a foresight of the difficulty of 
rearing a family, and the fear of de- 
pendent poverty, than from the ac- 
tual presence of pain and sickness, 
moral restraint is that virtue the 
practice of which is most earnestly 
to be encouraged. If no man were 
to marry who had not a fair prospect 
of providing for the presumptive 
issue of his marriage, population 
would be kept within bounds by the 
pre\ entive check : men and women 
would marry later in life, but, on 
(lie full hope of their reward, they 


would acquire habits of industry and 
frugality, and inculcate lessons of 
them in the minds of their children*. 
But it will be objected, is the iron 
hand of law to- oppose the dictates 
of nature, and forbid the contract of 
a marriage between two persons of 
full age? Certainly not, says Mr. 
M. but let not the contract of mar- 
riages between persons who have no 
other prospect of providing for their 
offspring than by throwing them on 
a parish, be, as it is now, encouraged 
by law. *One of the effects of the 
poor-laws is to encourage marriage 
between persons of this description, 
who well know that, if they cannot 
provide for their own children, the 
parish must take them off their hands. 
These laws create much more men- 
dicity than they relieve ; they create 
mouths, but are perfectly incompe- 
tent to procure food for them. In- 
stead of raising the real price of 

* The only forcible objection against 
urging this duty of moral restraint upon 
the poor is, that the promiscuous inter- 
course between the sexes would be in- 
creased. Powerful as may be the temp- 
tations to a breach of chastity (says Mr. 
M.), I am inclined to think they are im- 
potent in comparison of the temptations 
arising from continued distress. Mr. 
Malthus’s reasoning on this head is not 
quite satisfactory. There is an objec- 
tion against marriages late in life, which 
does not appear to have occurred to Mr. 
Mai thus 5 if a woman of twenty mar- 
ries a man two or three years older than 
herself, the couple may fairly expect to 
live and enjoy the delight of seeing their 
family all settled in life, married per- 
haps, and rearing a second family. He 
may address his Winifredain the words 
of that beautiful address to conjugal 
love : 

And when with envy Time transported. 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You’ll in your girls again be courted. 

And I *11 go wooing in my. boys. 

A man who delays the matrimonial 
connection till forty, has certainly a less 
distinct view of this second spring-time 
of life, and is more likely to leave a 
young, unsettled, unprovided family be- 
hind him. 
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labour, by increasing the demand 
for labourers, they tend to overstock 
the market, to reduce the demand, 
and diminish the value. They raise 
the price of provisions by increasing 
the demand for them, and by sup- 
plying the parochial pensioners with 
the means of obtaining them. In 
consequence of this, that class Of 
industrious labourers who have too 
generous a pride to solicit assistance, 
are oftentimes sunk in the scale of 
misery, much lower than others 
who have thrown off all sense of 
shame, and all the honest feelings 
of independence. Taken in a mo- 
ral as well as in a political view, 
these laws are equally bad: the 
parish tells a husband, he may for- 
sake a wife with impunity ....tells a 
mother, that, if she deserts her chil- 
dren, they will be taken care of in 
her absence: to use the words of 
Mr. Malthus, we take all possible 
pains to weaken and render null the 
ties of nature, and then say that men 
are unnatural : the fact is, that the 
' society itself, in its body politic, is 
the unnatural character for framing 
laws that thus counteract the laws 
of nature, and give premiums to the 
violation of the best and most ho- 
nourable feelings of the human 
heart Mr. Malthus, however, is 
too wise and humane to propose 
that a system should immediately 
and abruptly be abolished, the 
abolition of which, however be- 
neficial it would eventually prove, 
must be attended with much present 
distress. He has, therefore, pro- 
posed a plan for the gradual aboli- 
tion of these laws, which, to us at 
least, does not lie open to any seri- 
ous objection. He proposes that no 
child bom from any marriage tak- 
ing place after the expiration of a 
year from the date of the law, and 
no illegitimate child bom two years 
from the same date, should be en- 
titled to parish assistance. This, he 
remarks, would operate as a fair, 
distinct, and precise notice, which 
no roan could mistake ; and, with- 
out pressing hard on any particular 
individual, would at once throw off 
the rising generation from that mi- 


serable and helpless dependence up- 
on the government and the rich, the 
moral as well as the physical conse- 
quences of which are almost incal- 
culable. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

WORKS IN PRISON. 

GREAT literary works are usu- 
ally the offspring of compulsion or 
necessity. Among the curious and 
characteristic instances of works 
produced in a prison, either as a pe- 
nalty imposed, or to relieve the irk- 
someness of solitude, the following 
instances are on record : 

Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote 
to amuse his heavy hours, in a jail. 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his 
History of the World, during his 
confinement in the tower of London. 

Condorcet composed his posthu- 
mous work on human perfectibility, 
while proscribed and in concealment 
from his persecutors. 

Mirabeau, a great revolutionary 
name, during his imprisonment in 
the dungeons of the castle of Vin- 
cennes, translated, for the use of his 
mistress, the elegies of Tibullus and 
the Kisses of Secundus. 

Buchanan, the greatest of modem 
Latin poets, was imprisoned by the 
Portuguese inquisition at Lisbon, 
and compelled, by way of penance, 
to translate the Psalms of David in- 
to Latin verse, a task he has per- 
formed in a style and numbers truly 
Horatian. 

Boethius wrote his “ Consolations 
of Philosophy,” while shut up in a 
tower by Theodoric. 

Voltaire’s Henriade was written 
during his confinement in the Bas- 
tile. 

Thus mixed and motlied are the 
consequences of all events, and thus 
are all human calculations, as to tile 
good or evil of particular actions 
and situations, baffled and confound- 
ed ; and thus is the weakness of hu- 
manity apparent, in requiring the 
impulse of grinding and grovelling 
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necessity to the performance of great own trade. Here the young poet 
intellectual undertakings. was employed in packing and un- 

packing : on the outside rather than 
imiiu the inside of books. This life dis- 

pleased him. He ran away, hired a 
For the Literary Magazine. chamber to himself; and his pa- 
rents, according to the usual mode, 
biographical sketch of thought to bring him to his senses 
gessker. by withholding all supplies. Gess- 

Attracted from a large work in ^ hSS!p b hU d 

lx erman. after some weeks went to Ids friend 

GESSNER is mostly known, in Hempel, a celebrated artist, wham 
the countries that speak English, by he requested to return with him to 
his Death of Abel ; in France, his his lodgings. The apartment was 
Idylles were received with greater covered with fresh landscapes, which 
rapture ; in Switzerland he was idol- the young recluse had painted with 
ized. We should not, perhaps, have sweet oil, and by which he hoped to 
riven him a place in the higher or- make his fortune. The shrug of his 




next class would certainly have been that, though his works were not 
very respectable. The Swiss, as likely to be rated very highly in 
well as Germans, are not very mo- their present state, very great ex- 
derate in their praises ; and as they pectations might be formed, if he 
but lately have begun to make a continued the same application ten 
figure in the world of taste and lite- yearn longer, 
rature, we must allow for their gra- Fortunately, his parents relented, 
titude to the persons to whom both and he was permitted to spend his 
nations are so much indebted. time as he liked at Berlin. Here he 

Solomon Gessner was born at Zu- formed acquaintance with artists 
rich, on the first of April, 1730. In and men ot letters ; with Krause ; 
his youth he gave no symptoms of Hempel ; Ramler ; Sulzer. Ramler 
future greatness ; at least his pa- was his friend, from the fineness of 
rents and teachers saw none s and whose ear and taste he derived great 
Simler, a man of some learning, was advantages. With much diffidence 
not able to raise the hopes of the he presented to Ramler some of his 
father, when he assured him that compositions : but every verse and 
the boy had talents, which, though word were criticised, and very few 
now hid, would sooner or later show could pass unimpaired or unaltered 
themselves, and exalt him for above through the fiery trial. The Swiss 
his school-fellows. As he made so dialect, he found at last, was the 
little progress at Zurich, he was chief obstacle ; and the exertions 
sent to Berg, and put under a cler- requisite to satisfy a German ear, 
gyman, where retirement, and the would be excessive. Ramler advis- 
picturesque scenery around him, ed him to clothe his thoughts in har- 
taid the foundation tor a change of monious prose ; this counsel he fol- 
q character. After two years’ rcsi- lowed: and the lesson may be of 
* dence at Berg, he returned to his use among writers, where many a 
father, who was a bookseller at Zu- would-be poet is hammering at a 
rich, and whose shop was resorted verse, which, from the circumstances 
to by men of genius. Here his poet- of his birth and education, he can 
ical talents in some slight degree never make agreeable to the ear of 
displayed themselves^«bqtter than taste. 

might be expected from a lad of From Berlin Gessner went tp 
nineteen, but not sufficiently to deter Hamburg, with letters of recom- 
his father from sending him to Ber- mendation to Hagedom ; bat he 
tin, in 1749, to qualify him for his chose to make himself acquainted 
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with him at a coffee-house, before 
the letters were delivered. A close 
Intimacy followed ; and he had the 
advantages of the literary society 
which Hamburgh at that time af- 
forded. Thence he returned home 
with his ta?-te much refined ; and, 
fortunately for him, he came back; 
when his countrymen were in some 
degree capable of enjoying his fu- 
ture works. Had he produced them 
twenty years before, his Daphnis 
would have been hissed pt as immo- 
ral; his Abel would have been 
preached against as profane. 

This period may be called the 
Augustan age of Germany. Klop- 
stock, Ramler, Kleist, Gleim, Utz, 
Lessing, Wieland, Rabener, were 
rescuing their country from the sar- 
casms of the great Frederic. Klop- 
stock paid about this time a visit 
to Zurich, and fired every breast 
with poetical ardour. He had scarce 
left the place, when Wieland came ; 
and by both the young poet was well 
received. After a few anonymous 
compositions, he tried his genius on 
a subject which was started by the 
accidental perusal of the translation 
of Longus; and his Daphnis was 
improved by the remarks of his 
friend Hirzel, the author of the 
Rustic Socrates. Daphnis appear- 
ed, first without a name, in the year 
1754 ; it was followed, in 1756, by 
Inkle and Yarico; and Gessneris 
reputation was spread in the same 
year over Germany and Switzer- 
land by his pastorals. His brother 
poets acknowledged the merit of 
these light compositions, as they 
were pleased to call them, but 
thought their author incapable of 
reaching the pander plans or ho- 
nours m heroic poetry. To these 
critics he soon after offered his 
Death of AbeL 

In 1762, he collected his poems in 
four volumes, in which were some 
new pieces that had never before 
made their appearance. In 1772, 
he produced his second volume of 
pastorals, with some letters on land* 
scape painting. These met with 
the most favourable reception in 
France, where they were translated 
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and imitated, as they also were, 
though with less success, in Italy 
and England. 

Hitherto we have considered 
Gessner only as a poet ; he was 
also an artist Till his thirtieth 
year, painting was only a casual 
amusement; but he then became 
acquainted with Heidegger, a man 
of taste, whose collection of paint- 
ings and engravings was thus thrown 
open to him. The daughter made 
an impression on him ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the lovers were not 
favourable to an union, till, through 
the activity and friendship of the 
burgomaster Heidegger, and Hir- 
zel, he was enabled to accomplish 
his wishes. How were the morried 
couple to live ? The pen affords a 
very poor maintenance in England ; 
still less in Switzerland. The poet 
had too much spirit to depend on 
others ; and he determined to pur- 
sue the arts no longer as amuse- 
ments, but as th^means of a liveli- 
hood. 

ly filled tSat timFwhidi was not 
occupied with poetry ; and in these 
arts, if he did not arrive at great 
eminence, he was distinguished by 
that simplicity, that elegance, that 
singularity, which are the charac- 
teristics cif his poetry. His wife was 
not idle : besides the care of her 
house, and the education of her 
children, for which no one was bet- 
ter qualified, the whole burthen of 
the shop (for he was bookseller as 
well as poet, engraver, and painter) 
lay on her shoulders. 

In his manners, Gessner was 
cheerful, lively, and at times plav- 
ful ; fond of his wife and his chil- 
dren. He had no pretentions to 
learning, yet he could read the La- 
tin poets in the original ; and of the 
Greek he preferred the Latin to 
the French translations. In his ear- 
Ijr years he 'led either a solitary 
life, or confined himself to men of 
taste and literature : as he grew 
older, he accustomed himself to ge- 
neral conversation ; and in his later 
years his house was the central 
point of the men of the first rank for 
6 
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talents or fortune in Zurich, frere 
they met twice a week, and focmed 
a conversazione of a kind seldom if 
ever met with in great cities, and 
very rarely any where. The politics 
of England destroy such meetings 
in London, where the Sunday even- 
ing assembly of best resort may be 
compared rather to the confusion 
and insignificance of a lady’s rout, 
than to the resort of genius, taste, 
and literature. Gessner, with his 
friends, enjoyed that simplicity of 
manners, which makes society a- 
preeable ; and at his rural residence 
m summer, a little way from town, 
they brought back the memory of 
the golden age. 

Gessner died of an apoplexy on 
the second of March, 1788, leaving 
a widow, three children, and a sis- 
ter, behind. His youngest son mar- 
ried a daughter of his father’s friend, 
Wieland. His fellow citizens have 
< erected a statue to his honour, in his 
favourite walk ontthe banks of the 
Limmot, where it meets the SihL 


For the Literary Magazine. 
ADVERSARIA. 


NO. 1. 

I HAVE supposed, that under t'his 
title might be given a collection of 
original and selected anecdotes, cri- 
tical remarks, and passages distin- 
guished either fortheir truth or beau- 
ty, which would be productive of 
some amusement to your readers. 
With the hope, therefore, of contri- 
buting some slight assistance to you 
in your literary labour, the plan has 
been adopted ; and this number may 
afford you such an idea of its inten- 
tion and execution, as will enable 
you either to reject or approve it 
As no fame can be derived from so 
humble an employment, 1 shall not 
scruple to indulge my indolence, by 
copying whatever may conduce to 
its success. 


STYLE. 

Perhaps nothing so much contri- 
butes to the fame of a writer, as his 
style. It is this which forces the 
homage of readers, even when they 
despise his sentiments, or view his 
frets with the eye of incredulity..*. 
From what other cause is it that 
Hume is the companion of every 
reader, whilst Carter, and Claren- 
don, and Henry, repose unmolested, 
save by the moths, on the shelves of 
the curious ? Dr. Blair has bestow- 
ed much attention upon this subject, 
and his ingenuity has invented some 
directions for forming a good style, 
from which I do pot mink a student 
can derive much advantage; for 
style, like genius, cannot be formed 
by rules. If style be the peculiar 

MANNER IN WHICH A MAN EX- 
PRESSES HIS CONCEPTIONS, BY 
MEANS OF LANGUAGE, critical 
rules, however useful in af&irs of 
grammar, cannot form a style. A 
good style is only to be formed by 
an attentive perusal of the most 
classical writers, and by depositing 
in the memory a copious fond at 
names of ideas . The canons of cri- 
ticism will then serve to prevent 
us from deviating from the strict 
bounds of grammar. Johnson, and 
Blair, and Hume may improve ; but 
the rudiments must be formed by 
our own thoughts. I must not be 
understood as attempting to per- 
suade any foolish wight, that stvle 
is the only requisite, to preserve his 
name from oblivion. The most bril- 
liant style cannot conceal poverty of 
thought ; but the most valuable in- 
struction will not be relished, unless 
it be conveyed in a pleasing manner, 
Quintillian will express my mean- 
ing* 

Curam verborem, rerom esse volo sol- 
Ucitudinum. 

I would have a writer to be care- 
ful about words, and anxious about 
things. 

GROVES. 

Lucan’s description of a sacred 
grove near Marseilles, in the third 
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book of the Pharsalia, is well known 
to the classical scholar. The rites 
of a barbarous worship, and the im- 
pression made on the mind by the 
gloom of a thick forest, are there 
displayed with a masterly hand ; 
but, perhaps, Seneca has given the 
philosophical and true reason. He 
savs, U you enter a dark wood, 
where high embowering trees ex- 
clude the light of the sun, the pro- 
digious growth and lofty ipajesty of 
the wood, the solitude of the place, 
and the deep impenetrable gloom, 
all conspire to impress an awfal 
stillness, and to fill you with ideas 
of the invisible power of a superior 
Being. Seneca, epist. 41. 

The younger Pliny (epist. 12) says 
more concisely, We adore the 
eloom of the woods, and the silence 
that reigns around us. Lucos , atone 
h Up ml ntia ipsa adoramus. The 
same effect in a Gothic church, i% 
finely described by Congreve : 

No, all is hush’d, and stiU as death 
*tis dreadful ! 

How reverend is the face of this tan 
pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous 
roof. 

By its own weight made stedfast and 
immovable. 

Looking tranquUlity ! it strikes an awe 
And terror to my aching sight. 

TRIBUTE OF LOYALTY AND GRA- 
TITUDE. 

G ouvemer sesetats avec force & sagesset 
£ nvers tous les sujets £tre bans sans 
fotblesse ; 

Offer k l’universe I’exemple des vertus; 
Ressembler aux Alfreas, fgaler les Ti- 
tus ; 

G aider auprf s de soi le conseiller fidele ; 
£ carter le flatteur, soumettre le rebeUe. 

T errasserdes tyrans, & relever des rois; 
R endre aux fils de Bourbons les soins 
d’un tendre pare; 

Ouvrir aux apprimfs un asyle prospfre; 
1 ntimeder l’impie armf contre les loix j 
Sauver l’Europe en feu, c’est itrt 
Gxoxgb Tkois. 

Par k Cher de Lachaeeaigne, Emigrl 
Francois. 


COWPER. 

It will not be pretended by the 
friends of Cowper, that he has any 
thing of excellence in the harmony 
of his verse. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, his stream of versificatioa 
appears to roil over a bed of flints, 
and if the bottom be visible, if his 
sense be intelligible, it is only be- 
cause it is shallow. 

11 As alphabets m ivory employ, 

Hour after hour, the yet unletter’d boy. 
Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science call’d hie A,B,C. 
So language in the mouth# of the adult : 
Witness its insignificant result.” ‘ 

Has any poet, since the days of 
Tate, sung in strains like these?..... 
They will scarcely bear a compa- 
rison, though it will be confessed, 
they have some resemblance to the 
following lines of one of the heroes 
of the Dunciad. 

“ Let greater scholars jeer and laugh 
at me, 

I ne’er leam’d nothing but my A, B, C ; 
I tried my book from poetum to poeeet , 
But there being graveU’d, could not far- 
ther get.” 

Would the vilest rhymster of the 
present day conclude a verse with 
terms so colloquial, we might even 
add, so much in the style of the 
lowest vulgarity, as the expression, 
44 Puzzling with a deal of glee?” 
What is the author’s meaning by 
the words deal of glee? Let us open 
his poems at random, and every 
page will present us with equal har- 
xpony and equal elegance. 

“ Give one the fdgete , and quite make 
me mad.” 

Is this line more tolerable than 
the one we have already censured? 
In what poems but those of Cowper 
has the word fidgets found such fre- 
quent admittance ? 

« *Tis like a parcel sent you by the 
stage, 

Some handsome present ” 

Could the porter, who should car- 
ry the poet a Cheshire cheese from 
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the coach -office of his neighbouring 
town, express himself in terms more 
prosaic, than that he had brought 
him 44 a parcel sent him by the 
stage, a handsome pr es ent ?» We 
are next to learn what the 44 hand- 
some present” is: 

“ Its strings untied, your disappoint- 
ment groan*. 

To find it stuff'd with brick-bat 
* with stones. 


The term 44 groans” is inelegant, 
as being too strong for the subject 
But as poets have more sensibility 
than common mortals, we must al- 
low them to groan, where others 
would only laugh, 44 Stuff’d with 
brick-bats.” From what other poet 
than Cowpercarv this word brick- 
bats be produced ? The remainder 
of the line is merely inserted te 
supply a defect of memoiy. 

There are words which exclu- 
sively belong to poetry, and others, 
which from their heaviness, their 
technicality, their peculiar struc- 
ture, and their general use, are 
solely appropriated to prose. Cow- 
per, however, appears to have no 
idea of this exclusion ; his muse has 
nothing of the usual squeamishness 
of her sex and nature : with a wan- 
ton, perhaps an amiable, playful- 
ness, she seizes without selection 
whatever comes in her way~~a 
brick-bat, a parcel by the stage, a 
handsome present, or even her A, 
B, C. Like others of her sex, she 
often 44 gets the fidgets,” and some- 
times even runs 44 quite mad.” 

From these remarks the Task is 
an honourable exception. 

Dr. Middleton has justly remark- 
ed of biographers, that 44 they work 
up their characters as painters do 
their portraits ; taking the praise of 
their art to consist, not in copying, 
but in adorning nature, not in draw- 
ing a just resemblance, but in giv- 
ing a fine picture, or exalting the 
man into the hero. 

CENTO. 


For the Literary Magazine, 

A NEWTON-MAD MAN. 

THE following instance of a tpe- 
cies of phrenzy, showing itself fo an 
excessive admiration of Sir Isaac 
Newton, is very remarkable. 

In the year 1796 a bulky volume' 
was published in London, by a 
Frenchman of the name of De la 
Blancherie, in which he styles him- 
self the general agent of correspon- 
dence for literature, arts, and scien- 
ces ; and informs the world, that, 
when he had acted in that capacity 
for above ten years, he was induced, 
by the ill-creatment which he sus- 
tafoed from the court of Versailles, 
to seek an asylum in England, in 
the year which preceded the French 
revolution. His functions being 
thus suspended, he was filled with 
chagrin and displeasure ; but the 
idea of a commemoration of Newton 
at length suggested itself, and en- 
couraged him to resume his agency, 
which, he thought, would derive the 
strongest sanction, in the eyes of the 
English, from the establishment of 
such a scheme of philosophic cele- 
bration. His proposal, however, 
did not meet with approbation \ and 
he declares that he sustained a se- 
ries of outrages and persecutions 
from a nation to whose obedience he 
almost thought himself entitled for 
having framed such a project. But ' 
we may well suppose, that these 
outrages, were only th effusions 
of ridicule, the sneers of contempt, 
and the mortifications of refusal. 

This eccentric Frenchman pro- 
poses that a congress should be con- 
voked, composed of the most re- 
spectable persons in the kingdom, 
in point of rank, merit, and abilities ; 
that this meeting should take place 
in the hall of the Royal Society, sir 
Joseph Banks acting as president ; 
that the agent •general, dressed in 
an academic habit, should make a 
formal exposition of his plan for a 
permanent celebration of the memo- 
ry of Newton ; that columns, or obe- 
lisks, should be erected in the ma- 
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tropolis, tad other parte of the 
realm. In honour of that philoso- 
pher; that the parliament should 
order his works to be re-published 
In a splendid style ; and that the king 
should repair, in solemn procession, 
to the printing-house) and do the 
same homage to the typographic 
art, thus nobly employed, that the 
emperor of China pays to agricul- 
ture. Proceeding in his visionary 
career, this selt-constituted agent 
desires that the house which sir 
Isaac occupied (and which, to the 
great indignation of M. De la Blan- 
cherie, was then an eating-house ) 
may be repaired at the public ex- 
pence, and assigned with a suitable 
stipend for his own residence ; that 
Mr. Pitt will make a motion in the 
house of commons for printing and 
distributing this proclamation m the 
English language ; and that every 
Englishman, boot, and Hibernian, 
will contribute two guineas, the sub- 
scriptions being destined for the ex- 
pences of the scheme, and, in case 
of surplus, for the promotion of pa- 
triotic and charitable purposes. He 
stated that he had already obtained 
contributions to the amount of sixty- 
nine pounds fourteen shillings . 

Speaking of his future appearance 
at court in the public character 
which he has assumed, he intimates 
that he is to be introduced to his 
majesty by the president of the 
Royal Society, attended by two of 
the students of Westminster-schooi, 
and two others from Christ’s hos- 
pital. 14 on this occasion, he shall 
go unpowdered, such neglect (he 
saysj will not arise from any un- 


3 TS 

willingness to pay for a powder-li- 
cence, but from the consideration 
of his being in mounting for all the 
French. 

If the projector were serious in 
this project, it is surely a memor- 
able instance of scientific enthu- 
siasm. Some readers, however, 
may suspect that there was more 
of cunning than of folly in his 
scheme. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

C1ETIHS, OE SWISS IDIOTS. 

THE cretins, idiots who exhibit 
the human form ig q most deplor- 
able state of imbecility, happily do 
not propagate themselves. One is 
frequently born in a family of half a 

S ozen children, the rest of whom 
Ive generally foil health and facul- 
ties. 

The cretins are treated with a 
superstitious regard ; and, in somu 
families, a child of this description 
is valued more than the other chU- 
dren, under the idea that it is a me- 
dium of tutelary protection. This 
kind of superstition is known to pre- 
vail in other parte of the world, and 
procures respect to idiotisra in some 
countries, where a despotic and sa- 
vage policy sports freely with the 
useful life of man ! 

The industry of philosophers has 
not yet been able to discover any lo- 
cal cause to which the idiocy pe- 
culiar to the cretins can be plausi- 
bly assigned. 
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For the Literary Magazine . 

1XTRACT FROM AN ORIGINAL 
POEM IN MS. 

NIGHT-SONG OF AZORA. 

ONE night Valerian rambled o’er the 
plains. 

And, guided by the pale torch of the 
moon. 

Thoughtful indulg’d the golden dreams 
of love. 

Clear was the sky, nonight-cloud cross’d 
the stars. 

The spicy zephyr pour’d his murmuring 
song, 

And on the rocks the heaving billows 
died. 

Enchanted with this scene of night, 
and wrapt 

In melancholy guise, he rambled on. 

And bent his museful steps to a wild 
hill, 

Whose top was shaded by a knot of 
trees. 

Whose foot was bath’d by a romantie 
stream, 

Which pour’d its mellow cadence on 
the ear. 

And in the tangled thickets lost its way. 

Before he reach’d the hill, his ear was 
struck 

By the sweet clamours of Azora’s haip. 

And by this ditty warbled to the winds. 

Clothe me, still night, within thy man- 
tle grey, 

Nor mark the blush that crimsons 
o’er my cheek ; 

Bear not my accents, rustling wind, 
away, 

O let no mortal hear me while I speak. 

To thee, soft moonlight, I address my 
tale. 

Ye stars of heaven, to you I lift mine 
eyes. 

With tears I bathe the pinions of the 
gale, 

And load these shadows with my 
heavy sighs. 

Come, harp, thy strings of harmony 
awake, 

Come lull thy mistress with one sooth- 
ing strain, 


This magic s or ro w of her bosom break. 
Loud let thy transports drown the 
voice of pain. 

Azora loves — her bosom feds aflame, 
A passion pure, most sacred and moat 
true ; 

Why shoidd I falsely blush to tdl his 
name ? 

Brave youth of Rome! my bosom 
beats for you. 

Thy lofty soul, thy martial form of grace. 
Thy bean all noble, free from treache- 
rous art. 

Thy winning manners, and thy pensive 
face. 

Have won Azora’s unassuming heart. 

O had I still this heart to give again. 
Brave youth of Rome, I’d give it td 
thee still ; 

O could I banish from this heart its pain, 

' Its dissolution would oppose my wifl. 

But low and humble is Azora’s lot. 
Born in obscurity, a heathen maid. 

My days have flown in yonder little cot. 
My rambling foot has never left *hi« 
shade. 

But thou, dear youth, didst come to cheer 
this dime, 

To poor instruction on a darkened 
mind. 

To fetch this soul to pass the bounds of 
time, 

To soar to heaven, and leave the world 
behind. 


O, wpe I mistress of the proud workPs 
throne. 

And th#u a suppliant on thy bended 
knee, 

Thee, dear Valerian, would I love alone. 

No passion would, I cherish but for 
thee. 

Say then, dear stranger, can thy heart 
receive 

A heart in which thy virtues ever 
dweD? 

These shades, these streamlets, canst 
thou, ever leave, 

And bid Azora and her cot farewell ’ 
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if tbo® canst, dear winching youth, 
adieu, 

' 1*11 write thy image and thy memory 

here, 

And at still evening, while I think of 
you. 

I’ll seek thy safety with a prayerful 
tear. 

Cease now, my harp, fall silence on thy 
strings, 

Dews of the night descend upon my 
breast. 

Breeze, fan my loose locks with thy un- 
felt wings. 

And rock me, angels, in the arms of 
vest 

A zora ceas’d; and on the passing wii^ls, 

The murmur of her music died away ; 

Wrapt in big transports, stood the list’n- 
ing youth ; 

Dreams from elyshim for a moment 
bound 

In fetters magical, his limbs and tongue. 

At length he broke his jqy’s enchanting 
spell, 

And with a voice of full and mellow 
tones, 

Thus answer’d to the nighr-song of the 



For the Literary Magazine, 

A RURAL WALK. 

The scenery drawn from nature . 

THE summer sun was riding high, 
The woods in deepest verdure drest, 

From care and clouds of dust to fly, 
Across yon bubbling brook I past ; 

And up the hill, with cedars spread. 
Where vines through spice-wood 
thickets roam, 

I took the woodland path, that led 
To Bartram’s hospitable dome. 

Thick tow’ring oaks around me rose, 

T oughhiccories tall, and walnuts wide, 

Hard dog-wood, chinkopin, and sloes 
Were cluster’d round on every side. 

Ten thousand busy hums were heard, 
From leafy bough, and herb, and 
flower ; 


The squirrel chipp’d, the tree-frog 
whirr'd. 

The dove bemoan’d in shadiest bow’r. 

The thrush pour’d out his varying song, 
The robin’s artless notes unite, 

And loud o’er all the tunefril throng 
Was heard, in mellow tone, “ Bob 
White*.” 

My swelling heart with joy o’erflow’d. 
To hear those happy millions raise 
To Nature’s universal God 
Such voluntary songs of praise. 

Whatever mistaken Zeal may teach, 

Or gloomy Melancholy spy, 

Or vision-seeing prophets preach. 

Or Superstition’s fears supply, 

Where’er I view this vast design, 

On earth, air, ocean, field, or flood. 
All, all proclaim the truth divine, 

That God is bountiful and good. 

Thus musing on, I past the rill, 

That steals down moss-grown rocks 
so slow, 

And wander'd up the woodland hill. 
Thick-spreading chesnut boughs be- 
low. 

In yellow coat of mail encas’d, 

With head erect, gpd watchful eye. 
The tortoise, at his mushroom feast. 
Shrunk tim'rous as I loiter’d by. 

Along the dark sequester’d path, 

Where cedars form an arching shade, 
I mark'd the cat-bird’s squalling wrath. 
The jay in shining blue array’d. 

And now, emerging on the day. 

New prospects caught my ravish’d 
eye, 

Below— a thousand colours gay, 
Above— a blue e’er-arching sky. 

Rich waving fields of yellow grain. 
Green pastures, shelter’d cots and 
farms, 

Gay, glitttering domes bestrew’d the 
plain, 

A noble group of rural charms. 

• The quail, or partridge, of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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A wide^xteaded watte of wood 

Beyond in distant prospect lay. 
Where Delaware’s majestic flood 
Shone like the radiant orb of day. 


O happy he who slowly stra ys. 

On summer's eve, these shades among. 
While Phoebus sheds his yellow rays. 
And thrushes pipe their evening song. 


Down to the left was seen afar 
The whiten’d spire of sacred name*. 

And ars’nal, where the god of war 
Has hung his spears of bloody fame. 

The city’s punted skirts were seen. 
Through clouds of smoke a sce n d in g 
high, 

While on the Schuyikifl’a glassy scene 
Canoes and sloops were heard to ply. 

There upward where It gently bends. 
And Say’s red fortress t tow'ra in 
view, 

The floating bridge its length extends, 

A living scene for ever new. 

There market maids, in lively rows. 
With wallets white were riding 
home. 

And thundering gigs, with powder’d 
beaux. 

Through Gray’s green festive shades 
fo roam. 

There Bacchus tills his flowing cup, 
There Venus’ lovely train are seen. 

There lovers sigh, and gluttons sup, 

By shrubb’ry walk, in arbours green. 

But dearer pleasure warm my heart. 
And fairer scenes salute my eye. 

As thro’ these cherry rows I dart 
Where Bartram’s fairy landscapes 
lie. 

Sweet flows the Schuylkill’s winding 
tide, 

By Bartram’s green emblossom’d ' 
bow’rs, 

Where Nature sports, in all her pride 
• Of choicest plants, and fruits, and 
fiow’rs. 


These sheltering pines that shade the 
path, 

That tow’ring cypress moving slow, 
Survey a thousand sweets beneath. 

And smile upon the groves below. 

• Christ Church steeple, 
t The romantic country seat of Dr. 
Benjamin Say, overhanging Gray’s 
Ferry. 


From pathless woods, from Indian 
plains, 

From shores where exfl'd Britons 
rove*, 

Arabia’s rich luxuriant scene, 

And Otaheite’s ambrosial g rove. 

Unnumber'd plants and ehrubb’ry sweet. 
Adorning still the circling year. 
Whose names the muse can ne’er re-, 
peat, 

Display their mingling blossoms here. 

Here broad catalpas rear their head. 

And pour their purple blooms profuse. 
Here rich magnolias whitening spread. 
And drop with balm-distilling dews. 

The croton imperial here behold. 

Its orange circlet topp'd with green. 
Not gain’d by slaughter or by gold, 

Nor drop of blood, nor thorn within. 

The downy peach, and clustering vine. 
And yellow pears, a bending load. 

In mingling groups around entwine 
And strew with fruit the pebbly road. 

Here tulips rose in dazzling glow. 
Whose tints arrest the ravish’d eye. 
Here laurels bloom, and roses blow, 

And pinks in rich profusion lie. 

The genius of this charming scene, 
From early dawn till dose of day, 

StHl busy here and there is seen, 

To plant, remove, or prune away. 

To science, peace, and virtue dear, 

And dear to all their noble friends* 
Tho* hid in low retirement here. 

His generous heart for all expands. 

No little herb, or bush, or flower, 

That spreads its foliage to the day. 
From snow -drops bom in wintry hour. 
Through Flora’s whole creation gay. 

But well to him they all are known, 
Their names, their character, and race. 
Their virtues when each bloom is gone. 
Their fav'rite home, their native place. 

•Mew HoUuid. ' 
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For them thro* Georgia’s sultry clime, 
And Florida’s sequester’d shore. 
Their streams, dark woods, and cliffs 
sublime. 

His dangerous way he did explore.* 

And here their blooming tribes he tends, 
And tho’ revolving winters reign, 
Still spring returns him back his friends, 
His shades and blossom’d bowers 
again. 

One flower, one sweet and faithful 
flower, 

Worth all the blossom’d wilds can 
give, 

Forsakes him not tho’ seasons lour, 
Tho’ winter’s roaring tempests rave ; 

But still with gentlest look and air, 
Befriends his now declining years. 

By every kind officious care, 

That virtue’s lovely self endears. 

When science calls, or books invite, 
Her eyes the waste of age supply, 
Derail their pages with delight. 

Her dearest uncle list’nmg by. 

When sorrows press, for who are free ? 

Her generous heart the load sustains, 
In sickness none so kind as she, 

To soothe and to assuage nis pains. 

Thus twines the honeysuckle sweet. 
Around some trunk decay’d and bare. 
Thus angels on the pious wait, 

To banish each distressing care. 

O, happy he who slowly strays. 

On summer’s eve, these shades among. 
While Phoebus sheds his yellow rays, 
And thrushes pipe their evening song. 

But happier he, supremely blest ! 
Beyond what proudest peers have 
known, 

Who finds a friend in Anna’s breast, 
And calls that lovely plant his own. 

The angry storms of awful fate 
Around my little bark may roar, 

May drive me from this dear retreat, 

A wanderer on a distant shore ; 

* See Bartram’s Travels, where the 
imagination is entertained with the 
most luxuriant description of these 
scenes, while the heart is charmed with 
the benevolent sentiments of the writer. 
VOL. II. NO. XI. 


But while remembrance’ power remains, - 
There rosy bowers shall bliss my view. 
Sweet shades of peace! on foreign 
plains. 

I'll sigh and shed a tear for vou. 

A. W N. 

Graft Ferry, Augutt 10, 1804. 


SELECTED. 

MONODY. 

NEAR where yon streamlet slowly 
finds 

With pebbly noise its silver way. 

And where his horn the beetle wMs, 
To swell the dirge of dosing day. 

While many a flower of earliest spring. 
Round the light greensward bending 
creeps. 

And many an insect’s glossy wing 
blow circles o’er the humming steeps : 

There rests the hamlet’s native pride. 
The fairest maid that deck’d its green, 

In soul to heaven alone allied, 

In form a grace, a love in mein. 

Oh ! she was gentle as the air, 

Which plays on summer’s tranquil 
breast: 

A heart, so kind to every care, 

Warms but the tender turtle’s nest. 

Her voice was sweeter than the lyre. 
That steals each echo from the breeze, 

Her eye the blue with chastened fire. 
That wins us, ere it seems to please. 

Oft, when the wild gust shook the leaf, 
Her voice in mellow tones would pour, 

So soft, so sad, its touching grief ! 

So soft, so sad, it swells no more ! 

Nor more, as wont, at vernal wake 
With merry steps they dance the hays. 

But sighs from ever)’ bosom break 
For her, who blest their youthful days. 

So, while at eve the hoary swain 
Recounts the tale to infant ears, 

They seek the grave of lovely Jane, 
And turn their ready sports to tears. 

Oft too the village nymphs repair 
In dumb distress to kneel and weep, 
7 
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To show the mt;' p rim ros e thin. 
Or hymn btjr gentle sprite to sleep. 

Pause then....on yonder hallowed spot. 
And give her Worth * parting sigh; 
SO may thy grave ne’er be forgot, 
When the lorn pilgrim passes by. 


CAROLINE. 


By Thomas Campbell, 

I’LL bid the hyacinth to blow, 

IQ teach tfiy gtotto gfeeti to be; 

AntMng ihy true-love all below 
The holly bow’r and myrtle t itt. 

There aQ his wild-wood scent* to bring, 
The sweet south wind shall wander by, 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

Come to my close and clustering bow’r, 
Thou Spirit of a milder dim*. 

Fresh with the dew* of fhilt and ftrtw’r. 
Of mountiin-heath and fflobry thyme. 

With all thy rural echoes come. 

Sweet comrade of the rosy day, 


WaftiAg the wiMbee* gentle Iran*/ 

Or cuckow’s plaintive ro u ndelay. 

Where’er thy morning breath has play’d. 
Whatever isles of ocean farm’d. 

Come to ray blossom-woven shade, 
Thou W a ri d’ ring wind of fairy hud. 

FOr sure from some enchanted isle. 
Where heav’n and love their sabbath 
hold, 

Where pure and happy spirits smile 
Of beaiity’s fairest, brightest mould* 

From tome green Eden of the deep. 
Where pleasure’s sigh alone is heav’d. 

Where t±ars of rapture lovers weep, 
Endear’d, undoubting, undeceiv’d. 

From sortie sweet paradise afar. 

Thy music wanders, distant, lost; 

Where nature lights her leading star. 
And love is never, never cross’d. 

Oh gentle gale of Eden bow’rs. 

If back thy rosy feet should roam, 

To revel with the cloudless hours, 

In nature’s more propitious home ; 

Name to thy lov’d elysian groves, 

That o’er enchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer fqgm than cherub loves, 

And let the name be Cano lib*. 


SELECTIONS. 


CHARACTER OF A WIFE. 

From an English Publication, 

SOME very wise men have doubt- 
ed whether....no....l beg their pardon 
.^.very wise men, in our days, are 
a\ erte to the slow process of doubt-* 
ihg.«.and therefore find it easier to 
nwr?....that all our vices are the 
excesses of some virtue ; though, I 
believe, they have not gone so for as 
to offer the cob verse of this propo- 
sition, and maintain, that all our 
virtues must be the superfluous part 
of our vices. Whether they are 
right in establishing tliis barter, is 
not for me to determine : but 1 can- 


not help being somewhat inclined 
to think, that very good sort of peo- 
ple have strange whims and habits, 
which, though it would neither be 
lite nor just to call vices, yet must 
accounted very troublesome and 
inconvenient things. Such is the case 
perhaps, with your outrageously 
virtuous people, in whose opinion, a 
smile is a criminal overture, and the 
touch of a finger, an impulse of 8a- 
tan....or with your violently senti- 
mental people, who exult in the 
prospect of a long dreary aisle, ter- 
minated by a dungeon, who converse 
in sobs and shrieks, and whose dai- 
ly bread is a kind of fermentation, 
excited by the clanking of chains, 
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and the reports of pfctok. Bat let 
«ne not wander from my intended 
eabjeet Let me not plunge into the 
abyss of romance, when I ought to 
relate a plain tale, nor wander a- 
hroad in search of terrore, when 1 
may remain at home in pursuit on- 
ly of inconveniences. 

My misfortune » to possess the 
whole and sole property, personal 
and mental, of a wife, who is, 
without all exception (except what 
is to follow) one of the best of hu- 
man beings. That she is so, I 
should be disposed to allow volun- 
tarily, even if I were not obliged to 
assent to it, as attested and sworn 
by every one, who knows her, that 
who occasionally pays us a visit, 
beholds her good deeds, and profits 
by them. To contradict people, who 
must be the best judges, because 
they think so, and in a matter, too, 
which must be very gratifying to 
the footings of a husband, would be 
at once very unpolke and very un- 
wise. But writing, as I am now, to 
you, and in a miscellany which is 
intended to answer die purposes of 
a committee of public safety, I may, 
perhaps, take greater ♦freedoms 
than domestic good manners will 
allow t and in my fictitious charac- 
ter, advance some things, which, in 
ftrofma fieroono, I find it quite a* 
prudent to let pass without animad- 
version. 

Sir, this angel of a woman ....that 
k a very fine epithet from a man 
who has been married above twenty 
years.... would deserve more praises 
than you have leisure or patience 
to read, had she not hit, m early 
life, upon a system of hafiftmctO) 
which she is never likely to com* 
piete, which perhaps never was 
completed, and which, if k c add 
be brought to a termination, would 
probably make her very unhappy. 
You are to know, that the resolves . 
aU happiness Into two passions, hope 
and fear, and a mind continually 
vibrating between these, is, in her 
opinion, a mind of perfect felicity. 
Now, I know that some people 
would call this restlessness^ and an 
eminent physician, of my acquaint- 


ance, has assured roe, that it is no- 
thing t** fidgets^ a disorder 
peculiar as he says, to females, e&» 
pecially to those who are called 
your mighty good kind of women i 
but this, with submission to his me- 
dical skill, must, I think, be a mis- 
take ; for I have perceived symp- 
toms of the fidget* in women, who 
could not, in any sense of Che words, 
be termed mighty good, or mighty 
evil. A learned lady assured me, 
that my wife’s disorder was irrita- 
bility tk iocomodoy . 

Be this as it may, for doctors will 
differ, my wife pursues her system 
with unabated assiduity, continuity 
finding out schemes to exercidfter 
mind -in hope and fear, to raise ex- 
pectation, prove ingenuity, gratify 
curiosity, and, as Bayes says in the 
Rehearsal, u to elevate and sur- 
prise.” You may, therefore, sup- 
pose, that in order to carry on this 
plan of happiness, somewhat of a 
romantic turn is necessary. You are 
not mistaken. She possesses very 
much of that turn, but is much bet- 
ter pleased with the romances of 
real life, than with those of fiction, 
and would much rather summon a 
hackney-coachman, than call up 
hobgoblins in an old castle. And n 
is very remarkable, that not a day 
passes without her meeting, by the 
meerest accident in the world , with 
the strangest persons, the most un- 
looked-for incidents, or the oddest 
speeches and expressions, that ever 
occurred in the history of the world* 
N. B. I never found a person of an 
adventurous turn of mind, who did 
not meet with adventures j and I 
don't know, but that inskilfol hands, 
a journey to Hampstead might be 
made as surprising, as a voyage 
round the globe. But this by the 
bye. 

You will also readily imagine, 
that my wife is a woman of a very 
active turn of min(L~..Ah | sir, there 
it is._£he is of so active a disposi- 
tion, that rest is unknown at our 
house. We have always something 
to hope, or something to >me 

scheme to execute, some altera m 
to make,- or something to illustrate 
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the desiderated doctrine of perpe- 
tual motion. But I must descend to 
particulars. 

Soon after our marriage, it was 
found out by my wife, that the house 
we lived in was inconvenient, the 
stair-case was narrow, the wain- 
scoting was impaired by time, and 
the floors were damaged^There 
was much to be done, and much to 
be undone. Having little, of the spi- 
rit of contradiction in me, I had no 
difficulty in admitting, that the hand 
of the carpenter might relieve us 
in these respects ; and sent for a 
couple of trusty fellows, to whom I 
explained our wants, and only hint- 
ed ,4fcat I could wish the job finished 
with expedition ; which they, as is 
their custom, promised should cer- 
tainly be the case. But this was 
neither my wife’s wish nor intention. 
, Finishing is no part of her system, 
and the word complete , is, I believe, 
not in her vocabulary. She had 
sketched out improvements of a 
higher kind, and probably dreading 
the shallowness of my capacity to 
understand the whole, chose to de- 
velcpe the plan in such fragments 
as might suit my comprehension. 
Little, however, as I knew of her 
intentions, I soon discovered, that 
her sole pleasure was in bustle , and 
that Bhe had cut out this work, nei- 
ther for the benefit of the house, 
nor of the workmen, but purely to 
divert her mind, and keep her in- 
vention in motion. Within a month, 
otfr house was nearly quite demo- 
lished, a small reserve only having 
been made for present accommoda- 
tion, the site of which, to prevent 
interruption from visitors, was the 
garret, and the only access to it, 
by means of ladders ; the last of 
which, it was my business to pull 
up after me, with the care and cir- 
cumspection of Robinson Crusoe, 
when he dreaded a visit from the 
savages. 

To interpose now, 1 saw was in 
vain, for I did not wish to demolish 
all my comforts together, and there- 
fore let the lady directres^ order 
every tiling in her own taste, hop- 
iug, that the whole would soon be 


completed, and that there could not 
be a pretence for farther alterations, 
for some years at least. But in this 
we were mutually disappointed. I 
was disappointed, because my wife 
was not satisfied ; and she was dis- 
appointed, because every thing hav- 
ing been done according to her own 
plan, and nothing done as she liked, 
she had no person to blame but her- 
self.~and that is a trouble, which 
my wife never takes, even when 
most at leisure from other avoca- 
tions. 

We had not been seated in our 
improved mansion many months, 
when my wife discovered, that al- 
though no fault could reasonably be 
found with the house itself (except 
as aforesaid, that she disliked her 
own improvements) there was a 
misfortune attending it, which baf- 
fled even her contriving genius — 
This was simply its being placed 
just where it was, and not about a 
mile off, in a genteeler part of the 
town. Of this I had repeated hints, 
and knowing the intimate connexion 
between a hint and a requisition, I 
assented with a good grace; inconse- 
quence ofr which, our present house 
was taken. Its principal recommen- 
dation, I thought, had been its situ- 
ation, but that was not the only one. 
It had, besides, every possible nega- 
tive requisite for a lady of my wife^s 
diposition. It had not been tenanted 
for years, and therefore wanted ma- 
ny repairs. We had never lived in 
it at all, and therefore it wanted 
as many improvements as her ut- 
most stretch of fancy could reach, 
which, to her, presented a glorious 
prospect Carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, glaziers, and cabinet-ma- 
kers, went to work; and as these 
gentlemen are not very expeditious, 
even though they assist each other 
wonderfully, my wife was the hap- 
piest creature in the universe, for 
near five months ...and I can't say 
but that I enjoyed a comparative 
state of happiness during this time, 
and that for two reasons : first, I 
was not upon the spot, nor within 
hearing ; and, secondly, madam in- 
sisted, that I should not enter the 
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doofs of it until all was finished, 
that I might be surprised and as- 
tounded at the skill and taste dis- 
played by her. 

Well, behold us now seated here, 
in a capital mansion, almost new, 
and apparently excepted from the 
repairing act for many years. What 
was there to interrupt our quiet 
Even that which has ever produced 
the same eflfect. ..my wife’s aversion 
to a life of ease. Faults appeared to 
her critical eye, which escaped my 
penetration. The fly on the pillar 
could not be more fastidious ; hence 
we rel. psed gradually into the re- 
pairing system, and devoted at least 
six weeks every year to this ani- 
mating and lively business ; when a 
new circumstance occurred. One 
day, as my wife was reading the 
newspaper, she observed that our 
house was advertised to be sold, and 
a hint, which to any body else, 
would have been as dark as the ex- 
planations of a statesman, produced 
a firm conviction in my mind, that 
she would not be satisfied without 
making it our freehold. I assented, 
as usual, but from another motive 
than she suspected ; for, while she 
was expatiating on the advantage of 
having “ a house of one's own, no 
. rent to pay, the low price of estates,” 
and other prevailing inducements, I 
hugged myself in the idea, that when 
the house became our own, it would 
put an end to all future schemes of 
removal. This being agreed upon, 
u she would make the purchase her- 
self in person and why ? because 
she has often declared that the hap- 
piest moments of her life are those 
during which her heart flutters in 
unison with the vibrations of an auc- 
tioneer's hammer, and that she 
would rather be out of pocket, at a 
sale, than not out of breath when 
the last stroke falls. 

We were now, I thought, beyond 
the reach of removal, and 1 thought 
right ; but that the mind should not 
stagnate in inactivity, many substan- 
tial alterations have been since car- 
ried into execution, because, my wife 
says, ws may do what we will with 


the house, w now it is our own.” For 
all the above considerations, she has 
universally obtained the character 
of a woman of taste, although 
some have given her the more fami- 
liar name of a notable woman. 

But, even repairs and alterations 

must be sometimes interrupted 

There must betimes when no parti- 
tion requires to be pulled down, and 
no shelves want to be put up ; when 
hinges and locks do their duty in 
silence, and scouring may supply the 
place of paint ; when every chair is 
in its place, and every tub stands on 
its own bottom. To fill up these in- 
terstices, and keep the mind in ex- 
ercise, when no affairs of her own 
demand her attention, my wife has 
acquired a very hapy knack at ma- 
naging the affairs of other people. 
Her acquaintance being pretty ex- 
tensive, and her opinidn looked up 
to, as the opinion of a woman living 
in a great house ought to be, she 
is never without opportunities of 
making other people’s cares her 
own. If there is a purchase to be 
made, a child to be born, a disease 
to be cured, a patient to be sent to 
the dispensary, an election to be 
gained, a dress to be made up, a 
writer to be sent to India, 6T a ser- 
vant's place to be filled, she is in 
perpetual motion, and never quits 
her purpose until her endeavours 
end m final success or disappoints 
ment,....By the bye, it is a very re- 
markable circumstance, and which 
I cannot otherwise account for, than 
by saying that it is part of her sys- 
tem, that whether she loses or wins, 
she seems equally pleased. From 
her eagerness in these various pur- 
suits, she has been mistaken by 
strangers, sometimes for a mantua- 
maker, a puffer at sales, a physician 
in petticoats, the lady of a director, 
the matron of an hospital, and some- 
times for a nurse, a midwife, and 
the keeper of a register-office. Such 
is the versatility of her talents, that 
nothing is intolerable which serves 
to make her anxious, and nothing 
seems troublesome that is attended 
with a great deal of plague. On ac- 
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count of att these good deeds, she 
has obtained the reputation of a most 
BENEVOLENT WOMAM. 

One consequence of intermeddling 
in the affairs of other people, would 
to many be an dbject of terror ; I 
mean the chance of getting into 
scrapes; but wkh my lady, that 
seems to be a recommendation. It 
is not unfrequently that she is under 
the necessity of applying to my law- 
yer to extricate her out of what 
other people would call difficulties, 
hut which she deems the pleasing 
consequence of knowing more about 
natural justice than artificial quib 
Lies. She is, indeed, very fond of 
law : you may naturally suppose 
that its delays and uncertainty are 
highly in favour of her system. She 
has had a few trials about some pro- 
perty she brought me at our union, 
hut they were short, and therefore 
not very satisfactory. Were she not 
extremely fertile m devising exer- 
cises for her hopes and fears, and 
consequently, not standing in need 
of my assistance, or if I had any 
great point to gain with her., I don't 
know but 1 might be prevailed up- 
on to gratify her with a chancery 
suit, and secure her happiness on a 
lasting foundation. 

To all the above expedients may 
be added the purchase of lottery 
tickets, and of bargains, die ar- 
rangement of disputes in families, 
kc. But life is longer than we com- 
monly imagine. We canot always 
be concerning ourselves in the af- 
fairs even of other people. There 
are times when invention must be 
employed to devise schemes of ac- 
tion, and to open sources of hope 
and fear, independent of foreign aid 
And here likewise, my wife is en- 
titled to the praise of great fertility. 
After a day passed in action, bustle, 
expectation, and disappointment, the 
night brings with it domestic com- 
fort of another kind. The alarm of 
fire and of thievesforms a perpetual 
source of watchfulness and contri- 
vance ; and as, tor reasons already 
assigned, she is a great reader of 
of newspapers, these are subjects 


which are never allowed to slip out 
of her memory. Joined to these are 
t be pleasing possibilities of befog 
robbed by our servants, of our house 
in the country befog burnt, of the 
banker failing, and of our steward 
proving a rogue. And as some part 
of my property lies in the West 
Indies, we occasionally speculate, 
with a degree of comfort, on aa 
earthquake for my lands, or the yel- 
low fever for my tenants. As to 
servants, a perpetual change of 
them is one of my wife’s chief plea- 
sures. If we have good servants, 
they are no better for us ; and if 
they are bad, we are not worse for 
them. This procures madam the 
reputation of great discern- 
ment. 

Such are some of the ingredients 
in my wife’s practical system of 
happiness. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that I tolerate it, because I 
am of a quite different way of think- 
ing, and really allow of bustle and 
confusion, merely because I am a 
lover of peace. If this appear in- 
consistent, it can appear so only to 
an inveterate old batebdor. To be 
sure, I could wish the time Tfere 
come when we could sit down qui- 
etly, and consider ah around us aa 
perfect in its kind, and, without 
stirring from our chairs, make al- 
lowance for imperfections, which 
impatience and motion cannot re- 
move. And, of late, I suspect my 
wife has been studying the new doc- 
trine of perfectibilit y which, to 
suit hersdf, she transfers from mind 
to matter. Were I to examine her 
closely on the subject, I have little 
doubt that she looks forward with 
earnest hope to that happy day, 
when the furniture of a house shall 
arrive at perfection, when wainscot 
shall be impregnable to dust, when 
plate shall shine in perpetual bright- 
ness, and the voice of scourers shall 
be heard no raore.^.when property 
shall no longer change its master, 
the conditions of sale become a dead 
letter, and the eloquence of Cristie 
solicit the last bid l 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN STONES 
AND OTHER SUBSTANCES SAID 
TO HAVE FALLEN FROM THE 
CLOUDS, AND OF THE SEVERAL 
THEORIES ADOPTED BY PHILO- 
SOPHERS TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
PHENOMENA. 

Concluded from page 318. 

THE constituent parts of the 
stone from Yorkshire are exactly 
the same as those of the stones from 
Benares, but it differs from them 
(1) In having a finer grain. (2) The 
particles are less globular, of an 
irregular shape, and in general of 
a smaller size. (3) The proportion 
of martial pyrites is less ; that of 
the iron in a metallic state is much 
greater. The specific gravity 
is 3,508. 

The grain of the stone from Si en- 
NA was coarse, similar to that from 
Benares ; in it might be perceived 
the same grey globular bodies, the 
same kind of martial pyrites, and 
the same particles of iron in (he 
metallic state. The proportion of 
these last was much less than in the 
stone from Yorkshire, but rather 
greater than in the stones from 
Benares. The black crust which 
covered the stone was rather thinner 
than that of the stones already de- 
scribed, and seemed to have under- 
gone a kind of contraction, which 
had produced ip it a number of fis- 
sures or furrows, tracing upon the 
surface the appearance of compart- 
ments, similar, in some measure, to 
what is observed in the stones called 
septaria. The specific gravity of 
this stone was 3,418. 

The internal structure of the 
stone from Bohemia is very similar 
to that from Yorkshire. Its grain 
is finer than that of the stones from 
Benares, but in other respects it is 
very similar to them. From the 
others it differs in the following par- 
ticulars. (1 .) The particles ot py- 
rites cannot be seen without a lens. 
(2.) It contains a much larger 
quantity of iron in the metallic state, 
equal to a fourth of the whole. 


(3.) Many of the particles of iron 
have undergone an oxidation at their 
surface, which, by adding to the 
tyulk, and the force of action, of the 
part we have described as serving 
by way of cement to the other con- 
stituents parts of the stones, has oc- 
casioned a greater degree of adhe- 
sion between these parts, and has 
rendered the substance of the stone 
more compact. 

The great quantity of iron in the 
metallic state which this stone con- 
tains, added to its greater compact- 
ness, makes it capable of receiving 
a slight degree of polish ; whereas 
it is impossible to give any polish to 
the others. When polished, the 
iron becomes very evident, in the 
polished part, appearing in the form 
of small specks, almost close to each 
other, which have the colour and 
lustre peculiar to that metaL The 
specific gravity of the stone is 4,281. 

It is easy to perceive, from the 
foregoing description, that these 
stones, although they have not the 
smallest similarity with any of the 
mineral substances already known, 
have a verv peculiar and striking 
analogy with each other. This cir- 
cumstance renders them worthy of 
the attention of philosophers ; and 
naturally excites a desire of know- 
ing to what causes they owe their 
existence. 

According to Mr. Howard’s ana- 
lysis, which appears to have been 
conducted with considerable care, 
all these stones consist of silica, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, and oxide 
of nickel, combined in nearly simi- 
lar proportions. The result of this 
examination differs from the analy- 
sis made by the French academi- 
cians, of the stone presented to them 
by the abbe Bachelay, as well as 
from that made by professor Bar- 
thold of the stones of Easisheim. It 
is at variance with that of the aca- 
demicians, inasmuch as they found 
neither magnesia nor nickel It 
differs from that of Mr. Barthold, 
as he did not find nickel, but disco- 
vered some lime, with 17 per cent . 
of alumina. But notwithstanding 
these variations, the mineralogical 
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description of the French academi- 
cians, of M, Barthold, and of the 
count de Boumon, all exhibit a 
striking conformity of character 
common to each of these stones ; 
and it is the decided opinion of Mr. 
Howard, that the similarity of the 
component parts, especially of the 
malleable alloy, together with the 
near approach of the constituent 
proportions of the earths contained 
in each of the four stones to which 
we have referred, will establish 
strong evidence in favour of the as- 
sertion that they have fallen on our 
globe. They have been found at 
places very remote from each other, 
and at periods also sufficiently dis- 
tant The mineralogists who have 
examined them, agree that they 
have no resemblance to mineral 
substances, properly so called ; nor 
have they been described by raine- 
ralogical authors. The public may, 
from our former paper, determine 
for themselves what degree of cre- 
dit is to be paid to the accounts of 
fallen stones, and judge of the simi- 
larity of circumstances attendant on 
such phenomena. Attempts to re- 
concile occurrences of this nature 
with known principles of philosophy 
are abundant, but they leave us a 
choice of difficulties equally perplex- 
ing. It is, however, remarkable, 
that Dr. Chladni, in his observations 
on Fire-balls and hard bodies fallen 
from the Atmosphere , has connect- 
ed the descent of fallen stones with 
meteors: and the descent of the 
stones near Benares was accompa- 
nied with a meteor. No luminous 
appearance was, however, perceiv- 
ed during the day on which the 
stone fell in Yorkshire ; but the 
stones from Sienna fell amidst what 
was imagined lightning, but what 
might in reality have been a meteor. 
The stones that fell at Agen were 
also accompanied with a meteor; 
and we are told that the stone which 
was adored as the mother of the 
Gods by the ancients, fell at the feet 
of the poet Pindar, enveloped in a 
ball of fire, 

Should it hereafter be discovered 

at fallen stones are actually the 


bodies of meteors, it would not ap- 
pear so problematical, that such 
masses as these stones are some- 
times represented, do not penetrate 
further into the earth ; for meteors 
move more in a horizontal than in 
a perpendicular direction : and we 
are as absolutely unacquainted with 
the force which impels the meteor, 
as with the origin ot the fallen stone. 

In the year 1801, a very brilliant 
meteor was observed in the county 
of Suffolk, part of which was said 
to fall near the town of Bury, and to 
consume a cottage ; but, upon accu- 
rate enquiry, the time of the com- 
bustion of the house did not corre- 
s]>ond with the moment of the me- 
teor’s transition. 

A phenomenon, much more 
worthy of attention, has been de- 
scribed as seen in America on the 
night of the fifth of April, 1800. Its 
apparent size was that of a large 
house seventy feet long ; and its ele- 
vation about 200 yards above the 
surface of the earth. It moved with 
prodigious velocity, and the light 
produced effects little short of those 
of the sun-bcams ; and a consider- 
able degree of heat was felt by those 
who saw it, without any electric 
sensation. Immediately after it 
disappeared in the north-west a 
violent rushing noise was heard, as 
if the phenomenon were bearing 
down the forest before it, and, in a 
few seconds after, there was a tre- 
mendous crash, causing a very sen- 
sible earthquake. Search being af- 
terwards made in the place where 
the burning body fell, every veget- 
able was tound burnt, or greatly 
scorched, and a considerable por- 
tion of the surface of the earth bro- 
ken up. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any pains were taken to 
search deeper than the surface of 
the ground. 

We have also an account in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the 
year 1788, of a solitary mass of 
what has been called native iron, 
which was discovered in South Arae- 
ricaj as has been described by Don 
Rubin de Cells, who mentions ano- 
ther insulated mass of the same 
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nature. M. Proust and Mr. How- 
ard have examined some fragments 
of this mass, which they obtained 
from the British Museum ; and it 
is their opinion, that it is not whol- 
ly iron, but a mixture of that metal 
with nickel. 

From this we are led to notice 
the native iron, found near Mount 
Kemirs, in Siberia, and described 
by Pallas. This, we are told, the 
Tartars considered as a sacred re- 
lic, which had dropped from heaven. 
The nickel found in the one mass, 
and the traditionary history of the 
other, without comparing the glo- 
bular bodies of the stone from Be- 
nares with the globular concavities 
and the earthy matter of the Sibe- 
rian iron, tend, in the opinion of 
Mr. Howard, to the formation of a 
chain between fallen stones and all 
kinds of native iron. 

The count de Boumon informs us, 
that all the kinds of iron, called na- 
tive, contain nickel. The mass in 
South America is hollow, has con- 
cavities, and appears to have been 
in a soft or welding state, because it 
has received various impressions...- 
The Siberian iron has globular con- 
cavities, in part filled with a trans- 
parent substance, which, the propor- 
tional quantity of oxide of iron ex- 
cepted, has nearly the composition 
of the globules in the stone of Be- 
nares. The iron from Bohemia ad- 
heres to earthy matter studded with 
globular bodies. 

From these facts the count sub- 
mits the following queries :..„1. Have 
not all fallen stones, and what are 
called native iron, the same origin ? 
2. Are all, or any of them, the pro- 
duce or the bodies of meteors ? Spe- 
cimens of the Yorkshire and Be- 
nares stones have been deposited in 
the British Museum. 

If the facts to which we have re- 
ferred be credited, it will not appear 
surprising that so striking a physi- 
cal and chemical analogy should in- 
duce a belief that all these stones 
have the same origin ; and that, as 
they form an order of compounds 
different from any thing ever yet 
observed among minerals, some 
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philosophers should conclude that 
they do not belong to the fossils of 
our globe. Several hypotheses have 
consequently been invented to ex- 
plain the formation of these singular 
productions. 

It has long been asserted that 
they are nothing else but minerals, 
elevated and projected from the 
earth by volcanoes. Others have 
considered them as stones of our 
globe, struck and fused on the out- 
side by lightning, on the spot where 
they were found ; and lately they 
have been considered as earthy and 
metallic substances raised into the 
air, which, being there collected and 
agglutinated, have formed these 
masses, which immediately fell 
down by their own weight. 

The manifest contradictions exhi- 
bited by these opinions, either with 
the principal circumstances, or the 
fact itself, of the fall of these stones, 
have given rise to one less improba- 
ble, though perhaps more extraor- 
dinary. It is that of some geome- 
tricians, who consider them as vol- 
canic productions projected from the 
moon beyond the sphere of its at- 
traction, and to the confines of that 
of the earth. 

If this opinion seems to be contra- 
dicted by all the ideas hitherto en- 
tertained, it is at any rate seen that 
it is less susceptible of solid objec- 
jections than any of the preceding 
hypotheses. The same may be said 
of that of Chladni, who, with some 
other philosophers, considers all the 
masses which have fallen to the earth 
as solid bodies detached from some 
other planet at the time of their for- 
mation, and which move about in 
infinite space till they meet with 
another, which becoming to them a 
new centre of gravity, attracts them 
to its surface. 

An analytical examination of 
these hypotheses, and the little 
agreement between them, and the 
circumstances which constantly ac- 
company the fall of stones,. have in- 
duced M. Gzam, the author of 
Lithologic Almo8fiheri(]ue , to sup- 
pose that these stones are formed of 
the elements of those earths and 
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metals which they exhibit by analy- 
sis, and which he supposes to be in 
a gazeous state at a great height in 
the atmosphere, and the combina- 
tion of which he ascribes to un- 
known circumstances that rarely 
occur. This gentleman has brought 
together a collection of facts and 
opinions, published in France during 
the last century, on thunder stones, 
thunder, stones fallen from the 
heavens, See. and he infers that the 
phenomenon of the fell of solid bo- 
dies on the earth is, according to 
every appearance, as old as the 
world; and that the Certainty of 
the fact is now so well proved, that 
it can be denied only by those who 
admit nothing as certain. At the 
conclusion he gives a recapitulation 
of his whole work, in the two fol- 
lowing tables. 


Table \~~~Of the principal opi- 
nion* entertained in resrard to the 
solid substances which have fallen 
from the clouds . 

Philosopher* who have considered 
them as productions thrown on the earth 
by volcanoes or hurricanes : 

Freret, Barthold, 

Gassendi, G. A. Deluc, 

Muschembroek, Defadande. 

As mineral substances fused by light- 
ning on the spots where found : 

Lemery, Stahl, 

The Academicians, Cronberg, 
Agricola, Patrin- 

A* concretions in the atmosphere : 
Descartes, Sir W. Hamilton. 
Lesser, Edward King, 

Goyons-d'Arzas, Eusebius Salverte. 

As masses foreign to our planet : 
Chladni, Poisson, 

Biot, The Biblioth6que Britanique. 
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CRITICISM ON KLOPSTOCK’S 
MESSIAH. 

Concluded from page 309. 

THE thirteenth book is filled with 
visits of pilgrimage made at the holy 
cross, and at the holy sepulchre, by 
angels and prophets. A hymn in 
ditdogue, sung by Isaiah and Daniel, 
arouses and disappoints expectation. 
The moment of the resurrection, 
whether it is ill prepared, whether 
the profusion of antecedent miracles 
diminishes its relative magnificence, 
whether it is described with a too 
rapid or promiscuous circumstanti- 
ality, does not excite so much sur- 
prise and joy as in the simple jour- 
nal of the gospel-writers. 

The fourteenth canto displays the 
astonishment of Magdelcna and dif- 
ferent disciples, on finding the se- 
pulchre empty ; and details the reve- 
lation of the resurrection. Probably 
the often quoted interview with Cle- 
ophas is the best part of this book : 
it is said to be highly valued by the 
poet himself : unless for the indica- 
tion of authorities to which defer- 
ence is due, I should have read it 
with entire, but without peculiar, 
approbation. 

Apparitions of the re-risen abound 
in the fifteenth division : it forms a 
dull collection of uncohering legend- 
ary anecdotes. The spiritual eclogue 
between Eve and the mother of 
Christ is peculiarly babyish. In the 
story of the seven sons martyred by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a speech of 
their mother commands admiration 
by the surprising turn of its forceful 
pathos. 

The sixteenth book unfolds a new 
herd of ghosts, those dead since the 
atonement. Anecdotes^^and again 
anecdote s....neither progression, nor 
business, nor purpose : souls come, 
as the poet himself says, now thick- 
rushing from the clouds, now driz- 
zling. 

Antideluvians are delivered from 
purgatory in the seventeenth ; which 
also includes conversations of the 
friends of Jesus in the garden of La- 
zarus. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
cantos, the flagging wings of the 
poet are again exerted. Adam be- 
holds in vision the last judgment, a 
process improperly begun before..... 
There is some boldness of fancy in 
the decoration, some vigour of lan- 
guage in the description of these vi- 
sionary scenes ; the pardon of Ab- 
badona is read with eager joy ; yet 
too many individual cases are tried, 
almost all incoherent and episodical, 
unconnected with each other, or 
with the reward and punishment of 
the persons of the epopee a In Mil- 
ton’s v ision of Adam the represent- 
ations are selected with more dis- 
cretion, although tricked out with 
less pageantry. To this prophetic 
intervention succeed the apparitions 
of Christ in Gallilee ; and to them 
the ascension. 

Hosannas, sung by successive fes- 
toons of angels at every soar of the 
interminable ascension, occupy the 
whole twentieth and concluding 
book. Even manna tires at last, 
and of these hallelujahs there are so 
many, that one would suppose the 
author had contracted for editing 
the whole psalter of the cherubs^. 
The hymns are composed in various 
lyric metres : they are too carefully 
selected from the Jewish prophets, 
as they contain accounts of the 
plagues of Egypt, and the taking of 
Babylon, which have not even a 
mystical connection with the present 
topic. They are too seldom inter- 
sected by descriptive passages : one 
wishes for a few of the picturesque, 
aerial, playful angelic groupes of 
Ceva. 


Strepit xthere aperto 

Lxta phalanx, petyiisque supervolat, 
atvaque inumbrat : 

Pars florum manibus plenis effundere 
nimbos 

■ alba super velamina ; pars pedes 
ire; 

Ule equitat croceas nubes, hie cruribus 
exit 

E mediis nebulis, hie summis prominet 
alis; 

Mille alii variis nectuntur in aere nodis. 

JESUS PUER, LIB. II. 
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At length Christ is seated at the 
right hand of the Father. 

From the .twenty thousand lines 
of which the Messiah consists, a 
prudent author would have expung- 
ed about one half, for feebleness, 
tautology, or irrelevance : so that 
the mass of excellent composition, 
which is chiefly to be sought be- 
tween the second and eighth cantos, 
does not exceed that of the Paradise 
Lost, supposing it curtailed, in like 
manner, of what the critics censure 
for extravagance, ignobleness, or pe- 
dantry ; such as Satan’s journey, the 
angelic war, Michael’s narrative, 
and other thinly scattered passages, 
which may collectively amount to 
one sixth of the whole. Poetry, like 
ore, is estimated not by the coarse- 
ness, but by the proportion of its 
alloy; and is never valued for its 
bulk, but for its richness : if Milton 
threfore contains about one sixth, 
and Klopstock one half, of dross, the 
latter is the inferior specimen. 

To the characterization of Klop- 
stock other observations belong..... 
Some German critics have called 
Milton the Homer, and Klopstock 
the Virgil, of modem religion. The 
comparison will not bear a very close 
inspection. Homer is admittedly the 
greatest genius who ever undertook 
epic poetry, but he is not the polish- 
ed artist : his observation is ubiqui- 
tary ; his invention is unprecedent- 
ed and inexhaustible ; his style is 
omnipotent, but it is unambitious, 
garrulous, and at times slovenly, 
rising and sinking with his subject 
He resembles those perfect human 
bodies that grow up in the ruder 
stages of society, which have every 
exertion at command, combining the 
strength of Hercules and the swift- 
ness of Hermes, but which, when 
unmoved by passion, spread in list- 
less indolence. Virgil, with very in- 
ferior talent, exerts a greater de- 
gree of art ; his whole capital of 
idea is borrowed ; he is entirely the 
poet of precedent, an industrious 
gleaning translator ; his style is le- 
vel, neat, and elaborate, never pre- 
cipitous, never low. He resembles 
his cotemporary Py lades, the dancer, 


who only showed himself in attitudes 
worthy of Apollo, who by trained 
dexterity could imitate with ap- 
plause the gait of force or agility, 
but without possessing the native 
vigour to excel in either. The in- 
tellectual powers of Milton exceed 
those of Virgil ; there is more ener- 
gy, more soul in his diction, in his 
personages ; what he writes stimu- 
lates more during perusal ; but he 
is a poet of the same sort. He too 
composes by means of his reading ; 
he too collects and selects his de- 
scriptions and comparisons, his max- 
ims and characters, from the works 
of his predecessors ; his style is more 
condensed, thoughtful, harsh, and 
unequal than Virgil’s; but it is also 
the attentive style of a toiling artist, 
who is pursuing a different idea of 
perfection. Klopstock belongs to 
quite another description of compo- 
sers. Poets draw from nature, from 
art, and from idea. They may owe 
their materials chiefly to observa- 
tion, chiefly to reading, or chiefly to 
reflection. They may delight in de- 
scribing the phenomena of their ex- 
perience ; in compiling the treasures 
of their study ; or, in exhibiting 
those substitutions Y>f the fancy, 
which the senses sometimes, and 
sometimes books, suggest Homer 
is surely of the first, Milton and 
Virgil of the second, but Klopstock 
of the third of these classes*. He 
is the poet of reflection in the strict- 
er sense of the word : he always 
draws from the picture in his own 
imagination, even when he derives 
the hint of it from a preceding wri- 
ter. His plagiarism is never occu- 
pied, like Milton’s, in mending the 
passage which he means to borrow, 
but the scene, which he means again 
to copy. In whatever he transfers, 
therefore, the point of view, the 
colouring, the locality, the distribu- 
tion changes ; circumstances vary, 
and personages thicken on his can- 
vas. But he is too apt to loiter over 

* Are not Ariosto, Camoens, and 
Ercilla of the first, Tasso and Wieland 
of the second, and Macpherson of the 
third of these classes l 
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his amendments, until he forgets the 
motive for undertaking them, and, 
in completing a picture for a simile, 
to overshade the point of compari- 
son ; so that his ornaments resemble 
arabes<jues..„the arabesques of Ra- 
phael indeed....one cannot guess at 
the branching point in what the vo- 
lute is to terminate. This practice 
of second-hand painting is unwise : 
such sketches are apt, as artists 
would say, to want the solid. And 
in fact the scenery of Klopstock is 
illuminated by a certain gloomy twi- 
light, a misty glory, an intangible 
rainbowy lustre, which disfavours 
an impression of reality. The vivid 
hues of his decorations (in the simile 
of the pestilence, for instance) on 
returning to the narrative melt into 
thin air ; spectres cluster about his 
fact, and dissolve it into phantasm. 
His mountains seem as it were clouds; 
his groves, of empyreal palm ; his 
cities, suburbs of some new Jerusa- 
lem ; his gorgeous palaces, his so- 
lemn tempies, all appear to partake 
the fabric of a vision. To dream 
sights is the felicity of poets ; it is 
remarkably that of Klopstock ; he 
oftener looks within and seldomer 
without for objects than any other 
son of fancy. 

Klopstock frequently deserts the 
epic for the dramatic form, and, in- 
stead of introducing his speeches 
narratively, prefixes initials merely 
to the alternations of the dialogue. 
Indeed those short speeches which 
abound in the Messiah, could not 
have been employed at all, if always 
ushered in with a whole hexameter 
like Homer’s 

Him thus answer’d again the king of 
men, Agamemnon. 

Yet this licence has not conferred 
vivacity, because the speeches are 
mostly contemplative, not active; 
the effusions of by-standers, not the 
declarations of agents. One learns 
every body’s opinion of what is go- 
ing on, but that of the concerned. 
The sentiments of the personages, 
although often superfluous and un- 
motived, are however strictly ap- 


propriate : they have moral and lo- 
cal aptness ; they wear the livery of 
the person and the country. No 
flower of Hebrew origin escapes the 
preserving care of Klopstock; but 
he never offends by a misplaced pa- 
ganism of imagery and illustration. 
Whatever he transplants loses whol- 
ly its raciness. Yet this very pre- 
caution excludes some sources of 
variety, which were all wanted in 
a poem, where the matter is too 
uniformly lofty, and wearies, by al- 
ways keeping on the stretch the 
reader’s imagination. W r ith a back- 
ground more modest, the radiant 
passages would have acquired a 
bolder relievo. In the art of word- 
ing, Klopstock is no mean profici- 
ent. His epithets are chosen judi- 
ciously : they are often new, always 
impressive, not idle or over-fre- 
quent, and usually adapted, not 
merely to the substantive in general, 
but to the peculiar point of view in 
which it then attracts notice ; so 
that they are what the Germans 
call hitting epithets, in contradis- 
tinction to such as miss their aim — 
to use an analogous idiom, they all 
tell. Nor is his command and selec- 
tion of phrase inferior to that of 
single words; but he often misap- 
plies his opulence, and prodigally 
squanders an exquisite passage on 
the adornment of an insignificant epi- 
sode. Superfluity is indeed the lead- 
ing character of Klopstock’s style ; 
but it is not a redundance of terms, 
so much as of accessary and subor- 
dinate ideas ; a fibrous branchiness 
of thought, rather than parallel pul- 
lulations of phrase ; amplification, 
not tautology. He appears to consi- 
der a liberal prolixity as the most 
radiant proof of genius, and to dis- 
dain any of the self-denying calcu- 
lated retrenchments of taste. What 
Jeremy Taylor was in homeletic 
eloquence, Klopstock is in epic poe- 
try. Both have expanded into a 
great book the life of Chi ist Both 
delight alike in the extacies of piety 
and the marvels of mysticism ; they 
are continually ascending from the 
ground of fact into the pieroma of 
hypothesis, extolling the simplest 
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sentiments to rhapsodies of inspira- 
tion, and consecrating the veriest 
accidents into primordial dispensa- 
tions and mysteries of Providence. 
Both indulge a fickle, abrupt, inter- 
stitial style, which betrays every 
repose of the pen. Layers of affect- 
ing plainness, and affected sonoro- 
sity, of scholastic jargon, and ori- 
ental sensualization, succeed each 
other without* blending. Yet to both 
belong tongues of angels. Their 
words are sweet as manna, pleasant 
as nard, luxuriant as the bowers of 
Eden. But they pluck where they 
should cull. From their basketfulls 
of iris, all hues, roses, and jessamin, 
might have been woven a garland 
for hovering seraphs to wave in tri- 
umph over their hero : they prefer 
to scatter the indiscriminate plenty 
beneath his foot-fall. Bishop Taylor 
is indeed one of the English writers 
who has most contributed to tinge 
the mind of Klopstock : Milton, 
Young, and, if I mistake not, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to 
the Living, are also of the number : 
but it is not always as interesting as 
it may be meritorious, to track this 
holy writer in his own snow. Reli- 
gious zealotry, and German nation- 
ality have occasionally bestowed* 
on the author of the Messiah ex- 
cessive applause ; yet, when every 
allowance is made for what is tem- 
porary and local in opinion, enough 
of merit no doubt remains to place 
his work among the lasting monu- 
ments of mighty minds. Probably 
posterity will station him nearer to 
macpherson in rank and quality, 
than to any other of the more distin- 
guished epic poets : both err by a 
too frequent recurrence of analogous 
imagery, and by an unvarying long- 
drawn plaintiveness of tone : both 
delight by a perpetual majesty of 
style, and by the heroic elevation 
and purity of the manners of. their 
personages. Is it not glorv in the 
highest to be the Ossian of iion ? 

* •* He stands higher than Milton, 
higher than Homer; a miracle of our 
century ; his Messiah is one of the firs* 
masterpieces of human intellect.” 


madison’s account of the 

SUPPOSED FORTIFICATIONS IN 

THE WESTERN COUNTRY, IN A 

LETTER TO DR. BARTON. 

From the American Philosophical 
Transactions . 

DEAR SIR, ^ 

HAVING lately visited that beau- 
tiful river, the Kanhawa, and a con- 
siderable part of the country, within 
its neighbourhood, an opportunity 
was afforded of examining, with at- 
tention, some of those remarkable 
phenomena, which there present 
themselves, and which have been 
so much the subject of conversation, 
and of literary discussion. To re- 
move error, of whatever kind, is, in 
effect, to promote the progress of 
intelligence ; with this view, I will 
endeavour to prove to you, that my 
journey has enabled me to strike 
one, at least, from that long cata- 
logue, which so often tortures hu- 
man ingenuity. 

You have often heard of those 
remarkable fortifications with which 
the western country abounds ; and 
you know also, how much it has 
puzzled some of our literati, who 
supposed themselves, no doubt, most 
profound in historical, geographical, 
and philosophical lore, to give a sa- 
tisfactory account of such surpris- 
ing monuments of military labour 
and art. Some have called to their 
aid the bold and indefatigable Fer- 
dinand Soto ; others the fabulous 
Welch prince of the 12th century ; 
and all have made a thousand con- 
jectures, as lifeless as either Soto or 
the prince. Had they first examin- 
ed into the fact, and endeavoured to 
settle this most essential pre-requi- 
site, they would soon have seen, 
that the enquiry might be very ea- 
sily terminated ; and, that what 
had so greatly excited the admira- 
tion of the curious , existed only in 
their own imaginations. No one 
was more impressed titan myself 
with the general opinion, that there 
did exist legular and expensive for- 
tifications, of great antiquity, iu 
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many parts qf that vast country, 
which is watered by the various 
tributary streams of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. The first speci- 
men which I beheld, was examined 
with ah ardent curiosity, and with 
a full conviction, that it was the 
work of a people, skilled in the 
means of military defence. The 
appearance is imposing : the mind 
seems to acquiesce in the current 
opinion, and more disposed to join 
in a fruitless admiration, than to 
question the reality of those fortifi- 
cations. But as my observations 
were extended, and new specimens 
daily presented themselves, the de- 
lusion vanished ; I became convin- 
ced, that those works were not 
fortifications, and never had the 
smallest relation to military defence. 
The reasons upon which this con- 
viction, so contrary to that which 
has been generally received, was 
founded, I shall now submit to your 
consideration. Only, let roe first 
observe, that those supposed forti- 
fications differ as to area and form. 
Some are found on the banks of 
rivers, presenting a semi-ellipse, 
the greater axis running along the 
banks ; others are nearly circular, 
remote from water, and small ; 
their diameters seldom exceeding 
forty or fifty yards. The first of 
these species is the largest; their 
longer axis, at a mean rate, may be 
estimated at 250 yards ; their short- 
er at 200 or 220. It is said, and I 
believe upon good authority, that 
some have been found large enough 
to comprehend fifty acres, and even 
more. Some are also reported to 
be square ; but I did not see any of 
that form. I shall confine myseif to 
those which I have seen, and which 
are to be met with in the low 
grounds of the rivers Kanhawa, Elk, 
and Guyandot, or their adjacent 
uplands; though I am persuaded 
the conclusion which I undertake 
to establish, will l>e applicable to 
all those works^ which have been 
dignified with the appellation of for- 
tifications, in whatever part of the 
western country they may be found ; 
since, from the information I have 


obtained, there are certain striking 
features in which they all agree, and 
which indicate one common origin 
and destination. 

1. Those works were not designed 
for fortifications, because many of 
them have the ditch within the 
enclosure, and because the earth 
thrown up, or the supposed para- 
pet, wants the elevation necessary 
for a defensive work. Both these 
circumstances occur, without ex- 
ception, so far as my observations 
went, in all those which present an 
entire, or nearly a regular circle. 
The imaginary breast-work induces 
a belief, that it never exceeded four 
pr five feet in height At present, 
the bank seldom rises more than 
three feet above the plain ; and it 
is well knowu, that in ground which 
does not wash, a bank of earth, 
thrown up in usual way, will lose 
very little of its height in a century, 
or twenty centuries ; one fourth for 
depression would be more than a 
sufficient allowance. But we will 
not rest our argument upon what 
may, perhaps, be deemed a disputa- 
ble point The ditch, even at this 
day, affords a certain criterion by 
which we may judge of the original 
elevation of the bank. Its width sel- 
dom exceeds four feet at its margin ; 
its depth is little more than two feet 
Such a ditch, making every allow- 
ance for the operation of those 
causes, which tend continually to 
diminish its depth, whilst some of 
them are, at the same time, increas- 
ing its width, could not have yielded 
more earth, than would form a bank 
of the elevation mentioned. If the 
width now, be not greater than that 
ascribed, we may be assured that, 
originally, it was a very trifiing 
fosse. But you will naturally ask, 
are there not some found which 
present a different aspect, and which 
evidence more laborious efforts ? no, 
on the contrary, it is remarkable, 
that the kind of which I am now 
writing, have as constant a simila- 
rity to each other, as those rude 
edifices, 03 cabins, which our first 
settlers rear. The description of 
one will answer for all ; there is no 
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Anomaly, except, row and then, in 
the diameter of the circle; and 
here, the variation will only amount 
to a few yards. 

Permit me now to ask, whether 
the military art does not neces- 
sarily require, that the ditch should 
be exterior ; and whether, among 
any people advanced to such a de- 
gree of improvement in the arts, 
as to attempt defensive works by 
throwing up earth, a single instance 
can be adduced, in which the ditch 
has not an exterior position. Again, 
can we believe that a work, having 
a bank or ditch not higher or deep- 
er than I have mentioned, could be 
intended as a fortification ? The mo- 
ment which gave birth to the idea 
of a defensive work, would also 


ed every particular as to height, 
depth, and position of the earth 
thrown up, among the Romans, 
would equally determine the con- 
duct of any other nation. What 
defence required; what would op- 
pose a sufficient obstacle to human 
agHity, was the point to be decided ; 
and this point to be decided in nearly 
the same manner by every people 
unacquainted with gun-powder^. 
The decision would not admit of 
such fosses and parapets as we find 
dispersed over the western country. 
Man, in this new world, has lost no 
portion of his former agility. 

2. Because, near to most of these 
imaginary fortifications, and 1 think 
I may say, near to every one, which 
is formed upon the plan first men- 


show that it must, in its execution, ' tinned, in a direct line with the gate- 
be rendered adequate to the end way, you will find a mound, of an 

. l-i-J Ta. * aL - - 


contemplated. It is scarcely worth 
while to go back to Livy or Poly- 
bius, upon this occasion. But they 
both inform us, “ that the Romans, 
hi the early period of their warfare, 
dug trenches, which were,, at least, 
eight feet broad, by six deep ; that 
they were often twelve feet in 
breadth ; sometimes fifteen or 
twenty ; that, of the earth dug out 
of the fosse, and thrown up on the 
mde of the camfi , they formed the 
parapet, or breast-work; and to 
make it more firm, mingled with it 
turf, cut in a certain size and 
form. Upon the brow of the para- 
pet, palisades were also (dan ted, 
firmly fixed and closely connected.” 
The form of the fortification was 
always square. System appears to 
have been the tutelar deity of the 
Romans. They always proceeded 
upon one plan. As to the form, in- 
deed, there appears to be no reason 
why that should not vary, not only 
among different nations, but with 
the same nation, as different situa- 
tions might require. The Creeks 
generally preferred the round 
figure ; but with them, the nature 
of places decided the question as to 
form. In other respects, the deci- 
sion must be made according to 
fixed and unalterable principles. 
The same reasons which determin- 
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easy ascent, and from ten to twenty 
feet in height These mounds ef- 
fectually command the whole inclo- 
sure. There is not a missile weapon 
which would not, from the height 
and distance of the mound, foil with- 
in the fortification ; nor would they 
foil in vain. But to rear a fortifi- 
cation, and then build a castle; or 
mound without, at the distance of 
forty or fifty yards, which would 
give to an enemy the entire com- 
mand of such a fortification, would 
be as little recommended by an Es- 
quimaux, as by a Bonaparte. The 
truth is, no such blunder has been 
committed ; there is no such dis- 
cordancy of means to be here found. 
On the contrary, we may trace a 
perfect harmony of parts. Those 
mounds are universally cemeteries. 
Wherever they have been opened, 
we find human bones, and Indian 
relics. They have grown up gra- 
dually, as death robbed a family 
of its relatives, or a tribe of its 
warriors. Alternate strata of bones 
and earth, mingled with stones and 
Indian relics, establish this position. 
And hence it is that we find near 
the summit of those mounds arti- 
cles of European manufacture, such 
as the tomahawk and knife; but never 
are they seen at any depth in the 
mound. Besides, it is well known, 
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that among many of the Indian 
tribes, the bones of the deceased 
are annually collected and deposit- 
ed in one place ; that funeral rites 
are then solemnized with the warm- 
est expressions of love and friend- 
ship ; and that this untutored race, 
urged by the feelings of nature, era- 
sign to the bosom of the earth, along 
with the remains of their deceased 
relatives and friends, food, weapons 
of war, and often those articles which 
they possessed and most highly valu- 
ed when alive. This custom has 
reared, beyond doubt, those nume- 
rous mounds. Thus, instead of 
having any relation to military ar- 
rangements, or involving the absur- 
dity before-mentioned, they fomish, 
on the contrary, strong evidence, 
that the enclosures themselves were 
not destined for defensive works; 
because, reared as these mounds 
have been, by small, but successive 
annual increments, they plainly 
evince that the inclosures, which 
are so near to them, have been not 
the temporary stations of a retiring 
or weakened army, but the fixed 
habitation of a family, and a long 
line of descendants. 

That these mounds, or reposito- 
ries of the dead, sometimes also 
called barrows, were formed by de- 
positions of bones and earth, at dif- 
ferent periods, is now rendered cer- 
tain, by the perfect examination to 
which one ot them, situated on the 
Rivanna, was subjected by the au- 
thor of the Notes on Virginia. His 
penetrating genius seldom touches a 
subject without throwing upon it 
new light ; upon this he has shown 
all that can be desired. The man- 
ner in which the barrow was open- 
ed afforded an opportunity of view- 
ing its interior with accuracy...... 

44 Appearances,** says he, 44 certain- 
ly indicate that it has derived both 
origin and growth from the accus- 
tomary collection of braes, and de- 
position of them together ; that the 
first collection had been deposited 
on the common surface of the earth, 
a few stones put over it, and then a 
covering of earth ; that the second 
had been laid on this, had covered 


more or leSs of it, in p ropor ti on to 
the number of bones, and was then 
also covered with earth, and so on. 
The following are the particular 
circumstances which give it this as- 
pect : 1. The number of bones. 2. 
Their confused position. 3. Their 
being in different strata. 4. The 
strata in one part having no corres- 
pondence with those in another. 5. 
The different states of decay in these 
strata, which seem to indicate a 
difference in the time of inhumation. 
6. The existence of infant bones 
among them.’* p. 178, first Paris ed. 
The number of bones in this barrow 
or mound, which was only forty feet 
in diameter at the base, and above 
twelve in height, authorized the 
conjecture that it contained a thou- 
sand skeletons. Now, as all those 
numerous mounds, or barrows, have 
the most obvious similarity, we may 
conclude, that what is true of one of 
them is, ceteris paribus, applicable 
to all. The only difference consists 
in their dimensions. I visited one, 
situated on the low grounds of the 
Kanhawa, which might be almost 
called the pyramid of the west Its 
base measured one hundred and 
forty yards in circumference; its 
altitude is very nearly forty feet 
It resembles a truncated cone ; upon 
the top there is a level of twelve or 
thirteen feet in diameter. A tall oak, 
of two feet and a half in diameter, 
which had grown on the top, and 
had lone looked down upon the 
humble foresters below, had expe- 
rienced a revolutionary breeze, 
which swept it from its majestic 
station, apparently, above six or 
seven years before my visit With- 
in a few miles of this stands another, 
which is said to be higher. No 
marks of excavation near the mound 
are to be seen. On the contrary, 
it is probable, from the examination 
which was made, that the earth 
composing the mound was brought 
from some distance ; it is also high- 
ly probable, that this was done at 
different periods, for we cannot be- 
lieve that savages would submit to 
the patient exertion of labour requi- 
site to accomplish such a work, at 
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fenyroe undertaking. Near to this rich and well settled country, but, 
large one are several upon a much notwithstanding their frequency, you 
smaller scale. But if that upon the no where see such advantageous 
Rivanna, which was so accurately positions selected, as the nature of 
examined, contained the bones of a the ground, and other circumstances, 
thousand persons, this upon the would immediately .have recom- 
Kanhawa would contain forty times mended to the rudest engineer, ei- 
that number, estimating their capa- ther for the purpose of opposing 
cities as cones. But who will be- inroads, or of giving protection to 
lieve that war has ever been glutted an army which was too weak to 
with so many Indian victims by any withstand an invading enemy..™ 
one battle ? The probability seems The union of Elk and Kanhawa 
to be, that those mounds, formed rivers affords a point of defence, 
upon so large a scale, were national which could not have escaped the * 
burying-places ; especially as they attention of any people ; and yet we 
are not connected with any particu- find no fortification at this place, 
lar enclosure ; whilst those upon a but many dispersed through the 
•mailer scale, and which are imme- low grounds in its vicinity, 
diately connected with such a work, I could add many other reasons : 
were the repositories of those, who I might observe that some are up- 
had there once enjoyed a fixed ha- on so small a scale, whilst others 
bitation. But whether this conjee- are upon one so large, as equally to 
ture be admitted or not, the info- oppose the idea of their being 
rence, from what has been said un- places of defence. If one of forty or 
der this head, that those enclosures fifty yards in diameter should be 
could not be designed as fortifica- deemed too small for a defensive 
tions, will, I think, be obvious to work, what shall we sav to that 
every one. whose outline embraces fifty or even 

3. Because those supposed forti- a hundred acres ? What tribe of 

fications not (infrequently lie at the Indians would furnish men sufficient 
very bottom of a hill, from which to defend such a breast-work in all 
stones might be rolled in thousands its points ? But I believe the rea- 
into every part of them, to the no sons assigned, when collectively 
small annoyance, we may readily taken, will be deemed conclusive ; 
conceive, of the besieged. or as abundantly establishing a per- 

4. Because in those works which feet conviction, that these western 
are remote from a river or a creek, enclosures were not designed for 
you find no certain indications of a fortifications. This was my object 
well ; and yet that water is a very* What was the real design of them 
necessary article to a besieged army, may be left to future enquiry. It is 
will be acknowledged on all hands, true, that we want here a compass 

5. Because those works are so to guide us, and are left to find our 
numerous, that, supposing them to way through this night of time, in 
be fortifications, we must believe the best manner we can. I have 
every inch of that very extensive already said, that those enclosures 
country, in which they are found, carried along with them strong evi- 
had been most valiantly and obsti- dence of their being fixed habita- 
nately disputed. For, upon the tions. If so, then they were design- 
Kanhawa, to the extent of eighty or ed merely as lines of demarkation, 
a hundred miles, and also upon showing the particular spot or por- 
many of the rivers which empty tion of ground which a family wish- 
their waters into it, there is scarce- ed to appropriate ; and, indeed, they 
ly a square mile in which you will may be considered as exemplars of 
not meet with several Indeed, they, the manner in which land limits 
are as thick, and as irregularly dis- would be ascertained, previous to 
persed, as you have seen the habi- that period when geometry begins 
lations of farmers, or planters, in a to 'point out a mode more worthy of 
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intelligent beings. This rude mode the rank assigned them. They pre* 
might, in a sequel of years, have in- sent more elevated parapets, deeper 
troduced a geometry among the ditches, with other indications of 
aborigines of America. Though military art Perhaps, however, 
they had not a Nile to obliterate when more accurately examined, 
land marks, still the desire of saving in all their aspects, they will be 
labour would produce in one case found hi be only the habitation of a 
what anxiety to preserve property chief of some powerful tribe. The 
did in the other. If the same mode love of distinction prevails with no 
has not been continued, it has arisen less force in the savage, than the ci- 
from the means, which European or vilised breast Mackenzie, m hie 
American art has supplied, of ac- unadorned narratives, mentions fire-* 
complishing the same end with quently the habitation of the ohiefj 
much more facility. or king, as much larger, and even 

The people inhabiting this coun- as commodious, when compared 
try must have been numerous. The with those of inferior rank. In la- 
frequency of their burying-places is titudes so high as those which he 
a proof The traveller finds them traversed, with heroic persever- 
in every direction, and, often, many ance, necessity compelled the sa- 
in every mile. Under a mild cli- vage to contrive more warm and 
mate, a people will always multiply durable habitations ; but the tame 
in proportion to the quantity of food principle which would give marks 
which they can procure. Here, the of distinction to the residence of the 
waters contain fish in considerable chieftain in one climate, would pro- 
. abundance, sqme weighing not less duce the same effect in any other, 
than sixty or eighty pounds. Not far though they might assume different 
distant are those extensive and for- appearances. Besides, it might not 
tile plains, Which were crowded be improper to recollect, in an exa- 
with wild animals. The mildness mination of those works, that the 
of the climate is also remarkable^.. French began to build forts in the 
It appears to equal that of Rich- Miamis and Illinois country, as early 
mond or Williamsburg ; though the as the year 1680 1 and that they 
huge range of mountains which at- were afterwards systematically con- 
tend the Allegheny have not yet tinued until the loss of Canada, 
disappeared, and though the latitude I cannot conclude this letter, al- 

of the place where Elk and Kanha- ready, I fear, too long, without men- 
Wa rivers meet, according to an ob- tioning another curious specimen of 
servation which I made with an Indian labour, and of their progress ' 
imperfect instrument, is 38° 2'. All in one of the arts. This specimen 
these circumstances were highly fa- is found within four miles of the 
vourable to population, and also to place, whose latitude I endeavoured 
permanent residence. Another cir- to take, and within two of what are 
Cumstance, the face of the country, improperly called burning spring 
or locality, would serve to prevent upon a rock of hard freestone, which 
this increase of population from dif- lies sloping to the south, touching 
fusing itself on every side, and con- the margin of the river, and pre- 
sequently would condense a tribe ; sente a fiat surface of above twelve 
for the Kanhawa and its tributary feet in length, and nine in breadth, 
streams are hemmed in by high and with a plain side to the east of eight 
craggy hills, often approaching to or nine feet in thickness, 
mountains, and beyond which, to a Upon the upper surface of this 
considerable extent, the country in rock, and also upon the side, we see 
general is fit only for the habitation the outlines of several figures, cut 
of wild beasts. without relief, except in one in- 

It is true, that on the N. W. side stance, and somewhat larger than 
of the Ohio, there are works which the life. The depth of the outline 
seem to claim higher pretensions to may be half an inch j its width three 
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quartern* neari y, in some places, 
jn one line* ascending from the part 
of the rock nearest the river, there 
is a tortoise ; a spread eagle, exe- 
cuted with mat expression, parti- 
cularly the bead, to which is given 
a shallow relief ; and a child, the 
outline of which is very well drawn. 
In a parallel line there are other 
figures ; hut among them that of a 
woman only can be traced. These 
are very indistinct. Upon the side 
of the rock, there are two aukward 
figures, which particularly caught 
my attention. One is that of a man, 
with his arms uplifted, and his 
hands spread out, as if engaged in 
prayer. His head is made to ter- 
minate in a point ; or father he has 
the appearance of something upon 
the head, of a triangular or conical 
form : near to him is another simi- 
lar figure suspended by a cord fas- 
tened to his heels. 

I recollected the story which fa- 
ther Hennepin relates of one of the 
missionaries from Canada, who 
was treated in a somewhat similar 
manner ; but whether this piece of 
seemingly historical sculpture has 
reference to such an event, can be 
only matter of conjecture. A tur- 
key, badly executed, with a few 
other figures, may also be seen. 
The labour and the perseverance 
requisite to cut those rude figures 
in a rock so hard, that steel appear- 
ed to make but little impression up- 
on it, must have been great : much 
more so, than making of enclosures 
in a loose and fertile soil. 


ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

From a Father to a Son, 

. THERE is no advice which seems 
to come with more propriety from 
parents to children, than that which 
respects marriage ; for it is a mat- 
ter, in which the first must have 
some experience, and the last can- 
not have any. At the same time, 
it is found to be that in which advice 


produces the least effect For this, 
various causes may be assigned ; of 
which, no doubt, the principal is, 
that passion commonly takes this 
affair under its management, and 
excludes reason from any share in 
it I am inclined to think, however, 
that the neglect with which admo- 
nitions on this head are treated, is 
frequently owing to the manner in 
which they are given, which is too 
general, too formal, and with too 
little accommodation to the feelings 
of young persons. If, in descanting 
a little on this subject, I avoid these 
errors, I flatter myself you are ca- 
pable of bestowing some unforced 
attention to what an affectionate de- 
sire of promoting your happiness, in 
so essential a point, may prompt 

The difference of opinion between 
sons and fathers in the matrimonial 
choice, arises from this.^that the 
former have in their minds the first 
month of marriage, the latter, the 
whole of its duration. Perhaps you 
will deny, and justly, that this is the 
difference between us two, and will 
assert that you, as well as I, in 
thinking of this connection, reflect 
on its lasting consequences. So much 
the better 1 We are then agreed as 
to the mode in which it is to be con- 
sidered, and I hive the advantage 
of you only in experience and more 
extensive observation. 

I need say little as to the share 
that personal charms ought to have 
in fixing a choice of this kind. While 
I readily admit, that the object on 
which the eyes are most frequently 
to dwell for a whole life, should be 
an agreeable one, you will probably 
as freely acknowledge, that more 
than this is of too fanciful and fugi- 
tive a nature to come into the com- 
putation of permament enjoyment. 
Perhaps in this matter I might look 
more narrowly for you, than you 
would for yourself, and require a 
fitness of years and vigour of consti- 
tution, which might continue this 
advantage to a period that you do 
not yet dream of But let us pro- 
ceed to consider the two points on 
which the happiness expected from 
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H female associate must depends, 
her qualifications as a companion, 
and as a helper. 

Were you engaged to make a 
voyage round the world on condition 
of sharing a cabin with an unknown 
messmate, how solicitous would you 
be to discover his character and 
disposition before you set sail!* If, 
on enquiry, he should prove to be a 
person of good sense and cultivated 
manners, and especially of a temper 
inclined to please and be pleased, 
how fortunate would you think your- 
self ! But if, in addition to this, his 
tastes, studies, and opinions, should 
be found conformable to yours, your 
satisfaction would be complete. You 
could not doubt that the circum- 
stance which brought you together 
would lay the foundation of an inti- 
mate and delightful friendship. On 
the other hand, if he wete repre- 
sented, by those who thoroughly 
knew him, as weak, ignorant, ob- 
stinate, and quarrelsome, of man- 
ners and dispositions totally opposite, 
to your own, you would probably, 
rather give up your project, than 
submit to live so many months with 
such an associate. 

Apply this to the companion of 
the voyage of life....the intimate of 
all hours~..the partaker of all for- 
tunes~..the sharer in pain and plea- 
8ure.«.the mother and instructress 
of your offspring. Are you not struck 
with a sense of what infinite conse- 
quence it must be to you, what are 
the qualities of the heart and under- 
standing of one who stands in this 
relation ; and of the comparative in- 
significance of external charms and 
ornamental accomplishments ? But 
a 8 it is scarcely probable that all 
you would wish in these particulars 
can be obtained, it is of importance 
to ascertain which qualities are the 
most essential, that you may make 
the best compromise in your power. 
Now, tastes, manners, and opinions, 
being things not original, but ac-* 
quired, cannot be of so much con- 
sequence as the fundamental pro- 
perties of good sense and good tem- 
per. Possessed of these, a wife, who 
loves her husband, will fashion her- 


self in the others according to what 
she perceives to be his indination j 
and if, after all, a considerable di- 
versity remain between them in such 
points, this is not incompatible with 
domestic comfort But sense and 
temper can never be dispensed with 
in the companion for life : they form 
the basis on which the whole edifice 
of happiness is to be raised. As both, 
are absolutely essential, it is need- 
less to enquire which is so in the 
highest degree. Fortunately, they 
are oftener met with together than 
separate ; for the just and reasonable 
estimation of thing? which good 
sense inspires, almost necessarily 
produces that equanimity and mode- 
ration of mind in which good temper 
consists. There is, indeed, a kind 
of thoughtless good-nature which is 
not un frequently coupled with weak- 
ness of understanding ; but having 
no power of self-direction, its ope- 
rations are capricious, and po reli- 
ance can be placed on it iti promot- 
ing solid felicity. When, however, 

* this easy humour appears with the 
attractions of youth and beauty, 
there is some danger lest even men 
of sense should overlook the defects 
of a shallow capacity, especially if 
they have entertained the common 
notion, that women are no better 
than playthings, designed rather for 
the amusement of their lords and 
masters, than for the more serious 
purposes of life. But no man ever 
married a fool without severely re- 
penting it; for though the pretty 
trifler may have served well enough 
for the hour of dalliance and gaiety, 
yet when folly assumes the reins of 
domestic, and especially of parental, 
controul, she will give a perpetual 
heart-ache to a considerate partner. 

On the other hand, there are to be 
met with instances of considerable 
powers of the understanding, com- 
bined with waywardness of temper, 
sufficient to destroy all the comfort 
of life. Malignity is sometimes join- 
ed with wit, haughtiness and ca- 
price with talents, sourness and sus- 
picion with sagacity, and cold re- 
serve with judgment. But all these 
being in themselves unamiable qua- 
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Bdes, M is less necessary to guard 
against the possesors of them. They 
'generally render even beauty unat- 
tractive ; and no charm but that of 
fortune is able to overcome the re- 
pugnance they excite. How much 
more fatal than even folly they are 
to all domestic felicity, you have 
probably already seen enough of the 
matrimonial state to judge. 

Many of the qualities which fit a 
woman for a companion, also adapt 
her for the office of a helper ; but 
many additional ones are requisite. 
The original purpose for which this 
sex was created, is said, you know, 
to have been, providing man with a 
help-mate ; yet it is, perhaps, that 
notion of a wife which least occupies 
the imagination in the season of 
courtship. Be assured, however, 
that as an office for life, its import- 
ance stands extremely high to one 
whose situation does not place him 
above the want of such aid ; and fit- 
ness for it should be a leading con- 
sideration in his choice. Romantic 
ideas of domestic felicity will infal- 
libly in time give way to that true 
state of things, which will show that 
& large part of it must arise from 
well ordered affairs, and an a£cu- 
mulation of petty comforts and con- 
veniences. A clean and quiet fire- 
side, regular and agreeable meals, 
decent apparel, a house managed 
with order and economy, ready for 
the reception of a friend or the ac- 
commodation of a stranger, a skilful 
as well as affectionate nurse in time 
of sickness..~all these things com- 
pose a considerable part of what the 
nuptial state was intended to afford 
us ; and, without them, no charms 
of person or understanding will long 
continue to bestow delight The 
arts of housewifery should be regard- 
ed as professional to the woman who 
intends to become a wife ; and to 
select one for that station who is 
destitute of them, or disinclined to 
exercise them, however otherwise 
accomplished, is as absurd, as it 
would be to chuse for your lawyer 
or physician a man who excelled in 
every thing rather than in law qr 
physic. 


Let me remark, too, that know- 
ledge and good-will are not the only 
requisites for the office of a helper. 
It demands a certain .energy both of 
body and mind, which is less fre- 
quently mfet with among the females 
of the present age than might be 
wished. How much soever infirm 
and 'delicate health may interest the 
feelings, it is certainly an undesira- 
ble attendant on a connection for life. 
Nothing can be more contrary to 
the qualification of a helpmate, than 
a condition which constantly re- 
quires that assistance which it can 
never impart It is, I am sure, the 
farthest thing from my intention to 
harden your heart against impres- 
sions of pity, or slacken those ser- 
vices of affectionate kindness by 
which you may soften the calami- 
tous lot of the most amiable and 
deserving of the species. Bnt a ma- 
trimonial choice is a choice for your 
own benefit, by which you are to 
obtain additional sources of happi- 
ness ; and it would be mere folly in 
their stead voluntarily to take upoit 
you new incumbrances and dis- 
tresses. A kin to an unnerved 
frame of body, is that shrinking 
timidity of mind, and excessive 
nicety of feeling, which is too much 
encouraged under the notion of fe- 
male delicacy. That this is carried 
beyond all reasonable bounds, in 
modem education, can scarcely be 
doubted by one who considers what 
exertions of fortitude and self-com- 
mand are continually required in the 
course of female duty. One who 
views society closely, in its interior 
as well as its exterior, will know 
that occasions of alarm, suffering, 
and disgust, come much more fre- 
quently in the way of women than 
of men. To them belong all offices 
about the weak, the sick, and the 
dying. When the house becomes a 
scene of wretchedness from any 
cause, the man often runs abroaa, 
the woman must stay at home and 
face the worst. All this takes place 
in cultivated society, and in classes 
of life raised above the common 
level. In a savage state, and in the 
lower conditions, women are com- 
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polled to undergo even the ihost 
laborious as well as the most disa- 
greeable tasks. If nature, then, has 
made them so weak in temper and 
constitution as many suppose, she 
' has not suited means to' ends with 
v the foresight we generally discover 
In her plans. 

I confess myself of the opinion of 
those who would rather form the 
two sexes to a resemblance of cha- 
racter, than contrast them. Virtue, 
wisdom, presence of mind, patience, 
vigour, capacity, application, are 
not sexual qualities ; they belong to 
mankind. M .to all who have duties to 
perform and evils to endure. It is 
surely a most degrading idea of the 
female sex, that they must owe their 
Influence to trick and finesse, to 
counterfeit or real weakness. They 
are too essential to our happiness to 
need such arts; too much of the 


affair of days and weeks, of casual 
visits or public exhibitions. Study 
your object at horn e.. M see her tried 
in her proper department Let the 
progress be, liking, approving, lov- 
ing, and lastly declaring ; and may 
you, after the experience of as many 
years as I have had, be as happily 
convinced, that a choice so formed 
is not likely to deceive ! 

You may think it strange, that I 
have not touched upon a considera- 
tion which generally takes the lead 
in parental estimates of matrimonial 
views.^.that of fortune. But I have 
been treating on the woman only, 
not on any thing extraneous to her. 
Fortune acquired with a wife, is the 
same thing as fortune got any other 
way. Its has its value, and certainly 
no small one, in procuring the desir- 
able comforts of life ; and to rush 
Into a state in which wants will be 


pleasure and of the business of the greatly increased, without a reason- 
world depends upon them, to give able prospect of being able to sup- 
reason for apprehension that we ply those wants, is an act, not mere- 
shah cease to join partnership with 1 y of carelessness, but of downright 
them. Let them aim at excelling in folly. But with respect to the sources 
the qualities peculiarly adapted to whence their supply is to be sought, 
the parts they have to act, and they that is a particular enquiry to each 
may be excused from affected lan- individual ; and I do not think so ill 
guor and coquetry We shah not of your prudence as to apprehend 
think them less amiable for being that you will not give it all the at- 
our best helpers. teption its importance demands^... 

* Having thus endeavoured to give Another consideration, that of the 
you just ideas of the principal re- family connections formed by mar- 
quisites in a wife, especially in a riage, is of a similar kind. Its great 
wife for one in your condition, I importance cannot be doubted ; but 
have done all that lies within the it is an affair to be determined on 


province of a counsellor. From the by the dictates of coalmen prudence, 

influence of passion I cannot guard just as in forming those connections 

you : I can only deprecate its power, after any other mode ; though, in- 

It may be more to the purpose to deed, in no other can they be form- 

dissuade you from hasty engage- ed equally strong. One who is mas- 

ments, because in making them, a ter of his deliberations, may be 

person of any resolution is not to be trusted to decide these points, as 

regarded as merely passive. Though well as any others that occur in the 

the head has lost its rule over the practice,of life. 

heart, it may retain its command 

over the hand. And surely if we a 

are to pause before any action, it 

should be before one on which “ all love. 


the colour of remaining life” de- 
pends. Your reason must be con- MENTAL love is a thing as 
viuced, that to form a solid judg- pure as light, sacred as a temple, 
xuent of so many qualities as are lasting as the world. Tl>at love that 
requisite in the conjugal union, is no can cease, as said an ancient, was 
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never tnfe. Mental love contains in 
it all sweetness, all society, all feli- 
city, all prudence, and all wisdom. 
It is an union of all things excellent ; 
it contains proportion, satisfaction, 
rest, and confidence. The eyes of a 
wife are then fair as the light of 
heaven ; a man may then ease his 
cares, and lay down his sorrows 
upon her lap, and can retire home 
as to his sanctuary and refectory, 
and his gardens of sweetness and of 
chaste refreshment 


IS RHYME AN ORNAMENT, OR A 
DEFECT, IN VERSE ? 

But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 

For one for sense, and one for rhyme* 

I think ’s sufficient at one time 

Butler. 

WHILE the sentimental reader 
values himself upon “ being pleas- 
ed, he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore,” the philosophical 
critic will not think it quite absurd, 
to investigate the sources of the 
pleasures we derive from literary 
productions ; and to distinguish such 
as are the genuine offspring of truth 
and nature, from those which owe 
their existence to false opinion, or 
depraved taste, and are preserved 
by the mere force of habit and cus- 
tom. That we are often pleased 
with things which ought not to please 
ns, is as true in matters of taste, as 
in morals ; and, in both cases, it is 
only by bringing our feelings to the 
standard of reason, that we can 
determine whether they ought to fip 
indulged. 

If, as we daily see, it is in the 
power of fashion, by the capricious 
strokes of his harlequin- wand, to va- 
ry, at pleasure, the forms of beau- 
ty, and, in endless freaks, to make 
that which to-day is enchanting, to- 
morrow odious and shocking ; why 
may not time and habit be able, 
by a contrary process, to reconcile 
us to absurdities ; and to make us 
fancy beauty and excellence, where 

VOL. II. NO. XI. 


there is, in reality, nothing but 
whim and conceit ? Will it, then, 
in this age of innovation, be thought 
too daring an intrusion into the mys- 
teries of sacred poesy, if we ventui e 
to enquire, whether the modem 
practice of writing verse in rhyme, 
be founded in nature and reason, 
and consonant to the genuine prin- 
ciples of taste ?..„or, whether the 
ple<tsure derived from it, be not the 
mere effect of arbitrary association ? 
whether, if the origin, nature, and 
effects, of this practice be fairly ex- 
amined, it will not be fotmd, that 
rhyme, instead of being an orna-* 
meat, is k defect in verse ? 

If we were inclined to refer the 
question to the decision of autho- 
rity, such an appeal would be in- 
effectual. Against the oracular de- 
cision of Dr. Johnson, though sup- 
ported by the voice of other critics 
of no mean name, it might be suffi- 
cient to cast into the opposite scale 
the weighty judgment of Milton, 
who has said, that u rhyme is no 
necessary adjunct, or true orna- 
ment, of poem or good verse ; but 
the invention of a barbarous age, to 
set off wretched matter and lame 
metre, graced, indeed, since, by the 
use of some famous modem poets, 
carried away by custom, but much 
to their own vexation, hindrance, 
and constraint, to express many 
things otherwise, and for the most 
part worse, than they would have 
expressed thenf.” If the success 
of many modem poets, in rhyme, be 
urged as a proof, in fact, of the ex- 
cellence of this mode of versifying, 

' it will remain to be asked, whether 
the same genius, and the same taste, 
exercised without w the troublesome 
bondage of rhyming,” might not 
have produced performances of still 
higher merit If a ntnneroas band 
of great poets should be thought to 
have given this practice the sanction 
of their approbation, by writing, for 
the most part, in rhyme, it should 
be recollected, that several of the 
more eminent of our English poets 
have expressed their restlessness 
under this grievous yoke. Dryden, 
of whom Johnson has said, perhaps 
' 10 
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with exaggerated praise, that w to * 
him we owe the improvement, per- 
haps the completion, of our metre,” 
calls rhyme 

<< At best, a pleasing sound, and fur 
barbarity.” 

Roscommon confesses, that rhyme 
lathe cause of many faults ; and that, 

u Too strict to rhyme, we slight more 
useful laws.” 

Prior, in sober prosfe, complains, 
that rhyme “ is too confined and 
that, “ it cuts off the sense at the 
end of every first line, which must 
always rhyme to the next following, 
and consequently produces too fre- 
quently an identity in sound, and 
brings every couplet to the point of 
an epigram He that writes 
m rhyme,” says this skilful rhymer, 
“ dances in fetters.” The ingenious 
author of Phaedra and HippolytUB 
laments (hat M tyrannic rhyme ties 
the poet in needless bonds.’' 

“ Procrustes like, the axe or wheel 
applies, 

To lop the mangl’d sense, or stretch it 
into size ; 

At best a crutch, that lifts the weak 
along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the 
strong ; 

And the chance thoughts, when go- 
vern'd by the dose, 

Oft rise to fustian, or descend to prose.” 

Even the witty Butler, who has, 
perhaps, used rhyme to better pur- 
pose than any other poet, has em- 
ployed his playful fancy in ridicul- 
ing it ; and has acknowledged, that 
in rhyming couplets, one verse is 
made for the other ; and that 

44 Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their 
courses.” 

If the merit of rhyme be estimat- 
ed by its .parentage, little can be 
said in its favour. It can boast no 
alliance with those great masters of 
fine writing, the Greeks and Ro- 


OR A DEFECT IN VERSE? 

mans. Homer and Virgil knew 
nothing of rhyme; and had they 
known it, there can be lktle doubt 
that they would have despised it 
If modem research has discovered 
some . traces of this ingenious de- 
vice in the eastern nations, it is 
certain, that with respect to us, the 
practice has originated from bards, 
or monks. Among the latter, the 
idle hours of monastic life were 
often worn away in writing wretch- 
ed Latin rhymes, in honour of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, or some 
newly-created saint About the 
time that we find an acrostic, with 
the name Jews at each end erf the 
lines, we meet with the following 
tender rhymes* : 

“ Jetiu decut angelicum, 

In aurc dulce canticum , 

In ore mel miricijicum , 

In corde nectar Cdtficumf v 
SHtocunque loco fuero, 

Mecum Jetvm desidcro, 

$>uam lartus cum invenero / 

%uam ftelix cum termer o P 9 

“ Jesus, my glory, name angelic ! 

’Tis in the ear, the sweetest music ; 

’Tis in the mouth, honey delicious ; 

’Tis in the heart, nectar most precious ; 
Whatever place to me shall be given, 
Jesus still with me, 'twill be my heaven ; 
Rapt in delight, wherever I find him. 
While in my arms 1 joyfully bind him.” 

The rest must not be copied. This 
kind of rhymes continued to be the 
amusement of the monks, till the 
reformation. Harrington, in his JVb- 
g* Antique, has preserved a hymn, 
with the notes, which was sung in 
their cells, till, he says, “goodlie 
king Henry spoiled their synging.” 
The hymn t was called “ Black 

• Fabricii Poet. Vet Eccl. Basil. 4 562. 
t We give our learned readers this 
morsel in hopes that some one of them 
will amuse himself with translating it : 

Hymn to Saunte Satan. 

O tu qui done or acuta, scindis etiam no - 
vacuia, 

Da nostra vt t ahem acuta, lingua can ant 
vemacula, 

OpZma post jentdcula , hujutmodi mira* 
cuta, 
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8aunte” or, w Hymn to Saunte Sa- 
tan.” From the authors of such en- 
chanting strains was it too much to 
expect Improvements upon the Pin- 
daric or Horatian lyre ? 

In order to estimate, correctly, 
the value of this Improvement, let 
us endeavour to analyse the nature, 
and investigate the operation, of 
rhyme. Rhyme is the repetition of 
the same sound, or sounds, at inter- 
vals, either regular, or irregular. 
Sometimes the rhyming syllables 
are single, sometimes double ; some- 
times the rhymes occur uniformly 
In couplets ; sometimes they are 
placed alternately, or in forms still 
more complex. In all these varie- 
ties, it is very evident, that the plea- 
sure which rhymes afford, does not 
altogether arise from the repetition 
of similar sounds. No ear would 
be gratified with the recital of a 
column of rhyming words, from a 
spelling-book, or a rhyming diction- 
ary. In lines of unequal length writ- 
ten without any regard to numbers, 
the effect of the rhymes is lost ; as 
will be easily perceived, in the fol- 
lowing lines from Dean Swift’s Mrs. 
Harris’s Petition : 

. " I never was taken for a conjurer be- 
fore, Pd have you to know ; 

Lord, said I, don't be-angry. I’m sure, 

I never thought you so : 

You know, 1 honor the doth ; 1 design 
to be a parson’s wife ; 

I never took one in your coat for a con- 
jurer in all my life.” 


Sit tamper plenum poadum, habentet ple- 
num lacuhtm, 

Tu terva not ut specula , per longa et Into, 
teeula , 

Ut derut, tit plebecula, nee mete, nee die - 
eula, 

Curentde ulla recula,ted intuentet specula , 

Dura vitemus tpicula , jacentet cum ami - 
eula, 

i ? 'use garrit ut carmcula , teu tristia teu ri - 
dicula , 

Turn parrigamus etcula, turn colligamut 
Jfosaua, 

Omemut ut cmaadum, et totum habita - 
eulum. 

Dm culi post spiracuhm, spectetnut hoc 
tpeetacuUm . 
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As far, however, as the pleasure 
of rhyme is to be referred amply to 
the frequent recurrence of similar 
sounds, it perhaps arises chiefly, if 
not entirely, from the surprise exci- 
ted by unexpected combinations, and 
is to be considered, as belonging to 
the lower species of wit In con- 
versation, such combinations of simi- 
lar sounds seldom occur ; and there- 
fore, when they happen, we usually 
notice them with some degree of 
surprise. It is the continuation, of 
the same perception which we ex- 
perience, when we hear the fre- 
quent return of rhymes in studied 
verse : and hence it is, that in read- 
ing long works written in rhyme, 
the pleasure, as far as depends upon 
the rhyming words alone, gradually 
decreases, till, at length, the sur- 
mise ceasing, the repitition becomes 
tiresome. w Rhyme (says Lord 
Kaimes) reuses the attention, and 
produces an emotion moderately 
gay, without dignity or elevation.” 

If this be the true explanation of 
the pleasure arising from rhyming 
words, it is evident, that the use of 
this ornament, if R must be called 
such, is a kind of low wit ; and that 
the ear is gratified by it, for the 
same reason that the eye is amused 
by anagrams and acrostics. It 
may then be fairly asked, what alli- 
ance is there between the puerile 
amusement of jingling syllables, and 
the sublime and elegant pleasures of 
genuine poetry ? We are displeased 
when Shakspeare intrudes a pun m 
the midst of his noble flights of fancy, 
or tender strokes of passion : what, 

. but custom, could enable us to en- 
dure, in the more elevated kinds of 
verse, the perpetual intrusion of a 
still lower species of wit, in the un- 
usual combinations of similar sounds? 
The noble exertions of creative ge- 
nius are degraded, and great things 
are confounded with small, when 
the poet clothes his grand concep- 
tions in the fantastic cress of rhym- 
ing couplets ; and R is habit alone, 
which renders us insensible of the 
incongruity. Could we divest our- 
selves of the prejudice arising from 
habit, it would be impossible to r pad 
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two passages of nearly equal poetic 
merit, one in rhyme, the other in 
blank verse, such, for example, as 
Pope’s celebrated imitation of Ho- 
mer’s Night-piece, at the end of the 
eighth book of the Iliad, and Mil- 
ton's description of Night in* the 
fourth book of Paradise Cost, with- 
out feeling, that, while, in the latter, 
just and beautiful imagery appears 
without alloy in all the dignity of 
poetical language, the former loses' 
some portion of the effect' of image- 
ry equally just and beautiful, by an 
unseasonable and incongruous mix- 
ture of the trivial, and playful 

But, it will be said, that in esti- 
mating the value of rhyme, we ought 
not to consider the mere reiteration 
of similar sounds, but observe the 
effect of this repetition, when com- 
bined, at regular intervals, with 
.metrical numbers. Thus combined, 
rhyme is supposed to furnish an ad- 
mirable expedient for constructing 
harmonious verses in languages 
whose metre is scanty and imper- 
fect Dr. Johnson vindicates the 
use of rhyme, in English verse, 
chiefly on this ground : “ the mu- 
sic (says he) of the English heroic 
line strikes the ear so faintly, that 
it is easily lost, unless all the sylla- 
bles of every fine co-operate toge- 
ther : this co-operation can only be 
obtained by the preservation of eve- 
ry verse unmingled with another, 
as a distinct system of sounds : and 
this distinctness is obtained and pre- 
served by the artifice of rhyme*.” 

In this argument, it is too confi- 
dently assumed, that the English 
language is so defective in metrical 
power, as to render the help of 
rhyme necessary. If it be true, that 
English verse is formed by accent, 
and not by quantity, it is at least as 
easy to ascertain which syllables in 
a verse are accented or unaccented, 
as which are long or short If, from 
long habit, Englishmen have taught 
their ears to find no melody in En- 
glish verse, without the prevalence 

♦ Life of Milton. See, to the same 
purpose, Bp. Hurd’s Commentaries on 
on Horace, vol. ii. p. 156. Ed. 17*. 


of that regular recurrence of accent- 
ed syllables, which answers either 
to the iambic, the trochaic, or the 
anapaestic foot in ancient prosody ; 
the difficulty of framing these, in 
verses and stanzas of a given form, 
cannot be greater than that of ar- 
ranging words in all the varieties 
of feet and measure, which the se- 
veral kinds of Greek and Latin 
verse require. Though English po- 
ets have relied too much upon their 
accustomed auxiliary, to make ma- 
ny experiments in blank verse, we 
are not without successful examples 
to prove, that the English language 
is capable of metrical melody with- 
out rhyme. What ear is not charm- 
ed with Collins’s Ode to Evening, 
or Mrs. Barbauld’s Ode to Spring r 

If it be allowed, that rhyme is 
not a u necessary help,” it must, at 
the same time, be admitted to be a 
grievous incumbrance. 

One obvious inconvenience at- 
tending the use of rhyme is, that it 
puts a troublesome restraint upon 
the writer in the construction ofhis 
periods. Each couplet being, by 
itself, an entire structure of melody, 
it is naturally expected, that it 
should terminate with a pause in 
the sense. In stanzas where the 
rhyme is alternate, or mixed, it is 
commonly thought necessary that 
the sense and the melody should be 
completed together. Where these 
rul$s are frequently violated, the 
effect of the rhyme and numbers is 
impaired. The poet, in thus bring- 
ing every period to its proper di- 
mensions, is sometimes obliged to 
stretch out a sentence beyond its 
proper length, but much more fre- 
quently to restrain his ideas, and 
contract his expressions, that both 
may be brought within the exact 
compass of his measure. As Lord 
Kaimes says, u the sentence must be 
curtailed and broken to pieces, to 
make it square with the curtness of 
rhyme.” In some instances, this 
may produce conciseness and ener- 
gy. and Pope has often been men- 
tioned as a happy example of this 
effect But whatever real advan- 
tage is gained ia this respect by 
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thyme, would be as well obtained 
hi measured stanzas without it : 
and it is surely a sufficient check 
upon the flight of genius to tie it 
down to the laws of verse, without, 
at the same time, loading it with 
the shackles of rhyme. 

An objection of still greater weight 
against the use of rhyme, arises 
from the restraint which it unavoi- 
dably lays upon the writer’s concep- 
tions and expression. It cannot be 
supposed, that, of the words which 
are most proper to express the po- 
et’s ideas, a sufficient number shall 
have similar endings ; and that 
these very words shall exactly fall 
into that place which best suits the 
numbers and grammatical construc- 
tion, and is the proper interval of 
the rhyme. In some instances, it 
must happen, that of the proper 
words in a couplet, no two shall be 
so fortunate in their termination, as 
to tally with each other. In other 
instances, though there should be 
two rhyming words within the re- 
quired limit, it may not be possible, 
without the most aukward transpo- 
sition, or even with it, to bring these 
two words to a proper distance 
from each other at the close of the 
lines. Whenever either of these 
cases happens, the poet, being deter- 
mined not to part with his rhymes, 
must give up his poetical idea, and 
thus make a sacrifice of sense to 
sound. 

For the same reason that the 
rhyming poet must drop many 
thoughts and expressions, which he 
might have wished to introduce, he 
must be often guided in the choice 
and arrangement of his ideas by the 
words which he finds it necessary 
to place at the close of his verses. 
It will seldom happen, that both 
lines of a couplet will be entirely 
dictated by fancy or sentiment ; a 
regard to the rhyme will almost ne- 
cessarily dictate the one or the 
other. A small degree of attention 
to the train of ideas in many of our 
most admired poems, will show, 
that thoughts and expressions are 
often introduced for the sake of the 
rhyme, which would not otherwise 
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have been ^admitted. This is so 
manifest in every page of our mo- 
dern rhyming versions of the an- 
cient poets, that it is a perversion 
of terms to call them translations. 
The experiment has been fairly tri- 
ed, by two poets of acknowledged 
excellence, m rendering into En- 
glish verse the first poem of anti- 
quity : and Jtough some may be 
disposed to tffflfc Pope’s Iliad a bet- 
ter poem than Cow peris, few' per- 
sons will, I believe, doubt, that, as 
a translation, the former is inferior 
to the latter, and chiefly because it 
is burdened with rhyme. The same 
effect is apparent in every other 
kind of serious poetry. Take an 
example from .Pope’s Eloisa to Abe- 
lard: 

“ Ye* rugged rocks, which holy knees 
have worn ! 

Ye grots and caverns, shagg’d with 
horrid thorn ! 

Shrines, where their vigils pale-ey’d 
virgins keep. 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn 
to weep !. 

Tho’ cold, like you, tmmov’d and silent 
grown, 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone.” 

Here, probably, the word thorn > 
happening to rhyme with worn, 
suggested the image of the second 
line ; the fourth line was conceived 
before the third, and led the poet 
into the trivial expression, “ keep 
their vigils and the last line, also 
formed before its fellow, requiring a 
rhyme to the word s/one, prompted 
the flat and inelegant phrase, “ grown 
unmov’d and silent”^. When Pope 
had framed the strong line, 

« An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 

he was, doubtless, resolved, at all 
events, to make another lin$ for its 
sake, and wrote, tojjrecede it, die 
quaint verse, 

" A wit’s a feather, and a chiefs a rod.” 

Even writers of the first order 
have sometimes been betrayed, by 
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the seduction of rhyme, into in- 
harmonious and unpoetical compo- 
sition, which could not have escap- 
ed them in blank verse. Pope has 
hazarded the following couplets : 

“ Unfinish’d things one knows not 
what to call, 

T%eir generation* 90 equivocal. 

“ Some bcantks yet sut precepts can 
declare, “ 

For there’* a happinett, at well at care 

And Dryden in his rhyming tra- 
gedy of Aurengzebe has written : 

— — “ Are you so lost to shame ? 
Moral, Marat, Morat, you love the name 
So well, your every question ends in 
that. 

You r force me still to answer you, 
Morat’’ 

Such miserable jingle as this, is 
little better than Stemhold’s eke 
also , and almost deserves a place 
with the following notable stanza : 

“ And Og the giant large. 

And Basan king alto , 

Whose land, for heritage. 

He gave his people — the?.” 

Another argument against the 
use of rhyme, of too much weight 
to be omitted, is, that it produces a 
tiresome similarity of expression in 
different poems. The rhyming vo- 
cabulary being, in every language, 
exceedingly small, in comparison 
with that of words proper for verse, 
every versifier necessarily turns his 
thoughts to the same strings of 
rhyming words which have been 
hacknied by former poets ; and it is 
scarcely possible, especially on si- 
milar subjects, that the same 
rhymes should not frequently sug- 
gest to different writers similar 
ideas and expressions. Perhaps this 
' circumstance, more than any other, 
has contributed to produce the ap- 
pearance of inflation in the writ- 
ings of modern English poets, and 
to encourage an idea, by no means 
just, that the subjects of poetry are 
almost exhausted, and that genius 
will, in this late age, in vain attempt 
any thing new. 


OE A DEFECT I* THESE? 

Rhyme, then, instead of being an 
ornament, may be pronounced, m 
general, ap incongruous appendage, 
and a troublesome encumbrance of 
verse. In works of wit and humour, 
indeed, such as those of Butler 
and Swift, rhyme possesses its pro- 
per province, and may be advan- 
tageously retained, as a source of 
unexpected and whimsical combi- 
nations but from every other 

kind of poetical composition, how- 
ever bold die innovation, it might, 
perhaps, be a real improvement to 
dismiss it altogether. The good 
sense and correct taste of modern 
times has detected the absurdity 
of decking tragedy in the trim dress 
of thyme : what is wanting, but a 
due attention to the subject, to ex- 
tend the proscription which has 
banished rhyme mom the English 
stage, to all serious poetry ? 

Whether the English language 
admits of any substitute for rhyme, 
by which the end of a verse may be 
as distinctly marked, as by the 
dactyl and spondee in hexameters ; 
whether varieties of verse, compos- 
ed of regular feet, similar to those 
of the ancient lyrics, can be success- 
fully attempted ; or, whether it be 
more favourable to the genuine spi- 
rit and primary end of poetry, that 
metrical melody should remain in 
the irregular and defective state in 
which it appears in our blank verse, 
are questions still left eud jubue . 


INSTANCES OF HORNED MEM 
AND WOMEN. 

HORNY excrescences arising 
from die human head have not only 
occurred in Great Britain, but have 
been met with in several other 
parts of Europe ; and the horns 
themselves have been deposited as 
valuable curiosities in the first col- 
lections in Europe. 

Mrs. Longsdale, a woman fifty- 
six years old, a native of Homcastle, 
in Lincolnshire, some years ago, 
observed a moveable tumor on 
die left side of her head, about 
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DISTANCES OF HORNED MEN AND WOM^JT. 

* , * 
two inches store the upper arch of both of thflgi adnf t of considerable 
the left ear, which gradually In- motion, to contain fluids 

creased in the course of four or five of unequajSpnsistenfce ; the upper 
years to the size of a pullet’s egg, one afibrdS* dfefencure fluctuation, 
when it burst, and for a week con- the other m e^ent one. 
tinned to discharge a thick, gritty The fqglhoms were all preceded 
fluid. In the centre of the tumor, by the saQjt Wnd of incysted tu- 
after die fluid was discharged, she mourn, and tfafirfloid in all of them 
perceived a small soft substance, of was gritty ; thflpenings from which 
the size of a pea, and of a reddish the matter iss-ied were very small, 
colour on the top, which at that time the cysts collapsed and dried up, 
die took for proud flesh. It gradu- leaving the sdbst&nce from which 
ally increased in length and thick- the horn proceeded distinguis h able, 
ness, and continued pliable for about at the bottom. These cysts gave 
three months, when it first began to little pain till the horns began to 
put on a horny appearance. In two shoot, and then became very dis- 
years and three months from its treating, and continued with short 
first formation, made desperate by intervals till they were removed, 
the increased violence of the pain, To be continued. 

die attempted to tear it from her 
head and with much difficulty, and ISB 

many efforts, at length broke it in 

the middle, and afterwards tore the LIST 0P NKW publications, In 
root from her head, leaving a con- august. 

siderable depression, which still re- 
mains, in the part where it grew. Authors and publishers are requested to 
Its length altogether is about five communicate notices of their wprki, 

inches, and its circumference at the post paid, and they will always be in- 

two ends about qpe inch ; but in the serted, free of expence, 
middle rather less. It is curled like 

a ram’s horn contorted, and in A- THE first and second volumes of 
lour much resembling isinglass. . Anacharsis* Travels.~Jaceb John- 
From the lower edge of the de- son, by subscription, 
pression another horn is now grow- Juvenilia, or a collection of poems, 

mg, of the same odour with the written between the ages of twelve 
former, in length about three inches, and sixteen, by J. H. L. HunU-Max- 
and nearly the thickness of a small well 87 cents, 
goose quill ; it is less contorted, and Hie Refuge, by the author of the 

ues close upon the head. Guide to Domestic Happiness. 

A third horn, situated about the Woodward. 1 dollar, 
upper part of the lambdoidal suture, A New Collection of Dr. Gold- 
is much curved, above an Inch in smith’s Essays, containing several 
length, and more in circumference not included in any former collec- 
at its root : its direction is back- don, 2 vols. 12mo~Xonrad & co. 
wards, with some elevation from 1 dol. 50 cents, 
the head. At tins place two or Hamiltomad, or the effects of dis- 
three successive horns have been * cord, an original poem~~Hogan, 37 
produced, which she has constantly cents. 

tom away ; but, as fresh ones have The Life and Military Achiev- 
speedOy followed, she leaves the ments of Touiasant Louverture, late 
present one unmolested in hopes of general in chief of the armies of St 
its dropping off. Domingo^JFor the author. 

Besides these homy excrescences, . The third volume of Monti fieore’s 
there are two tumours, each the Commercial Dictionary — Humph- 
sizeof a large cockle ; one upon the ries. 

upper part, the other about die Reports of Cases, argued and 
middle of the left side of the head ; adjudged in the supreme court of 
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bia— Conrad & co. 5 defiers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TO our valuable correspondent 
near Gray’s Ferry, our respectful 
gratitude is due for his favours. 
The poem handed to us lately, pos- 
sesses merit superior to those that 
have preceded it, and shall receive 
honourable place in our next num- 
ber. 

The author of elegiac verses on 
Alexander Hamilton, is earnestly 
exhorted to indulge hU poetical vein 
without reserve. Nothing which 
his genius, can coin can ever be 
spurious or exploded with men of 
true poetical taste. 

The letter, in answer to some re- 
marks on the first volume of Wash- 
ington, entitles the writer to our 
thanks, and shall receive early in- 
sertion. 

The translator of verses from the 
French, possesses a happy genius for 
the gay, sportive, and tender. The 
editor would deem himself fortunate 
if he could by any means stimulate 
this estimable correspondent to the 
frequent exercise of the pen, both 
in prose and verse. He will see 
that, in the present number, a liber- 
ty has been taken with him, with 
which, it is feared, he will be dis- 
pleased. The editor must arm him- 
self against this displeasure by the 
approbation of eveiy other reader, 
who must deem themselves under 
obligations to one who has thus, 
though unintentionally, supplied 
them with the most delightful ban- 
quet His poetry shall appear in 
our next 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 


THE biography of such a man as 
Thomas Jefferson can only be drawn 
up by his own hand, and a true judg- 
ment of his merits can only be form- 
ed by future generations. When 
the animosities of the present age 
have been laid asleep by time, his 
character and actions may rise to 
the view in their native and proper 
colours, and the meed of blame or 
of praise will be conferred on him, 
in the degree to which he is justly 
entitled to it* 

In consequence of living in a coun- 
try, , where civil liberty is enjoyed 
with fewer curbs and restraints than 
were ever before known ; where the 
honours and riches of the state are 
open to unbounded competition ; 
where the voluntary suffrages of 
mankind are the only passport to 
political power, and their suffrages 
are influenced by the esteem which 
individuals may be able to acquire 
for their wisdom and virtue, the in^ 
tellectual and moral character of 
the candidates for public favour be- 
come objects of universal and rigid 
scrutiny ; and such is the influence 
Of the passions, that the same man, 
and the same conduct, is the worst or 

VOL. II. NO. XII. 


best, the brightest or darkest, ac- 
cording to the medium through 
which the gazer examines it. As 
our passions and interests dictate, 
our competitors are transformed in- 
to monsters and demons, and our 
partizans or champions into angels 
and divinities : every faulty speck 
m the character of the former 
spreads a deep and horrid black 
over the whole surface, jvhile the 
dark spots in the duk of the latter 
are wholly overpow ered ahd lost in 
the blaze of surrounding brightness. 

All this has been eminently true 
of our present subject. No man has 
been more applauded or more cen- 
sured, because no man’s situation 
has been connected in a more inti- 
mate, manner with the hopes and 
fears of his fellow citizens. A large 
number have laboured for his eleva- 
tion, with all the zeal which our own 
interest is sure to inspire ; while a 
number, scarcely less considerable, 
have laboured to degrade him, with 
all the perseverance and anxiety 
which men usually display to pre- 
vent their own fall 

In this state of things, it would be 
highly absurd, in a publication like 
1 
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the present, to enter into investiga- 
tions of the character and conduct 
of this eminent personage. It would 
be equally impossible to escape the 
indignation of his friends or enemies, 
and nobody is neuter in this contro- 
versy, or. to destroy that bias in the 
writer’s own mind, which, whether 
favourable or unpropitious to the 
person in view, is necessarily ad- 
verse and destructive to candourand 
truth. The general events of his 
life might be detailed ; but they form 
a barren catalogue, when they con- 
sist of mere dates and names, and 
besides are too universally known 
to justify their formal repetition. 
That Mr. Jefferson is a native of 
Virginia ; that, though born to afflu- 
ence, he studied the law as his pro- 
fession ; that he took an active and 
important part in the early scenes 
of the revolution, was a member of 
the state and national legislatures, 
and assisted in the formation of laws 
and constitutions ; that he has been 
successively ambassador, minister of 
state, vice-president, and finally 
president, of the United States, are 
all events in his life familiarly 
known, among foreigners and his 
own countrymen : that he has been 
distinguished by his attachment to 
the-sciences and arts, and has built 
up a noble monument to his own li- 
terary glory, and to the honour of 
his native state, in his description 
of Virginia, are equally well known 
to the studiohs part of mankind. 

To these few remarks we shall 
only add our fervent wish, that Mr. 
Jefrerson, who is so well acquainted 
with the pen, may exercise it in re- 
cording the events of his own life. 
We are not always proper judges 
of our relative merit, nor can we 
see ourselves as others see us; 6ut 
since a man is best acquainted with 
his own motives to action, and since 
the most important information re- 
lative to any one is connected with 
the light in which he views himself 
it seems to be the duty of every emi- 
nent person to be his own biogra- 
pher. Independently of these claims 
to curiosity which the history of 


Mr. Jefferson possesses for its own 
sake, his life has been too intimately 
connected with the history of his 
country, not to be particularly wor- 
thy of being recorded by his own 
hand. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

MILTON’S RELIGION. 

NOBODY pays much regard to 
a poet’s-creed. Men of thought, and 
particularly men of imagination, , 
when they become thinkers, are 
prone to changes : they must not, 
however, be said to veer about like 
weathercocks, at the mercy of the 
winds; but through the ordinary 
progress of human existence and 
human intellect, they rather vary 
like the seasons of the year. It is 
the order of thought, producing a 
variety of sentiment. 

Milton was at first a calvinist, 
and readers of his life will recollect 
that he was a baptist. Toland, in 
his life of hijn, says, that he also be- 
came amarminian, if not an arian. 
Perhaps he at last became a kind of 
quaker, his confidential amanuensis 
being of that persuasion. He went 
to no place of worship, nor, though 
well acquainted with the scriptures, 
and a student in them, had he any fa- 
mily worship. 

Bishop Newton says, that no such 
man as Milton ever became an un- 
believer. Johnson speaks more like 
an accurate man. It is much easier 
to say what he was not, than what 
he was. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
cowper’s religion. 

COWPER’S religion was either 
altogether methodism, or strongly 
tinctured with the peculiarities of this 
sect. In outward show and practice, 
he was, however, an adherent to the 
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church tf England, and perhaps car- 
ried his rigours no further than 
many the most eminent of that per- 
suasion have done. 

' Cowper’s intimate connection 
with the Throgmorton family', as 
mentioned in his life by Hayley, and 
* his even platonic attachment to' the 
lady of .this family, is a striking 
proof of the charity and candour of 
the poet’s mind, as well, indeed, as 
n of the minds of his friends, who 
were rigid Roman catholics. 

Cowper’s religious creed, indeed, 
is a point of very small importance, 
t since he may justly be considered as 
a maniac, and his example and pre- 
cepts, instead of being favourable to 
true piety, may be deemed adverse 
.to it, sfhce, in his case, it was the 
parent of exquisite though fantastic 
misery \ and appears, at no time, to 
have stimulated him to active and 
manly usefulness. With him, reli- 
gion was matter of sentiment and 
leeling rather than an active prin- 
ciple, prolific of felicity, fortitude, 
and perseverance. Happiness may 
be regarded as the test of piety and 
virtue (for virtue is only piety in 
action) ; for though men are some- 
times joyous or serene without vir- 
tue and piety, it is impossible to lie 
virtuous and pious** without being 
joyous or serene. They who pass 
for pious and good, and yet are a 
prey to sorrow, impatience, and re- 
pining, afford an incontestibie proof 
that either their principles or prac- 
tices are vicious and erroneous. 

The following lines of Cowper 
occur no where *in his works, but 
are perhaps more descriptive of his 
mental situation than any thing of 
his we meet with in print : 

C Beaus amor mens est, et nostro crimine, 
cujus, 

Ah ! cujus posthinc potero l&titare sub 
alis? 

* Whether do these lines refer to 
an earthly or a heavenly love ? It is 

true in both senses, since the idol of 
his youthful affections met an un- 
timely death for his sake, though 
not for his fault. 


Die 


* For the Literary Magazine. 

t > ' 

* ORIGIN OF GAZETTES. 

\ ' * 

Theophrastus Renaudot, a 
physician of Paris, picked up news 
ntom all quarters,. to amuse his pa- 
tients ; he presently became more 
in request than any of his brethren ; 
but as a whole city is not ill, or at 
least don’t imagine itself to be so, he 
began to reflect at the end of some 
years, that he might gain a more 
considerable income by giving a pa- 
per every week, containing the news 
of different countries. A permission 
was necessary ; he obtained it, with 
an exclusive privilege, in 1632. Such 
papers had been in use for a consi- 
derable time at Venice, apd were 
called gazettes, because a sm all piece 
of money, culled gazetta, was paid 
for the reading of them. This is 
the origin of our gazette, and its 
name. About ten years after, they 
were common in England, by the 
name of mercuries. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
nature of virtue. 

THE celebrated Jonathan Ed- 
wards wrote a profound treatise on 
the nature of true virtue. The fol- 
lowing anecdote from Joinville, the % 
historian, of the Inst great expedi- 
tion of the French to Syria and 
Egypt, before that of the present 
imfierator Galfirum, will show that 
the same sentiment and doctrine 
may occur to the most dissinilar 
minds and in the most opposite situ- 
ations. 

Joinville says, w Friar Yves, of 
Brittany, being skilled in the lan- 
guage of the Saracens, was employ- 
ed as interpreter between St. Louis * 
and the ambassadors from the king 
of Damascus. St. Louis was then 
in Acre, and the ambassadors had 
come there to treat with him. The 
friar, in passing between the king’s 
lodging and that of the ambassa- 
dors, was one day encountered ia 
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the street by a very aged womafl* 
having in her right hand a pots- of 
burning coals, and in her left » 
pitcher t>f “water, 4 y/Voman,’ said 
Father Yves, 4 what art thou about 
to do with these live coals in thine 
hand P 4 To bu?j> paradise,* an£- 
wered she. 4 *And what with the 
water ?* k To extinguish the flames 
of hell.* Friar Yves then asked, 
how she could talk so ? Her reply 
was, 4 That no person may do good 
in this world, to obtain a reward in 
paradise ; and that none may refrain 
From sin, for fear of the torments of 
hell ; but that we may all do good, 
out of pure love to God, our creator 
and supreme good!’ Friar Yves, 
astonished at the woman’s wisdom, 
passed on without reply/* 

This anecdote I find in the blank 
page of Edwards’ treatise, and whe- 
ther we consider it as a real inci- 
dent, or merely as an apologue, and 
the last most probable, whether 
the old woman of Acre or the old 
i woman Joinville, was the advocate 
of this doctrine, it is a remarkable 
coincidence between the great mo- 
dem metaphysician and divine, and 
a hero of the crusades, which were 
undei’taken for the express purpose 
of redeeming the souls of the adven- 
turers from the punishment due to 
their crimes in a future world. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

THE JEWISH HIGH PRIEST. 

ONE of the strange things of the 
present century, is the painting and 
engraving of the portrait of the high 
firicst of the Jtnvs , by a celebrated 
British artist. Such a one was pub- 
lished in London during the present 
year. The Turkish sultan, Selim, 
Who is the caliph or high priest of 
the Mohammedans, assigned a place 
in his secret cabinet to a portrait of 
lord Nelson : another strange tiling, 
and which are humble and familiar, 
indeed, but striking, indications of 
the pi eg] ess of opinion to break 
down those uncharitable bars which 


make the votaries of different reli- 
gions strangers and enemies to each 
other. 

Successive ages are distinguished 
by new topics of dispute and animo- 
sity, and in process of time, nations 
frequently change sides with each 
other. Britain was, a century ago, 
die head of the enemies of the Rom- 
ish faith, and France of its friends 
and adherents. Lately, France be- 
came the grand foe, and Britain the 
powerful and venerable champion, 
unless, indeed, this honour may be 
supposed to have been divided be- 
tween Britain and Russia, both 
equally infidels and aliens at Rome. 

The Goldsmidts, Jews of London, 
have been caressed by the dukes, 
archbishops, arid judges of Great 
Britain ; nay, they have been fami- 
liarly visited by the kingj and queen, 
and they are ranked with the best 
and most useful friends of his ma- 
jesty. The time may doubtless 
come, when the mufti of Stamboli, 
the patriarch of Moscow, the pon- 
tifex maximus of Rome, and his 
grace of Canterbury may sit down 
to a sociable chit chat with the He- 
brew arch-priest. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

THE WINTER’S DAY. 

IT is certainly. one of the most 
remarkable lineaments of the pre- 
sent age, thatSwomen have assumed, 
in some degree, the -equality With 
men. Professions which have here- 
tofore been confined to the male sex, 
are now familiarly exercised by the 
other. These observations, how- 
ever, are applicable more to Europe 
than America, and more to England 
than any part of Europe. There 
we find eminent writers, poets, fa- 
bulists, painters, and engravers 
among women, and while the path 
they have taken is as honourable 
as any other, their progress in this 
path is as rapid and illustrious as 
any of their compeers among the 
manly votaries can bqast. 
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These thoughts were particularly 
suggested by a very curious work 
now before me, in which the genius 
of three ladies, in different depart- ‘ 
ments, are happily and splendidly 
combined. It is a poem of the high- 
est merit, every stanza of which lias 
been embellished by the pencil, and 
the picture been consigned to Sen 
thousand hands by the magic of 
the graver. Mrs. Robinson is the 
pdet, Maria Cosway the painter, 
and Caroline Watson the engraver. 

I shall take the liberty of giving 
you a short account of this singular 
publication, and hope it may afford, 
to your judicious readers some, in- 
ducement to examine the original. 
The verse is divided into twelve 
stanzas, each of which has been the 
subject of a picture. The poem is 
entitled the winter’s day, and the 
following are the scenes described 
by the pen’s magic, and the still 
superior magic of the pencil. 

so x. 

" Is it in mansion rich and gay, 

On downy beds or couches warm. 
That Nature owns the vsint'ry day. 

And shrink^ to' hear the howling 
storm? 

' Ah* No!” 

no: li. 

“ ’Tis on the.bleak and barren heath, 
Where Misery feels the shaft of death. 
As to the dark and freezing grave 
Her children, hot a friend to save, 

Unheeded go!” 

The first print represents a wo- 
man of fashion, in a room superbly 
furnished,, reclining upon a couch 
near a blazing fire, befbre which, on 
a ta swelled cushion, lies a little 
French lap-dog. The festooned 
curtain over the sofa, the Etruscan 
ornaments on the chimney-piece, 
and the decorations of the toilet-ta- 
ble exhibit a good picture of the in- 
terior spleridour of a fashionable 
dressing-room. 

To this ostentatious display of 
modem opulence, the next picture 
exhibits a striking contrast. It pre- 
tents to us a poor barefooted and 
unaccommodated outcast of society, 


seated on the cold earth, in the midst 
of a barren heath, far from the busy 
haunts of men, and exposed u to the 
pelting of the pitiless storm her 
basket of ballads by her side ; one 
of her. children crept shivering un- * 
der her scanty cloak, and the other 
dead at her feet 

HO. Ilf. 

« Is it in chambers silken -drest, 

At .tables which profusions heap, 

; Is it on pillows *ft to rest, 

In dreams of long and balmy sleep ? 

1 Ah! Ho!” 

NO. IV. * 

“ Tis in the rushy hut obscure. 

Where Poverty’s low sons endure : 

And scarcely daring to repine, * 

On a stra* pallet, mute, recline, f * 

O’erwhelm’d with woe.” 

In No. HI, the fair artist has de- 
lineated a woman of fashkm at her 
matin meal, which she takes in bed, 
attended by her waiting-maid, und 
surrounded by her children, with a 
w ell spread breakfast table and com- 
fortable fire. As an' or moLu clock 
is displayed on the chimney-piece, 
Mrs. Cosway might have marked 
the hour ht which our people of the 
ton begin what they call their day. 

In opposition to this, we have, in 
No. IV, a poor half-naked family, 
employed in their daily labour, 
which, so far from furnishing them 
with any of the comfort «, hardly 
supplies them with the necessanv 
of life. 

' NO. V, 

“ Is it to flaunt in warm attire/ 

To laugh, and feast, and dance, and 
sing, 

To crowd around the blazing fire. 

And make the roofs with revels ring? 

Ah! No!” 

NO. VI. 

" Tis on the prison's ilinty floor, 

Tis where the deafening whirlwinds 
roar, 

Tis when the sea-boy on the mast 
Hears the sfrave clamouring at the blast. 
And looks below !” 

I 

As song and dance is so much ther 
business of the present race of fa- 
shionable females, there is some 
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its 

propriety in representing such * 
party, sq employed. 

This is contrasted by the horrors, 
of a prison* to the floor of which a 
poor old man is chained, accompa- 
nied by a young female, whom we 
may suppose his daughter, kneeling, 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, and 
praying for his deliverance-..^,... 
Through the iron-crating of the 
prison, we have a View of a, vessel 
in a thunder storm. 

* A 

ho. vir. ^ 

« Is it beneath the taper** ray 
. The banquet’s luxury to share. 

And waste the midnight hours away, 

With Fashion f s idle votaries there ? 

I Ah! No!” 

I HO. VIII. 

" Tis in the cheerless naked room. 
Where Misery'svictims wait their doom, 
Where a fond mother famish’d dies. 
While forth a frantic father flies 

Max* desperate foe!” 

No. VII may possibly be a view 
of a fashionable breakfast, where 
profusion pours her copious stores. 
This luxurious prodigality is, in the 
next print, contrasted by a beauti- 
fid female, sunk to the floor, ex- 
hausted by hunger, and* perishing.... 
while a naked infant is seeking 
nourishment from her breast, and 
the frantic fhther rushing opt of the 
room, as the pen has well described 
him.... A/an’# desperate foe i 


HO. IX. 

•* Is it to lavish Fortune’s store 
Inwain, fantastic empty joys? 

To scatter round the glittering ore, 

And worship Folly’s gilded toys ? 

Ah! No!” 

HO* X. 

* Tis in the silent spot obscure 
Where, forc’d all sorrows to endure, 
Pale Genius turns. Oh ! lesson sad ! 

To court the Vain, and on the bad 

False praise bestow 1” 
r, 

In No. IX we have a number of 
female fashionables purchasing fine- 
try from a milliner ; and in No. X, 
an*allegorical figure of Genius con* 
templating the base of a lofty column, 


oh which we may suppose there will 
be inscribed a false panegyric. 


HO. XI. 

“ Is it where gamesters thronginground. 
Their shining heaps of wealth dis- 
play ? 

Where Vice’s fashion’d tribes are found. 
Sporting thetr senseless hours away f 
Ah! No!** 

HO. XII. 

« *Tis where neglected Merit sighs. 
Where Hope, exhausted, silent dies, ' 
Where virtue starves by pride oppress’d. 
Till every stream that warms the breast 
Forbears to flow !** 

In No. XI, we hare the represen- 
tation of a fashionable party, eager- 
ly attempting to plunder e^ch other 
at a gaming-table, to which 

With equal haste they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone. 


For the Literary Magazine . 
a dear Tight. 

The following anecdote was communi- 
cated by Mr. Alex. Wilson to Mr. 
Lawson, engraver, of this city, by 
whom it was handed to the editor. 

A GENTLEMAN from Cayuga 
county, between the Seneca and Ca- 
yuga lakes, relates, that a Mr. Way- 
borne, a farmer in Ovid township, 
went out one afternoon through the 
woods in search of his . horses, tak- 
ing with him his rifle, with the only 
load of ammunition he had in the 
house. On bis return home, about 
an hour before dusk, he perceived 
a very large bear crossing the path; 
on which he instantly fired, and the 
bear fell, but immediately recover- 
ing his legs, made for a deep ravine, 
a short way a-head. Here he track- 
ed him awhile by the blood; but 
night coming on, and expecting to 
find him dead & the morning, he 
returned home. A little after day- 
break the next morning, taking a 
pitchfork and hatchet, and his soa, 
a boy of ten or eleven years of age, 
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with him, he proceeded to the place 
in quest of the animal The glen 
or ravine, into which he had disap- 
« peared the evening before, is eighty 
or ninety feet from the top of the 
banks to the bottom of the brook 
below: down this precipice a stream 
of three or four yards in breadth is 
precipitated in one unbroken sheet, 
and forming a circular bason or 
pool, winds away among thick un- 
derwood below. 

After reconnoitering every proba- 
ble place of retreat, he at length dis- 
covered the bear, who had made 
his way up the other side of the ra- 
vine, as far as the rocks would^ad* 
mit him, and sat under a projecting 
cliff, steadfastly ey eing the motions 
of his enemy. 

Wayborne desiring his boy to re- 
main where he was, took the pitch- 
fork, and, descending to the bottom, 
determined to attack him from below. 

The bear kept his position until 
he got within six or seven feet, 
when, on the instant of making a 
Stab with the pitchfork, he found 
himself grappled by Bruin, and both 
together rolled down towards the 
pond, at least twenty or twenty- 
five feet, the bear munching his 
left arm and breast, and hugging 
him almost to suffocation. By great 
exertion he forced his right arm 
partly down his throat and in that 
manner endeavoured to strangle 
him, but was once more hurled 
headlong down through the bushes, 
a greater distance than before, into 
the water. Here, folding the bear 
gaining on him, he made one des- 
perate effort, and forced his head 
partly under water, and repeating 
his exertions, at length weakened, 
the animal so much, that calling to 
his boy, who stood on the other side* 
in a state little short of distraction 
for the fete of his father ^ie sunk the 
edge of the hatchet, by repeated 
blows, into his brain. 

Wayborne, though a robust mus- 
cular man, was with great difficulty 
able to crawl home, where he lay 
for upwards of three weeks widi 
his wounds, his arm being mashed 
feom the shoulder to the elbow into 


the bone, and his breast severely 
manured The bear weighed up- 
wards of 420 pounds. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ON DOUBLE ENDINGS IN RHYME. 

ANACREON. ODE 40. 

ONCE, a bee, unseen while steeping. 
Touch’d by Love, from rose-buds 
creeping, , 

Stung the boy, who blood espying 
On his finger, fell a-crying: 

Then, both feet and pinions straining. 
Flew to Venus, thus complaining: 

“Oh ! mamma, mamma, I’m dying. 
Me a little dragon spying. 

Which the ploughman-tribe, so stupid. 
Call a bee, has bit your Cupid.** 

“ Ah!** quoth Venus, smiling 
shrewdly, 

“ If a bee can wound so rudely, 

Cupid,' think how sharp the sorrows 
Caus’d by thy envenom’d airows!” * 

The playful sweetness of Ana- 
creon is happily imitated in this 
production, and may be cited as a 
striking example of the efficacy of 
the endings in a double rhyme. 

In tracing the history of various 
languages, we often find that nations 
have wantonly abandoned advan- 
tages of expression or construction, 
which succeeding ages could not 
easily revive. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that the fineness and de- 
licacy introduced into the Italian 
language, by their great variety of 
diminutives and augmentatives, 
highly' improves their poetry, and . 
contributes, perhaps, not a little to 
that refinement of national taste for 
which they have long been celebrat- 
ed. The poets who first reformed 
the French language, forming them- 
selves on the Greek, Italian, and 
Provencal models, were fully sensi- 
ble of the value of these words in 
giving a grace and delicacy to poetic 
painting. They copied their mas- 
ters largely in this respect, and this 
single circumstance frequently ren- 
ders their productions (notwith- 
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standing the obscurity of their lan- 
guage) far more interesting* than 
the modern French poetry, which, 
under false notions of refinement, 
has pruned away most of the luxu- 
riances of verse. At present it is 
remarkable enough thut this pecu- . 
liarity of language, both in French 
and English, is mostly confined to 
provincialisms : the Scotch dialect 
has many diminutives unknown to 
what is called pure English ; and 
the same observation may be made 
oa the dialects of Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, &c. compared with the 
pure French. 

But though in the formation of 
words the English language is thus 
defective, the construction of *)ur 
verse has a much greater latitude, 
and enables the poet 'to adapt his 
expression to his subject with a 
happy facility. I am the more in- 
duced to make these observations 
by having observed, of late, many 
attempts at novelty in metre, some 
of wjiich have been attended with a 
very admirable effect, whilst the 
failure of others is only to be attri- 
buted to a want of observation with 
regai*d to the effect produced on an 
English c&r by certain successions 
of sounds. It is, perhaps,' an erro- 
neous idea that such experiments 
cannot well be reduced to systema- 
tic accuracy. I do not mean here 
to lay down the general principles 
of such a science, nor would such 
a task be easy ; I shall content my- 
self therefore' with suggesting, that 
the previous productions of our 
poets have sufficiently exemplified 
the general power of those succes- 
sions of sound which constitute most 
of our metres. With regard to the 
double rhyme (or that whose force 
falls on the penultima) it is of so 
soft and flowing a nature, and ap- 
proaches so near to the ease of fa- 
miliar discourse, that it Is seldom 
used but in combination with others, 
to which it communicates its own 
ease, making the light more humo- 
rous, and giving to the serious a 
cast of tenderness. The little poem 
given above is, perhaps, of the only 
kind which would admit this metre 


unmiited ; it*, shortness prevents k 
from producing a jingle on the ear, 
and the mixture of tenderness and 
pleasantry in the subject corres- 
ponds with the flowing ease of the 
construction. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ECONOMY OF LIGHT. 

From the French of M. Hassenfratz . 

COUNT RUMFORD, who ex- 
tended his view to so many corners of 
the kitchen, in order to cheapen and 
simplify the means of subsistence, 
lias not been foi^etful of the impor- 
tant department of the domestic sys- 
tem, relative to lamps and candles. 
After discussing, with great minute- 
ness, the various methods of cook- 
ing victuals with the least expence 
of fuel, of warming parlours and 
chamhers with the least quantity of 
fire, he justly thought i c not unworthy 
of his attention to investigate the 
means of lighting rooms in the 
cheapest and succinctest manner. 
His zeal, in this respect, has been 
emulated by the French, and the 
government thought proper to em- 
ploy a person for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining the best mode 
of obtaining light from the substan- 
ces usually employed. Some account 
of these experiments will be curious 
to many, and certainly has a mani- 
fest tendency to be useful to alL«.. 
They differ in some degree front 
those of count Rumford. 

The materials of Mr. H.*s experi- 
ments were wan, spermaceti, and 
tallow candles, fish -oil, oil of cole- 
seed, and of poppy-seeds. In uskg 
these oils, both the Argand and 
common lamps were employed. The 
wicks of the latter were round, con- 
taining thirty-six cotton threads. 
The tallow and spermaceti candles 
were mould, six to the pound. The 
wax candies five to the pound. The 
method for determining the compara- 
tive intensity of the lights consisted 
lit placing die two luminous bodies 
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at different distances on white pa- Light of Argand lamps, 

per, putting a small opaque cylin- ■■ tallow candles. 

der near this paper, and gradually wax ditto. 

removing the ligjit, till the shadow spermaceti ditto. 

produced by each be of the same ■ > - common lamps, 

intensity. The intensity of the light 

is then in proportion to the squares That is, when a body is illumi- 
of the distances of the luminous bo- nated by the sun and by any other 
-dies, from the line of union of their substance, the shadow of the former 
two shadows on the white paper, is red, and of the latter, blue. In 
Count Rumford used the Argand like manner, the shadow from an 
lamp as a standard for comparison ; Argand lamp is red, when placed 
but as the intensity of its light va- by that of a tallow candle, which is 
ries according to the height of the blue. 

wick, Mr. H. preferred a wax can- The following table will show the 
die, making using of it soon after it proportional distance that different 
was lighted. When two luminous luminous bodies should be placed to 
bodies of different intensities are produce an equally intense shadow 
put in comparison with each other, from the same object 
the shadows are of two colours. The second column gives th£ pro- 
That from the weakest light is blue, portional intensity of each light, 
and from the strongest, red. When which is known to be in proportion 
the lights of two different combusti- to the squares of the distances of 
ble bodies are compared, they are luminous bodies giving the same 
either red or blue in a compound depth of shadow, 
ratio of the colour and intensity. The third column shows the 
Thus in comparing the shadows quantity of combustible matter con- 
from different luminous bodies, they sumed in the hour by each mode of 
will lie red or blue respectively, in giving light, which Mr. H. calcu- 
the following order : lates from the average of many re- 

Light of the sun. peated experiments. 

— — the moon. 



i 

Diit. 

Intensity. 

Quantity 
consumed 
per hour. 

l Quantity 
required 
for equal 
intensities. 

Argand lamps j 
with ^ 

''Oil of poppy seed 
! — of fishes 

10 

10 

10.000 

10.000 

23 

23.77 

23 

23.77 

„ — of cole seed 

9.246 

8.549 

14.18 

16.59 

Common lamps J 
with 1 

[■Oil of cole seed 
: — of fishes 

6 .774 
6.524 

4.588 

4.556 

8.81 

9.14 

19.2 

20.06 

l — of poppy seed 

5.917 

3.501 

7.05 

20.14 

Spermaceti candle 

5.917 

3.501 

9,23 

26.37 

Old tallow candle 

5.473 

2.995 

7.54 

25.17 

New ditto 

5.473 

2.995 

8.23 

27.48 

Wax candle 

4.275 

1.827 

9.54 

53 


The relative quantity of combustible matter required to produce equal 
lights at equal distances, may be obtained by a simple rule of proportion 
from the above data. Thus, if a given intensity of light, expressed by 
3.501, has been produced by a consumption of 9.23 of spermaceti in the 
hour, the same luminous body will produce a light of 10.000, by consuming 

10.000X9.23 

in the same time a quantity of spermacetis: =26.37. There- 

3.501 
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fore we may add to the table a fourth column, expressing the quantity of 
combustible which each body must consume to produce a light of 10.000. 

From what has been laid down, it will also appear, that the number of 
lights required to produce a given light will be as follows : to produce a 
light equal to 100 Argand lamps, burning poppy seed oil, it will require 

100 Argand lamps, with fish oil 285 Spermaceti candles 

117 with cole seed oil 333 Tallow ditto 

218 Common lamps, with cole seed oil 546 Wax ditto 

219 with fish oil 

285 ... — with poppy seed oil 


Mr. H. next takes notice of the 
comparative price of these articles, 
by which he finds, that in Paris the 
most expensive light is that produc- 
ed from wax candles, and the most 
economical , that from oil of cole- 
seed, burned in Argand lamps. 
What is it in Philadelphia ? 

The chief difference between the 
the Argand and common lamp is, 
that in the latter much of the oil is 
volatilised without combustion, and 
hence its unpleasant smell ; whereas 
in the former, the heat is so great 
at the top of the wick, that all the 
oil is decomposed in passing through, 
the disposition of the wick allowing 
the free access of air to assist com- 
bustion. It should therefore follow, 
that the Argand lamp consumes less 
fuel to proi ucfc a given li^ht than 
the common lamp, and this is the 
opinion of count Rumford. Yet 
there are two circumstances that 
prevent the foil effect of the com- 
plete combustion in the Argand 
lamp. The one is, that the glass 
cylinder absorbs a part of the rays 
of light as they pass through ; the 
other, that the column of light pre- 
ceding from the inner surface of the 
wick, is, in part lost, by being oblig- 
ed to pass through that from the 
outer surface. „Count Rumford al- 
lows the first cause of diminution of 
light, and estimates it at .1854, but 
not the latter. Mr. H. in repeating 
count R’s experiments, asserts, 
that when two candles are placed 
so that the light of the one is obliged 
to p;iss through that of the other, 
the sum cf the light so produced, is 
"ot so strong as when they are plac- 
: de by side j for in the first case, 


a part of the hindmost light is ab- 
sorbed by the foremost 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ON COAL AS A FUEL IN AMERICA. 

To the Editor , &c. 

SIR, 

THE population of the northern 
states being considerable, and in- 
creasing with great rapidity, we 
view the present generation enjoy- 
ing all the blessings that the land 
can afford ; but when we reflect on 
what will follow from the situation 
of these states with respect to wood 
and timber, it must appear evident 
to every individual, and the publicin 
general, that something ought to be 
done to remedy a growing evil ; an 
evil, which, in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years, will be severely felt 
by the lower class of people, and, 
we are sorry to say, that this is the 
case in many of the southern coun- 
ties at preseut 

It is my intention to submit to 
your consideration the necessary 
means of procuring this valuable 
necessary of life ; for this purpose 
I would wish to draw your attention 
to the following query : Would it 
not be the interest of the United 
States to establish a regular coal 
trade from Virginia to the northern, 
states ? 

The advantages, which, in my 
opinion, might be derived from this 
trade would be great, not only to in-? 
dividuals, but the public at large. 

The large quantities of coal 
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which we are informed are to be 
fouud in Virginia, and the numerous 
streams and creeks, which rise and 
flow through the state, and empty 
into the Chesapeake and Atlantic 
Ocean, give us every reason to sup- 
pose that the coal could be procured 
.at a small expence ; and if a regu- 
lar coal-trade were carried on, it 
could be afforded, at the cities and 
towns which are bordering on the 
sea, and adjacent to the navigable 
rivers, at a smaller expence than 
wood. 

It is well known that wood-land in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
eastern parts of Massachusetts, is 
very scarce, particularly in the 
counties of Hartford, Newhaven, 
New London, Fairfield; and 
throughout Rhode- Island, and the 
• eastern counties of Massachusetts ; 
the timber in these counties is al- 
most entirely cleared off the land. 
The wood-land in the southern and 
eastern parts of Connecticut has, 
within the short space of five years, 
. risen nearly two hundred per cent. 
This great rise of wood-land caused 
many people to be more prudent of 
fuel than formerly ; the use of stoves 
are introduced as a mean of saving 
fuel, and we are happy in seeing 
these stoves obtain so rapid an intro- 
duction in the villages about: but, 
notwithstanding, there are many 
who consider stoves as injurious to 
heal tli, and others who calculate 
the expence of getting one erected 
to be more than the expence of fuel 
saved thereby, and therefore conti- 
nife to consume large quantities of 
fuel in a fire-place, perhaps six or 
eight feet wide, and nearly five feet 
deep l The large quantities of fuel 
consumed in one of these fire-places 
in one winter must be great, per- 
haps two-thirds more than would 
necessarily be consumed in a stove ! 
But we shall not at present enlarge 
upon this subject, but for an ample 
description of building fire-places 
in order to save fuel, and many 
other, interesting articles, we refer 
oqr readers to count Rumford’s 
essays. 


Many people with large families 
have removed from the eastern 
parts of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, into the 
northern parts of the state of New 
York*, almost entirely on account 
of the scarcity of wooddand ; the 
formers, in general, are anxious to 
get into their possession whatever 
wood-land they can, offering almost 
any price to obtain it ; having an 
idea that in a few years these coun- 
ties bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Connecticut, Thames, and many 
"other small rivers, will be obliged 
to have recourse to other parts for 
timber and wood. A<id it must ap- 
pear evident to every citizen and 
former, that, in the course of a few 
years, those counties above mention- 
ed, will be entirely destitute of tim- 
ber and wood-land. It therefore 
becomes necessary that the citizens 
of those states should take this mat- 
ter into serious consideration. If 
there is not mines of coal to.be found 
in these states, which I am appre- 
hensive there is, they ought to esta- 
blish a regular trade from Virginia. 

But let us enquire if there are not 
mines of coal to be found in these 
states ? has any person attempted to 
discover any ? not to my knowledge 5 
I do not at present recollect of hear- 
ing of any person finding any thing 
similar to that of coal, excepting one 
instance, which was about two years 
since : the late Dr. Isaac Andrews, 
of Berlin (Connecticut), informed 
me, that as he was going up the 
Connecticut river in a schooner, 
that just below Middleton the schoo- 
ner was obliged, on account* of a 
head wind, to come to an anchor, 
where they had occasion to lie near- 
ly two days. On the second day the 
captain of the schooner and himself 

•The great increase of population of- 
the state of New York within these ten 
years past may in truth be ascribed to 
this cause; the emigration from Rhode 
Island and Connecticut has been un- * 
commonly great within that period, and 
we have reason to expect that more 
than one third of the population has - 
emigrated from these states. 
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went on shore on the eastern side of we shall not determine, but leave it 
the river, where, having walked for some one better acquainted with 
about half a mile, they discovered a the subject 

kind of coal, which appeared to be We shall conclude with observing 
something similar to the Liverpool to you, that in our opinion, it is of 
pit coal The Dr. being desirous of (great importance to the public, par- 
finding whether it was really coal, ticular to the eastern states, that 
resolved to carry some pieces back some necessary means should be 
with him, in order to see whether it adopted in order to carry it into 
would burn ; on putting some pieces execution. 

of it on a fire of wood he found it - A. 

to burn pretty well : it being burnt 

with wood, he could not determine sess 

how much heat it produced. The 

Dr. informed me, that he was very For the Literary Magazine . 
desirous of returning to see what 

quantity of this coal there appeared means of judging of the air 

to be, but the wind having shifted and weather. 

to the south, they were under the . 

necessity of proceeding up the river. *° Editor, c Tc. 

He expressed much regret that he The following information on subjects 
had not time to observe more parti- interesting to every body, has been 
cularly this spot of ground, as in his carefully collected from the best and 
opinion there appeared to be a mine most modern sources, and may be 

of this coal. useful to more than a few of your 

From this we may conclude, that readers, 
there is a mine of coal to be found 

at or about this place, and perhaps AS a standard , thirty inches may 
in various parts of the New Eng- be assumed as the natural height of 
land states ; but if this be the case, the barometer at the level of the 
why have they not been discovered f sea, in most temperatures between 
why have not the learned men of 32 and 82 degrees. And knowing 
these states paid more particular the true height of anv part of the 
attention to this important business, earth, we may, by subtracting that 
which would not only be a benefit to height, expressed in fathoms, from 
themselves, but the public in gene- the log. of 30, viz. .477121, find the 
ral ? to account for the neglect of so log. which indicates the number of 
important a discovery is beyond our inches at which, as its natural mean, 
comprehension, but we are still in the mercury should stand at that 

hopes that there are some persons height over the level of the sea. 

who will attend more particularly Thus, supposing the height to be 87 
to this important business. feet, equal to 14*50 fathoms, then 

Frdtn the situation of these states, *477121— 14.50 = .475671, which is 
it appears necessary that some the log. of 29.9 ; and this is the na- 
, mode of procuring coal, or some tural mean height of the barometer 
other substances for the consump- at the elevation of eighty-seven feet 
don of fire, instead of wood, ought above the level of the sea. 
immediately to be pursued. For Evaporation is the conversion of 
this purpose, I submit to your con- a liquid (and even frequently of a 
sideration the necessity of esta- solid) into an invisible fluid. Thi* 
blishing a regular coal trade from conversion may be effected either 
Virginia to the eastern states, which, naturally or artificially: that pro- 
frbm circumstances, wc consider duced by nature is always accom- 
higlily necessary : but from our not panied by contact with the atmos- 
be ing well acquainted with the situa- phere; the artificial is producible 
tion of V irginia with respect to coal, in contact with the atmosphere, or 
whether it abounds with it, or not, even in vacuo . 
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In the common course of nature, 
five causes concur in producing eva- 
poration ; viz. heat ; affinity to the 
atmospheric air; agitation; electri- 
city ; and light 

I. The evaporation by heat is 
opposed by the attraction of cohesion 
and external pressure. A diminu- 
tion of the density of the atmos- 
phere, amounting to one third, dou- 
bles the quantity of evaporation. 

The evaporation of water exposed 
to the air is increased or diminished 
by various circumstances, some re- 
lative to water, and some to air...- 
Those relative to water, are, ( 1) Its 
temperature ; (2) Its surface : hence 
the increase of surface ^given to pans 
in salt-works, by which, from the 
air alone, water containing only one 
per cent, of common salt, is so far 
evaporated that the residue contains 
20 per cent ; (3) Its purity s it is 
well known that concentrated solu- 
tions of most salts evaporate much 
more slowly than pure water in the 
same circumstances. 

Evaporation of water with regard 
to the air depends, (1) On the tem- 
perature. If the water and air be 
of the same temperature, evapora- 
tion proceeds most slowly ; if the air 
be warmer . than the water, and its. 
temperature between 60 and 70 deg. 
and if the water be 14 degrees cold- 
er, or more, there is no evapora- 
tion ; the nearer water approaches 
to the temperature of the air, and 
yet remains one or two degrees be- 
low it, the more is evaporation ac- 
celerated. When the air is colder 
than the water exposed to it, the re- 
sult, with respect to evaporation, is 
exactly the reverse of what happens 
when the water is the colder of the 
two. If the temperature of the wa- 
ter be constant ; and that of the air, 
in one case some degrees hotter, 
and in another case colder than 
water, by an equal number of de- 
grees, the evaporation would be 
greater in the hotter air ; but on the 
other hand, hot air deposits moisture 
on water, that is some degrees cold- 
er than itself 

IL Of the influence of affinity..*. 
This attraction is limited by satura- 


tion, and is measured by the hygro- 
meter. The hygrometer invented by 
Saussure consists of a single human 
hair, kept in a state of tension by the 
weight of a few grains, and rolled 
on a pulley, td which an index is 
fixed. The hair is lengthened by 
moisture, and contracted by dry- 
ness. 

As saturability in a given heat, 
and also an increase of heat, pro-, 
mote evaporation, it is found, by 
Saussure, that, according to a suit- 
able scale, the influence of 7 degrees 
of Fahr. is nearly equal to a differ- 
ence of one degree of saturability. 
Hence north and east winds, though 
colder than south and west, pro- 
mote evaporation much more, the 
air they convey being farther from 
saturation. 

IIL The influences of wind are 
proportioned to its saturability, and 
velocity. Air, moving at the. rate of 
forty feet per second, triples the 
quantity of evaporation that hap- 
pens in calm air. Hence the warm- 
er the air, the quicker its motion, 
the greater its saturability, and the 
longer its duration, the more it pro- 
motes evaporation. 

IV. A card loses, when electrified, 
two grains and a quarter in an hour, 
while another, , unelectrified, loses 
only one grain and a half Light 
contributes to evaporation by disen- 
gaging air from water. (1) In Lon- 
don, whose mean annual tempera- 
ture is about 50 degrees, the annual 
evaporation from one square foot is 
equal to rather more than 83lbs. 
avoirdupoise= 15.76 inches in depth, 
which is nearly the mean' quantity 
of rain that falls in that metropolis 
in the driest years. (2) Evaporation 
is nearly the same in winter as in 
summer. (3) Rain does not prevent 
evaporation. (4) The cold produced 
is proportioned to the quantity of 
evaporation. 

Vapour may subsist in highly ra- 
refied air ; for Bouguer Saw clouds 
so far above Chimboraco, as to be 
at least 4.3 miles above the level of 
the sea, where the barometer would 
at a temperature of 32 deg. stand at 
12.7 inches. Water which boils at 
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212 deg. when the barometer stands 
at SO inches, will, as the pressure 
diminishes, boil at a much lower 
heat, according to the following 
tible. 


HE-n 

! OF B >1 

L1VC WATER. | 

i,ar. 

Heat. 

Bar. 

Heat. 

80 

2120 

21 

195-360 

29 

210-28 

20 

193 36 

28 

208-5.: 

19 

19106 

27 

206*73 

18 

188 46 

26 

204-91 

17 

185 56 

23 

20 POO 

16 

184-36 

24 

201 - 8 

15 

180 86 

2o 

2 2 

199 7? 
197 33 

14 

176 70 


Hence distillation is easier on moun- 
tains than plains ^yet within certain 
limits, for at heights that surpass 
8 or 10 thousand feet, fuel is con- 
sumed very slowly. 

Air saturated with moisture at 
high heats, is much more expanded 
than dry air of the same tempera- 
ture ; moist air, such as that of the 
West Indies, is much more suffo- 
cating than dry air of the same 
temperature. 

The differenoe between the tem- 
perature of mountains apd of plains, 
is not so great in winter as in sum- 
mer ; in winter the temperature at 
great heights is often warmer than 
on plains ; consequently, thermome- 
ters pl umed at different heights will 
give different results. About eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, in winter,, 
the temperature, on the summits of 
high mountains, is exactly the same 
as that of plains ; a circumstance 
that never occurs in summer...... 

Thaws generally begin above, and 
are gradually propagated down- 
wards. The North Pacific Ocean, 
above lat. 40°, is much colder than 
the North Atlantic betwixt the 
same parallels. The interior parts 
of Siberia, ea^t of longitude 100°, 
are much colder than parts equally 
distant from that meridian ou the 
western side. The coast and interior 
of the western regions of America, 
are much colder above lat. 40o, 
than the corresponding tracts of the 


European continent Barometers, in 
the northern parts of Europe at 
least, generally stand higher in the 
months of December, January, and 
February. Both the highest and 
lowest states of the barometer occur 
in the winter months. The smallest 
variations occur within the tropics, 
but gradually increase as we recede 
from them. 

The vapours emitted in different 
latitudes, and at different seasons of 
the year, contain different portions 
of electric matter, bearing a pro- 
portion to the temperatures of these 
latitudes. 

Those emitted from the sea, be- 
tween the tropics and warmer 
tracts, emit less of the electric fluid, 
than those from land ; in colder re- 
gions the reverse of this takes place. 
Vapours that originate from moun- 
tains contain least, and those from 
plains most, of the electric fluid. 
Dew is nothing more than condens- 
ed vapours, elevated during the 
day from the soil over which the air 
depositing it is incumbent ; hence its 
noxious qualities, when elevated 
from stagnating marshes, and the 
various impregnations it has been 
found to contain. The haze of the 
year 1783, was owing to the im- 
mense quantity of inflammable air, 
extricated from the bowels of the 
earth, during the earthquakes of 
Calabria (which happened during 
the months of February and March 
that year) strongly electrified, and 
impregnated with sulphureous, bi- 
tuminous, earthy, and metallic par- 
ticles. The quantity was such as to 
diffuse itself, after a few months, 
over most parts of Europe. While 
these heterogeneous particles were 
held in solution, the transparency of 
the atmosphere was not altered ; 
but it was otherwise when they be- 
gan to precipitate. 

Prognostics . — (1) When the ba- 
rometer falls, and the hygrometer 
rises, rain is announced. (2) When 
the barometer rises, and the hy- 
grometer falls, fair weather may be 
expected : if both instruments fell) 
windy weather will probably follow, 
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especially if the barometer fall much 
below its mean height. (3) In the 
morning the hygrometer is general- 
ly higher than at noon ; but if it 
* stand lower at noon, in a greater 
proportion than the difference of 
of temperature demands, it prog- 
nosticates fair weather ; on the con- 
trary, if at noon it be higher than 
it stood in the morning, rain may be 
_ expected. 

To foresee the rise or fall of the 
barometer in the day-time . — Observe 
it at seven in the morning,. and ag^in 
at nine, and at ten. If it remain 
steady, or if it fall during that in- 
terval of time, it will probably sink 


lower. But if it rises, the chances of 
a greater rise or ofta greater fall are 
equal 

Again, observ’d the barometer at 
one in the afternoon, and at three s 
if it remain unmoved, it is probable 
that it will rise ; hut if it has fallen, 
the chances of a further rise or fall 
are equal 

The jiygrometer should be kept 
loose under a glass jar, to prevent it 
from being soiled by flies or dust ; 
but the observations should be made 
in the open air, and in the shade, at 
a distance from houses or reflected 
heat. It requires but about two mi- 
nutes to arrive at its proper height. 


POETRY....ORIGINAL, 


For the Literary Magazine, 

ELEGY. 

OH, fiend disguis’d in Honour’s garb 
divine ! 

Who impious durst her sacred vestments 
wear, 

Receive exulting, at thy bloody shrine. 

The noblest victim ever offer’d there ! 

So dear wa s Honour to his manly 
heart, 

That he, devoted, follow’d e'en her 
shade ; 

~ He knew thee false, and hollow as 
thou art, 

Yet, fatal error! he thy call obey’d. 

His country pleads.. .My patriot son, 
O hear f 

My hope, my darling, for my sake re- 
train ! 

Each pulse of life proclaims his coun- 
try dear; 

But oh ! for once^his country pleads in 
vain! 

His wife, his children, must he from 
them part ? 

Give to each cherish’d form such heart- 
felt pain ! , 


The husband, father, melted at his 
heart, 

It bled, it paus’d.... alas ! it paus’d in 
vain. 

Press’d to the field, yet gen’rous to 
excess, 1 

He vow’d no blood on his pure hands 
should glow : 

The fa al green his pensive footsteps 
press, 

He falls, he bleeds, and life’s last tor- 
rents flow. 

Yet, yet he lives ! to seal his peace 
with Heaven, 

To bless his Saviour with his fleeting 
breath ; 

Like Him, to own his murderer was 
forgiven, 

With dying lips, e’en eloquent in death. 

Now clos’d those lips, which with 
resistless sway, 

Could thrill each breast, each stormy 
passion bind ; 

Clos’d are those eyes, where dawn’d 
the heart’s soft ray. 

Where flash’d th’ effulgence of th’ un- 
equall’d mind. 

A victim to Ambition’s lawless rage. 

Bath’d with his country s tears our hero 
fell;' 
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Pride of our hearts, and glory of the 
age, 

Thou soul of honour ! Hamilton, fare- 
well! 


No time thy memory ever will erase, 
But distant ages shall revere thy fame ; 
And while their heroes shall thy ac- 
tions trace. 

Repeat with wonder thy adored name ! 

N. N. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

VERSES, TRANSLATED TROM THE 
FRENCH. 

MY soul, my soul ! ye powers ofjlove ! 
I’ve lost my soul ! In yonder grove, 
Myrtilla’s bower, the nymph I found 
Asleep upon the flowery ground. 

One cheek a violet sod conceal’d. 
T’other its rosy light reveal’d ; 

But this so bright, that you would swear 
The blush of both was center’d there. 
Her sylphs, forgetful of their keeping. 
Among the honey-bells were sleeping. 
While a young humming-bird inclin’d 
The ripest rose of all to find, 

Poiz’d o’er her lips his dazzling wing. 
As tho’ he’d found the pride of spring. 
Stop ! honey thief, ’tis I must taste, 

I breathless cried. My soul in haste 
Flew quivering to my glowing lip. 
From her’s the necrar’d dew to sip. 
I.ips of delight ! oh sweets divine ! 
What banquet then could match with 
mine! 

One, one kiss more, and then forbear, 
Rash plunderer ! fly the waking fair. 
Then, wild Desire, I snapt your chain, 
And hurried through the grove again ; 
I flew, but ah ! what grief to find 
I left my darling soul behind ! 

When from her lips I mine withdrew, 
In her sweet mouth away it flew. 
Perhaps, poor soul ! unus’d to stray, 
*Twixt our two mouths it lost its way, 
And now bewitch’d with its retreat, 

It revels in ambrosial nveet. 

Forgetful of its native breast, 

Now lost to joy, and robb’d of rest, 
With tears and plaintive cries, m vain 
I call the wanderer back again. 

Ah, no ! regardless of my prayer, ' 

It still remains and riots there ; 

From that sweet place it will not move, 
Those lips, the coral gates of love. 


Where Cupids peeping oft are seen. 
The pearly palisades between ; 

It will not quit a place so blest, 

To dwell in my distracted breast, 

Ah ! if thy bosom Pity warms, 

Take me, Myrdlla, to thy arms ; 

Then my lost sod you will restore, 
Vfhich ne’er shall play die truant more ; 
For love shall weave a flow’ry tether, 
And bind our happy souls together. 
New York , , 1804. 


SELECTED. 

THE EXILE FROM FRANCE* 

Why mourn ye, why strew ye these 
flow ’rets around, 

To yon new sodded grave as you 
slowly advance ? 

In yon new sodded grave (ever dear be 
the ground) 

Lies the stranger we love — the poor 
exile from France. 

And is the poor exile at rest from hi*' 
woe, 

No longer the sport of misfortune and 
chance ? 

Mourn on, village mourners, my tears 
too shall flow 

For the stranger we lov’d — the poor 
exile from France. 

Oh ! kind was hi^iature, though bitter 
his fate, w 

And gay was nis converse, though 
broken his heart : 

No comfort, no hope his heart could 
elate. 

Though comfort and hope he to all 
could impart. 

Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the 
plain 

Still foremost was he, mirth and plea- 
sure to raise ; 

And sad was his sod, yet how blithe 
was his strain 

When he sung the dad song of more 
fortunate days! 

One pleasure he knew, in his straw 
cover’d shed, 

For the snow-beaten beggar his fag- 
gots to trim ; 
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One tear of delight he could drop on the 
bread 

Which he shar’d with the poor who 
were poorer than him. 

And when round his death-bed pro* 
fusely we cast 

Every gift, every solace our hamlet 
could bring, 

He blest us with sighs, which we 
thought were his last. 

But he still had a prayer for his 
country and king. 

Poor exile, adieu! undisturb'd be thy 
sleep! 


From the feast, from the wake, from 
the village-green dance, 

How oft shall we wander, by moon-light 9 
to weep 

O’er the stranger we lov’d*— the poor 
exile from France. 


To the church-going bride shall thy 
mem’ry impart 

One pang as her eyes on thy cold re- 
lics glance ; 

One rose from thy garland, one* tear 
from thy heart, 

Shall drop on the grave of the exile 
from France. 


SELECTIONS* 


ANECDOTES OP EDWARD 
DRINKER. 

EDWARD DRINKER was born 
in a cottage, on the spot where the 
city* of Philadelphia now stands, 
which, was inhabited, at the time of 
his birth, by Indians, and a few 
Swedes, and Hollanders. 

He often talked of picking black-' 
berries, and catching wild rabbits, 
where this populous city is now 
seated. He remembered the arri- 
val of William Penn, and used to 
point out the spot where the cabin 
stood in which that adventurer and 
his friends were accommodated on 
their arrival. 

He saw the same spot of earth, in 
the course of his own life, covered 
with woods and bushes, the recep- 
tacles of wild beasts and birds of 
prey, afterwards become the seat of 
a great and flourishing city, not only 
the first in wealth and arts in Arne- * 
rica, but equalled but by few in Eu- 
rope. 

He saw splendid churches rise.' 
upon morasses, where he used to 
hear nothing but the croaking of 
frogs ; great wharves and ware- 
houses, where he had often seen 
HRvaggs draw their fish from the 

VOL. II. no. xti. 


river ; he saw that river afterwards' 
receiving ships and merchandize 
from every part of the globe, which, 
in his youth, had nothing bigger than 
an Indian canoe. 

He had been the subject of many 
crowned heads ; but when he heard 
of the oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional acts passed in Britain, he 
bought them all, and gave them to 
his grandsons to make kites of ; and 
embracing the liberty and indepen- 
dence of his country, after seeing 
the beginning and end of the British 
empire in Pennsylvania, and after 
triumphing in the establishment of 
freedom, he died in November, 
1782, one hundred and five years 
old. 


DISASTROUS TALE OP LADY 
GRANGE. 

From Buchanan* a Account of St. 

Kilda. 

THIS island will oontiiiue to be' 
famous, from its being the place of 
imprisonment of the hon. lady 
Grange, who was, by private in- 
trigue, carried out of her own* 
x 3 
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house, and violently put on board dress could not prevail on the minis- 
a vessel at Leith, unknown to any ter and his wife, though brought to 
of her friends, and left her great Edinburgh, to declare flow it hap- 
personal estate in the possession of pened, as both were afraid of of- 
that very man who entered into this fending the great men of that coun- 
horrid conspiracy against her ; he try, among whom they were forced 
sent her to this wild isle, where she to reside. 

was barbarously used, and at last Some people imagined, that die* 
finished her miserable life among knew something of the rebellion that 
these ignorant people, who. could broke out in 1745, at that time, and 
not speak her language. meant to have divulged the secret, 

A poor old woman told me, that which is not very probable, 
when she served net there, her 
whole time was devoted to weep- tsm 

ing, and wrapping up letters round 

pieces of cork, bound up with yam, -For the Literary Magazine, 
and throwing them into the sea, to 

try if any favourable wave would instances of horned men. 
waft them to some Christian, to in- and women. 

form some humane person where , 

she resided, in expectation of carry- Continued from page 409. 

ing tidings to her friends at Edin- 
burgh. MRS. ALLEN, a middle aged 

This affair happened about the woman, resident in Leicestershire, 
year 1733, owing to some private had an incysted tumor upon her 
misunderstanding between her lady- head, immediately under the scalp, 
ship and lord Grange, whom she very moveable, and evidently con- 
untortunately married. But the real taining a fluid. It gave no pain un- 
cause' continues a secret, since her less pressed upon, and grew to the 
ladyship never returned. size of a small hen’s, egg. A' few 

This shocking aflR dr would never years ago it buret, and discharged 
have been heard of from that quar- a fluid ; this diminished in quantity, 
ter, where secrecy k reduced into and in a short time a homy excres- 
a solid system of dangerous intrigue cence, similar to those before-men- 
against residing, but unconnected tioned, grew out from the orifice, 
strangers, had not her ladyship pre- which has continued to increase in 
vailed on the minister’s wife to go size ; and in the month of November 
with a letter concealed under her 1790“, the time I saw it, was about 
clothes all the way to Glenelg, be- five inches long, and a little more 
yond all the isles, and deliver the than an inch in circumference at its 
letter into the post-office, where it base. It was a good deal contorted, 
found its way to her friends. They and the surface very irregular, hav- 
immediately applied to parliament, ing a laminated appearance. It 
to make enquiry into this barbarous moved readily with the scalp, and 
conspiracy ; and though a vessel seemed to give no pain upon modon ; 
was fitted out from Leith immedi- but, when much handled, the sur- 
ately, jet it was supposed a courier rounding skin became inflamed, 
was dispatched over iand by her This woman came to London, and 
enemies, who had arrived at St. exhibited herself as a show for » 
Kiida some time before the vessel money ; and it is highly probable, 
When the latter arrived, to their that so rare an occurrence would 
sad disappointment, they found the have sufficiently excited the public 
lady in her grave. Whether she attention to have made it answer her 
died by the visitation of God or the expectations in point of emolument, 
wickedness of man, will for ever re- had not the circumstance been made 
main a secret ; as their whole ad- known to her neighbours in the 
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country, who were much dissatis- 
fied with the measure, and by their 
importunity obliged her husband to 
take her into the country. 

In the Ephemerides Academia 
Naturae Curiosorum there are two 
cases of horns growing from the hu- 
man body. One of these instances 
Was a German woman, who had 
several swellings, or ganglions, upon 
different parts of her head, from one 
of which a horn grew. The other 
was a nobleman, who had a smajl 
tumor, about the size of a nut, grow- 
ing upon the parts covering the 
two last or lowermost vertebrae of 
the back. It continued for ten years, 
without undergoing any apparent 
change.; but afterwards enlarged in 
size, and a horny excrescence grew 
out from it 

In the History of the Royal So- 
ctety of Medicine, there is an ac- 
count of a woman, ninety-seven years 
old, who had several tumors on her 
head, which had been fourteen years 
in growing to the state they were in 
at that time : she had also a horn 
which had originated from a similar 
tumor. The horn was very movea- 
ble, being attached to the scalp, 
without any adhesion to the scull. 
It was sawn off, but grew again, and 
although the operation was repeat- 
ed several times, the horn always 
returned. 

Bartholine, m his Epistles, takes 
notice of a woman who had a tumor 
under the scalp, covering the tem- 
poral muscle. This gradually en- 
larged, and a horn grew from it, 
which had become twelve inches 
long in the year 1646, the time he 
saw it. He gives us a representa- 
tion of it, which bears a very accu- 
rate resemblance to that which I 
have mentioned to have seen in No- 
vember 1790. No tumor or swell- 
ing is expressed in the figure ; but 
the horn is coming directly out from 
the surface of the skin. 

In the Natural History of Che- 
shire, a woman is mentioned to have 
lived in the year 1668, who had a 
tumor or wen upon her head for 
thirty-two years, which afterwards 


enlarged, and two horns grew out 
of it ; she was then seventy-two 
years old. 

There is a horny excrescence 
in the British Museum, which is 
eleven inches long, and two inches 
and' a half in circumference at the 
base, or thickest part. The follow- 
ing account of this horn I have been 
favoured with by Dr. Gray, taken 
from the records of the Museum. 
A woman, named French, who 
lived near Tenterden, had a tumor 
or wen upon her head, which in- 
creased to the size of a walnut; and 
in the 48th year of her age thishom 
began to grow, and in four years ar- 
rived at its present size. 

There are many similar histories 
of these horny excrescences in the 
authors I have quoted, and in seve- 
ral others; but those mentioned 
above are the most accurate and 
particular with respect to their 
growth, and in all of them we find 
the origin was from a tumor, as in 
the two cases I have related ; and 
although the nature of the tumor is 
not particularly mentioned, there 
can be no doubt of its being of the 
incysted kind, since in its progress 
it exactly resembled them, remain- 
ing stationary for a long time, and 
then coming forwards to the skin ; 
and the horn being much smaller 
than the tumor, previously to the 
formation of the horn, is a proof 
that the tumor must have burst, and 
discharged its contents. 

From the foregoing account it 
must appear evident, that these 
horny excrescences are not 'to be 
ranked among the appearances call- 
ed lu9U8 nature : nor are they al- 
together the product of disease, al- 
though undoubtedly the consequence 
of a local disease having previously 
existed ; they are, more properly 
speaking, the result of certain ope- 
rations in the part for its own resto- 
ration ; but the actions of the ani- 
tnal economy being unable to bring 
them back to their original state, 
this species of excrescence is formed 
as a substitute for the natural cuti- 
cular covering. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER AND 
FALLS OF NIAGARA, AND THE 
COUNTRY BORDERING UPON 
THE NAVIGABLE PART OF THE 
RIVER BELOW THE FALLS. 

From Weld's Travels. 

AT the distance of eighteen miles 
from the town of Niagara or New- 
ark, are those remarkable falls in 
Niagara river, which may justly be 
ranked amongst the greatest natural 
curiosities in the known world. The 
road leading from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Erie runs within a few hun- 
dred yards of them. This road, 
which is within the British domi- 
nions, is carried along the top of 
the lofty steep banks of the river ; 
for a considerable way it runs close 
to their very edge, ami in passing 
along it the eye of the traveller is 
entertained with a variety of the 
most grand and beautiful prospects. 
The nver, instead of growing nar- 
row as you proceed upwards, widens 
considerably s at the end of nine or 
ten miles it expands to the breadth 
of a mile, and here it assumes much 
the appearance of a lake ; it is en- 
closed, seemingly, on all sides, by 
high hills, and the current, owing 
to the great depth of water, is so 
gentle as to be scarcely perceptible 
from the top of the banks. It conti- 
nues thus broad' for a mile or two, 
when on a sudden the waters are 
contracted between the high hills 
on each side. From hence up to the 
falls the current is exceedingly ir- 
regular and rapid. At the upper 
end of this broad part of the river, 
and nearly at the foot of the banks, 
is situated a small village, that has 


sent thither to be conveyed down to 
Kingston, across Lake Ontario. The 
portage from this place to the near- 
est navigable part of Niagara river, 
above the falls, is nine miles in 
length. 

About half way up the banks, at 
the distance of a few hundred yards 
from Queenstown, there is a very 
extensive range of wooden barracks, 
which, when viewed a litfle way off, 
appears to great advantage ; these 
barracks are now quite unoccupied, 
and it is not probable that they will 
ever be used until the climate im- 
proves ^ the first troops that were 
lodged in them, sickened in a very 
few days after their arrival ; many 
of the men died, and had not those 
that remained alive been removed, 
pursuant to the advice of the physi- 
cians, to other quarters, the whole 
regiment might possibly have pe- 
rished. 

From the town of Niagara to 
Queenstown, the country in tbe 
neighbourhood of the river is very 
Jevel ; but here it puts on a different 
aspect ; a confused range of hills, 
covered with oaks of an immense 
size, suddenly rises up before you, 
and the road that winds up the side 
of them is so steep and rugged, that 
it is absolutely necessary for the tra- 
veller to leave his carriage, if he 
should be in one, and proceed to the 
top on foot Beyond these hills you 
again come to an unbroken level 
country : but the soil here differs 
materially from that on the opposite 
side : it consists of a rich dark earth 
intermixed with clay, and abounding 
with stones ; whereas, on the side 
next Lake Ontario, the soil is of a 
yellowish cast, in some places in- 


been called Queenstown, but which, dining* to gravel, and in others to 
in the adjacent country, is best sand. 

known by the name of 44 The Land- From the brow of one of the hills 
ing.* The lake merchant vessels in this ridge, which overhangs the 
can proceed up to this village with little village of Queenstown, the eye 
perfect safety,' and they commonly of the traveller is gratified with one 
do so, to deposit in the stores there of the finest prospects that can be 
such goods as are intended to be imagined in nature: you stand amidst 
sent higher up the country, and to a clump of large oaks, a little to the 
receive in return the furs, kc. that left of the road, and looking down- 
have been collected at the various wards perceive, through the branch- 
posts on lakes Huron and Eric, and es of the trees with which the hill 
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is clothed from the summit to the 
base, the tops of the houses of 
Queenstown, and in front of the vil- 
lage, the ships moored in the river ; 

. the ships are at least two hundred 
feet below you, and their masts ap- 
pear like slender reeds peeping up 
amidst the thick foliage of the trees. 
Carrying your eye forward, you may 
trace the river in all its windings, 
and finally see. it disembogue into 
Lake Ontario, between the tqwn 
and the fort : the lake itself termi- 
nates your view in this direction, 
except merely at one part of the 
horizon, where you just get a glimpse 
of the blue hills of Toronto. The 
shore of the river, on the right hand, 
remains in its natural state, covered 
with one continued forest ; but on 
the opposite side the country is in- 
terspersed with cultivated fields, and 
neat farm houses, down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The country beyond the 
hills is much less cleared than that 
which lies towards the town of Nia- 
gara, on the navigable part of the 
river. 

From the sudden change of the 
face of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Queenstown, and the 
equally sudden change in the river 
with respect to its breadth, depth, 
and current, conjectures have been 
formed that the great falls of the ri- 
ver must originally have been situ- 
ated at the spot where the waters 
are so abruptly contracted between 
the hills; and indeed it is highly 
probable that this was the case, for 
it is a fact well ascertained, that the 
falls have receded very considerably 
since they were first visited by Eu- 
ropeans, and that they are still re- 
ceding every year ; but of this I shall 
have occasion to speak more parti- 
cularly presently. 

It was at an early hour of the day 
that we left the town of Niagara or 
Newark, accompanied by the attor- 
ney-general and an officer of the 
British engineers, in order to visit 
these stupendous falls. Every step 
that we advanced toward them, our 
expectations rose to a higher pitch ; 
our eyes were continually on the 
look out for the column of white 


mist which hovers over them ; and 
a hundred times I believe, did we 
stop our carriage in hopes of hear- 
ing their thundering sound : neither 
however, was the mist to be seen, 
nor the sound to be heard, when we 
came to the foot of the hills ; nor, 
after having crossed over them, 
were our eyes or ears more gratified. 
This occasioned no inconsiderable 
disappointment, and we could not 
but express our doubts to each 
other, that the wondrous accounts 
we hat} so frequently heard of the 
falls were without foundation, and 
calculated merely to impose on the 
minds of credulous people that in- 
habited a distant part of the world. 
These doubts were nearly confirm- 
ed, when we found that, after hav- 
ing approached within half a mile 
of the place, the mist was but just 
discernible, and that the sound even 
then was not to be heard ; yet it is 
nevertheless strictly true, that the 
tremendous noise of the fails may be 
distinctly heard, at times, at the 
distance of forty miles ; and the 
cloud formed from the spray may be 
even seen still farther off* ; but it 
is only when the air is very clear, 

• We ourselves, some time after- 
wards, beheld the cloud with the naked 
eye, at no less a distance than hfey-four 
miles, when sailing on Lake Erie, on 
i board one of the king’s ships. The day 
on which we saw it was uncommonly 
clear and calm, and we were seated on 
the poop of the vessel, admiring the 
bold scenery of the southern shore of the 
lake, when the commander, who had 
been aloft to make some observations, 
came to us, and pointing to a small 
white cloud in the horizon, told us, that 
that was the cloud overhanging Nia- 
gara. At first it appeared to us that 
this must have been a mere conjecture, 
but on* minute observation it was evident 
that the commander’s information was 
just. All the other light clouds in a few- 
minutes flitted away to another part of 
the horizon, whereas this one remained 
steadily fixed in the same spot ; and on 
looking at it through a glass, it was 
plain to see that the shape of the cloud 
varied every instant, owing to the conti- 
nued rising of the mist frojn the cata- 
ract beneath. 
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and there is a fine bine sky, which 
however are very common occur- 
rences in this country, that the 
cloud can be seen at such a great 
distance. The hearing of the sound 
of the falls afar off also depends upon 
the state of the atmosphere ; it is 
observed, that the sound can be 
beard at the greatest distance, just 
before a heavy foil of rain, and when 
the wind is in a favourable point to 
convey the sound toward the listen- 
er : the day on which we first ap- 
proached the foils was thick and 
cloudy. 

On that part of the road leading 
to Lake Erie, which draws nearest 
to the foils, there is a small village, 
consisting of about half a dozen 
straggling houses : here we alighted, 
and having disposed of our horses, 
and made a slight repast, in order 
to prepare us for the fatigue we had 
to go through, we crossed over some 
fields towards a deep hollow plate 
surrounded with large treds, from 
' the bottom of which issued thick 
volumes of whitish mist that had 
much the appearance of smoke ri- 
sing from large heaps of burning 
weeds. Having come to the edge of 
this hollow place, we descended a 
steep bank ot about fifty yards, and 
then walking for some distance over 
a wet marshy piece of ground, co- 
vered with thick bushes, at last 
came to the Table Rock, so called 
from the remarkable flatness of its 
surface, and its bearing some simili- 
tude to a table. This rock is situ- 
ated a little to the front of the great 
fall, above the top of which it is 
elevated above forty feet The view 
from it is truly sublime ; but before 
1 attempt to give any idea of the 
nature of this view, it will be neces- 
sary to take a more general survey 
of the river and foils. 

Niagara river issues from the 
eastern extremity of Lake Erie, and 
after a course of thirty-six miles 
discharges itself into Lake Ontario, 
as has already been mentioned. For 
the first few miles from Lake Erie, 
the breadth of the river is about 
three hundred yards, and it is deep 
enough for vessels drawing nine or 


ten feet water ; but the current is to 
extremely rapid and irregular, and 
the channel so intricate, on account 
of the numberless Urge rocks in dif- 
ferent places, that no other vessels 
than bateaux ever attempt to pass 
along it As you proceed downward 
the river widens, no rocks are to be 
seen either along the shores or in 
the channel, and the waters glide 
smoothly along, though the current 
continues very strong. The river 
runs thus evenly, and is navigable 
with safety for bateaux as far at 
Fort Chippeway, which is about 
three miles above the falls ; but here 
the bed of it again becomes rocky, 
and the waters are violently agi- 
tated by passing down successive 
rapids, so much so indeed, that wefe 
a boat by any chance to be carried 
but a little way beyond Chippeway, 
where people usually stop, nothing 
could save it from being dashed to 
pieces long before it came to the 
falls. With such astonishing impe- 
tuosity do the waves break on the 
rocks in these rapids, that the mere 
sight of them from the top of the 
banks is sufficient to make you shud- 
der. I must in this place, however, 
observe, that it is only on each side 
of the ' river that the waters are so 
much troubled ; in the middle of it, 
though the current is also there un- 
commonly swift, yet the breakers 
are not so dangerous but boats may 
pass down, if dexterously managed, 
to an island which divides the river 
at the very foils. To go down to 
this island it is necessary to set off 
at some distance above Chippeway, 
where the carrent is even, and to 
keep exactly in the middle of the 
river the whole way thither ; if the 
boats were suffered to get out of 
their course ever so little, either to 
the right or left, it would be impos- 
sible to stem the current, and bring 
them again, into it; they would be 
irresistibly carried towards the falls, 
and destruction must inevitably fol- 
low. In returning from the island, 
there is still more difficulty and 
danger than in going to it. Notwith- 
standing these circumstances, num- 
bers of persons have the fool-hardi* 
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ness to proc ee d to this island, mere- 
ly for the sake of beholding die foils 
from the opposite side of it, or for 
the sake of having in their power to 
say that they had been upon it 
The river forces its way amidst 
the rocks with redoubled impetuo- 

S , as it approaches towards the 
i ; at last, coming to the brink of 
the tremendous precipice, it tum- 
bles headlong to the bottom, without 
meeting with any interruption from 
rocks in its descent Just at the pre- 
cipice the river takes a considerable 
bend to the right, and the line of the 
falls, instead of extending from bank 
to bank in the shortest direction, 
runs obliquely across. The width of 
the fells is considerably greater than 
the width of the river, admeasured 
some wayjbelow the precipice. The 
river does not rush down the preci- 
pice in one unbroken sheet, but is 
divided by islands into three distinct 
collateral foils. The most stupen- 
dous of these is that on the north- 
western or British side of the river, 
commonly called the Great, or 
Horse-shoe Fall, from its bearing 
some resemblance to the shape of a 
horse-shoe. The height of this is 
only one hundred and forty-two feet, 
whereas the others are each one 
hundred and sixty feet high ; but to 
its inferior height it is indebted prin- 
cipally for its grandeur ; the preci- 
pice, and of course the bed of the 
river above it, being so much lower 
at the one side than at the other, by 
for the greater part of the water of 
the river finds its way to the low 
side, and rushes down with greater 
velocity at that side than it does at 
the other, as the rapids above the 
precipice are strongest there. It is 
•from the centre of the Horse-shoe 
Fall that arises that prodigious cloud 
of mist which may be seen so for 
off The extent of the Horse-shoe 
Fall can only be ascertained by the 
eye ; the general opinion of those 
who have most frequently viewed it 
is, that it is not less than six hun- 
dred yards in circumference. The 
island which separates it from the 
next fell is supposed to be about 
three hundred and fifty yards wide ; 


the second fell is about five yards 
wide ; the next island about thirty 
yards; and the third, commonly 
called the Fort Schloper Fall, from 
being situated towards the side of 
the river on which that fort stands, 
is judged to admeasure at least as 
much as the large island. The whole 
extent of the precipice, therefore, 
including the islands, is, according 
to this computation, thirteen hundred 
and thirty- five yards. This is cer- 
tainly not an exaggerated statement. 
Some have supposed, that the line 
of the falls altogether exceeds an 
English mile. 

The quantity of water carried 
down the falls is prodigious. It will 
be found to amount to 670,255 tons 
per minute, though calculated simply 
from the following data, which 
ought to be correct, as coming from 
an experienced commander of one 
of the king's ships on Lake Erie, 
well acquainted in every respect 
with that bddy of water, viz. that 
where Lake Erie, towards its east- 
ern extremity, is two miles and a 
half wide, the water is six feet deep, 
and the current runs at the rate of 
two knots in an hour ; but Niagara 
river, between this part of Lake 
Erie and the foils, receives the wa- 
ters of several large creeks, the 
Quantity carried down the foils must 
therefore be greater than the fore- 
going computation makes it to be ; 
if we say that six hundred and se- 
venty-two thousand tons of water 
are precipitated down the falls every 
minute, the quantity will not proba- 
bly be much over-rated. 

To return now to the Table Rock, 
situated on the British side of the 
river, and on the verge of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. Here the spectator has 
an unobstructed view of the tremen- 
dous rapids above the foils, and of 
the circumjacent shores, covered 
with thick woods ; of f the Horse- 
shoe Fall, some yards below him ; of 
the Fort Schloper Fall, at a distance 
to the left ; and of the frightful gulf 
beneath, into which, if he has but 
courage to approach to the exposed 
edge of the rock, he may look down 
perpendicularly. The astonishment 
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excited in the mind pf the spectator 
by the vastness of the different ob- 
jects which he contemplates from 
hence is great indeed, and few per- 
sons, on coming here for the first 
time, can for some minutes collect 
themselves sufficiently to be able to 
form any tolerable conception of the 
stupendous scene before them. It is 
impossible for the eye to embrace 
the whole of it at once ; it must gra- 
dually make itself acquainted, iu the 
first place, with the component parts 
of the scene, each one of which is 
in itself ap object of wonder ; and 
such a length of time does this ope- 
ration require, that many of those 
who have had an opportunity of con- 
templating the scene at their leisure, 
for years together, have thought 
that every time they have beheld it, 
each part has appeared more won- 
derful and more sublime, and that 
it has only been at the time of their 
last visit that they have been able to 
discover all the grandeur of the ca- 
taract. 

Having spent a considerable time 
on the Table Rock, we returned to 
the fields the same way by which we 
had descended, pursuant to the di- 
rection of the officer of engineers 
accompanying us, who was intimate- 
ly acquainted with every part of the 
cataract, and of the adjoining ground, 
and was, perhaps, the Wst guide 
that could be procured in the whole 
country. It would be possible to 
pursue your way along the edge of 
the cliff, from the Table Rock, a 
considerable way downwards ; but 
the bushes are so exceedingly thick, 
and the ground so rugged, that the 
task would be arduous in the exr 
treme. 

The next spot from which we 
surveyed the fails was from the part 
of the cliff nearly opposite to that 
end of the Fort Schloper fall, which 
lies next to the island. You stand 
here on the edge of the cliff, behind 
some bushes, the tops of which have 
been cut down in order to open the 
view. From hence you have a better 
prospect of the whole cataract, and 
are enabled to form a more correct 
idea of the position of the precipice, 


than from any one other place. The 
prospect from hence is more beauti- 
ful, but I think less grand than from 
any other spot The officer who so 
politely directed our movements on 
this occasion was so struck with the 
view from this spot, that he once 
had a wooden house constructed, and 
drawn down here by oxen, in which 
he lived until he had finished several 
different drawings of the cataract : 
one of these we were gratified with 
the sight of, which exhibited a view 
of the catarfect in the depth of win- 
ter, when in a most curious and 
wonderful state. The ice at this 
season of the year accumulates at 
the bottom of the cataract in im- 
mense mounds, and huge i sides, 
like the pillars of a massy building, 
hang pendent in many places from 
the top of the precipice reaching 
nearly to the bottom. 

Having left this place, we return- 
ed once more through the woods 
bordering upon the predpice to the 
open fields, and then directed our 
course by a dreui tous path, about 
one mile in length, to a part of the 
cliff where it is possible to descend 
to the bottom of the cataract The 
river, for many miles below the 
predpice, is bounded on each side 
by steep, and in most parts perpen- 
dicular, cliffs, formed of earth and 
rocks, and it is impossible to de- 
scend to the bottom of them, except 
at two places, where large masses 
of earth and rocks have crumbled 
down, and ladders have been placed 
from one break to another, tor the 
accommodation of passengers. The 
first of these places which you come 
to in walking along the river, from 
the Horse-shoe Fall downwards, is 
called the “ Indian Ladder,” the 
ladders having been constructed 
there by the Indians. These lad- 
ders, as they are called, of which 
there are several, one below the 
other, consist simply of long pine 
trees, with notches cut in their sides 
for the passenger to rest his feet on. 
The trees, even when first placed 
there, would vibrate as you stepped 
upon them, owing to their being so 
long and slender ; age has rendered 
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them still less firm, and they now 
certainly cannot be deemed safe, 
though many persons are still in the 
habit of descending by their means. 
We did not attempt to get to the 
bottom of the cliff by tills route, but 
proceeded to the other place, which 
is lower down the river, called Mrs. 
Simcoe’s Ladder, the ladders having 
been originally placed there for the 
accommodation of the lady of the 
late governor. This route is much 
more frequented than the oth^r ; 
the ladders, properly so called, are 
strong, and firmly placed, and none 
of them, owing to the frequent 
breaks in the cliff, are required to 
be of such a fjreat length but that 
even a lady might pass up or down 
them without fear of danger. To 
descend over the rugged rocks, how- 
ever, the whole way down to the 
bottom of the cliff, is certainly no 
trifling undertaking, and few ladies, 
I believe, could be found of sufficient 
strength of body to encounter the 
fatigue of such an expedition. 

On arriving at the bottom of the 
cliff, you find yourself in the midst 
of huge piles of mishapen rocks, 
with great masses of earth and rocks 
projecting from the side of the cliff, 
and overgrown with pines ami ce- 
dars hanging over yonr head, appa- 
rently ready to crumble down and 
crush you to atoms. Many of the 
large trees grow with their heads 
downwards, being suspended by their 
roots, which had taken such a firm 
hold in the ground at the top of the 
cliff, that when part of it gave way, 
the trees did not fall altogether.—. 
The river before you here is some- 
what more than a quarter of a mile 
wide ; and on the opposite side of it, 
a little to the right, the Fort Schlo- 
per Fall is seen to great advantage ; 
what you see of the Horse-shoe Fall 
also appears in a very favourable 
point of view ; the projecting cliff 
conceals nearly one half of it. The 
Fort Schloper Fall is skirted at bot- 
tom by tpilk- white foam, which as- 
cends in thick volumes from the 
rocks ; but is not seen to rise above 
the fall^ike a cloud of smoke, as is 
the case at the Horse-shoe Fall ; ne- 
vol. II. NO. XII. 


vertheless the spray is so consider- 
able, that it descends on the opposite 
side of the river, at the foot of Sim- 
coe’s Ladder, like rain. 

Having reached the margin of the 
river, we proceeded towards the 
Great Fall, along the strand, which 
for a considerable part of the way 
thither consists of horizontal beds of 
limestone rock, covered with gravel, 
except, indeed, where great piles of 
stones have fallen from the sides of 
the cliff These horizontal beds of 
rock, in some places, extend very 
far into the river, forming . points 
which break the force of the current, 
and occasion strong eddies along 
particular parts of the shore. Here 
great numbers of the bodies of fishes, 
squirrels, foxes, and various other 
animals, < * that, unable to stem the 
current of the river above the falls, 
have *been carried down them, and 
consequently killed, are washed up. 
The shore is likewise found strewed 
with trees, and large pieces of tim- 
ber, that have been swept away from 
the saw mills above the falls, and 
carried down the precipice. The 
timber is generally terribly shatter- 
ed, and the carcases of all the large 
animals, particularly of the large 
fishes, are found very much bruised. 
A dreadful* stench arises from the 
quantity oi putrid matter lying on 
the shore, and numberless birds of 
prey, attracted by it, are always 
seen hovering about the place. 

Amongst the numerous stories cur- 
rent in the country, relating to this 
wonderful cataract, there is one that 
records the hapless fate of a poor 
Indian, which I select, as the truth 
of it is unquestionable. The unfor- 
tunate hero of this tale, intoxicated, 
it seems, with spirits, had laid him- 
self down to sleep in the bottom of 
his canoe, which was fastened to the 
beach at the distance of some miles 
above the falls. His squaw sat on 
the shore to watch him. Whilst they 
were in this situation, a sailor from 
one of the ships of war ou the neigh- 
bouring lakes happened to pass by ; 
he was strtick with the charms of 
the squaw, and instantly determined 
upon enjoying them. The faithful 
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creature, however, unwilling; to gra- 
tify his desires, hastened to the 
canoe to arouse her husband; but 
before she could effect her purpose, 
the sailor cut the cord by which the 
canoe was fastened, and set it adrift 
It quickly floated away with the 
stream from the fatal spot, and ere 
many minues elapsed, was earned 
down into the midst of the rapids. 
Here it was distinctly seen by seve- 
ral persons that were standing on 
the adjacent shore, whose attention 
had been caught by the singularity 
of the appearance of a canoe in such 
a part of the river. The violent mo- 
tion of the waves soon awoke the 
Indian ; he started up, looked wildly 
around, and perceiving his danger, 
instantly seized his paddle, and made 
the most surprising exertions to save 
himself ; but finding in a little time 
that all his efforts would be of no 
avail in stemming the impetuosity 
of the current, he with great com- 
posure put aside his paddle, wrapt 
himself up in his blanket, and again 
laid himself down in the bottom of 
the canoe. In a few seconrahe was 
hurried down the precipice ; but nei- 
ther he nor his canoe were ever seen 
more. It is supposed that not more 
than one third of the different things 
that happen to be carried down the 
/alls le-rppear at liottom. 

From the foot of Simcoe’s Ladder 
y&u may walk aldng the strand for 
sune distance without inconveni- 
ence ; but as you approach the 
Horse -slice Fall, the way becomes 
me re and more rugged. In some 
places, w here the clift has crumbled 
down, huge mounds of earth, rocks, 
and trees, reaching to die water’s 
edge, oppose \ our course ; it seems 
impossible to pass them ; and, in- 
deed, without a guide, a stranger 
would never d his way to the op- 
posite side ; for to get there it is ne- 
cessary to mount nearly to their 
top, and then to crawl on your hands 
and knees through long dark holes, 
inhere passages are left open between 
the tom up rocks and trees. After 
passing these mounds, you have to 
climb from rock to rock close under 
the cliff, for there is but little space 


here between the cliff and the river, 
and these rocks are so slippery, 
owing to the continual moisture from 
the spray, which descends very hea- 
vily, that without the utmost pre- 
caution it is scarcely possible to 
escape a fall. At the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the Great 
Fall we were as wet, owing to the 
spray, as if each of us had been 
thrown into the river. 

There is nothing whatsoever to 
prevent you from passing to the 
very foot of the Great Fall ; and yon 
might even proceed behind the pro- 
digious sheet of water that comes 
pouring down from the top of the 
precipice, for the water falls from 
the edge of a projecting rock ; and, 
moreover, caverns of a very consi- 
derable size have been hollowed out 
of the rocks at the bottom of the pre- 
cipice, owing to the violent ebulli- 
tion of the water, which extend some 
way underneath the bed of the up- 
per part of the river.' I advanced 
within about six yards of the edge 
of the sheet of water, just far enough 
to peep into the caverns behind it ; 
but here my breativ vas nearly taken 
away by the violent whirlwind that 
always rages at the bottom of the 
cataract, occasioned by the concus- 
sion of such a vast body of water 
against the rocks. I confess 1 had no 
inclination at the time to go farther ; 
nor, indeed, any of us afterwards 
attemiRed to explore the di-eary 
confines of these caverns, where 
death seemed to await him that 
should be daring enough to enter 
their threatening jaws. No words 
can convey an adequate idea of the 
awful grandeur of the scene at this 
place. Your senses are appalled by 
the sight of the immense body of 
water that comes pouring down so 
closely to you from the top of the 
. stupendous precipice, and by die 
thundering sound of the billows 
dashing against the rocky sides of 
the caverns below ; you tremble 
with reverential fear, when you con- 
sider that a blast of the whirlwind 
might sweep you from off the slip- 
pery rocks on which you sbuid, and 
precipitate you into the areadfui 
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guff beneath, from whence all the loss to account for it, as there are 
power of man could not extricate evident marks of the action of water 
you ; you feel what an insignificant upon the sides of the banks, and con- 
being you are in the creation, and siderably above their present bases, 
your mind iaforcibly impressed with Now the river has never been known 
an awful idea of the power of that to rise, near these marks during the 
mighty Being who commanded the greatest floods ; it it plain, therefore, 
waters to flow. Si at its bed must have been ,once 

Since the Falls of Niagara were much more elevated than it is at 
first discovered, they have receded present. Below Queenstown, how- 
very considerably, owiftg to the dis- ever, there are no traces on the 
rupture of the rocks which form the banks to lead us to imagine that the 
precipice. The rocks at bottom are level of the water was ever much 
first loosened by the constant action higher there than it is now. The 

of the water upon them ; they are sudden increase of the depth of the 

afterwards carried away, and those river just below the hills at Queens* 
at top being thus undermined, are town, <md its sudden expansion there 

soon broken by the weight of the at the time, seem to indicate 

water rushing over them : even 4hat thew^ters must for a great 
within the memory of many of the length of time have fallen from the 
present inhabitants of the country, top of the hiUs, and thus have form- 
the falls have receded several yards, ed that extensive deep basin below 
Tne conynodore of the king’s vessels the village. In the river, a mile or 
on Lake Erie, who 'had oeen em- tvjp above Queenstown, there is a 
ployed on that lake for upwa&ta of tremendous whirlpool, owing to a 
thirty years, informed me, that when* deep hole in the bed ; this hole was 
he first came inttL the country, it probably also formed by the waters 
was a common £actice for young falling^r a great length of time on 
men to go to thfltistaid in the mid- the saMPspot, in consequence of the 
die of the falls ; traK after dining rocks which composed the then pre- 
there, they used, frequently to dare cipice paving remained firmer than 
each other to walk into the river those at any other place did. Tradi- 
towards certain large rocks in the tion tells us, that the Great Fall, in- 
midst of the rapids, not far from the stead of having been in the form of 
edge of the falls ; and sometimes to a horse -shoe, once projected in the 
proceed through the water, even middle. For a century past, howe- 
beyond these rocks. No suen rocks ver, it has remaned nearly in the 
are to be seen at present ; and were present form ; and as the ebullition 
a man to advance two yards into the of the water at the bottom of the 
river from the island, he would be cataract is so much greater at the 
inevitably swept away by the torrent, centre of this fall than in any other 
It has been conjectured, as I before part, and as the water consequently 
mentioned, that the Falls of Niagara acts with more force there in uu- 
were originally situated at Queens- dermining the precipice than at any” 
town ; and indeed the more pains other part, it is not unlikely that it 
you take -to examine the course of may remain nearly in the same form 
the river from the present falls for ages to come, 
downward, the more reason is there • At the bottom of the Horse-shoe 
to imagine that such a conjecture ig Fall is found a kind of white con- 
well founded. From the precipice crete substance, by the people of the 
nearly down to Queenstown, the bed country called spray. Some persons 
of the river is strewed with large have supposed that it is formed from 
rocks, and the banks are broken and the earthy particles of the water, 
rugged ; circumstances which pl.in- which descending, owing to their 
ly denote that some great disrup- great specific gravity, quicker than 
tion has takeu place along this part the other Darcicles, adhere to the 
of the river ; and we need be at uo rocks, and are there formed into a 
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mass. This concrete substance has 
piedsely the appearance of petri- 
fied froth ; and it is remarkiJ>le, that 
it is found adhering to those rocks 
against which the greatest quantities 
of the froth that floats upon the wa- 
ter, is washed by the eddies. 


had crawled down the cliff, and were 
busied with long rods in angling for 
fish. Their noisy clack plainly in- 
dicated that they had been well 
pleased with the brandy, and that 
yfQ ought not to entertain any hopes 
of recovering the spoil ; we even 


We did not think of ascending the* slaked our thirst, therefore, with*a 
cliff till the evening was for udvanc- draught from the wholesome flood, 


and having dotfe so, boldly pushed 
forward, and before it quite 
dark regained the habitations from 
whence we had started. 

On returning we found a well- 
spread table laid out for sis in the 
porch of the house, and having gra- 
tified the keen appetite • which the 
fatigue we had encountered had ex- 


arose from the fall. It is^flPat even* cited, our friendly guides, having 


ed, and had it been possible to have 
found our way up in the dark, I ve- 
rily believe we should have remained 
at the bottom of it until rtiidnighL 
Just as we left the foot of the Great 
Fall the sun broke through the clouds, 
and one of the most beautiful and 
perfect rainbows that evcr^beheld 
was exhibited in the that 


ing awl morning that the rainbow 
is seen in perfection ; for the banks 
of the ri\er, and the steep precipice, 
shade the sun from the spray at the 
bottom of the fall in the middle |pf 
the day. 


previously given us instructions for 
examining the foils more particu- 
larly, set off by moonlight tor Nia- 
gara, and we repaired to Fprt Ciiip- 
peway, tfirjjp^niles above the falls, 
wjpah» place we made our head- 


At a great distance from the fooP^quai lers wh\k we remained in the 


of the ladder we halted, and one of 
the party was dispatched U^rtch a 
bottle of brandy and a pair flgoblets, 
which had been deposited under 
some stones on the margin of the 
' river, in our way to the Great Fall, 
whither it would have been highly 
inconvenient to have carried them* 
W et from head to foot, and greatly 
fatigued, there certainly was not one 
amongst us that appeared, at the 
moment, desirous of getting the bran- 
dy, in order to pour out a libation 
to .the tutelary deities of the cata- 
ract ; nor indeed was there much 
reason to apprehend that our piety 
would have shone forth more con- 
spicuously afterwards ; however it 
was not put to the test ; for the mes- 
senger returned in a few minutes 
with the woeful intelligence that the 
br«miy and goblets had been stolen. 
We werd at no great loss in guessing 
who the thieves were. Perched on 
the rocks, at a little distance from 
us, silt a pair of the river nymphs, 
not u nymphs with sedged crowns 
and ever harmless looks not “ tem- 
perate nymphs,'* but a pair of squat 
sturdy old wenches, that with close 
bonnets, and tucked ujf petticoats, 


neighbour!] grto, 
tolerable taw 
village near 
was not pre?v 
The Falls 
less difficult of 



there was a 
no house in the 
where sickness 

re much 
than they 
Charlevoix, 
year 1720, 


were some years __ 
who visited them in 1 
tells us, <hat they were only to be 
viewed from one spot, and that fj*om 
thence the spectator had only a side 
prospect of them. Had he been able 
to have descended to the bottom, he 
would have had occular demonstra- 
tion of the existence of caverns un- 
derneath the precipice, which he 
supposed to be the case from the 
hollow sound of the falling of the 
waters, from the number of carcases 
washed up there on different parts 
of the strand, and would also have 
been convinced of the truth of a cir- 
cumstance which he totally disbe- 
lieved, namely, that fish were often- 
times unable to stem the rapid cur- 
rent above the foils, and were conse- 
quently carried down the precipice. 

The most favourable season for 
visiting the foils is about the middle 
ot September, the time when we saw 
them ; Jor then the woods are seen 
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in all their glory, beautifully varie- into Clinch river : this creek is sud- 
gated with the rich tints of autumn ; denly swelled by rains sometimes to 
and the spectator is not then annoy- ten and twelve feet perpendicular, 
ed with vermin. In the summer but is soon run out There . is a 
season you # meet with rattle-snakes waggon road over the bridge, which 
at every step, and mosquitoes swarm is only used in time of freshes, and 
so thickly in the air, that to use is the only part that can be 

Common phrase of the countn^wfossed : on approaching it to the 
u you might cut them with a knife.” south-west front, it produces the 
The cold nights in* the beginning of most pleasing, awful sensations ; 
September effectually banish these the front is a solid rock of lime- 
noxious animals. stone, the surface yexy smooth and 

i . regular, formed in a semicircle, the 

mssss rock of a bright yellow colour, which 


NATURAL BRIDGE ; 

In a letter from a gentlenpm now tra- 
velling for the purpose of viewing the 
natural .curiosities in the western parts 
of Virginia. 

I ACCOMPLISHED, on Mon- 
day last, the most laborious job I 
ever undertoook : this was the mea- 
suring the natural bridge in this 
county, w the most sublime of Na- 
ture’s works.” $us bridge is 134 
feet higher than th<^natu»al bridge 
in Rockbridge county, being 339 feet 
in perpendicular height; its sum- 
mit projects 87 feet over its base, it 
fronts to the south-west, and is 
arched as regular ds could “be by 
the hand of art The arch in front 
is qjbout 200 feet high, and slopes off 
to sixty feet at the distance of 106 
feet from the entrance; from its 
mouth in a straight direction mea- 
sures 406 feet ; thence at right an- 
gles 300 feet ; from the wall to the 
other end 340 feet ; the roof is re- 
gularly arched, and gradually des- 
cends to eighteen feet, which is the 
lowest part at the intersection of the 
second angle ; it then rises to twen- 
ty, thirty, forty, and seventy-five 
feet, which is the height of the 
north-east entrance. The stream, 
of water which runs under the 
bridge is from thirty -five, forty, and 
fifty -fiie feet wide at its common 
height. The head of this stream 
(Stock creek) is from three to four 
miles above the bridge, rising out of 
a knob or Bpur of Clinch mountain, 
and empties itself three miles below 


colour is heightened by the rays of 
the sun, the arch is partly obscured 
by a spur of the ridge which runs 
down to the edge of the creek in 
front of the arch. Across the creek 
stand several beautiful trees; the 
most elegant and luxuriant is a cu~ 
cumber tree teeming with fruit, the 
leaves are from two to two and a 
half feet in length, and one foot in 
width ; this, with two white cedars, 
and three white walnut trees, adds 
very much to the beauty of the 
scene gftp describe it would be a 
Vain a^ffnpt, and can only be done 
by the skilful limner. 

* If die scene below creates such 
pleasing sensations, what must that 
from above be! It fills the mind 
with horror. From the level of the 
summit of the ridge where the road 
passes to the verge of the fissure, the 
mountain descends about forty -fivq 
degrees of an angle, and is from for- 
ty-five to fifty feet perpendicular • 
height ; you involuntarily slide dofen 
feet foremost, holding to every twig 
you pass until you reach thsRverge, 
which is for six of eight feet less* 
steep ; the rock is covered with a 
thick stratum of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees; from, 
this landing-place to the verge is a 
descent of nine feet, so steep that it 
cannot be approached near enough 
ter look over ; to the west of the 
arch, about 400 yards, the ascent to 
the verge is much leveller, where 
vou may look into the abyss below. m 
My guide was an old hunter, who * 
had for many years been accustom- 
ed to clambjpng over the steepest 
mountains. On approaching the 
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verge, the horror of the scene be- 
low intimidated him for a few mo- 
menta, but he could presently walk 
along the verge with compc lire. 
This bridge may be passed by thou- 
sands without a knowledge of it, 
unless attracted by the roaring frf 
the water beiow. ■- 


AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

FROM Hudson, on the rivpr of 
that name, we are informed, that a 
brig had taken, in March last, at 
Prince Edward Islands, 17,000 seal 
skins, and was in expectation of four 
times that number. A ship from 
the same port had arrived from the 
South Seas with oiL The Medical 
Repository, published at New York, 
which, to the most valuable commu- 
nications on medical science, unites 
a review of the most interesting 
events in science And commerce, 
takes notice of this subject. It in- 
forms jjs, that the vesseteisually 
visit Ju,ui Fernandez and Massafu- 
ero. That being in less abundance 
in these islands, the vessels have 
visited the other islands of the same 
seas. That, in 1^00 and 1801, as 
many as ten vessels were employed 
from New York, and the northern 
states. These voyages have been 
undertaken for several years past. 
Some of these vessels have carried 
to Canton from 60,000 to 100,000 
se&l skins. The voyage generally 
exceeds two years. Of the whale 
fishery^ the same work gives the 
following account : 

In 1799, twenty-six vessels were 
in the whale fishery, amounting to 
5,055 tons ; in 1800, seventeen ves- 
sels, amounting to 3,814 tons; in 
18ul, fifteen vessels, not above 2,349 
tons ; in 1002, twenty vessels, reck- 
oned at 3,-01 tons. Of the last 
twenty, one belonging to Sagg Har- 
bour, one to Boston, six to New 
Bedford, and twelve to Nantucket. 
A list we have in our hands, receiv- 
ed from a friend, stating the Nan- 
tucket and New Bc£ord whale 


ships, gives forty ships with their 
names and tonnage, besides such as 
are building for the trade, and six 
brigs, thirteen schooners, and thirty- 
six sloops which may he employ ed 
in the fishery, giving above 12,000 
tons, of which three-fourths belong 
to the ships of these ports. It is 
observed, that only two or three of 
the sloops are in the fishery, only 
two of the schooners, and three of 
the brigs. Of New Bedford, seven- 
teen ships might be employed in the 
whale fishery, about 230 tons each. 
About half the oil is consumed in 
the country, and no head matter is 
exported The work to which we 
referred, states, that in 1791 there 
were exported 134*595 gallons of 
spermaceti oil, and 447,323 gallons 
of right whale oil ; 182,400 pounds 
of spermaceti candles, and 1^4,829 
pounds of whalebone. In 1£02, only 
28,470 gallons of spermaceti, and 
379,976 of right whale oil ; 135,637 
pounds of spermaceti candles, and 
80,334 pounds of whalebone. The 
average quantity for twelve years is 
given at 106,493 gallons of sperma- 
ceti oil, 573,941 gallons of right 
whale oil, 197,967 pounds of sper- 
maceti candles, and 191,234 pounds 
of whalelione. This account is fol- 
lowed* with a statement of the cod 
fishery. The exports in 1791 were 
383,237 quintals of dried fish, fcnd 
57,424 barrels of pickled fish. In 
1802, were 440,954 quintals of dried, 
and 75,819 barrels, and 13,229 kegs 
of pickled fish. In 1802, were em- 
ployed 1,140 vessels, having 39,399 
tons, and 4,533 men, not reckoning 
boats under five tons, nor the men 
in them. The author is unable to 
say how much of the salt fish is 
supplied from the British northern 
colonies, but perhaps not so very 
considerable a part as he may ima- 
gine. This might be ascertained 
with respect to the whole quantity. 
We can judge only from our own 
market. We wishjt statement was 
made by a person well informed in 
the fisheries, and in regard to every 
port. 

Sakm-RegiUcr* 
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A Welsh Village. 

THE village of Llanberis is highly 
romantic : it is situated ia a narrow 
grassy dell, surrounded by immense 
rocks, whose summits, cloud-capt, 
are but seldom visible from below. 
Except two tolerable houses in the 
vale, one belonging to the agent to 
the copper mine, and the other, 
which is beside the lake, belonging 
to the agent of the slate quarries, 
the whole village consists but of 
twenty miserable cottages. They 
are constructed of a shaly kind of 
stone, with which the country 
abounds, and with just so much lime 
as to keep out the keenest of the 
mountain blasts. The windows are 
all very small, and by far the greater 
part of them, having been formerly 
broken, are blocked up with boards, 
leaving only three or four panes of 
glass, and affording scarcely suffi- 
cient light within to render even 
44 darkness visible.” Here I might 
expect to find a race who, subject 
to all the jncoveniences, without the 
benefits of civil society, were in a 
state little short of absolute misery. 
Men* it might be supposed, in this 
secluded place, with difficulty con- 
triving to exist, would be cheerless 
as their own mountains, shrowded 
as they are in show and clouds ; but 
I did not find them so ; they were 
happier in their moss-grown sheds, 
than millions in more exalted sta- 
tions of life. 

There are two houses in this vil- 
lage, at which the weaned traveller 
may find some poor refreshment. 
One of these belongs to John Close, 
a grey-headed old man, who, though 
born and brought up in the north of 
Yorkshire, having occasion to come 
into Wales when he was quite a 
youth, preferred this to his York- 
shire home, and has resided here 
ever since. The other house is kept 
by the parish clerk , who may be 
employed as a guide over any part 
of the adjacent country. I found him 
well acquainted with the moun- 
tains, and a much more intelli- 


gent roan than guides in general are. 
He does not speak English well, but 
his civility and attention amply aton- 
ed for that defect Neither of these 

K ices affords a bed, nor any thing 
tterthan bread, butter, andcA^cs*, 
and, perhaps, eggs and bacon. 

'A Welsh Inn. 

As I was one day sitting to my 
rustic fare, in one of the public 
houses, I could uot help remarking 
the oddness of the group, all at the 
same time, and in the same room, 
enjoying their different repasts. At 
6ne table was seated the family, 
consisting of the host, his wife, and 
their son and daughter, eating their 
bread and piilk, the common food 
of the labouring people here ; a 
large overgrown old sow making a 
noise, neither very low nor very 
musical, while devouring her dinner 
from a pail placed for her by the 
daughter, was in one corner, and 
I was eating my bread and butter, 
with an appetite steeled against nice- 
ties by*cie keenness of the' moun- 
tain air, at a table* covered with a 
dirty napkin, in the other. This 
scene, however, induced me ever 
afterwards, in my excursions to this 
place, to bring refreshments with 
me, and enjoy my dinner in quiet in 
the open air. But except in this in- 
stance, I did not find the house 
worse than 1 had any reason to ex- 
pect in such a place as this. The 
accommodations in the clerk's house 
are poor, but the inhabitants seem- 
ed very clean and decent people. 

A Welsh Church . 

The church of Llanberis, which 
is dedicated to St. Peris, a cardinal, 
missioned from Rome as a legate to 
tliis island, who is said to have set- 
tled and died at this place, is, the 
most ill-looking place of worship I 
ever beheld. The first time I visit- 
ed the village, I mistook it for an 
ancient cottagej for even the bell 
turret was so overgrown with ivy, 
as to bear as much the appearance 
of a weather-beaten chimney as any 
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thing else, and the long gmmr in the 
church-yard completely hid the few 

r iive stones therein from the view. 

thought it indeed a cottage larger 
than the rest, and it was some time 
before 1 could persuade myself it 
was a church. Here is yer to be 
seen the well of the saint, inclosed 
within a square wall, but I met with 
no sybil, as other travellers have 
done, who could divine my fortune 
by the appearance or non-appear- 
ance of a little fish which lurks in 
some of its holes. 

' A IVeUh Curate . 

The curate resides in a mean- 
looking cottage not far distant 
which seemed to consist of few other 
rooms than a kitchen and bed-room, 
the latter of which served also for 
his study. When I first saw him 
he was employed in reading in an 
old volume of sermons. His dress 
was somewhat singular ; he had on 
a blue coat, which had long been 
worn threadbare, a pair of antique 
corderoy breeches, and a black 
waistcoat, and round his head he 
wore a blue handkerchief.. 

From the exterior of the cottage, 
it seittned the habitation of indi- 
gence, but the smiles of the good 
man were such as would render 
e\en poverty itself cheerful. His 
salary is about forty pounds, on 
winch, with his little farm, he con- 
trives to support himself, his wife, 
and a horse, and with this slender 
pittance he appeared perfectly con- 
tented and comfortable. His wife 
was not at home, but, from a wheel 
which I observed in the kitchen, I 
conjectured that her time was em- 
ployed in spinning wool. The ac- 
count I had from some of the pa- 
rishioners of his character was, that 
he was a man respected and belov- 
ed by all, and that his chief atten- 
tion was occupied in doing such 
good as his circumstances would 
afford to his fellow creatures. 


A MUSICAL EAR EXPLAINED. 

THE difference between a musical 
ear and one which is too imperfect 
to distinguish the different notes in 
musicy-appears to arise entirely from 
the greater or less nicety with which 
the muscle of the malleus renders 
the membrana tympani capable of 
being truly adjusted. If the tension 
be perfect, all the variations produ- 
ced by the action of the radiated 
muscle will be equally correct, and 
the ear truly musical ; but, if the 
first adjustment is imperfect, al- 
though the actions of the radiated 
muscle may still produce infinite 
variations, none of them will be 
correct : the effect, in this respect, 
will be similar to that produced by 
playing upon a musical instrument 
which is not in tune. The hearing 
of articulate sounds requires less 
nicely in the adjustment, than of in- 
articulate or musical ones : an ear 
may therefore be able to perceive 
the one, although it is not fitted to 
receive distinct perceptions from 
the other. 

The nicety or correctness of & 
musical ear being the result of mus- 
cular action, renders it, in part, an * 
acquirement ; for, though the ori- 
ginal formation of these muscles in 
some ears renders them more capa- 
ble of arriving at this excellence, 
early cultivation is still necessary 
for that purpose ; and it is found 
that an ear, which upon the first 
trials seemed uufit to receive accu- 
rate perceptions pf sounds, shall, by 
early and constant application, be 
rendered tolerably correct, but ne- 
ver can attain excellence. There 
are organs of hearing in which die 
parts are so nicely adjusted to one 
another, as to render them capable 
of a degree of correctness in hear- 
ing sounds which appears preter- 
natural 

Children who during their in- 
fancy are much in the society of 
musical performers, will be natu- 
rally induced to attend more to in- 
articulate sounds than articulate 
ones, and by these means acquire a 
correct ear, which, after listening 
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jfer two or three yours to articulate 
sounds only, would have been at- 
tained with more difficulty. 

This mode of adapting the ear 
to different sounds, appears to be 
pne of the most ty&autiful applica- 
tions of muscles in the body ; the 
mechanism is so simple, and the 
variety of effects so great. 


the atmosphere of each planet will 

be acted upon by a movement more 
rapid on the side which is next to 
the sun, than on that which is oppo- 
site, the planets must make revolu- 
tions in themselves, presenting suc- 
cessively the whole circumference 
of their orbs to the sun. 9 ’ 


ROTATION OF THE SUN. 

AN inhabitant of Pacu in the de- 
partment of the lower Pyrenees, in 
France, has discovered a method 
by which the sun may be examined 
without injuring the sight He has 
himself examined it, and, through 
the same medium, has shown it to 
others. It tprns incessantly on its 
axis, and the parts of its surface are 
more brilliant, the more remote 
they are from its poles, so that its 
equator is the most splendid part 
It revolves with a rapidity beyond 
calculation, but which is supposed 
to be about a hundred times in the 
minute. 

PJcot, the astronomer, who has 
made this discovery, is persuaded 
that this very rapid rotation of the 
sun furnishes a simple and more 
natural explanation of the move- 
ments of the planetary world. He 
proposes the following, as a theory 
lor the consideration of abler men : 
44 As the sun revolves with great 
velocity, it must give motion to a 
quantity of ether through a distance 
proportioned to its density, its mag- 
nitude, and above all to the rapidity 
of its motion ; this distance must 
consequently extend far beyond the 
Georgium Sidus of Herschel. 

M The circular movement which 
the ether ihust necessarily have, 
roust communicate itself to the pla- 
nets, the atmosphere of which it 
surrounds ; and as the motion of the 
ether must be the more rapid, the 
nearer it is to the sun, it follows, 
First...That the planets will be dri- 
ven round the sun with a velocity, 
which will be in the inverse ratio of 
their distance. Secondly ~~That as 

VOL. II. NO. XII. 


ON EMBRACING A PARTY IN 
POLITICS. 

IN a country where freedom of 
discussion on public topics is per- 
mitted, no man capable of raising 
his views beyond mere personal in- 
terest can pass through life without 
some time or other engaging in par- 
ty. Englishmen and Americans have 
been supposed peculiarly addicted 
to the contests and disputes which 
proceed from this source ; though I 
imagine this to be owing rather to 
the superior liberty they long en- 
joyed of following their inclinations 
in this respect, than to any peculiar- 
ity of temper. The objects which 
enter into party debates being those 
on which the dearest interests of 
mankind depend, no wonder men 
should differ about them, and urge 
their differences with great warmth 
and earnestness. Party zeal has 
therefore always been characteristic 
of free states ; and though undoubt- 
edly in some measure an evil, it is, 
like most evils, inseparable from the 
good whence it originates. Its in- 
fluence on the happiness of indivi- 
duals is also very great ; whence 
there can need no apology for rear- 
aoning freely on this topic. 

There are various lights in which 
the subject of party may be consi- 
dered as relative to individuals; and 
one of the most obvious for admo- 
nition would be the JxrudentiaL But 
this lies in a very small compass; 
and were it my purpose to instruct 
you how you might manage the bu- 
siness of party so as to suffer the 
least and gain the most in your pe- 
cuniary concerns, I should think I 
had done enough by imprinting on 
your memofey the sage aphorism, 
5 
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“ Either take no side at all, or take 

the strongest side.” 

But not to give you a lesson which 
I ought not to enforce by my own 
example, I shall proceed to consider 
party in that light in w hich a sense 
of the true dignity of character, and 
a regard to the public good, require 
that it should be considered. With 
respect to the latter, indeed, an ob- 
scure individual cannot flatter him- 
self with the power of producing any 
important effects; but every man 
may indulge the ambkion of acting 
an honourable, virtuous, and con- 
sistent pan in life, as for as he is 
Called upon to act at all. 

I shall begin w ith reminding you 
of the difference between taking a 
/ art , and becoming a j:arty-man*„ 
The former denotes only such an 
occasional cr- subordinate interfer- 
ence in party rfLirs, as is consist- 
ent not only with due attention to 
one’s private concerns, but with a 
pieservati(4i of the ordinary inter- 
courses of society and civility be- 
tween neighbours and fellow citi- 
zens, though of opposite opinions. 
The latter, on the contrary, signi- 
fies such an attachment to part) as 
influences the whole character, and 
gives the tore and colour to a man’s 
conduct through life. It is the ruling 
passion ; and like all other passions 
scorns the contrcul of good sense 
and moderation. To point cut to 
you a single person under the full 
dc miuion of it, would be sufficiently 
to warn >ou of its baneful efficacy 
in poisoning the comforts oi life, and 
debasing the moral character. 

bupposing you, therefore, to re- 
main master of yourself, and only 
to give party its turn along with 
other social duties, let 41 s inquire if 
there is any test by which ycu may 
always be directed to the right one. 

It has long been a favourite m^x- 
im v. ith many, that all parties are 
fundamentally alike, and that, how- 
ever the) may be discriminated by 
adverse denominations, their prin- 
ciples of aetkn are essentially the 
Some. This is a very convenient 
doctrine for those who are conscious 
that tlieir own rule of conduct is one 


and simple, namely, the pursuit of 
their interest. But though party- 
men may very much rescm&le each 
other, yet 1 am persuaded that there 
is in the causes themselves enough 
whereon to found an essential dis- 
tinction ; and notwithstanding this 
distinction may not Coincide with 
any of those party differences which 
are denoted by names and badges, 
as whi£ and tory, green and orange, 
federalist and republican, and the 
like, yet I think it is in particular 
cases strongly enough marked to 
serve as a guide for the cooduct of 
individuals. 

I do not mean to assert that the 
characters of individuals always 
correspond with that of' the parties 

under which they are arranged . 

The side of opposition may be taken 
from motives as selfish as those of 

the defenders of usurped power 

from the mere design of occupying 
their places. Nor is it to be con- 
cealed, that a turbulent and discon- 
tented spirit, incapable of quiet -sub- 
mission to any authority whatever, 
a high degree of pride and self-con- 
ceit, or a disposition to wild and ex- 
travagant projects, occasionally ren- 
der men the general opposers of all 
existing instil u cions. On the other 
hand, those who act with a corrupt 
party are sometimes not aware of 
the nature and exteut of its profli- 
gacy, but from thoughtlessness and. 
a compliant disposition are led to 
join in measures contrary to the ge- 
neral tenor of their principles and 
conduct. But after these due excep- 
tions and allowances are made, a 
philosopher will recur to the great 
and universal laws oi cause and ef- 
fect, and confide in tlieir predomi- 
nant operation, however varied or 
modified by cir cumstances. He will 
know, th.it according to die train of 
ideas which habitually pass through 
a man’s mind, such will Anally be 
the prevailing hue and tincture of 
that iniud ;.«.Uiut arguments lounded 
on fraud, sophistry, disingenuous- 
ness, cr an arrogant contempt of 
the rigdLS of mankind, will iuhdiibiy 
cuitfcininate Uie meaium through 
wnicu they pass ; wluie die habit of 
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fhlr And free * discussion, and con- employ the prime of their exertions 
stant appeals to the noblest princi- in the service of the party they have 
pies of numai\ action, cannot but spontaneously joined, and reserve 
tend to clear and expand the mental only the dregs of life and reputation 
vision. As far as my experience for the work of prostitution. When 
reaches, I can confirm to you these Pultenev sunk from the hope and 
deductions of reason; and I do not darling of the nation, to the despised 
hesitate to assure you, that I never and insignificant earl of Bath, whom 
knew a man seriously engaged in did he dupe ?.~.himself and his pur* 
tile support of a narrow and unjust chasers. 

cause, whose mind was not propor- But I feel myself deviatinglnto a 
tionally warped and contracted, and dissertation on parties, when it was 
made capable of mean and dishonour- my purpose only to give a direction 
able conduct On the contrary, the to your sentiments and conduct with 
worthiest and most exalted charac- respect to them. Confining myself, 
ters I ever knew, have been those therefore, to this object, I shall make 
nurtured in the language and reason- the supposition, that, unbiassed as 
mgs of a liberal cause. you are by interest, you will not find 

Party has been said, by one who it difficult to discover which is the 
had much personal experience of it, preferable side, in most of those 
to be 44 the maxiness of many for the cases where you may be called upon 
gain of a few.” However just this to take a part. Certain systems of 
character may in most cases be, I power are fundamentally bad. They 
cannot discern that the charge of manifestly never had the public 
irrationality necessarily applies to good for their object. I'hey are 
all who take a part in public con- mere compacts of fraud and vio- 
tests. Men, indeed, who suffer them- lence, by which the rights of the 
selves to be hurried away by their many are sacrificed to the emolu- 
passions, or who, from ignorance of ment of the few. They abhor all 
mankind, entertain expectations discussion, and rely for their conti- 
which can never be realised, and nuance solely on the fears or preju- 
put implicit faith in the declarations dices of mankind. Concerning them, 
of every pretended zealot for their therefore, your judgment is not very 
own cause, will always be liable to likely to be misled. But, as I have 
run into violence and absurdity ; but already observed, to judge truly and 
they who are capable of making a candidly concerning the individuals 
sober estimate of the value or the who support such system's is not so 
thing contended for, and of the mo- easy a task. So great is the force 
tives and characters of the agents, of early associations on men’s minds, 
need not forfeit either their temper and so complicated are all questions 
or their good sense by even an ac- of fact and expedience in human 
_ live interference in party. Nor am affairs, that persons of the purest 
I convinced, that because the lead- intentions may be led to act in a 
ers may be knaves, the followers manner totally different from that 
must always be dupes and foois..... which you would conclude to lie the 
Suspected characters are often, on result of fair and impartial exami- 
cccount of their abilities, suffered to nation. 

take the lead in conducting an honest When, however, you find a man, 
cause ; and while they perform their not deficient in knowledge and en- 
parts with spirit and consistency, quiry, who, by studied sophistry, en- 
though it be but acting a part, they deavours to perplex where he must 
may deserve the public support and despair of con vincing....mis!eads from 
encouragement. Suppose them to be the true point of a question, and 
mercenaries, yet while they fight strives to wrap it in mysterious ob- 
the battle well, they are fairly en- scurity....who throws out malignant 
titled to their hire. Nothing is more insinuations .against the views and 
common, than that such characters principles of his opponents, and is 
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ever ready to supply the deficiency 
of argument by appeals to authority 
.—who, moreover, has a manifest in- 
terest in the side he has taken, and 
in all probability would not have 
concerned himself at all with the 
controversy, had it not been for 
such a motive ;—.when a man of this 
character falls in your way (and I 
fear you cannot walk far through 
life without such an occurrence) 
hesitate not to determine* w Hie ni- 
£er est’\— he is bad at heart...a nox- 
ious animal, to be shunned or crush- 
ed hs circumstances may dictate— 
The most candid man I ever knew, 
whose character as ifcell as name we 
both should be proud to inherit, 
could never speak without a mark- 
ed indignation of those who attempt- 
ed to stifle truths of which they were 
/ themselves persuaded, and to force 
down falsehoods which they knew to 
be such. There have been, and 
doubtless are, many Roman catho- 
lics, who have received their absurd 
and tyrannous system of faith with 
such a perfect conviction of its truth 
and importance, that they are pre- 
pared, with the best intentions, to 
use unwarrantable means for its sup- 
ort and propagation ; but Leo the 
'en th, who, amidst buffoons and 
panders, could say, u W hat a fine 
thing this fable of Christ has been 
to us !’* and then employ all the re- 
sources of imposture and persecution 
to maintain the papal power, was an 
unequivocal knave. 

I do not mean, however, to en- 
courage you to make use of hard 
words in controversy, nor, except in 
very clear cases, to give way to 
harsh opinions. And this leads me 
to w’arn you against that spirit of 
credulity, with resj>ect to persons 
and things, which is so distinguished 
a feature of party. This it is which 
has tilled our histories with so many 
slanders and absurdities, and which 
makes even the current topics of 
the day little more than a tissue of 
falsehoods and misrepresentations..— 
1 know party -men, of unblemished 
character for veracity in other 
points, after whom 1 should be loth 
to repeat even a probable story— 


PARTY IN POLITICS. 

While some are ensnared by m e r e 
credulity, others are still further 
misled by a spirit of exaggeration* 
which is not quite so innocent as the 
former, since it cannot be entirely 
acquitted of consciousness and de- 
sign. Both, however* proceed from 
the same rash and sanguine cast of 
temper, and a prepondef ancy of the 
imagination over the judgment 1 
think it is the Spectator that gives 
an account pf a person who used to 
make considerable gains by throw- 
ing himself in the way of these hasty 
people, in their paroxysms of party 
zeal, and offering them bets on the 
subject of their bold assertions. The 
loss of money, however, is the least 
evil such a disposition is liable to 
occasion. The loss of credit, even 
among those of the same party, and 
a plentiful stock of false and distort- 
ed ideas durably impressed on the 
mind, are more serious mischiefs. 
It is, indeed, this propensity to weak 
belief that has thrown the chief ridi- 
cule upon party politicians, and ren- 
dered them such favourable subjects 
for satirical representation. One of 
the best correctives of this tendency 
is a strong conviction that men are 
always men, liable to all the variety 
of motive suited to their nature—, 
that complete folly and knavery are 

almost as rare as their opposites 

and that wonders of all kinds are 
great improbabilities. 

I shall close my admonitions by a 
caution against the littleness at a 
party spirit. As the essence of aU 
party is division, its natural effect is 
to narow our ideas, and fix our at- 
tention on parts rather than on 
wholes. A tide, a badge, a dress* 
and various other little things, are 
apt to swell into importance, in our 
imaginations, and to occupy the 

g lace of higher and nobler objects. 

ome party differences are in their 
own nature so insignificant that eve- 
ry thing belonging to them must 
necessarily be petty and trivial. But 
even in those grand contests which 
turn upon points materially connect- 
ed with the happiness of mankind* 
vulgar minds are usually more en- 
gaged by the names of die leaders*- 
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and the banners under which they 
march, than by the cause. I 'think, 
however, that the stronger wnse of 
the present age has in a considera- 
ble degree corrected this error, and 
that the folly and favouritism of 
party have much abated. It may, 
tn consequence, have become more 
stern and intractable ; but if we are 
to contend at all, let it be about 
principles rather than persons, and 
with the spirit of men, rather than 
ef children. It is true philosophy 
alone which can elevate the mind 
above fcll that is low and debasing ; 
and opposite as the characters of 
philosophy and party have usually 
appeared, I despair not of their 
onion in one breast 


ON TELESCOPES. 

THE best telescopes, such as 
Herschell’s, enable the eye to see 
near forty times farther than the 
naked eye can do, but optic glasses 
are of two kinds ; one brings the 
object apparently nearer by ntagni* 
fymg it ; another penetrates fur- 
ther than the naked eye without 
magnifying ; these are what' are 
called night glasses, and penetrate 
six or seven times farther than the 
natural eye ; and the great advan- 
tages of Herschell’s telescopes arise 
from their combining the penetrat- 
ing and magnifying power. In some 
circumstances these powers inter- 
fere with each other ; and even the 
magnifying power has its limits, 
since, by extending it too for, obscu- 
rity ensues from magnifying the 
medium. In some nights, when 
the air is foil of vapour, but not in 
the vesicular state, there are scarce- 
ly any limits to the magnifying pow- 
er. The penetrating power may 
also be greatly extended A forty- 
feet reflector’ advances to 191.69, 
but k is possible to extend this pow- 
er so for as 500. Even with this 
reflector, allowing a star of the 
seventh magnitude to be visible to 
the unassisted eve, this telescope 
will show stars of the 1342d magni- 


tude ; but, when assisted by the 
united lustre of sidereal systems, it 
will penetrate 11$ millions of mil- 
lions of millions of miles, exceeding 
300,000 times, the distance of the 
nearest fixed star ! The range of 
such a telesco]>e must be of course 
extensive beyond imagination, and 
to examine these immense distances 
there are few favourable hours. 


DEATH. 

HOW very lktie is to be decided 
respecting the characters of men 
from the last moments of their lives! 
Many pious aud good persons have 
left the world in agonies and ter- 
rors, whilst many vicious and disso- 
lute men have died with great calm- 
ness. Pericles, of alt men perhhps 
the least superstitious, and who, 
during a long and active life, hid * 
ever appeared to be master of him- 
self, on his death-bed showed a friend 
a charm that had been put upon his 
breast. w See,” said he, u to what 
1 am come ; the women have made 
me do this.” Patru was desired by 
the great Bousset, on his death-bed, 
to undeceive the world respecting 
some free opinions he was supposed 
to have entertained. “ Ah, mon 
seigneur,” replied he, u dans les 
derniers moments, on parle le plus 
souvent par foiblesse ou par Vanit4.” 


RABIES F ELINA. 

AMONG the Garrows, a Hindoo 
tribe of savages, a madness exists, 
which they call transformation into 
a tiger, from the person, who is af- 
flicted with this milady, walking 
about like that animal, shunning all 
society. It is s#d, that on their be- 
ing first seized with this complaint, 
they tear their hair, and the rings 
from their ears, with such force as 
to break the lobe. It is supposed to 
be occasioned by a medicine applied 
to the forehead ; but i endeavoured, 
says a learned traveller, to procure 
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some of the medicine thus used with- 
out effect ; I imagine it rather to be 
created by frequent intoxications, as 
the malady gees eff in the course 
of a week or a fortnight ; during 
the time the person i, » n this state, 
it is with the utmost clifficultv he is 
made to eat and dripk. I question- 
ed a man who had thus been afflict- 
ed as to the manner of his being 
seh-cd, and he told me he only felt 
a giddiness, without any pain, and 
tl n forwards he did not know 
what happened to him. 


W’ELSH FAIRIES DESCRIBED. 

THE Roman cavern, in Llanv- 
myi.erh hill, called Ogo, has l>een 
long notec 1 as the residence of a clan 
of the fairy tri 1 *?, of whom the vil- 
lagers reh te nrtny surprising and 
4 mischievous tricks. They have 
• listened at the mouth of the cave, 
and have sometimes even heard 
them in conversation, but always in 
such low w’hisjKrs that their words 
have never been distinguishable. 
The stream that run?, across it is 
celebrated os being the place in 
■which they have l>ccn heart! to wash 
their clothes, and do several other 
kinds of worlt. 

These busy little folk seem to be 
somewhat allied to what are called 
knockers, which by the Welsh are 
believer/ to be a species of aerial 
beii.gs, that arc heard under ground 
in or near mines, who by their 
noises direct the miners where to 
hnd a rich vein. The following 
extraordinary account of them is by 
Mr. Lewis Morris, a very learned 
and sensible man, and a person 
whose judgment is esteemed of 
reat weight, by every one who has 
een either acquainted w itli him or 
his writings. 9 

People who know very little of 
art or science, or the powers of na- 
ture, (which in other words, are the 
powers of the Author of nature) 
will laugh at us Cardiganshire 
miners, who maintain the existence 


of knockers in mines, a kind of good- 
natured inpalpable people, not to be 
seen, but heard, and who seem to us 
to work in the mines ; that is to say, 
they are types or forerunners of 
working in the mines, as dreams 
are of some accidents which happen 
to us. The barometer falls before 
rain or storms. If we did not know the 
construction of it, we shr*ild call it 
a kind of dream, that fbretels rain ; 
but we know it is natural, and pro- 
duced by natural means compre- 
hended by us. Now how are we 
sure, or any body sure, but that our 
dreams are produced bv the same 
natural means ? There is some faint 
resemblance of this in the sense of 
hearing ; the bird is killed before 
we hear the report of the gun. 
However this is, I must speak well 
of these knockers, for they have ac- 
tually stood my very good friends, 
w hether they are aerial beings, call- 
ed spirits, or whether they are a 
people made of matter, not to be felt 
by our gross bodies, as air and fire, 
and the like. 

Before the discovery of Esgair 
y- Mwyn mine, these little people, 
as we call them here, worked hard 
there day and night : and there are 
abundance of honest sober people 
who have heard them, and 9ome 
persons who have no notion of them, 
or of mines either ; but, after the 
discovery of the great ore, they 
were heard no more. 

V\ hen I began to work at Llwyn 
Lhvvd, tl;ey worked so fresh there 
for a considerable time, that they 
even frightened some young work- 
men out of the work. This was 
when we were driving levels, and 
before we had got any ore : but 
when we came to the ore, they then 
gave over, and 1 heard no more 
talk of ttiem. 

Our old miners are no more con- 
cerned at healing them blasting, 
brring holes, landing deads, Etc, 
than it they were some of their own 
people; and a single miner will stay 
m the work, in the dead of the night, 
without any man near him, and 
never think of any fear or harm 
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they will do him ; for they have a 
notion, that the knockers are of 
their own tribe and profession, and 
are a harmless people who mean 
well. Three or four miners together, 
shall hear them sometimes, bat if 
the miners stop to take notice of 
them, the knockers will also stop ; 
bul let the miners “go on at their own 
work, suppose it is boring, the 
knockers will go on as brisk as can 
be, in landing, blasting, or beating 
down the loose ; and they are al- 
ways heard a little from them before 
they came to the ore. 

These are odd assertions, but they 
are certainly facts, though we can- 
not, and do not pretend to account 
for them. -We have now very good 
ore at Llwyn Llwyd, where the 
knockers were heard to work, but 
have now yielded up the place, and 
are no more heard. Let who will 
laugh, we have the greatest reason 
to rejoice and thank the knockers, 
or rather God, who sends us these 
notices. 

An intelligent friend of mine in- 
forms me that these noises of the 
knockers, as they are called, have 
very lately been heard in the parish 
of Lianvihungel Ysgeiviog, in An- 
glesea, where they continued at dif- 
ferent intervals for % some weeks. 
In accounting for these noises it has* 
been observed, that they probably 
proceeded either from the echo of 
the miners at work, or from the 
dropping of water ; but these seem 
by no means sufficient, if ^lr. Mor- 
ris’s assertion be true, that while 
the miners are going on with one 
kind of work they are going on with 
another, while, for instance, as he 
says, the miners are boring, they 
are blasting, the former ctruiuly 
cannot be true, and the blasting en- 
tirely puts the latter conjecture 
out of the question, for the droppings 
of water could never produce any 
effect of that kind. As i am only 
acquainted with the subject from 
report, I am under the necessity of 
leavirg the elucidation of these ex- 
traordinary facts to some who have 
better opportunities of inquiring in- 
to them. 


SKETCH OF AN ITALIAN CITY. 

MATER A in the kingdom of 
Naples, is said to contain 14,000 in- 
habitants, amongst whom are seve- 
ral very rich and considerable fami- 
lies. But although the town is the 
seat of a tribuna), and the residence 
of a numerous clergy, there reigns, 
especially among the latter, an as- 
tonishing degree of ignorance ; and 
as for tne arts and sciences, no fa- 
vourable meution can be made of 
them. The people of Matera prin- 
cipally subsist by agriculture, and 
the breeding of horses, mules, sheep, 
and hogs. Bread, water, and wine, 
the three great necessaries of life, 
are in high perfection at this place ; 
and the two first are not inferior to 
any in the kingdom. The women, 
of the upper classes, are not without 
beauty ; but the common people are 
extremely ugly, ragged, and filthy, 
of a cruel and barbarous disposition, 
and so addicted to the most atro- 
cious 'crimes, that the prisons con- 
tinually swarm with' malefactors, 
deserving death in its severest 
forms. This is principally to be 
ascribed to the clouds of ignorance 
and darkness in which the province 
of Basilicata is still enveloped, and 
to the little care which has hitherto 
been taken to enlighten its inhabi- 
tants ; nor will they emerge from 
their present state of barbarism un- 
til they have better roads, more hu- 
mane barens, and more intelligent 
and upright governors. Much is 
here attributed to the misfortune of 
having had two successive presi- 
dents; whose character and conduct 
at length occasioned their r call: 
but 1 ascribe much more to the abo- 
minable filth so prevalent in this 
town, to the mode of living, and to 
the provisions; which, with the 
above reasons, have rendered the-.e 
people unworthy of the human term, 
and exposed them to oiw l iters and 
accidents, with whijh more reason- 
able beings seldom are ahlictcd. 
Without speaking of the number of 
cretins (although without g at res), 
and of those who are deformed from 
their birth, it is sufficient to mention 
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the Lupi Mannari, who, rushing out 
of their subterraneous holes during 
the night, send forth the most terri- 
fying howls, wallow in the mud, and 
in like heaps of tilth and ordure, and 
desperately attack such as chance 
to foil in their way. 

In the summer are seen a num- 
ber of men and women, called 
Tarantulati, who, decked out in viue- 
leaves and red ribbons, are suffered 
to dance unmolested about the 
streets. 

Finally, a disease called the mo- 
nacello, or l^ncube, is here very 
common amongst men and women, 
who are delivered over to exorcism, 
and other impositions of the priests. 
All these maladits are usually pre- 
ceded by a profound melancholy, 
and are caused not so much by the 
heat of the climate, as by the rooce 
of life, and the nature of the diet 
prevalent in this part of the country. 
The excessive use of sak and ran- 
cid pork, the uncleanliness in the 
houses, and in the dark and humid 
ca\erns, and the evaporations from 
the open privies, and hills of filth 
and ordure that are lett iu the 
streets, are the physical causes of 
the^e melancholy disorders, which 
generally terminate in die most 
dreadful maimer. To fill up the 
measure oi misfortune, there is uo 
to'erabie physician or surgeon 
throughout the couutry, and 1 ad- 
vise no one to sufier a tooth to be 
drawn there, unless he chooses also 
to risk the fracture ot his jaw. 


OF THE EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCA- 
NOES OF THE UNI 1 ED STATES. 

* 

By Volnry . 

THOUGH North America has 
only been known about two centu- 
ries^ this period, so brief in the an- 
nals of nature, has supplied us with 
numerous proofs, that earthquakes 
have been violent and frequent 
throughout this region, in former 
ages, and that they have occasioned 


those subversions, of which the mari- 
time country affords continual and 
striking indications. If we ascend 
merely to the year 1628, when the 
first English colonists arrived, and 
deduce evehts down to 1782. a course 
of 154 years, says Mr. Williams, 
we shall find mention made of forty- 
five earthquakes. His enquiries h^ye 
established the fallowing general 
facts: 

u That these earthquakes are de- 
noted by a noise, resembling titat of 
a high wind, or that sound which is 
produced by a chimney on fire. That 
they throw down the chimney tops, 
and sometimes , even houses them- 
selves : that they have made doors 
and windows rattle, and leave weds, 
and even many rivers dry ; that they 
make the waters turbid, and give 
them a fetid smell of liver of sulphur ; 
that they throw up sand from rents 
in the earth, which has the same 
odour $ that their tremors appear to 
flow from internal fire, which pushes 
the earth upwards, in a line general- 
ly running from north-west to south- 
east, in the course of the Merrimack 
river, extending southward to the 
Po tow mack, and north to the 8t. 
Laurence, particularly affecting the 
directiou of Lake Ontario.” 

Some particulars in this writer’s 
details have a striking agreement 
with the appearances which I have 
already enlarged upon. The odour 
of liver of sulphur (or amtuon iacal 
sulphure) with which the water and 
sand are impregnate/!, exuding from 
the earth, in huge Crevices or rifts, 
is supplied by tlie strata of schistus, 
which we see, under a calcareous su- 
perstratum, at Niagara, and which, 
when exposed to the heat, exhales 
a strong sulphureous vapour. 

This schistous stratum is found in 
the channel of the Hudson, and ap- 
pears, in many places, in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, among sand 
stone and granite. There is reason 
to believe that it prevails all round 
Ontario, and under Lake Erie, and 
consequently that it forms one of the 
great layers of the country, where 
earthquakes have their principal 
focus. 
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The line of this^ubterranean fire 
runs north-west and south-east, af- 
fecting strongly the direction of the 
sea and the Lake Ontario. This 
bias or tendency is the more re- 
markable, considering the singular 
structure of the lake. The other 
lakes, notwithstanding their great 
extent, have no great depth. Erie is 
never more than 100 or 120 feet 
deep. Lake Superior is easily fa- , 
thomed, in several places. Ontario, 
on the contrary, is, in general, very 
deep, exceeding 250 feet, and, in 
many places, sonnded ineffectually 
with a line of 500 feet This vast 
depth is sometimes discovered near 
the shore. From these circumstan- 
ces, the inference' is clear, that the 
bed of the lake is the crater of an 
extinguished volcano. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the many 
volcanic substances found upon its 
shores, and of which skilful eyes 
would, no doubt, discover many other 
specimens ; by the shape of the great 
ledge or cliff which forms an almost 
circular border to the lake, and 
which every where evinces, to re- 
flecting observers, that the fiat of 
Niagara once extended to the midst 
of this lake, and that it has been 
broken up and engulphed by the ac- 
tion of a volcano. 

The existence of this furnace 
agrees with all the traces of earth- 
quakes hitherto mentioned ; and these 
two agents, which we here find uni- 
ted, prove at once the existence of 
subterranean f\res, at a great but 
unknown depth beneath the surface, 
and explain that confusion in which 
the strata of the Atlantic or mari- 
time region is at present found. It 
likewise explains why the calcare- 
ous, and even the granitic strata, 
have so great an inclination as be- 
tween 45 and 80 degrees, their shat- 
tered masses being heaped together 
in the pits or chasms formed by 
great explosions. It is to this breach 
m the bed of isinglass that the little 
Cataracts are owing ; and this fact 
shows us, that this secret combustion 
extended, beyond the Potowmack, as 
liar south as this bank itselfi 
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There doubtless some commu- 
nication between this bank of talc 
and that of the Antilles. 

I have already observed, that no 
trace of earthquakes is to be found 
in the western country ; that the In- 
dian languages contain no word cor- 
responding with this phenomenon : 

I may add, from the authority of 
Dr. Barton, that they no longer have 
in use a name equivalent to volcano, 
of which they can perceive no ves- 
tiges amidst the lake, but of which 
there are numerous remains on the 
Allegheny. I was informed at De- 
troit, that the northern Indians re- 
late a story of a mountain, some- 
where far inland, which sometimes 
throws out smoke ; but the report 
wants a surer foundation. 

YV'e may reasonably hope, that, in 
process of time, learacd associations 
may take place, in the United States, 
who may employ, in geological in- 
vestigation, more steadfast and ex- 
perienced means, and thus make 
greater discoveries, than it is possi- 
ble for single travellers to accom- 
plish. 

Such investigations cannot fail to 
furnish new and valuable materials 
for the history of the globe, and will 
tend to confirm the conjecture of 
some naturalists, which I have like- 
wise adopted, that North America 
has emerged from the sea, at a later 
period than South America, or the 
greater part of the eastern continent 
These waters, whether fresh or sa- 
line, fluvial or marine, once covered 
the surface of this globe, to a greater 
height than that of the most elevated 
ridges, and for so long a time as to 
dissolve all these matters, which 
were chTystalised after their evapo- 
ration or subsiding. 

f 


ANECDOTES OF PUTNAM. 

IN the year 1739, Putnam re- 
moved from Salem to Pomfret, an 
inland fertile town in Connecticut, 
forty miles east of Hartford. Having 
here purchased a considerable tract 
6 
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of land, he applied himself success- 
fully to agriculture. 

The first years, on a new farm, 
are not, however, exempt from dis- 
asters and disappointments, which 
can only be remedied by stubborn 
and patient industry. Our former, 
sufficiently occupied in building a 
house and bam, felling woods, mak- 
ing fences, sowing grain, planting 
orchards, and taking care of his 
stock, haid to .encounter, in turn, the 
calamities occasioned by drought in 
summer, blast in harvest, loss of 
cattle in winter, and the desolation 
of his sheep-fold by wolves. In one 
night he had seventy fine sheep and 
goats killed, besides many lambs and 
kids wounded. This havock was 
committed by a she -wolf, which, 
with her annual whelps, had for 
several years infested, the vicinity..... 
The young were commonly destroyed 
by the vigilance of the hunters, but 
the old one was too sagacious to 
come within reach of gun-shot : upon 
being closely pursued, she would ge- 
nerally fly to the western woods, and 
return the next winter with another 
litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became such 
an intolerable nuisance that Mr. Put- 
nam entered into a combination with 
five of his neighbours to hunt alter- 
nately until they could destroy her. 
Two, by rotation, were to be con- 
stantly in pursuit. It was known, 
that, having lost the toes from one 
foot, by a steel-trap, she made one 
track shorter than the other. By 
this vestige the pursuers recognized, 
in a light snow, the route of this 
pernicious animal. Having followed 
her to Connecticut river, and found 
she had turned back in a direct 
course towards Pom fret, they imme- 
diately returned, ^id by ten o’clock 
the next morning the blood-hounds 
had driven her into a den, about 
three miles distant from the house of 
Mr. Putnam. The people soon col- 
lected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, 
and sulphur, to attack the common 
enemy. With this apparatus, seve- 
ral unsuccessful efforts were made to 
force her from the den. The hounds 
^me back badly wounded, and re- 


fused to return. The smoke of blaz- 
ing straw h;^l no effect ; nor did the 
fumes of burnt brimstone, with 
which the cavern was filled, compel 
her to quit the retirement. Wearied 
with such fruitless attempts (which 
had brought the time to ten o'clock 
at night) Mr. Putnam tried once 
more to make his dog enter, but in 
vain. He proposed to his negro man 
to go down into the cavern and shoot 
the wolfs the negro declined the ha- 
zardous service. Then it was that 
the master, angry at the disappoint- 
ment, and declaring that he was 
ashamed to have a coward in hia 
family, resolved himself to destroy 
the ferocious beast, lest he should 
escape though some unknown fissure 
of the rock. His neighbours strongly 
remonstrated against the perilous 
enterprise ; but he, knowing that 
wild animals were intimidated by 
fire, and having provided several 
strips of birch-bark, the only com- 
bustible material which he could ob- 
tain that would afford light in this 
deep and darksome cave, prepared 
for nis descent Having, accordingly, 
divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope 
fastened round his legs, by which he 
might be pulled back, at a concerted 
signal, he entered head foremost, with 
the blazing torch in his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the 
east side of a very high ledge of 
rocks, is about two feet square ; 
from thence it descends obliquely 
fifteen feet, then running horizon- 
tally about ten more, it ascends gra- 
dually sixteen feet towards its ter- 
mination. The sides of this subter- 
raneous* cavity are composed of 
smooth and solid rocks, which seem 
to have been divided from each 
other by some former earthquake. 
The top and bottom are also of stone, 
and the entrance, in winter, being 
covered with ice, is exceedingly 
slippery. It is in no place high 
enough for a man to raise himself 
upright, nor in any part more than 
three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the 
horizontal part of the den, the most 
terrify hig darkness appeared in front 
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of the dim circle of light afforded by 
his torch. It was silent as the house 
of death. None but monsters of the 
desart had ever before explored this 
solitary mansion of horror. He, cau- 
tiously proceeding onward, came to 
the ascent, which he slowly mounted 
on his hands and knees, until he 
discovered the glaring eye-balls of 
the wolf^ who was sitting at the ex- 
tremity of the cavern. Startled at the 
sight of fire, she gnashed her teeth, 
and gave a sullen growl. As soon as 
he had made the necessary disco- 
very, he kicked the rope as a signal 
for pulling him out The people at 
the mouth of the den, who had lis- 
tened with painful anxiety, hearing 
the growling of the wolf, and sup- 
posing their friend to be in the most 
imminent danger, drew him forth 
with such celerity that his shirt was 
stripped over his head, and his skin 
severely lacerated. After he had 
adjusted his clothes, and loaded his 
gun with nine buck-shot holding a 
torch in one hand, and the musket 
in the other, he descended the se- 
cond time. When he drew nearer 
than before, the wolf, assuming a 
still more fierce and terrible appear- 
ance, howling, rolling her eyes, 
snapping her teeth, and dropping 
her head between her legs, was 
evidently in the attitude, and on the 
poiht of springing at him. At the 
critical instant he levelled and fired 
at her head. Stunned with the shock, 
and suffocated with (he smoke, he 
immediately found himself drawn 
out of the cave. But having refresh- 
ed himself, and permitted the smoke 
to dissipate, he went down the third 
time. Once more he came within 
sight of the wolf, who appearing 
very passive, he applied the torch to 
her nose ; and perceiving her dead, 
he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope (still tied round his 
legs) the people above, with no 
small exultation, dragged them both 
out together. 

Few are so ignorant of war, as not 
to know, that military adventures in 
the night are always extremely lia- 
ble to accidents. Captain Putnam 
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having been commanded to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s camp at the 
Ovens, near Ticonderoga, took the 
brave lieutenant Robert Durkee as 
his companion. In attempting to ex- 
ecute these orders, he narrowly 
missed being taken himself in the 
first instance, and killing his friend . 
in the second. It was customary for 
the British and provincial troops to 
place their fires round their camp, 
which frequently exposed them to 
the enemy’s scouts and patroles. A 
contrary practice, (hen unknown in 
the' English army, prevailed among 
the French and Indians. The plan 
was much more rational ; they kept 
their fires in the centre, lodged their 
men circularly at a distance, and 
posted their centinels in the sur- 
rounding darkness. Our partizans 
approached the camp, and supposing 
the centries were within the circle 
of fires, crept upon their hands and 
knees with the greatest possible cau- 
tion, until, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found themselves in the 
thickest of the enemy. The centi- 
nels, discovering them, fired, and 
slightly wounded Durkee in the thigh. 
He and Putnam had no. alternative. 
They fled. The latter being foremost, 
and scarcely able to see his hand be- 
fore him, soon plunged into a clay- 
pit. Durkee, almost at the identical 
moment, came tumbling after. Put- 
nam, by no means pleased at finding 
a companion, and believing him to 
be one of the enemy, lifted his toma- 
hawk to give the deadly blow, when 
Durkee, who had followed so closely 
as to know him, enquired whether 
he had escaped unhurt. Captain Put- 
nam, instantly recognizing the voice, 
dropped his weapon ; and both, 
springing from the pit, made good 
their retreat to the neighbouring 
ledges, amidst a shower of random 
shot. There they betook themselves 
to a large log, by the side of which 
they lodged the remainder of the 
night. Before they lay down, cap- 
tain Putnam said he had a little rum 
in his canteen, which could never be 
more acceptable or necessary ; but, 
on examining the canteen, which 
hung under his arm, he found the 
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enemy had pierced it with their 
balls, and that there was not a drop 
cf liquor left. The next day he found 
fourteen bullet holes in his blanket. 

In the month of August five hun- 
dred men were employed, under the 
orders of majors Rogers and Put- 
nam, to watch the motions of the 
enemy near Ticonderdga. At South 
Bay they separated the party into 
two equal divisions, and Rogers took 
a position on Wood-Creek, twelve 
miles distant from Putnam. 

Upon being, some time after- 
wards, discovered, they formed a re- 
union, and concerted measures for 
returning to Fort Edward. Their 
march through the woods was in 
three divisions by files: the right 
commanded by Rogers, the left by 
Putnam, and the centre by captain 
D’EIL The first night they encamp- 
ed on the banks of Clear River, 
about a mile from old Fort Ann, 
which had been formerly built by 
general Nicholson. Next morning 
major Rogers, and a British officer, 
named Irwin, iucautiouslv suffered 
themselves, from a spirit of false 
emulation, to be engaged in firing at 
a mark. Nothing could have been 
more repugnant to the military prin- 
ciples of Putnam than such conduct, 
or reprobated by him in more point- 
ed terms. As soon as the heavy dew 
which had tailed the preceding night 
would permit, the detachment moved 
in cne body, Putman being in front, 
D’Ell in centre, and Rogers in the 
rear. The impervious growth of 
shrubs and under-brush that had 
sprung up, where the land had been 
partially cleared some years bfcfore, 
occasioned this change in the order 
of march. At the moment of mo\ ing, 
the famous French par tizan Molang, 
who had been sent with five hundred 
men to intercept our party, was not 
more than cne uiile and a half dis- 
tant from them. Ha\ ing heard the 
firing, he hastened to lay an ambus- 
cade precisely in that part of the 
wood most favourable to his project 
Major Putnam was just emerging 
r vom the thicket, into the common 

*st, when the enemy rose, aud 


with discordant yells and whoops, 
commenced an attack upon the right 
of his division. Surprised, but un- 
dismayed, Putnam halted, returned 
the fire, and passed the word for the 
other divisions to advance for his 
support I) ’Ell came. The action, 
though widely scattered, and prin- 
cipally fought between man and 
man, soon grew general and in- 
tensely warm. It would be as dif- 
ficult as useless to describe this 
irregular and ferocious mode of 
fighting. Rogers came not up ; but, 
as he declared afterwards, formed 
a circular file between our party 
and Wood creek, to prevent their 
being taken in rear or enfiladed. 
Successful as he commonly was, his 
conduct did not alwas pass without 
unfavourable imputation. Notwith- 
standing, it .was a current saying in 
the camp , u that Rogers always aent y 
but Putnam led his men to action,” 
yet, in justice, it ought to be remark- 
ed here, that the latter has never 
been known, in relating the story of 
tliis day’s disaster, to affix any stig- 
ma upon the conduct of the former. 

Major Putnam perceiving it would 
be impracticable to cross the creek, 
determined to maintain his ground. 
Inspired by his example, the officers 
and men behaved with great brave- 
ry ; sometimes they fought aggre- 
gately in open view, and sometimes 
individually under cover ; taking 
aim from behind the bodies of trees, 
and acting in a manner independent 
of each other. For himself, having 
discharged his fiizee several times, 
at length it missed fire, while the 
muzzle was pressed against the 
breast of a large and well-propor- 
tioned savage. This warrior , avail- 
ing himself of the indefensible atti- 
tude of his adversary, with a 
tremendous war-whoop, sprang for- 
ward, with his lifted hatchet, and 
compelled him to surrender ; and 
having disarmed and bound him fast 
to a tree, returned to the battle. 

The iutrepid captains D’Ell and 
Harman, who now commanded, 
were forced to give ground for a 
little distance ; the savages, conceiv- 
ing this to be the certain harbinger 
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•f victory, rushed impetuously on, 
with dreadful and redoubled cries. 
But our two partizans, collecting a 
handful of brave men, gave the pur- 
suers so warm a reception as to 
oblige them, in turn, to retreat a 
little beyond the spot at which the 
action had commenced. Here they 
made a stand. This change of 
ground occasioned the tree to which 
Putnam was tied to be directly be- 
tween the fire of the two parties. 
Human imagination can hardly 
figure to itself a more deplorable 
situation. The balls flew incessantly 
from either side, many struck the 
tree, while some passed through the 
sleeves and skirts of his coat In 
this state of jeopardy, unable to 
move his body, to stir his limbs, or 
even to incline his head, he remain- 
ed more than an hour. So equally 
balanced, and so obstinate was the 
fight! At one moment, while the 
battle swerved in favour of the ene- 
my, a young savage chose an odd 
way of discovering his humour. He 
found Putnam bound. He might 
have dispatched him at a blow ; but 
he loved better to excite the terrors 
of the prisoner, by hurling a toma- 
hawk at his head, or rather it should 
seem his object was to see how near 
he could throw it without touching 
him ; the weapon struck in the tree 
a number of times at a hair’s breadth 
distance from the mark. When the 
Indian had finished his amusement, 
a French bas-officer, a much more 
inveterate savage by nature, though 
descended from so humane and po- 
lished a nation, perceiving Putnam, 
came up to him, and, levelling a 
fiizee within a foot of his breast, at- 
tempted to discharge it~.it missed 
fire. Ineffectually did the intended 
victim solicit the treatment due to his 
situation, by repeating that he was a 

P risoner of war. The degenerate 

renchman did not understand the 
language of honour or of nature : 
deaf to their voice, and dead to sen- 
sibility, he violently and repeatedly 
pushed the muzzle of his gun against 
Putnam’s ribs, and finally gave him 
a cruel blow on the jaw with the 
butt of his piece. Aftef* this das-' 
tardly deed he left him. 
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At length the active intrepidity 
of D’Ell and Harman*, seconded by 
the persevering valour of their fol- 
lowers, prevailed. They drove from 
the field the enemy, who left about 
ninety dead behind them. As they 
were retiring, Putnam was untied 
by the Indian who had made him 
prisoner, and whom he afterwards 
called master. Having been con- 
ducted for some distance from the 
place of action, he was stripped of 
his coat, vest, stockings, and shoes ; 
loaded with as many of the packs of 
the wounded as Could be piled upon 
him ; strongly pinioned, and his 
wrists tied as closely together a* 
they could be pulled with a cord* 
After he had marched, through no 
plea&mt paths, in this painful man- 
ner, for many a tedious mile, the 
party (who were excessively fa- 
tigued) halted to breathe. * His 
hands were now immoderately swel- 
led from the tightness of the liga- 
ture ; and the pain had become 
intolerable. His feet were so much 
scratched that the blood dropped 
fast from them. Exhausted with 
bearing a burden above his strength* 
and frantic with torments exquisite 
beyond endurance, he entreated the 
Irish interpreter to implore, as the 
last and only grace he desired of the 
savages, that they would knock him 
on the head and take his scalp at 
once, or loose his hands. A French 
officer instantly interposing, ordered 
his hands to be unbound, and some 
of the packs to be taken off. By this 
time the Indian who captured him, 
and had been absent with the wound- 
ed, coming up, gave him a pair of 
mocasons, and expressed great in- 
dignation at the unworthy treatment 
his prisoner had suffered. 

That savage chief again returned 
to the care of the wounded, and the 
Indians, about two hundred in num- 
ber, went before the rest of the 
party to the place where the whole 
were that night to encamp. They 
took with them major Putnam, on 
whom, besides innumerable other 

* This worthy officer is still living at 
Marlborough, in tne state of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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outrages, they had the barbarity to 
inflict a deep wound with a toma- 
hawk in the left cheek. His suffer- 
ings were in this place to be con- 
summated. A scene of horror, infi- 
nitely greater than had ever met his 
eyes before was now preparing. It 
was determined to roast him alive. 
For this purpose they led him into a 
dark forest, stripped him naked, 
bound him to a tree, and piled dry 
brush, with other fuel, at a small 
distance, in a circle, round him. 
They accompanied their labours, as 
if for his funeral dirge, with screams 
and sounds inimitable but by savage 
voices. Then they set the piles on 
fire. A sudden shower damped the 
rising flame. Still they strove to 
kindle it, until, at last, the blaze 
Tan fiercely round the circle. Ma- 
jor Putnam soon began to feel the 
scorching heat. His hands were so 
tied that he could move his body. 
He often shifted sides as the fire 
approached. This sight, at the 
very idea of which all but savages 
must shudder, afforded the highest 
diversion to his inhuman tormen- 
tors, who demonstrated the delirium 
of their joy by correspondent yells, 
dances, and gesticulations. He saw 
clearly that his final -hour was ine- 
vitably come. He summoned all 
his resolution, and composed his 
mind, as far as the circumstances 
could admit, to bid an eternal fare- 
well to all he held most dear. To 
quit the world would scarcely have 
cost one single pang, but for the 
idea of home, but for the remem- 
brance of domestic endearments, of 
the affectionate partner of his soul, 
and of their beloved offspring. His 
thought was ultimately fixed on a 
happier state of existence, beyond 
the tortures he was beginning to 
endure. The bitterness of death, 
even of that death which is accom- 
panied with the keenest agonies, 
■was in a manner past..mature, with 
a feeble struggle, was quitting its 
last hold on sublunary things, when 
"* ~ch officer rushed through the 
pened a way by scattering 
g brands, and unbound the 
It was Moiang himself 


to whom a savage, unwilling to see 
another human sacrifice immolated, 
had run and communicated the tid- 
ings. That commandant spurned 
and severely reprimanded the bar- 
barians, whose nocturnal powwas 
and hellish orgies he suddenly end- 
ed. Putnam did not want for feeling 
or gratitude. The French com- 
mander, fearing to trust him alone 
with them, remained until he could 
deliver him in safety into the hands 
of his master. 

The savage approached his pri- 
soner kindly, and seemed to treat 
him with particular affection. He 
offered him some hard biscuit ; but 
finding that he could not chew them, 
on account of the Wow he had re- 
ceived from the Frenchman, this 
more humane savage soaked some 
of the biscuit in water, and made 
him suck the pulp-like part De- 
termined, however, not to lose his 
captive, (the refreshment being 
finished) he took the mocasons 
from his feet, and tied them to one 
of his wrists ; then directing him to 
lie down on his back, upon the bare 
ground, he stretched one arm to its 
mil length, and bound it fast to a 
young tree, the other arm was ex- 
tended and bound in the same man- 
ner, his legs were stretched apart 
and fastened to two saplings. Then 
a number of tall, but slender poles 
were cut down, which, with some 
long bushes, were laid across his 
body from head to foot ; on each 
side lay as many Indians as could 
conveniently find lodging, in order 
to prevent the possibility of, his es- 
cape. In this disagreeable and pain- 
ful posture he remained until morn- 
ing. During this night, the longest 
and most dreary conceivable, our 
hero used to relate that he felt a 
ray of cheerfulness come casually 
across his mind, and could not even 
refrain from smiling when he re- 
flected on this ludicrous groupe for 
a painter, of which he himself was 
the principle figure. 1 

The next day he was allowed his 
blanket and mocasons, 'and permit- 
ted to march without carrying any 
pack, or receiving any mailt. To 
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allay his extreme hunger, a little 
bear's meat was given, which he 
sucked through his teeth. At night 
the party arrived at Ticonderoga, 
and the prisoner was placed under 
the care of a French guard. The 
savages, who had been prevented 
from glutting their diabolical thirst 
for blood, took other opportunity of 
manifesting their malevolence for 
the disappointment, by horrid gri- 
maces and angry gestures ; but they 
were suffered no more to offer vio- 
lence or personal indignity to him. 

After having been examined by 
the marquis de Montcalm, major 
Putnam was conducted to Montreal, 
by a French officer, who treated 
him with the greatest indulgence 
and humanity. 


STORY OF MRS. HOWE. 

AT the house of colonel Schuyler, 
major Putnam became acquainted 
with Mrs. Howe, a fair captive, 
whose history would not be read 
without emotion, if it could be writ- 
ten in the same affecting manner in 
which I have often heard it told — 
She was still young and handsome 
herself, though she had two daugh- 
ters of marriageable age. Distress,, 
which had taken somewhat from the 
original redundancy of her bloom, 
and added a softening paleness to 
her cheeks, rendered her appear- 
ance the more engaging. Her face, 
that seemed to have been formed for 
the assemblage of dimples and 
smiles, was clouded with care. The 
natural sweetness was not, however, 
soured by despondency and petu- 
lance, but chastened by humility and 
resignation. This mild daughter of 
sorrow looked as if she had known 
the day of prosperity, when serenity 
and gladness of soul were the inmates 
of her bosom. That day was past, 
and the once lively features now as- 
sumed a tender melancholy, which 
witnessed her irreparable loss. She 
needed not the customary weeds of 
mourning, or the fallacious pageant- 
ry of woej to prove her widowed 


state. She was in that stage of af- 
fliction when the excess is so far 
abated as to permit the subject to be 
drawn into conversation, without 
opening the wound afresh. It is then 
rather a source of pleasure than pain 
to dwell upon the circumstances in 
narration. Every thing conspired to 
make her story interesting. Her 
first husband had been killed and 
scalped by the Indians some years 
before. By an unexpected assault, 
in 1756, upon Fort Dummer, where 
she then happened to be present 
with Mr. Howe, her second husband, 
the savages carried the fort, mur- 
dered the greater part oFthe garri- 
son, mangled in death her husband, 
and led her away with seven chil- 
dren into captivity., She was for 
some months kept with diem ; and 
during their rambles she was fre- 
quently on the point of perishing 
with hunger, and as often subjected 
to hardships seemingly intolerable 
to one of so delicate a frame. Some 
time after the career of her miseries 
began, the Indians selected a couple 
of their young men to marry her 
daughters. The fright and disgust 
which the intelligence of this inten- 
tion occasioned to these poor young 
creatures, added infinitely to the 
sorrows and perplexities of their 
frantic mother. To prevent the ha- 
ted connection, all the activity of 
female resource was called into ex- 
ertion. She found an opportunity of 
conveying to the governor a petition, 
that her daughters might be received 
into a convent for the sake of secur- 
ing the salvation of their souls. Hap- 
pily the pious fraud succeeded. 

About the same time the savages 
separated, and carried off her other 
five children into different tribes..... 
She was ransomed by an elderly 
French officer for four hundred li- 
vres. Of no avail were the crie3 of 
this tender mother....a mother deso- 
lated by the loss of her children, 
who were thus torn from her fond 
embraces, and removed many hun- 
dred miles from each other, into the 
utmost recesses of Canada. With 
them (could they have been kept 
together) she would most willingly 
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have wandered to the extremities 
of the world, and accepted as a de- 
sirable portion the cruel lot of sla- 
very for life. But she was precluded 
from the sweet hope of ever be- 
holding them again. The insuffer- 
able pang of parting, and the idea 
of eternal separation, planted the 
arrows of despair deep in her soul. 
Though all the world was no better 
than a desert, and all its inhabitants 
were then indifferent to her, yet the 
loveliness of her appearance in sor- 
row had awakened affections which, 
in the aggravation of her troubles, 
were to become a new source of 
afflictions. 

The officer who bought her of the 
Indians had a son, who also held a 
commission, and resided with his 
father. During her continuance in 
the same house, at St John’s, the 
double attachment of the father and 
the son, rendered her situation ex- 
tremely distressing. It is true, the 
calmness of age delighted to gaze 
respectfully on her beauty ; but the 
impetuosity of youth was fired to 
madness by the sight of her charms. 
One day, the son, whose attentions 
had been long lavished upon her in 
▼ain, finding her alone in a cham- 
ber, forcibly seized her hand, and 
solemnly declared that he would 
now satiate the passion which she 
had so long refused to indulge. She 
.recurred to entreaties, struggles, 
and tears, those prevalent female 
weapons which the distraction of 
danger not less than the promptness 
of genius is wont to supply ; while 
he, in the delirium of vexation and 
desire, snatched a dagger, and swore 
he would put an end to her life if 
she persisted to struggle. Mrs. 
Howe, assuming the dignity of con- 
scious virtue, told him it was what 
she most aixleutly wished, and beg- 
ged him to plunge the poignard 
through her heart, since the mutual 
importunities and jealousies of such 
rivals had rendered her life, though 
innocent, more irksome and insup- 
portable than death itself. Struck 
with a momentary compunction, he 
~ed to relent, and relax his 
and she, availing herself of 


his irresolution, or absence of mind, 
escaped down the stairs. In her 
disordered state she told the whole 
transaction to his father, who di- 
rected her, in future, to sleep in a 
small lied at the foot of that in which 
his wife lodged. The affair soon 
reached the governor’s ears, and 
the young officer was shortly after- 
wards, sent on a tour of duty to De- 
troit 

This gave her a short respite ; but 
she dreaded his return, and the hu- 
miliating insults for which she might 
be reserved. Her children, too, 
were ever present to her melancho- 
ly mind. A stranger, a widow, a 
captive, she knew not where to ap- 
ply for relief. She had heard of the 
name of Schuyler....she was yet to 
learn, that it was only another ap- 
pellation for the friend of suffering 
humanity. As that excellent man 
was on his way from Quebec to the 
Jerseys, under a parole, for a limited 
time, she came, with feeble and 
trembling steps, to him. The same 
maternal passion which sometimes 
overcomes the timidity of nature in 
the birds, when plundered of their 
callow nestlings, emboldened her, 
notwithstanding her native diffi- 
dence, to disclose *those griefs which 
were ready to devour her in silence. 
While her delicate aspect was 
heightened to. a glowing blush, for 
fear of offending by an inexcusable 
importunity, or of transgressing the 
rules of propriety, by representing 
herself as being an objdct of admi- 
ration, she told, with artless sim- 
plicity, ail the story of her woes«... 
Colonel Schuyler, from that moment, 
became her protector, and endea- 
voured to procure her liberty. The 
person who purchased her from the 
savages, unwilling to part with so 
fair a purchase, demanded a thou- 
sand livres as her ransom. But 
colonel Schuyler, on his return to 
Quebec, obtained from the governor 
an order, in consequence of which 
Mrs. Howe was given up to him for 
four hundred livres; nor did his 
active goodness rest until every one 
of her five sons was restored to 
her. 
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Business having made it neces- 
sary that colonel Schuyler should 
precede the prisoners who were 
exchanged, he recommended the 
fair captive to the protection of his 
friend Putnam. She had just reco- 
vered from the meazles, when the 
party was preparing to set off for 
New -England By this time the 
young French officer had returned, 
with his passion rather increased 
than abated by* absence. He pur- 
sued her wheresoever she went, 
and, although he could make no ad- 
vances in her affection, he seemed 
resolved, by perseverance, to carry 
his point Mrs. Howe, terrified by 
his treatment, was obliged to keep 
constantly near major Putnam, who 
informed the young officer that he 
should protect that lady at the risk 
of his life. 

In the long march from captivity, 
through an inhospitable wilderness, 
encumbered with five small children, 
she suffered incredible hardships. 
Though endowed with masculine 
fortitude, she was truly feminine in 
strength, and must have fainted by 
the way, had it not been for the as- 
sistance of major Putnam. There 
were a thousand good offices which 
the helplessness of her condition 
demanded, and which the gentleness 
of his nature delighted to perform, 
lie assisted in leading her little 
ones, and In carrying them over the 
swampy grounds and runs of water, 
with which their course was fre- 
quently intersected. He mingled his 
own mess with that of the widow 


and the fatherless, and assisted them 
in supplying and preparing their 
provisions. Upon arming within 
the settlements, they experienced a 
reciprocal regret at separation, and 
were only consoled by the expecta- 
tion of soon mingling in the em- 
braces of their former acquaintances 
and dearest connections. 

After the conquest of Canada, in 
1760, she made a journey to Quebec, 
in order to bring back her two 
daughters, whom she had left in a 
convent She found one of them 
married to a French officer. The 
other having contracted a great 
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fondness for the religious sisterhood, 
with reluctance consented to leave 
them and return. 


THE VEAPOLITAW BAftOK. 

The following sketches will please those 
whose minds can overstep their own 
immediate circle and draw motives 
of contentment from the miseries of 
others. 

r fHE king represents a double 
person ; as sovereign of the whole 
nation, and as baron, or a private 
proprietor of lordships and estates. 
As it is the law of the country, that 
the crown is heir to all barons who 
leave no relations, but such as are 
beyond the third degree, possessions 
are continually foiling in to the king, 
who enjoys them with all the rights 
of a baron ; and it is painful to re- 
mark, that those estates go to decay 
as soon as they fall into the royal 
hands. 

The barons in the Terre di Lecce 
have, first, the criminal jurisdiction 
in their lordships, where they take 
cognizance of the whole process, 
and can condemn to death. The 
accused has indeed a power of mak- 
ing a variety of appeals; for he 
may first appeal to the tribunal of 
the lordship, of which however the 
judges are nominated by the lord ; 
and in some places there fo a pri- 
vilege that he may again appeal to 
any one judge to be Appointed by 
the baron in hb lordship. From the 
baronial tribunal he may appeal to 
the supreme tribunal of the pro- 
vince, which consists of the gover- 
nor, who has no vote, of the fiscal, 
the caporuota, the avocato del po- 
veri, and two lawyers. From 
thence the appeal lies to the vicaria 
at Naples, and finally to the royal 
council of state. No one will be 
surprized that the retainers of the 
law should find their account in this 
long succession of appeals, which 
exists also in civil causes, to the 
great impediment of justice. For 
there likewise the baron takes the 
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first cognizance, and has one or two 
appeals, which indeed only take 
place in affairs of small import; the 
rest following the same course as in 
criminal cases. 

The third baronial right is the 
tenth of every tliiug growing with- 
in the limits of his lordship. 

Fourthly : In every feudo or lord- 
ship, the baron has the exclusive 
right of possessing an oven, an oil- 
press, a null, a butcher’s shop, and 
an' inn ; and in some places, even 
the fountain is the property the 
baron ; and all these are let by auc- 
tion to the best bidder. 

Fifthly : Some barons are entitled 
to road and bridge money, although 
the former are the worst in the 
world, and the latter are in a roost 
dilapidated state. 

Lordships situated upon tlie sea- 
coast possess also various rights of 
anchorage^ salvage, fishery, and the 
like. 

Finally: Nearly all possess the 
privilege, invented during the bar- 
barous ages (and here called cunea- 
tico), of enjoying every bride during 
the first night of her marriage ; but 
although this is no longer required 
in natura , a certain sum of money 
may be demanded in lieu of it. 

Besides these privileges, the ba- 
ron has his own private possessions 
in the lordship, which he usually 
farms out for a third, or one half 
of the profits. 

Tliey alio possess extensive tracts 
of wood-land and pasture ground, 
ui>oq wliich they generally form 
studs, sheep-walks, and dairies. 

All these rights, privileges, and 
casualties belong to the proprietors 
of the lordships: namely,, to the 
king in his baronial capacity, to the 
nobility, the archbishops and bishops 
(upon whom whole lordships were 
liberally bestowed in former ages), 
and to the monasteries, to which 
also a great many appertain. 

When it is considered that the 
subjects of these lordships likewise 
pay no small taxes to the crown, 
their erfhdition will not apjiear the 
most enviable. But this admits of 
some exception ; for '* ’ ere the pro- 
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prietor continually or generally re- 
sides upon hiiy estate (as was very 
much the case about forty years 
since), and is at the same time a 
man of understanding; or where 
the fixed superintendant of the es- 
tate follows the orders of a mild and 
prudent baron, the subjects are ge- 
nerally in a very comfortable situa- 
tion.. With pleasure I recall to 
mind several such districts, where 
every countenance displayed the 
signs of contentment, where agri- 
culture was upon the very best foot- 
ing, and where various manufacto- 
ries had attained the highest degree 
of perfection. It is true that the 
proprietors adm blistered justice 
most impartially, that they seldom 
made any use of their privileges, 
and in general contented themselves 
with their tenths ; at the same time 
that they fomied many public or 
other useful institutions, spent their 
revenues upon the spot, and by their 
conduct gained such universal es- 
teem and good-wiU, that many un- 
happy families flocked to them from 
otlier lordships, and were received 
with kindness, and a ten years ex- 
emption from the payment of the 
tenths. Such noble-aunded barons 
still remain in the kingdom; and 
although they do not reside upon 
their estates so frequently as for- 
merly, they pay frequent visits to 
them, or keep them in a prosperous 
condition by means of their stew- 
ards. Striking indeed is the diffe- 
rence between a flourishing baronial 
town and a royal one, or such as 
does not belong to a baron. These 
are chiefly committed to the care of 
a governor, who is usually of a poor 
or decayed family, receives «o sa- 
lary from the king, and either en- 
riches himself in his post, or be- 
comes quite a beggar ; for a^ the 
town gises him but a very trifling 
salary, he must of necessity main- 
tain himself as he can: and there 
are instances of. such governors 
being confederates with smugglers 
and banditti. Besides that, the king 
draws a variety of duties from these 
towns, the inhabitants are forced to 
pay an annual tax to the town itself;* 
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In short, the sum actually paid 
every year by an inhabitant of a 
royal town, exceeds what a baronial 
subject would pay to his lord,, even 
were all his rights exacted? But if 
the baron be an oppressive and un- 
thinking master, or if the steward 
be a worthless servant, the condition 
of the subject, and of the estate, is, 
indeed, so much the more pitiable. 
For the poor subject can not only 
with difficulty bear all the pecuniary 
charges with which he is burthened, 
and which are extorted from him in 
the most oppressive manner; but 
his complaints against injustice are 
useless, since his lord is the judge, 
and an eternal succession of appeals 
leads only to uncalculable expences. 
Such a tyrant is, indeed, finally pu- 
nished in a manner that has terri- 
fied many from similar proceedings. 
For as the subjects are not glelwe 
adscripti, and the baron has only in 
a few places the right to the tenth 
#cf the moveables and immoveables, 
they are at liberty to leave the ter- 
' ritory, and emigrate to a milder 
government; so that many estates 
have been depopulated, and the pro- 
prietors nearly ruined. 

Formerly, and when the barons 
constantly resided upon their estates, 
this seldom happened; for they 
were too well acquainted with their 
interest, not to keep their estates 
in a flourishing condition, and too 
• moderate in their expences to have 
recourse to oppressive expedients to 
gratify their wants ; but since they 
have begun to relish the pleasures 
of the metropolis and the court, and 
bartered their venerable old castles 
for modern houses of cards, and the 
manly diversion of hunting for 
senseless games of chance, and for 
gilded carriages, in which they pa- 
rade up and down the streets, in 
lazy dissipation of their time ; and 
since in lieu of the hospitable table, 
where the noble actions of their 
worthy ancestors were circulated 
with the glass, their evenings are 
now passed in theatres, filled with 
pestilential vapours, where the 
nymphs, devoted to prostitution by 
their voluptuous manners, dress, 


and conversation, enervate the 
minds of well-descended youth, and 
transform the descendants of many 
a valiant knight into painted mon- 
keys and senseleM chatterers ; the 
iron chests are no longer filled with 
gold, and the treasure is replaced 
by accumulated lists of debts, for 
which the income of future years 
already is engaged. The education 
given to the young nobility in the 
capital, where they are exposed to 
such vicious examples, creates in 
them a decided aversion to the tran- 
quil innocence of a country life, and 
gives rise to a variety of imaginary 
w&nts, and unheard of expences, 
which force 4hem to oppress their 
subjects, who, if properly encourag- 
ed by the occasional presence of 
their lords, might soon be doubled, 
and, by a little better management, 
the estate put in a condition to an- 
swer the extraordinary expences of 
the proprietor. Such also is the 
cause of the decay of the royal lord- 
ships in the province of Lecce, and 
probably in other parts of the king- 
dom. Under the prince of Franca- 
villa, who was a nobleman of singu- 
lar qualities and attainments, these 
lordships were in the most prosper- 
ous condition ; for he not only go- 
verned his subjects so mildly, as in 
a short time to double the popula- 
tion of his estates, but encouraged 
them to the improvement of agricul- 
ture by a variety of rewards, form- 
ed new colonies, and built villages, 
converted large tracts of wood-land 
and common pastures into arable 
land, and instituted schools and ma- 
nufactories. The better to accom- 
plish his benevo ent designs, he fre- 
quently resided upon his estates, and 
animated e\erv thing by his pre- 
sence, until death put an end to his 
projects. Peace be to the ashes of 
that excellent man, who was es- 
teemed by strangers, and idolized 
by his vassals ; and whose great de- 
fects, common to all wealthy priti- / 
ces, were eclipsed by his still great- 
er virtues. After his death a royal 
steward was set over his estates; 
but instead of leaving him at liberty 
to act according as circumstances 
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might point oat, for the benefit of 
the property, he was so much under 
the controol of the council of finance 
at Naples, that he could not even 
venture to sow the ground without 
their orders. The melancholy con- 
sequences of giving to persons resi- 
dent in the capital the management 
of an estate at the distance of 150 
miles, and which they had never 
even seen, may easily be imagined. 
The population is already decreased 
one third; the newly cultivated lands 
again lie waste, and the manufac- 
tories are totally annihilated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
GENERAL BOWLES. 

William Augustus Bowles 
was born in Frederic county, in 
Maryland, about the year 1764. 
Fascinated from his cradle, with 
the idea of a military life, when but 
thirteen years of age he fled from 
under the paternal roof, and deter- 
mined to gratify his romantic wishes; 
and after surmounting a variety of 
difficulties, and undergoing the al- 
most incredible fatigues of a long 
march through the woods, he arriv- 
ed safe in the British camp at Phi- 
ladelphia ; here he was received as 
a volunteer into an old regiment of 
of foot, and soon after obtained a 
commission in a corps* commanded 
by lieutenant colonel James Chal- 
mers. 

Towards the autumn of 1778, he 
embarked for Jamaica, and after- 
wards proceeded to Pensacola, in 
West Florida. At the latter place 
he wos deprived of his commission, 
and dismissed from the British army. 

Bowles submitted to his fete, not 
merely with a manly fortitude, but 
even with the appearance of joy: 
instead of attempting to depreciate 
the melancholy lot which seemed tb 
await him, he appeared gay, uncon- 
cerned, and happy at having regain- 
ed his lihert). It is thus he is des- 
cribed at this period by a brother 

* The Matylaod loyalist*. 


officer, who has drawn up a memoir 
relative to the early part of his life. 

“ Behold then this disbanded 
young soldier ; his last shitting gone ; 
too proud to beg, and too indepen- 
dent to stoop to menial offices ; an 
uncultivated and savage country 
around him ; no guide but chance, 
and no resource but his own forti- 
tude ; behold him on the brink of 
apparently inevitable ruin l n 

But Fortune, whose peculiar care 
he seems to have been, stepped in to 
save him. A party of the Creek 
nation were on their return home 
hem Pensacola, whither they had 
come to receive their annum pre- 
sents ; and young Bowles, delighted 
with the novelty of situation now 
opened to him, joined the party, 
having thrown his regimental coat, 
in contempt of his oppressors, into 
the sea. 

A situation so flattering to the 
independence natural to die heart of 
roan, had doubtless many attrac-w 
tious ; but whether through the 
sameness of the scene, or a restless- 
ness of disposition constitutional in 
him, or actuated through pride to 
show himself once more among those 
who had reduced him to the appear- 
ance of a savage, he left his protec- 
tors, after having resided with them 
a few months, (probably with an in- 
tention to return) and came unat- 
tended to Pensacola. When he 
arrived on the opposite shore of 
the bay, he found a hogshead, which 
some British ship had left behind 
them ; and Bowles, impatient of de- 
lay, without waiting tor any other 
conveyance, like an Esquimaux, 
with the difference of a hogshead 
for a boat, the branch of a tree his 
mast, a blanket his sail, and a few 
stones his ballast, navigated the ex- 
tensive shores of the harbour, in the 
day procuring the food of life, and 
beguiling the tediousness of time by 
fowling and fishing, and at night re- 
galing on his prey ; the sky nis ca- 
nopy, and the earth his bed. 

In this very hogshead, perhaps, 
his bosom first throbbed with the 
desire of nautical knowledge ; and 
here, also, he first had occasion to 
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seek for resources In himself alone ; 
resources which, at some future 
day, were to shield him in the hour 
of danger, and which alone could 
complete him for the leader of a 
brave and, gallant nation. But this 
precarious and hazardous livelihood 
did not last long. The frost of 1779 
will be too long remembered in the 
Floridas ; and young Bowles, almost 
naked, superior to the injuries of 
men, found in the elements an ene- 
my which neither strength of con- 
stitution nor fortitude of mind could 


between Great Britain and Spam, he 
was thought worthy of being enrol- 
led among the fighting mentrf this 
warlike nation. Nor did he discre- 
dit their choice. His conduct 
throughout the war was eminently 
distinguished for coolness and vigour 
in action ; and the most eminent 
chiefs pointed him out as an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation. 

Mr. Bowles, increasing in the fa- 
vour and esteem of the Indians, was 
raised to be their leader. On ac- 
count of his attachment to the inte- 


vithstand. He wanted shelter, and rest of Great Britain, he has suffered 
it was not long before he received much from the court of Spain ; but 
it. Among the inhabitants of the nothing appears sufficient, from the 
town who saw his situation, there accounts before us, to alter the 


was one, a baker by profession, who 
had a heart to commiserate and to 
relieve him. Under the roof of this 


hospitable stranger he remained the 
greatest part of the winter, who, 
suing him a strong and robust lad, 
thought it but reaxmable that he 
should assist to make the bread 


steady purpose of his pursuits. The 
interests of the Indians appear to 
engage his attention and his assi- 
duity, and no doubt he will do much 
towards their civilization and hap- 
piness. 


which he so plentifully ate. 

Highly impressed, as no doubt he a homish convent in en£lan». 
was, with a sense of obligation for 

such unmerited goodness, an aver- By a late traveller. 

sum to labour, peculiar to k the habits 

in which pe had so lately indulged, AT eight o’clock of a pleasant 
made him reject the proposal, and morning, m the beginning of July, I 
he would again have been exposed left Dorchester, in company with 
to all his former dangers but for his two other gentlemen, one of whom 
old friends the Creeks. had previously visited the monas- 

The extraordinary inclemency of tery, and kindly undertook the 
the season had brought them down office of guide. After a ride of 
for presents, and Bowles once more about eleven miles, over downs, co- 
returned with them, and remained vered with flocks of sheep, we dc- 
near two years. . The friendly cha- dined on the right, into a small 
racter of North American savages, valley overhung with woods. The 
when not irritated by resentment, view at the extremity of this valley 
or made sanguinary through thirst is beautifully terminated by the 
of revenge, is well knoown. During English Chaiinel, and in its centre 
this period, such was their mutual is situated Lul worth -castle, an au- 
regard, that he strengthened their tique Gothic edifice, consisting of 
ties of friendship by marrying a four round towers, connected by as 
(laughter of one of their chiefs, many curtains. As strangers are 
Thus he became doubly united to permitted to see the inside of the 
them, both from inclination and the castle, we alighted at the principal 
ties of blood ; and his children were entrance, on each side of which are 
living pledges of their father’s fide- two Latin inscriptions, the one com- 
lity. memorating the extended toleration 

Habit had now confirmed his pre- granted to the Roman catholics, in 
dilection for a state of nature ; and, 1780, the other recording a visit 
on the commencement of hostilities from his present majesty, with 
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which Mr. Weld was honoured a 
few years ago. Passing through 
the Mill, we were ushered into a 
saloon, a large lightsome apart- 
ment, at one end of which there 
was an organ, which was played 
during the time of our stay in the 
house. From each principal apart- 
ment thefe is a short passage lead- 
ing to a room constructed in the 
tower adjacent, which is used as a 
bed-chamber. The drawing-room 
and library are spacious and ele- 
gantly furnished. In the pleasure 
grounds is a handsome Homan ca- 
tholic chapel, composed of two ves- 
tibules, and a rotunda between 
them. The altar-piece is magnifi- 
cent, being adorned by three good 
paintings. 

From the castle, we walked 
through the fields for about the 
space of a mile before we arrived 
at the monastery. This edifice is 
built of very rude materials, and in 
a very rude style. Its immediate 
neighbourhood presents a picture of 
bleak desolation. The hills are des- 
titute of wood, and the east wind, 
sweeping from the channel, pinches 
the early shoots of vegetation. Ring- 
ing at the gate of the monastery, we 
were received by the porter. It is 
impossible to give an accurate idea 
of the hideousness of this man’s 
dress, which was composed of a tu- 
nic made of coarse, thick, and hea- 
vy woolen cloth. Over his shoul- 
ders he wore a cope made of the 
same material ; this was partly 
thrown back, so. that his face was 
visible : but the other monks, who 
were clad precisely in the same 
manner as the porter, covered their 
visages, so that nothing but their 
eyes and noses coifld be seen. Their 
stockings are made of coarse, cloth, 
and their shoes are wooden, and 
about three inches thick in the sole. 
After asking if we had any women 
in our party, and being answered in 
the negative, the porter attended us 
to the refectory. This is a very 
plain room, with white-washed 
walls, furnished with a rude table, 
and two or three wooden bottomed 
''airs. We were next conducted 


to the dining-room. A specimen of 
the, soup and bread, the only victuals 
allowed to be eaten by the monks* 
lay upon the table. The appear* 
ance of the soup, I must confess* 
turned my stomach. The bread 
was absolutely black. Of this fore, 
the fraternity partake twice a day 
in summer, and once only in win- 
ter. A wooden bowl and spoon, and 
a coarse earthen-ware cup for each 
person, composed the whole of their 
table-utensils. We were next ush- 
ered into a kind of common sitting- 
room, where we found about two 
dozen of superstitious books, mostly • 
in French, and some few in Latin; 
This was the whole of their library. 
The chapel is neat, but plain, ex- 
cepting the altar, which is a little 
ornamented. Passing from the cha- 
pel through a cloister, we visited 
the bu lying-ground, which occupies 
a small inner court, overgrown with 
rank weeds, and tall luxuriant grass. 
Two graves, already tenanted, are 
marked by wooden crosses ; and one 
grave is always kept open ready to 
receive the next deceased. Our ' 
conductor assured us, that each in- 
dividual of the fraternity prayed 
sincerely that he himself might soon 
become the occupant. At this I am 
not surprised; for such misery, 
and such a degradation of human 
nature, as is exhibited within the 
precincts of these walls, I never 
elsewhere witnessed. Having sur- 
veyed the lower story, we were 
shown up stairs into the dormitory, 
a long narrow apartment, lighted by 
a single window at the end opposite 
to the door. In this one apartment 
are twenty-four or'twenty-five beds, 
or rather cells, separated from each 
other by wooden partitions. In these 
cells, the whole fraternity repose on 
bare boards, covered with only a 
blanket and a rug. They rise every 
night at twelve o’clock, at which 
hour they go to prayers. This ex- 
ercise employs them till four, when 
they go to wdrk in the form or gar- 
den, or in domestic occupations. At 
eleven they assemble to dinner, and 
at seven they retire to rest None 
of the brotherhood, excepting the 
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porter, are permitted to speak, un- 
less by special permission of the 
superior. The monks whom we 
met did not so much as look at us. 
When we approached them, they 
turned aside their heads, and cros- 
sed themselves irk silence. The 
stillness of the place was awful..- 
Seventeen men and five boys com- 
pose the present society ; if society 
that union may be called, whose 
very essence is unsociability. For 
the use of these cenobites Mr. Weld 
has assigned the monastery, and a 
farm of sufficient extent to furnish 
them with the necessaries of life. 
Their superfluous produce they dis- 
pose of at the neighbouring market, 
where they also purchase such few 
articles as they may happen to want 
in their simplicity of domestic ar- 
rangement 

The porter, though one of the 
brotherhood, was sufficiently com- 
municative. He complained, in- 
deed, that the superior, by continu- 
ing him for two years in an office 
which ought to be occupied by each 
brother in his turn, had grievously 
interrupted those devout meditations 
m which it was his ardent wish to 
be uninterruptedly employed. In- 
tercourse with strangers, he said, 
Jed his thoughts back to that world 
which he wished to forget I was 
not a little surprised, when, on my 
% taking leave of this gentleman, who 
so earnestly aspired after a separa- 
tion from the world, I was hesitat- 
ing, in French, a short acknow- 
ledgement of his polite attention, he 
cast his eyes on the ground, with a 
modest humility, half extended his 
dirty paw, and uttered, in a tone of 
the%entlest complaisance, u Tant 
<niil vowt filcdra, monsieup" A 
few shillings was the toll levied on 
our exit from this gloomy abode of 
ignorance and nastiness, which I 
quitted witfr a sigh, bi'cathed in 
compassion of the lot of those whom 
vice or folly drive for the expiation 
of real or fancied iniquities into the 
community of La Truppe. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MALARIA, OB 
PESTILENTIAL ATMOSPHERE 
OF ITALT. 

PRESENZANO is a considera- 
ble town, in the kingdom of Naples, 
seated upon the side of a lofty 
hill, the situation of almost all the 
towns and villages whose environs 
are unhealthy. In the morning 
the labourer quits his nest, and de- 
scends to the plains, where he pa- 
tiently bears the heat of the sun 
during the whole day, without fear- 
ing any detriment to his health ; 
but as soon as the evening com- 
mences, he flies back to his asylum, 
where he fearlessly abandons him- 
self to sleep during the night ; 
whereas one hour’s repose upon the 
plains would be fetal to his exist- 
ence. This effect is attributed . to 
the mal’aria, which signifies some- 
what more than merely unwhole- 
some air. During my abode at Na- 
ples, several travellers who ridi- 
culed the dread which is entertained 
there of the mal’aria, and who 
treated the effect of an almost un- 
avoidable death, or at least* of a 
most dangerous disorder, arising 
from sleeping m it, as a childish 
fancy, afterwards forfeited their 
lives to their incredulity and rash- 
ness. The most delightful parts of 
southern Italy are exposed to this 
pestilence ; for, without mentioning 
the well known Maremme Pontine, 
this evil is common to the flat parts 
of the provinces of Teramo and 
Abruzzo ; near the sea, to almost 
all the northern part of the Terra 
di Lavora, to extensive tracts in 
Apulia, and the two Principal ; to 
almost all the coast of the two Cala- 
brias, and to a considerable part of 
Sicily. From the beginning of June ' 
to nearly the middle of November, 
those countries exhale a pestiferious 
and mortal vapour ; and the unhap- 
py traveller, who is there overtaken 
6y sleep, quickly feels an universal 
lassitude and heaviness in his limbs, 
a painful head-ach, and want of ap- 
petite, the forerunners of a slow 
fever, which soon becomes putrid) • 
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and io a few days put an cod to his 
existence. Many physicians have 
assured me that it is almost impos- 
sible to free the body from the poi- 
son thus imbibed by breathing..... 
The warmth with which the Nea- 
politans caution every stranger 
against tills pestiferious air, and 
point out to him the places where 
he may repose without danger, does 
honour to their good nature. It 
may indeed arise in part from their 
dread of this merciless enemy ; for, 
though as natives of the country, 
they may be supposed to be less 
subject to it, yet the cadaverous 
countenances, and short lives of 
those who are forced to reside in 
such situations, sufficiently prove 
that the mal’aria is equally fatal to 
the natives. I cannot properly ac- 
count for the origin of this pesti- 
lential air ; for although it chiefly 
prevails, and is of the most noxious 
kind in the morasses, from whence 
the sun draws up the fatal exhala- 
tions, yet large woody tracts, and 
extensive flat wastes, are also ren- 
dered uninhabitable by it; and it 
has even been proved, that dry and 
well cultivated, but flat and low 
tracts of land, are likewise subject 
to it. In short, the paradise of Eu- 
rope, whose advantages so eminent- 
ly distinguish it from our northern 
countries, is in this particular far 
behind our wild and rough, but 
healthy hills and vallies. 


IS MARRIAGE OR CELIBACY MOST 
ELIGIBLE ? OR, IS THE MA- 
TRON OR THE OLD MAID THE 
BEST MEMBER OF SOCIETY ? 

THE merits of the childless, and of 
those who have brought up large 
families, should be compared with- 
out prejudice* and their different in- 
fluence on the general happiness of 
society justly appreciated. 

The matron who has reared a fa- 
mily of ten or twelve children, and 
whose sons, perhaps, may be fight- 
ing the battles of their counti-y, U 


apt to think that society owes her 
much ; and this imaginary debt, so- 
ciety is, in general, fully inclined 
to acknowledge. But if the subject 
be fairly considered, and the res- 
pected matron weighed in the scales 
of justice against the neglected old 
maid, it is possible that the matron 
might kick the beam. She will ap- 
pear rather in character of a mono- 
polist, than of a great benefactor to 
the state. If she had not married 
and had so many children, other 
members of the society might have 
enjoyed this satisfaction ; and there 
is no particular reason for suppos- 
ing that her sons would fight better 
for their country than the sons of 
other women. She has therefore 
rather substracted from, than add- 
ed to, the happiness of the other 
parts of society. The old maid, on 
the contrary, has exalted others by 
depressing' herself Her self-denial 
has made room for another mar- 
riage, without any additional dis- 
tress ; and she has not, like the ge- 
nerality of men, in avoiding one 
error, fallen into its opposite. She 
has really and truly contributed 
more to the happiness of the rest of 
the society arising from the plea- 
sures of marriage, than if she had 
entered into this union herself, and 
had besides portioned twenty maid- 
ens with a hundred pounds each ; 
whose particular happiness would 
have been balanced, either by an in- 
crease in the general difficulties of 
rearing children and getting em- 
ployment, or by the necessity of ce- 
libacy in twenty other maidens 
somewhere else. Like the truly be- 
nevolent man in an irremedial scar- 
city, she has diminished her *wn 
consumption, instead of raiding up 
a few particular people, by pressing 
down the rest. On a fair compari- 
son, therefore, she seems to have a 
better founded claim to the gratitude 
of society than the matron. Whe- 
ther we could always completely 
symphathize with the motives of 
her conduct, has not much to do 
with the question. The particular 
motive which influenced the matron 
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to marly, was certainly not the good 
of her country. To refuse a pro- 
per tribute of respect to tlie old maid, 
because she was not directly intiuen- 
' ced in her conduct by the desire of 
conferring on society a certain bene- 
fit, which, though it imn: undoubted-' 
ly exist, must necessarily be so dif- 
fused as to be invisible to her, .is in 
the highest degree impolitic and * 
unjust it is expecting a strain of 
'virtue beyond humanity. If we 
ne^er reward any persons with our 
approbation, but those who are ex- 
1 clusivelv influenced by motives of 
general benevolence, this powerful 
encouragement to good actions will 
not be very often called into exer- 
cise. 

There are very few women who 
might not have married in some 
way or other. The old maid, who 
* has either never formed an attach- 
ment, or has been disappointed in 
the object of it, has, under the cir- 
cumstances in which she has been 
placed, conducted herself with the 
most perfect propriety ; and has 
acted a much more virtuous % and 
honourable part m society, than 
those women who marry without a 
proper degree of love, or at least of 
esteem, for their husbands ; a spe- 
cies of immorality which is not re- 
probated as it deserves 

If, in comparisons of this kind, we 
should be compelled to acknow ledge 
that, in considering the general ten- 
dency of population to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence, the 
conduct of the old maid had contri- 
buted more to the happiness ot the 
society than that of the matron ; it 
will surely appear, not only unjust, 
but strikingly impolitic, not to pro- 
portion our tribute of honour and es- 
timation more fairly according to 
their respective merits. Though 
we should not go so far as* to re- 
ward single women with particular 
, distinctions ; yet the plainest prin- 
ciples of equity and policy require, 
that the respect which they might 
claim from their personal charac- 
ter should, in no way whatever, be 
impeded by their particular situa- 
tion ; and that, with regard to rank, 
VOL. II. NO. XII. 


precedence, and the ceremonial at- 
tentions of society, they should be 
completely on a level with married 
women. 

It is still however true, that the 
life of a married person, with a fa- 
mily, is of more consequence to so- 
ciety than that of a single person ; 
because, when there is a family cf 
children already bom, it is of the 
utmost importance that they should 
be well taken care of, and well 
educated ; and of this* there is very 
seldom so fair a probability when 
they have lost their parents. Our 
object should be merely to correct 
the prevailing opinions with regard 
to the duty of marriage ; and, with- 
out positively discouraging it, to pre- 
vent any persons from being attrac- 
ted, or driven into this state by the 
respect and honour which await 
the married dame, and the neglect 
and inconveniences attendant on the 
single woman. 

It is perfectly absurd as well as 
unjust, that a giddy girl of sixteen 
should, because she is married, be 
considered by the forms of society 
as the protector of women of thirty, 
should come first into the room, 
should be assigned the highest place 
at table, and be the prominent 
figure to whom the attentions of the 
company are more particularly ad- 
dressed. Those who believe that 
these distinctions, added to the very 
long confinement of single women 
to the parental roof, and their being 
compelled, on all occasions, to oc- 
cupy the back ground of the picture, 
have not an influence in impelling 
many young women into the mar- 
ried state, against their natural in- 
clinations, and without a proper de- 
gree of regard for their intended 
husbands, do not, as I conceive, rea- 
son with much knowledge of human 
natures. And till these customs are 
changed, as far as circumstances 
will admit, and the respect and li- 
berty which women enjoy are made 
to depend more upon personal cha- 
racter and propriety of conduct, 
than upon their situation as married 
or single ; it must be acknowledged 
that, among the higher ranks of 
b 
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life, we encourage marriage by con- 
siderable premiums. 

If all those who are afflicted with 
hereditary diseases and iropprfec- 
tions, would resolutely abstain from 
propagation, it is probable that the 
health and beauty of the human 
race would sensibly improve ; and 
there can be no doubt that the va- 
rious departments of society would 
still be sufficiently stocked with ac- 
tive members. Other motives jus- 
tify, and are promoting, the increase 
of celibacy. Connected manners 
may follow. Monastic institutions 
were rationally encouraged in the 
over-peopled countries of aucient 
times, for the purpose of separating 
the imperfect portion of the species 
from the more finished portion, 
which was in duty bound to live a 
creative life. These institutions 
may have become receptacles of in- 
dolence, or have degenerated into 
manufactories of superstition ; but 
the^r are assuredly capable of an 
organization which would contri- 
bute to the comfort of age, to the 
amusement of singleness, to the pro- 
gress of literature, and to the ac- 
commodation of penury. Vows may 
be foolish ; vigilance, unwholesome ; 
segregation, dull ; and uniforms, ri- 
diculous : but Charity will remem- 
ber with gratitude the sisters of 
Mercy, and Learning record with 
veneration the instructive toils of 
the Benedictines. Tasks of benefit 
cenceor utility, adapted to the rank 
and education of the component in- 
dividuals, might lie distributed 
among these endowed public board- 
ing-houses: in some, children might 
be taught to read ; in others, states- 
men to legislate : here might arise 
an hospital for nurses, there of 
muses : here might be manufactured 
tobacco-pipes, there encyclopaedias. 


bicard’s mode of teaching 

THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

HE first of all places before his 
val simple articles well 
tnmon vLife, as a key, a 


knife, a watch, a pencil : he exhi- 
bits the various uses of these instru- 
ments before him ; and when he is 
well acquainted with their uses by 
the exercise of his vision, he gradu- 
ally informs him that he has occa- 
sion for them, by representing the 
action they produce. From this 
simple sign of the fingers alone, he 
advances to drawing, and delineates 
these different instruments on pa- 
per. The object and the sign 
of die object hereby mutually re- 
present each other: by touching 
the object he expresses his want of 
the drawing, by touching the draw- 
ing he expresses his want of the ob- 
ject. Signs are thus made the re- 
presentations and symbols of things 
that are absent, and pave the way 
most commodiously for the know- 
ledge of letters. This, iu reality, is 
acquired by writing the letters, bjr 
by which any of the above signs are 
spelt, against the drawings or signs 
themselves, and exciting and renew- 
ing the attention of the 1 pupil to 
them till he is acquainted as deeply 
with their Tepresentative power as 
with that of the drawings or hiero- 
glyphics. To acquaint him with 
the order in which they occur in 
the alphabet, and with the differ- 
ence between vowels and consonants, 
he is gradually taught the idea that 
the former have a binding or con- 
necting power over the latter, with- 
out the exercise of which they could 
never be united into words, or be- 
come symbolical of things. The 
letters of the alphabet are therefore 
on this account, divided by M. Si- 
card into connecting and connected 
as terms far more tamiliar and easy 
to be comprehended by his pupil 
than the terms vowels and conso- 
nants ; the power of each vowel or 
connecting letter is discovered to 
him by frequent reference to a va- 
riety of words in which it .occurs, 
and the meaning of which is first of 
all taught by introducing the things 
for which they stand, or their repre- 
sentative drawings. Some devia- 
tion is also made m the accustomed 
order of the consonants of the al- 
phabet, for the sake of greater sim- 
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plicity and expedition in learning : 
the pupil is instructed, in the first 
instance, to regard P and B as let- 
ters whose power, in pronunciation, 
is nearly similar ; C, Q, K, and G 
ire, in like manner, regarded as 
characters of the same family, and 
between which it is not worth while 
at first to make any essential dis- 
tinction ; the same is represented 
between F and V, M and N, S and 
Z; by which means the initiating 
consonants fo* the deafly -dumb pu- 
pil are reduced from nineteen to 
about seven or eight only, the pow- 
ers and characters of which, being 
few in number, and all of them 
widely distinct from each other, 
may be easily explained and com- 
prehended. In a manner somewhat 
similar, and with equal ease, he is 
taught the science of numbers. 


THE MODERN STATE OF TEMPI 
AND OLYMPUS : NOW CALLED 
AMBeAKkIA. 

From a French Traveller . 

POETS have never seen Tempe 
and Olympus in these views, which 
are more interesting in advanced 
age than in the enthusiasm of youth. 
Ambelakia is a very flourishing spot, 
having trebled its number of inhabi- 
tants in the last fifteen years ; and 
now contains four thousand souls, 
who are employed wholly in dyeing, 
and ‘ live like a swarm of bees in a 
hive.’ 

Neither the vices nor the languor 
of idleness are known in this spot ; 
the hearts of the Ambelakiates are 
pure, and their countenances serene. 
Slavery, which blights the harvests 
on the banks of the Peneus at their 
feet, has not ascended to their cot- 
tages. No Turk is permitted to 
dwell among them ; and they are 
governed, like their ancestors, by 
their own magistrates. Twice the 
furious mussufmen of Larissa, jea- 
lous of their ease and happiness, at- 
tempted to scale the mountains and 
pillage their habitations ; twice they 


were repelled by crowds, who quit- 
ted the vat to assume the musket. 

Every hand, even those of chil- 
dren, is employed in the dye-houses 
of Ambelakia ; and, while the men 
dye the cotton, the women prepare 
and spin it In the whole district 
they are not acquainted with the 
spinning-wheel ; the work is exe- 
cuted with the spindle; and the 
thread is, of course, less strong, 
round, and equable, but more soft, 
silky, and tenacious. It is le^s brit- 
tle and more durable, bleaches more 
easily, and dyes more completely. 
It is pleasing to see the women of 
Ambelakia, each armed with her 
rock, and gossiping on the seats at 
their doors.~but the pleasure is in- 
stantaneous ; on the appearance of 
a stranger, they immediately retire 
and hide themselves ; showing, like 
Galatea, in their precipitate flight, 
their wish to fly and to be seen : 

« 4 Et fugit ad saiices, et se cupit ante 
video.” 

The eye can only catch a glance 
of these women ; but it sees with 
admiration the bold and elegant 
Grecian shapes, which have served 
as models for some of the most beau- 
tiful statues in the world. , 

For my own part, I shall never 
forget what I saw in my first jour- 
ney to Ambelakia and its neigh- 
bourhood. ....A numerous population, 
living wholly on the produce of its 
manufactures, and displaying, among 
the rocks of Ossa, the interesting 
uniou of a family of friends and bro- 
thers ; the charming institution, 
banished by the Jesuits to the forests 
of Paraguay, transplanted, a9 by en- 
chantment, to the precipices and 
the vallies of Tempe ; the ancient 
Greek prejudices subdued ; the taste 
for trifling subtleties replaced by a 
love of solid studies; national vanity 
checked by generous sentiments ; 
every grand and liberal idea flou- 
rishing on a soil devoted, during 
twenty centuries, to slavery ; the 
original Greek character sprouting 
with its former luxuriance in the 
midst of the caverns and torrents of 
Felion a word, all the virtues 
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and all the talents of the ancients narrow and dirty) but because ! it 
risii.g again in a comer of modern extends above a mile and a half in 
Greece. length, and every house presents to 

the eye of the stranger new oojects 
ekes to occupy his attention and to excite 

his desires. The whole street is one 
sketch of Amsterdam, takkn continued fair, where every thing, 
from the letter of a T8A- from tlie most trifling necessaries of 
veller, who visited that life, to the moBt costly articles of 
city in July, 1799. luxury may be purchased; every 

house is a warehouse, vying with 
AMSTERDAM is one of the one another in the rarity and rich- 
largest, and 1 believe I may add, ness of die commodities they con- 
' one of the most beautiful cities of tain. The politician may here meet 
Euicpe, and strongly fortified. The with a considerable fund of enter- 
streets are all broad, well paved, Uinment ; partly because he will 
and, as in the other cities of the observe, with smiling astonishment, 
Netherlands, keptvery clean. The that a variety of English manufac- 
most beautiful of the streets are in- turns (the importation and selling of 
contestibly the' four called gragta^ which is forbidden by several de- 
which derive their names from the crees) are publicly exposed for sale; 
four broad canals which flow in a partly because he will here find a 
right line through the city for about number of his fraternity assembled, 
four miles and a half. These canals as the principal coffee-houses are 
have, on each side, broad streets, in this street, probably on account 
planted with rows of trees, aLd con- of its vicinity to the town-housed 
nected by beautiftil drawbridges..... Of the other stree^ none is pecu- 
But then this pleasantness is coun- liarly distinguished, thoi^h those 
terbalanced by many disagreeable nearest to the haven and on the 
circumstances. The canals serve to egge,. will appear the mo6t interest- 
the inhabitants as a receptacle for ing to a stranger, who never before 
all kinds of filth, which they cast saw a large commercial city, both 
into the water from their houses ; on accouik of the prospect, and of 
this occasions, especially in summer, the incessant bustle of the busy 
a pestilent and intolerable stench multitude. “ OUm meminisse j twa- 
in winter, the canals send forth a hit” exclaims the Amsterdam mer- 
nebulous exhalation' which begins chant when he now passes along 
to rise at about sun-set, and conti- this part of the city ; and whoever 
nues often till nine o’clock in the has, during the present war, been 
morning: this fog is frequently so in Hamburg, will certainly find 
dense, that it is impossible to dis- himself comparatively lonely and 
tinguist^the street from the canal, unsatisfied in the harbour of Am* 
whence many an unwary stranger sterdam. 

loses his life by falling into the wa- The mo6t disagreable part of the- 
ter. These exhalations likewise city is the quarter of the Jews, who, 
force the inhabitants to observe the before they were admitted to the 
high dt^ree of cleanliness which rank of citizens, were obliged to 
prevails here, and which is abso- dwell, with very few exceptions, in 
futely necessary for the preservation a distinct part of the city, which, 
of their health and of the external indeed, lies within the gates and 
beauty of their houses, which would walls of Amsterdam, but is sepa- 
otherwise soon be covered with a rated by the Amstel from the habi- 
thick black incrustation. Next to tations of the Christians, commu- 
these gragla, the most beautiful nica ting therewith only by means of 
Street of Amsterdam is the JCalvera a bridge. The filth in the streets 
ftraat , not so much on account of inhabited by the Jews, and the ex- 
its breadth and cleanliness (for it is cessive nastiness of the houses, sur- 
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pass a)l power of description ; and 
are more disgusting, as one is cjuite 
unaccustomed here to su^h a sight. 
The Jews themselves are, for the 
most part, clothed in dirty rags, 
make a disagreeable noise, crowd 
around the stranger, begging of him, 
and teazing him to buy some of their 
wares ; and, if an opportunity offers, 
picking his pocket, so that one can* 
not be too much qn his guard against 
the tricks of 6uch dexterous and 
conning thieves. 

The houses in Amsterdam are in 
general built in an old-fashioned 
style: only a few in the Hceren -’ 
gragt are distinguished by a better 
taste. As the population cf Amster- 
dam....befbre the last revolution, by 
which this city, from obvious causes, 
lost a number of its inhabitants.^, 
had, by degrees, greatly increased ; 
this naturally occasioned a want of 
room, the consequence of which was, 
that most of the private houses are 
so narrow, and the broadest of thefn 
has not above six windows in front 
The mAt beautiful houses are in 
the gragt9 y which are inhabited by 
private persons and placemen, and 
therefore are the dearest*. But here 
too the houses are narrow from 
want of room ; they have, therefore, 
sunk stories, through which the 
usual entrance leads : but, besides, 
every house has steps, which lead 
directly into the first story, and the 
way by which strangers and visitors 
usually enter. 

The public edifices in Amsterdam 
deserve the most honourable testi- 
mony : here there has been no spa- 
ring of the ground ; for they are all 
large, and some of them beautiful 
buildings. Among the rest, the house 

• A house with three windows in 
front, which has from four to five good 
apartments, some bed rooms, and a 
small garden, is let for 12 or 1400 flo- 
rins annual rent. Good houses are now 
dearer in Amsterdam than before the 
involution. This is probably owing to 
so many placemen and officers of the 
state, who before that period dwelt at 
the Hague, having migrated to this 
'«ty. 


belonging to the society known by 
the name of Felix Meritis is parti- 
cularly distinguished by .its noble 
style of architecture. 

On the other hand there is a total 
want of beautiful and spacious pub- 
lic places or squares. Tliat in which 
the town-house^and now likewise' 
the tree of liberty.~.stand, is very 
irregular, and too much crowded 
with buildings. The market-places, 
as the butter-market, the water- 
market, &c. scarce deserve to be 
mentioned. The most pleasant spot 
in the whole city I found on the 
bridge known by the name of Font 
dc* Amcwrena, where there is an 
excellent prospect On the one side 
I glanced over the river down upon 
the city, and the busy bustle of its 
laborious inhabitants ;.. M 1 overlooked 
many of the bridges situated lower; 
and the houses, which, with the 
row of trees on the Amstel, form 
two beautiful side-lines, end in tfye 
back-ground in the shape of an am- 
phitheatre, to which the lofty spires 
that emulously rise at a greater dis- 
tance in the city, give a picturesque 
appearance. On the other side, the 
eye glides adown the silver stream 
of the Amstel, dwells upon a thou- 
sand small boats, trekachuyts , and 
lafger vessels, with which the river 
is covered, reposes on the shades, 
of the trees that adorn its banks, 
delights in the bustle of the busy 
multitude, in the splendour of the 
horsemen, tlfe coaches, and the 
yachts, till, with Che stream, k loses 
itself in the obscurity of distance. 

This is the most charming spot 
in , Amsterdam, and, 1 am almost 
tempted to say, the only one which 
can have any charms for a stranger. 
Public walks there are none, except 
what are callel Plantagtn be rec- 
koned such : but these consist of 
only some rectilinear stiff rows of 
trees, planted, however, at so great 
a distance from one another, that 
they only serve to excite an unsatis- 
fied longing after shade. He who 
has accustomed himself to seek for 
delight and refreshment in the 
charms of na(ure M ..to awaken his 
slumbering faculties, and raise hie 
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' depressed spirits by the sight of the would deny that I have met with in- 
various and grand creations of her dividuals who possesed a variety of 
unceasing activity ; or to animate elegant knowledge, especially in 
his heart with fresh courage and physics and natural history, * which 
hope by her. soft and blissful' pic- are without doubt the favourite sci- 
tures«..he must not choose Amster- ences of the Dutch. A laudable 
dam for his place of abode. The proof hereof is the celebrated society 
greatest uniformity reigns in the Felix Meritis, which causes public 
circumjacent countrv.^every where lectures to be read on subjects rela- 
raeatlows, water, dykes, painted tive to these sciences by some of its 
houses, stiff gardens, few trees, and, members....who are divided into ac- 
■where there are any, planted in tive and passive. In their assembly- 
rectilinear rows l He who cannot house, where all the members daily 
view every thing with the specu- meet to read the newspapers and to 
lating and calculating eye of the in- play, they have a cabinet of natural 
habitants of this city, he who cannot history, which is not yet very con- 
surrender his whole soul to a desire siderabje, but a good foundation is 
of gain, let him avoid this place, laid for a more complete collection. 

' where the selfish spirit of commer- In the house of the society FeHx 
cial speculation, and a corrupt taste, Mentis young painters likewise re- 
blast all the buddings of nature, and ceive instructions in their art. In 
render the mind callous to every general, indeed, the Arosterdamers 
impression of the sublime and beau- are fond of painting and drawing : 
tifol. and at the house of every man of 

Certainly, though Amsterdam rank and bon ton you may be cer- 
surpass Hamburg in external beau- tain of meeting with a more or less 
ty, yet it is far behind the latter as good collection of engravings and 
to the beauty of the surrounding pictures, the latter commoifly of the 
country, and the state of society. Flemish school. Since the revolu- 
AU that makes a residence in tion, a collection of pictures, taker} 
Hamburg agreeable, is wanting from the different public buildings, 
here, where there are neither pub- has been placed in a large apart- 
ltc nor private entertainments, which ment of the town-house. In this col- 
can have any charms for a man of a lection there are * many excellent 
cultivated mind. pieces ; among others, Rembrandt’s 

Public institutions for the advance- celebrated night-piece....the Patrole. 
ment of knowledge there are very This, then, is all I have to say to 
few. A well-known one is the jithe - you of the state of learning in Am- 
naum : but what interest can a sterdam. I should, indeed, wish to 
public school excite, whose profes- make a few remarks on the here 
sors possess, indeed, a great deal of prevalent mode of education, but 
knowledge, but that only partial, this is, perhaps, not the proper 
and who, at the same timc, v are foil place for such discussions : and as 
of the most ridiculous self-conceit l willingly will you dispense with my 
1 conversed with one of them about treating on the favourite theme of 
the Critical Philosophy : he owned the Amsterdamers, viz. theology, 
to me that he hud not studied it ; as here likewise I must lead you 
M for,” said he, u it has caused the through fields ov ergrown w ith thorns 
disasters of our country !” meaning and thistles, and could entertain you 
the last revolution. What inten- only with proofs of the good inten- 
tional ignorance and pertinacious tions and restless zeal of the Dutch, 
intolerance ! It would lead me too divines, especially if you give me 
far, if I attempted to give you an permission to serve up d catalogue 
ith*a of the poverty of the Amster- of the refutations of Paine’s deisticai 
darners in the endowments of a principles, which appeared during 
cu hi rated mind : it altogether sur- my residence there. I now conduct 
passed my expectation. Not that I you to the public amusements : you 
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may yourself decide, whether the of excellence. The best are giveh 
cultivated stranger will find in them in the concert-room at the Felix 
a compensation for the want of lite- Meritis , but to these no one is ad- 
rary entertainment mitted without a ticket from a 

In this list, the first place is due member of the society. The other 
to the theatres. There are three of concerts are very 'seldom attended 
them, the German, French, and by persons of rank. 

Dutch. At the first, operas only Public balls, routs, and danciqg- 
are performed, in which Mad. Lange parties, are indeed very often ad- 
(who acted before on the Hamburg vertised ; but there likewise one 
•tage) performs the principal parts, seldom meets with persons of a su- 
and Mr. Galhaar gains mucti ap- perior rank: these entertainments 
plause as buffoon. The orchestra is are only for the lower classes, and 
pretty good. M .and the mu^ic gene- by the most of these they are fre- 
rally commences with some patri- quented, not merely for the amuse- 
otic air ; as indeed it does at ail the ment of dancing, but with other by- 
theatres. He who can accommodate views. 

himself to the taste of the Holland- For men, the coffee-house is the 
crs, will not be altogether unsatisfied chief place of recreation and centre 
at the Dutch theatre. Several of the of amusement. This appears from 
actors perform tolerably wells the the extraordinary number of such 
most esteemed are Mr. and Mrs. houses, which are always crowded. 

Suvek, who act the heroic parts Politics form the principal part of 

No regard is here paid to the se- the entertainment here. They read 
lecting of proper pieces^or rather as many newspapers as possible, 
there are no good ones to select, at ami then discuss their contents, 
least I saw only bad ones, and seve- whilst smoking a pipe of tobacco, 
ral that properly were only fit for A few indeed occasionally play at 
children. The dresses and scenery chess or billiards ; but rarely, how- 
at this theatre are excellent; and ever, and for the most part only 
the dancers have arrived at very young people, 
great proficiency in their art It is From this short sketch you see 
. worth the while to see such a ballet that a man of a cultivated taste can 
as Lodoiakay in which managers find no 1 recreation in the public * 
and dancers exert all their powers amusements of Amsterdam ; and his 
to satisfy the connoisseur. At the lot will appear still more worthy of 
French theatre, M. Bert in and commiseration, when I assure you, 
Schwenzer particularly distinguish- that for the polished stranger there 
ed themselves : and by their depar- is not entertainment to be found in 
ture the company lost two of its private companies. This is not 
- chief supports. A Parisian actor, owing to any want of hospitality or 
named Baptiste, who, during my obliging disposition on the part of 
stay at Amsterdam, several times the citizens of Amsterdam, but to 
made his appearance in the buffoon their contracted aud partial views 
pgrts, deservedly excited extraor- of things. A letter of recommenda- 
dinary attention. At this theatre, tion to a merchant of Hamburg 
too, the choice of pieces for rep re- procures innumerable advantage^ 
sentation is regulated solely by the interesting acquaintances, repeated 
unfortunately very corrupt taste of invitations, instructors and compa- 
the public: sometimes, however, nions to show him the curiosities 
they performed plays which were of the city ....in short, one recom- 
interesting on account of their allu- mendation is sufficient to render a 
sions and reference to the history sojourment in Hamburg extremely 
of the day. agreeable. In Amsterdam, on the 

Concerts are very frequent in contrary, the merchant, to whom 
Amsterdam ; and, as may be sup- you have a letter of introduction, 
posed, differ much as to their degree gives you a most polite reception, 
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invites you to dinner on that or the 
following day. Here you find the 
company composed entirely of men 
{at most only the lady of the house) 
eat of the most exquisite dishes, 
drink wines still better, and con- 
verse on politics (for as a stronger 
is acquainted with neither the r/n*o- 
niqur scandaleuse nor the bargains 
of the change, and the Amsterdam- 
ers in general take no pleasure in 
other subjects, any other conversa- 
tion cannot easily take place) and thus 
you have reaped the fruits of your 
recommendation, except, perhaps, 
that you may once more be fed in a 
similar manner. 

One of the chief pleasures of the 
Atnsterdamers is to give and par- 
take of such dinners in select fami- 
ly parties, or to visit one another 
to tea ; but then they rarely invite 
strangers; who, especially since the 
last revolution, are treated with far 
less kindness and hospitality than 
before ; as since that period party - 
spirit rages with the most absolute 
sway, and has a most baneful infiu- 
Tence on the public morals; on the 
state of society, and on the treat- 
ment of strangers. Into whatever 
company you go, they anxiously en- 
deavour to find out your political 
and religious opinions : if they are 
repugnant to the principles profess- 
ed by the company, you may be cer- 
tain of not being again invited ; on 
the contrary, you will find every 
possible obstacle thrown in your 
way during your stay in the city. 
If you imagine that you may guard 
against these inconveniences by 
remaining silent, you would soon be 
convinced of your mistake : they 
would interpret your silence and 
our actions till they thought they 
ad found out to what party you 
belonged. This spirit of party is 
every where visible, and every 
where maintains its influence. I 
myself was present, when a culti- 
vated and t estimable man was re- 
fused admittance to the Felix Me- 
rifis, because he was attached to 
the orange party, and that society 
is composed of patriots \ 


HARRY PAtJLET. 

HARRY PAULET, commonly 
called duke of Bolton, king of Vine- 
street, and governor Lambeth 
marsh, a well-known public charac- 
ter, died lately in the above neigh- 
Jbourhoixl, and his remains were at- 
tended to th^ grave bv a great num- 
ber of persons whom his bounty had 
made comfortable. 

Parsons, the comedian, speaking 
of the subject of the following par- 
ticulars, frequently declared, with 
the greatest gravity, that he would 
v rather expend a crown to hear 
JIarry Pauiet relate one of Hawke’s 
battles, than sit, gratis, by the most 
celebrated orator of the day. There 
was (said Parsons) a manner in his 
heart-felt narrations, that was cer- 
tain to bring his auditors into the 
very scene of action ; and when he 
described the moment of victory, I 
have seeh a dozen labouring men, 
at the crown public house, rise to- 
gether, and, moved by an instantane- 
ous impulse, give three cheers, while 
Harry took breath to recite more of 
his exploits. This man, whose love 
for his country could not be excelled, 
was, in the year 1758, master of an 
English vessel in North America, 
and traded up the riv.r St. Law- 
rence ; but being taken by the ene- 
my, he remained a prisoner under 
Montcalm, at Quebec, who refused 
to exchange him, on account of his 
extensive knowledge of the coast, 
the strength of Quebec and Louis- 
bourg, with the different soundings. 
They therefore came to a resolution 
to send him to France to be kept a 
prisoner during the war ; and with 
such intent he was embarked «>n 
board a vessel ready to sai with 
dispatches to the French govern- 
ment. Being the only Englishman 
on board, iiarry was admitted to 
the cabin, where he took notice one 
day, that the packet hung in an ex- 
posed situation in a canvas bag, for 
the purpose of being thrown over- 
board on any danger of being taken : 
this he marked as the object of a 
daring enterprise ; and shortly after* 
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In consequence of the vessel being 
obliged to put into Vigo for provi- 
sions and intelligence, he put his de- 
sign into execution. There were 
two English men of war lying at an- 
chor, and Mr. Paulet thought this a 
proper opportunity to make his me- 
ditated attempt ; he therefore one 
night, when all but the waten were 
asleep, took the packet out of the 
bag, and having fixed it in his mouth, 
silently let himself down to the wa- 
ter, and, to prevent being discover- 
ed, floated on his back to the bows 
of one of the English ships, where 
he secured himself by the cables, 
and calling for assistance, was im- 
mediately taken on board with the 
packet. The captain, charmed 
with his bold attempt, treated him 
with great- humanity, and gave him 
a suit of scarlet clothes, trimmed 
with blue velvet and gold, which he 
retained to the day of his death. 
The dispatches being transcribed, 
proved to be of the utmost conse- 
quence to our affairs in North Ame- 
rica ; and Harry was sent with a 
copy of them post overland to Lis- 
bon, from whence he was brought 
to Falmouth iu a sloop of war, and 
immediately set out for London. 
Upon his arrival in town, he was 
examined by proper persons in the 
administration, and rewarded 
agreeable to the nature of his ser- 
vice ; but, what is most remarkable, 
an expedition was instantly formed 
upon a review of these dispatches, 
and our successes iu North America, 
under Wolfe and Saunders, are in 
some degree to be attributed to the 
attachment of Harry Paulet to the 
interest of his country. 

For his services the government 
rewarded him with the pay of a lieu- 
tenant for life, by which, with other 
advantages, for' Harry had ever 
been prudent, he was enabled to 
purchase a vessel: here Fame takes 
some liberty with his character, and 
asserts, that he used to run to the 
French coast, and now and then 
take in acargoof brandy ; but, be that 
as it may, Harry was one morning 
returning, when the French fleet 
had stole out of Brest under Coafku», 
vol. a. NO. xu. 


while admiral Hawke was hid be* 
hind a rock off Ushant to watch the 
motions of the enemy. Mr. Paulet, 
loving his country better than his 
cargo, soon ran up to the British 
admiral, and demanding to speak 
with him, was ordered to make his 
vessel fii9t and come on board : upon 
his telling Hawke what he knew of 
the enemy, the admiral told him, if 
he was right, he would make his 
fortune ; but if he had deceived him, 
by G....d he would hang him up at 
the yard-arm. The fleet was in- 
stantly under weigh, and upon Pau- 
let’s direction to the master (for he 
was an excellent pilot), the British 
fleet was presently brought between 
the enemy and their own coast ; and 
now the admiral ordered Paulet into 
the vessel, and bade liim make the 
best of his way ; but Harry begged 
of the admiral, as he had discovered 
the enemies of his country, that he 
might be allowed to assist in beating 
them. This request was assented 
to by the commander; and Paulet 
had his station assigned, at which 
no man could behave better; and 
when the battle was over, this true* 
bom Englishman was sent home co- 
vered with commendations, and re- 
warded with that which enabled 
him to live happy the remainder 
of his life. Mr. Paulet possessed a 
freehold estate in Cornhill, London; 
and, respecting the good he did with 
his income, there is not a poor being 
iu the neighbourhood of Pedlar’s 
acre,* who does not testify with gra- 
titude some act of benevolence per- 
formed for the alleviation of his po- 
verty, by this humane heroic Eng- 
lishman. 


ACCOUNT OF LONG ISLAND. 

By an English traveller . 

AFTER leaving the immediate 
vicinage of New York, which stands 
at the southern extremity of the for- 
mer of these two islands, but little is 
to be met with that deserves atten- 
tion ; the soil; indeed, is fertile, and 
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the face of the country is not un- 
pleasingty diversified with rising 
grounds ; but there is nothing grand 
in any of the views w hich it affords, 
nor did I observe one of the nume- 
rous seats with which it is over- 
spread, that was distinguished either 
for its elegant neatness or die de- 
lightfuincss of its situation : none of 
then* will be ar any comparison with 
the charming little villas which 
adorn the banks of the Schuylkill 
near Philadelphia. 

On I*oi g Island much more will 
be found, in a picturesque point of 
view, to interest the tra\ tiler. On 
the western tide in particular, bor- 
dering upen the Narrows, or that 
contracted channel between the 
islands, thnnigh which vessels pass 
in sailing to New York from the 
Atlantic, the country is really ro- 
mantic. The ground here is very 
much broken, and numberless forge 
masses of wood still remain stand- 
ing, through the vistas in which you 
occasionally catch the most delight- 
ful prospects of the distant hills on 
Staten island and the New Jersey 
shore, and of the w ater, which is 
constantly enlivened by vessels sail- 
ing to and fra 

To an inliabitant of one of the 
large tow ns on the coast of Ameri- 
ca, a country house is not merely 
desirable as a place of retirement 
from noise and bustle, where the 
owner may indulge his fancy in the 
contemplation of rural scenes, at a 
season when 'Nature is attired in 
her most pleasing garb, but also as 
a sale retreat from the dreadful 
maladies which of late years have 
never failed to rage with more or 
less virulence in these places during 
certain months. When at Philadel- 
phia the >ellow fever committed 
such dreadful havoc, sparing nehher 
the rich nor the poor, the young nor 
the aged, wrho had the confidence to 
remain in the city, or were unable 
to quit it, scarcely a single instance 
occurred of any one of those falling 
a victim to its baneful influence, 
who lived but one mile removed 
from town, where was a free circu- 
lation of air, and who at the same 


time studiously avoided afl co mma - 
nication with the sick, or with those 
who had visited them ; every person 
therefore at Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore. &c. who is suf- 
ficiently wealthy to afford it, has 
his country habitation in the neigh- 
bourhood of these respective places, 
to which he may retire in the hot 
unhealthy season of the year; but 
this delightful part of Long Island, 
of which 1 have been speaking, 
though it affords such a number of 
charming situations for little villas, 
is unfortunately too far removed 
from New York to be a convenient 
place of retreat to men so deeply 
engaged in commercial pursuits as 
are the greater number of the inha- 
bitants of that city, amf it remains 
almost destitute of bouse*; whilst 
another part of the island, more 
conveniently situated, is crowded 
with them, although the face of the 
country is here flat and sandy, de- 
void of trees, and wholly uninterest- 
ing. 

The permanent residents on 
Long Island are chiefly of Dutch 
extraction, and they seem to have 
inherited all the ooJdness, reserve, 
and covetousness of their ances- 
tors. It is a common saying in New 
York, that a Long Island man will 
conceal himselt in his house on the 
approach of a stranger ; and really 
the numberless instauces ot shyness 
1 met with in the inhabitants seem 
to argue, that there was some truth 
in the remark. If you do but ask 
any simple question relative to the 
neighbouring country, they will eye 
you with suspicion, and evidently 
strive to disengage themselves from 
you ; widely different from the 
Anglo-Americans, whose inquin-, 
tiveuess in similar circumstances 
wouki lead them to a thousand im- 
rtinent and troublesome enquiries, 
order to 'discover what your busi- 
new was in that place, and how 
they could possibly take any advan- 
tage of it These Dutchmen are ia 
general very excellent formers; 
and several of them have very ex- 
tensive tracts of land under cultiva- 
tion, for the prodooe oi which there 
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b a convenient and ready market 
at New York. Amongst them are to 
found manv very wealthy men ; but 
except a few individuals, they live 
in a mean, penurious, and mo6t un- 
v comfortable manner. The popula- 
tion of the island is estimated at 
about thirty-seven thousand souls, 
of which number near five thousand 
are slaves. It is the western part 
of the island which is the best inha- 
bited ; a circumstance to be ascrib- 
ed, not so much to the fertility of 
the soil as its contiguity to the city 
of New York. Here are several 
considerable towns, as Flatbush, 
Jamaica, Brooklynn, Flushing, Ut- 
recht ; the three first-mentioned of 
which contain each upwards of one 
hundred houses. Brooklynn, the 
largest of them, is situated just op- 
posite to New York, on the bank of 
the East Ri\ er, and forms an agree- 
ab.e object from the city. 

The soil of Long Island is well 
adapted to the culture of small grain 
and Indian corn ; and the northern 
part, which is hilly, is said to be 
peeuliirlv favourable to the pro- 
duction of fruit The celebrated 
Newtown pippin, though now to be 
met with in almost every part of the 
state of New York, and good in its 
kind, is yet supposed by many per- 
sons to attain a higher flavour here 
than in any other part of America. 

Of the jieculiar soil of the plains 
that are situated towards the centre 
of this island, I have before had oc- 
casion to speak, when describing 
those in the western parts of the 
state of New York. One plain 
here, somewhat different from the 
rest, is profusely covered with stunt- 
ed oaks and pines; but no grain 
will grow upon it, though it has 
been cleared, and experiments have 
been made for that purpose in many 
different places. This one goes un- 
der the appellation of Brushy Plain. 
Immense quantities of grouse and 
deer are round amidst the brush- 
wood, with which it is covered, and 
which is so well calculated to afford 
shelter to these animals. Laws 
have been passed, not long since, to 
prevent the wanton destruction of 


the deer ; in consequence of which 
they are beginning to increase most 
rapidly, notwithstanding such great 
numbers are annually killed, as well 
for the New York market, as for 
the support of the inhabitants of the 
island ; indeed it is found that they 
are now increasing in most of the 
settled parts of the state of New 
York, where there is sufficient wood 
to harbour them ; whereas in the 
Indian territories, the deer, as well 
as most other wild animals, are be- 
coming scarcer every year, notwith- 
standing that the numl>er of Indian 
hunters is also decreasing ; but these 
pe«Tple pursue the same destructive 
system of hunting formerlv prac- 
tised on Long Island, killing every 
animal they meet, whether young ' 
or full grown. Notwithstanding the 
strong injunctions laid upon them by 
the Canadian traders, to spare some 
few beavers at each dam, in order to 
pei-petuate the breed, they still con- 
tinue to kill these animals wherever 
they find them, so that they are now 
entirely banished from places which 
used to abound with, and which 
are still in a state to harbour them, 
being far removed from the culti- 
vated parts of the country. An an- 
nual deficiency of fifteen thousand 
has been observed in the number of 
beaver skins brought down to Mon- 
treal for the last few years. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE OF SYRIA. 

By Dr, Wittman, 

A GENERAL idea of the cli- 
mate of Syria may be formed from 
the following particulars During 
our stay there the thermometer, in 
the months of July, August, and 
September, marked the highest, in 
the afternoons, from ninety -three to 
ninety-five degrees of Fahreuheit. 
It is unnecessary to remark, that 
during this interval the heat was 
extremely oppressive to such of our 
party as had not been inured to the 
more sultry climes. The sky was, 
at the above season, beautifully 
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clear, without a cloud to obscure the 
wide expanse ; and the atmosphere 
pure and benign. The greatest 
variation of temperature occurred 
in the months of October and No- 
vember, when the rains came on 
suddenly with some degree of vio- 
lence. This may properly be con- 
sidered, as the rainy season, since, 
generally speaking, during the other 
parts of the year a drought prevails 
The very copious dews which fal 
in the dry months, when there is a 
total absence of rain, promote and 
forward the vegetation. 

During the summer months the 
prevailing winds are from the north 
and north-west In entering on 
October, they are more variable, 
blowing strongly from the south, 
south-east, and east It is at this 
time that the sudden and heavy 
showers commence, and that the 
sky, which was before so uniformly 
clear, is overspread with dark and 
heavy clouds. At length, the month 
of November drawing towards its 
close, the rains cease to fall, and the 
weather becomes pleasant and salu- 
brious. The result of my observa- 
tions at this season was, that before 
sun-rise the thermometer ranged 
from forty-two to fifty -two and fifty- 
three, and that, consequently, the 
mornings were refreshing and cool 
At noon the variations of the ther- 
mometer were from sixty -six to 
seventy-six, with a degree of heat 
which was by no means ©ppresive. 

On the coast of Syria the sea 
breez#pi evails during the day time, 
and, falling in the evening, gives 
place to the gentle land breeze, 
which continues to blow until about 
nine the next morning. 

In the month of December, 1800, 
the January following, and a part of 
February, the weather was very 
tempestuous, with heavy rains, vivid 
lightnings, and thunders, the explo- 
sion of w hich was aw till and tremen- 
dous. During this period the ther- 
mometer was low ; and, on one 
occasion, the storm was accompa- 
nied by hail. The winds w ere usu- 
ally from the south or south-west. 
A haziness from the southward was 


the sure precursor of each of tho 
gales, and to this indication of foul 
weather was superadded a remar- 
kably large circle, or disk, round 
the moon. This boisterous and 
comparatively cold weather was 
highly favourable to the health of the 
individuals belonging to the mission. 
It yielded, about the 10th of Febru- 
ary, to a more warm and settled 
temperature of the air, which, be- 
stowing on the arid hills some slight 
degree of verdure, rendered the 
aspect of the country more cheer- 
ful 

Syria may in general be consi- 
dered as a mountainous country ; 
but the part bordering on Jaffa has 
several very extensive plains, which, 
are intersected, at certain distances, 
with moderate heights. In ap- 
proaching Jerusalem, after having 
proceeded to the other side of Ram- 
la, the mountains are very lofty, 
and, having but a slender superficies 
of earth to cover their rocky promi- 
nences, are exclusively adapted to 
the cultivation of olive trees, which 
take root in their very clefts, and 
hide the naked appearance they 
would otherwise exhibit 

In general the country is but 
thinly covered with trees, and has 
few woods or thickets. In the parts 
where there is no texture of soil, 
bi k merely a white loose sand, not a 
tree nor shrub is to he seen. 

To the north side of Jaffa, a small 
river, which empties itself into the 
sea, presents itself at the distspice of 
two or three miles, it is the only 
one which I met with in Syria ; it 
is probable, however, that others 
may have lieen formed, subsequent- 
ly to the excursions 1 made into the 
interior, by the abundant falls of 
rain I have had occasion to notice. 

From the information I was able 
to collect, as well as from my own 

{ jersonal observation, I could not 
earn that either mines or eruptions 
of volcanic matter are to be met 
with in Syria. 

The soil in many parts, in those 
more especially bordering on the 
desens, consists, almost exclusively, 
of a tine white sand, the reflection 
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from which is extremely painful to 
the sight This barren territory 
extends, to the northward, beyond 
Jaffa. It contains, however, in 
common with the other parts of Sy- 
ria, several fertile spots, covered 
with a rich black mould, which very 
copiously repay the labour bestowed 
on them. On the rocky grounds ah 
inconsiderable portion of calcareous 
earth is found blended with marL 


AMXDIS DE GAUL. 

IN 1560, Bernardo Tasso, the 
father of a still more celebrated 
poet, published at Venice a metrical 
translation of Amadis, under the 
title “ Amadigi.” It consists of 100 
cantos, and more than 7000 staves ; 
and, like his u Floridante,” was a 
popular poem in Italy, according to 
the account of Lodovico Dolce, even 
.after die Italians had seen the supe- 
rior efforts of his son. 

The fable of this celebrated ro- 
mance is not remarkably adapted 
for the purposes of the epic poet. 
There is no singleness of end and 
aim in the conduct of the hero, no 
steady, persevering, skilful, daring 
pursuit of some one great and im- 
portant achievement. The inci- 
dents are successive adventures, not 
portions of a progressive event. In 
the Iliad, and still more in the Je- 
rusalem Delivered, every combat is 
a part of the main action ; it affects 
the relative situation of the conflict- 
ing parties; it endangers the dis- 
persion, or consolidates the confi- 
dence, of the besiegers ; it excites 
not only personal hojies and fears 
for the antagonists, but a mightier 
solicitude for the fortunes of the 
enterprise itself. But, in the life of 
Amadis, almost any one prominent 
circumstance might be omitted with- 
out being missed : each is insulated 
and unconnected ; one adventure 
precedes, but does not prepare for 
the next ; and although each is 
marvellous and impressive, and 
affords occasion for splendid des- 
cription, yet the result of relating 


them is likely to produce* a mass, 
and not a whole ; arms and legs, 
and trunk and head, but no entire 
body ; a file or knot, rather than a 
groupe, of champions ; a tale ipore 
of bustle than of business. 

There is another fault iu most of 
these biographic fables : we hardly 
preserve a sentiment of the hero’s 
identity. In the first book Amadis is 
exposed an infant in a sort of float- 
ing cradle ; m the second, he is in 
love with Oriana, and kills king af- 
ter king. Now it is with epic as 
with dramatic poetry. So 4ong as 
the imagined appearance, and dis- 
position, and master-passion, of the 
heroes can, with probability, remain 
the same, so long we are content the 
poet should busy us with their af- 
fairs. The duration of the long ac- 
tion is not displeasing in Macbeth, 
or Fiesco ; in the Jerusalem Deli- 
vered, or the Oberon ; but it sensi- 
bly offends in the i’Eneid, and in the 
Orlando ; in the Winter’s Tale of 
Shakespeare, and in the Cid of De 
Castro ; because a revolution actu- 
ally takes place in the body or mind, 
which changes the pursuits and ob- 
jects of the personages. In the dra- 
ma, says Boiicau, and justly, we 
cannot bear to see the hero—. 

•• Enfant au premier acte, et barbon aa 
dernier :** 

but this dislike does not originate in 
its bein^ a violation of the unity of 
time ; it originates in its being in- 
consistent with the unity of action. 
It is a doctrine, therefore, as appli- 
cable to the rfiofucia as to the stage. 

Ill the sixth chapter of Dvin Quix- 
ote, the curate and the barber un- 
dertake a scrutiny of the courteous' - 
knight’s library, and condemn to 
the flames those books which were 
thought to have affected his intel- 
lects. A few, however, were held 
worthy of a better fate, than to in- 
crease the bonfire in the court ; and 
among these were the four volumes 
of Amadis of Gaul, which Nicolas 
had heard say was the first book of 
chivalry printed in Spain, and which 
he is for condemning, as the fouu- 
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dation of s mtachietons system, but 
which the barber saves, because it ' 
is the best of the kind that had yet 
been composed, and nnico cn su arte 
~.j& matchless work. 

A French translation of Amadis 
/ was first made by Nicolas d’Herbe- 
ray, who, in 1540, began the publi- 
cation : this was afterwards pro- 
longed to four-and-twenty books, by 
the additional adventures of Esplan- 
dian, Florisando, Lisuarte, Perion, 
Florisel, the Amadis of Greece, Ro- 
ger of Greece, and Silvio de la Sil- 
va. From the French it was trans- 
lated into German, and published 
In folio, in 1583. The ola English 
version, by Munday, is dated 1618. 
The earliest abridgment is that of 
mademoisel e de Lubert. 

Count Tressan modernised this 
and other romances of chivalry, in 
a manner which rendered them po- 
pular novels at Paris. His delinea- 
tion of queen Brisena was made to 
reflect a flattering likeness of the 
dauphiness Marie Antoinette : but 
he grossly violated the costume of 
manners and opinions, in order to 
introduce stimulant allusions to the 
personages and literature of his own 
times (1770 to 1780). The court of 
France gave a fashion to his publi- 
cation ; and throe thousand copies 
were dispersed through the gen- 
teclest book-cases in Europe. Tres- 
san pretends to prove that the ori- 
ginal Amadis was written in what 
he calls the Picard language ; that 
is, the Welsh fiatoie , common to 
the opposite coast of Brittany and 
Cornwall Had it been a story-book 
about Arthur, one would have lis- 
tened widi credulity ; but every 
symptom points to a southern ori- 
gin. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

By Lady M. W. Montague. 

PEOPLE commonly educate their 
children as they build their houses, 
according to som^ plan they think 
beautiful, without considering whe- 


ther it is suited to the purposes for 
which thev are designed. Almost 
all girls of quality arc educated as 
if they were to be great ladies; 
which is often as little to be expect- 
ed, as an immoderate heat of the 
sun in the north of Scotland. You 
should te ch yours to confine their 
desires to probabilities, to be as use- 
ful as is possible to themselves, and 
to think privacy (as it is) the hap- 
piest state of life. I do not doubt 
your giving them all the instructions 
necessary to form them to a virtu- 
ous life ; but it is a fatal mistake to 
do this, without proper restrictions. 
Vices are often hid under the name 
of virtues, and the practice of them 
followed by the worst of consequen- 
ces. Sincerity, friendship, piety, 
disinterestedness, and generosity, 
are all great virtues ; but pursued* 
without discretion, become criminal. 
I have seen ladies indulge their own 
ill-humour by being very rude and 
impertinent, and think they deserved 
approbation, by saying, I love to 
speak truth. One of your acquain- 
tances made a ball the next day 
after her mother died, to show she 
was sincere. I believe your own re- 
flection will furnish you with but too 
many examples of the ill effects of 
the rest of the sentiments I have 
mentioned, when too warmly em- 
braced. They are generally recom- 
mended to young people without 
limits or distinction, and this pre- 
judice hurries them into great mis- 
fortunes, while they are applauding 
themselves in the noble practice (as 
the) r fancy) of very eminent virtues. 

I cannot help adding (out of my 
real affection to you) that I wish 
you would moderate that fondness 
you have for children. I do not 
mean you should abate any part of 
your care, or not do your duty to 
them in its utmost extent; but I 
would have you early prepare your- 
self for disappointments, which are 
heavy in proportion to their being 
surprising. It is hardly possible, in 
such a number, that none should bo 
unhappy ; prepare yourself against 
a misfortune of that kind. I confess 
there is hardly any more difficult t% 
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support ; yet, it is certain, imagina- 
tion has a great share in the pain of 
it, and it is more in our power, than 
it is commonly believed, to soften 
whatever ills are founded or aug- 
mented by fancy. Strictly speaking, 
there is but one real evil, I mean, 
acute pain ; all other complaints are 
so considerably diminished by time, 
that it is plain the grief is owing to 
our passion, since the sensation of it 
vanishes when that is over. 

There is another mistake I forgot 
to mention, usual in mothers : if any 
of their daughters are beauties, they 
take great pains to persuade them 
that they are ugly, or at least that 
they think so, which the young wo- 
man never foils to believe springs 
from envy, and is perhaps not much 
in the wrong. I would, if possible, 

f ive them a just notion of their 
gure, and show them how far it is 
valuable. Every advantage has its 
price, and may be either over or 
under valued. It is the common doc- 
trine of (what arc called) good books, 
to inspire a contempt of beauty, 
riches, greatness^ See. which has 
done as much mischief among the 
young of our sex as an over eager 
desire of them. Why should they 
not look on those things as blessings 
where they are bestowed, though 
not necessaries that it is impossible 
to be happy without, I cannot con- 
ceive. I am persuaded the ruin of 

lady was in a great measure 

owing to the notions given her by 
the good people that had the care of 
her. It is true, her circumstances 
and your daughters* are very diffe- 
rent ; they should be taught to be 
content with privacy, and yet not 
neglect good fortune, if it should be 
offered them. 


•N THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY OF 
QUALITY, IN PEREGRINE PIC- 
KLE. 

By the same. 

I BEGUN by your direction with 
Peregrine Pickle. 1 think lady Vane's 


memoirs contain more truth and less 
malice than any I ever read in my 
life. When she speaks of her own 
being disinterested, I am apt to be- 
lieve she really thinks herself so, as 
many highwaymen, after having no 
possibility of retrieving the charac- 
ter of honesty, please themselves 
with that of being generous, becaose 
whatever they get on the road, they 
always spend at the next ale-house^ 
and are still as beggarly as ever. 
....Her history, rightly considered, 
would be more instructive to young 
women than any sermon I know. 
They may see there what mortifi- 
cations and variety of misery are 
the unavoidable consequences of gal- 
lantry. I think there is no rational 
creature that would not prefer the 
life of the strictest carmelite to the 
round of hurry and misfortune she 
has gone through. Her stile is clear 
and concise, with some strokes of 
humour, which appear to me so 
much above her, I can’t help being 
of. opinion, that the whole has been 
modelled by the author of the book 
in which it is inserted, who is some 
subaltern admirer of hers. I may 
judge wrong, she being no acquain- 
tance of mine, though she has mar- 
ried two of my relations. Her first 
wedding was attended with circum- 
stances that made me think a visit 
not at all necessary, though I dis- 
obliged lady Susan by neglecting it ; 
and her second, which happened 
soon after, made her so near a 
neighbour, that I rather chose to 
stay the whole summer in town than 
partake of her balls and parties of 
pleasure, to which I did not think it 
proper to introduce \ ou ; and had 
no other way of avoiding it, without 
incurring the censure of a most un- 
natural mother for denying you 
diversions, that the pious lady Fer- 
rers permitted to her exemplary 
daughters. Mr. Shirley has had un- 
common fortune in making the con- 
quest of two such extraordinary 
ladies, equal in their heroic con- 
tempt of shame, and eminent above 
their sex, the one for beauty, and 
the other wealth, both which at- 
tract the pursuit of mankind, and 
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have been thrown into his arms 
with the same unlimited fondness. 
He appeared to me gentle, well- 
bred, well-shaped, and sensible; but 
the charms of his face and eves, 
which lady Vane describes with so 
much warmth, were, I confess, al- 
ways invisible to me, and the artifi- 
cial part of his character very gla- 
ring, which I think her story shows 
in a strong light. 


• ON THE MEMOIRS OF CONSTANTIA 
PHILIPS. 

By the same, 

I OPENED my eyes this morning 
on Leonora, from which I defy the 
greatest chemist in morals to ex- 
tract any instruction. The style is' 
most affectedly florid, and naturally 
insipid, with such a confused heap 
cf admirable characters, that never 
are, or can be, in human nature. I 
fiung it aside after fifty pages, and 
laid hold of Mrs. Philips, where I 
expected to find ‘ at least probable, 
if not true facts, and was not disap- 
pointed. 

There is a great similitude in the 
genius and adventures (the one 
being products e of the other) be- 
tween madume Constantia and lady 
Vane : the first-mentioned has the 
advantage in birth, and, if 1 am not 
mistaken, in understanding : they 
h tve both had scandalous law-suits 
w ith their husbands, and ai*e endow- 
ed with the same intrepid assurance. 
Constantia seems to value herself 
also on her generosity, and has given 
the same proofs of it. The parallel 
might be draw n out to be as long as 
any of Plutarch’s ; but I dare swear 
you are already heartily weary of 
my remarks, and wish I had not 
read so much in so short a time, 
that you might not be troubled with 
my comments ; but you must suffer 
me to say something of the polite 
Mr. S***, whose name I should ne- 
ver have guessed by the rapturous 
description his mistress makes of 
his person, having always looked 
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A LADT OF QUALITY. 

upon him as one of the most Hi— ^ 
greeable fellows about town, as 
odious in his outside, as stupid in his 
conversation, and I should as soon 
have expected to hear of his con- 
quests at the head of an army as 
among women; yet he has been, it 
seems, the darling favourite of the 
most experienced of the sex, which 
shows me I am a very bad judge of. 
n>eriL But I agree with Mrs. Phi- 
lips, that however profligate she 
may have been, she is infinitely his 
superior in virtue ; and if her peni- 
tence is as sincere as she says, she 
may expect their future fete to be 
like that of Dives and Lazar us. 


THOUGHTS ON THE OPENING OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE century which has recently 
expired, was distinguished by a 
variety of memorable events in the 
earlier part of its progress ; and, 
in the last ten years, it exhibited 
perhaps a more stupendous scene 
than the world ever before witnes- 
sed. One circumstance has attend- 
ed it through the greater part of its 
course ; it began with war, and it 
terminated with war. Hence arises 
a melancholy reflection, that a prac- 
tice which, it m%ht be supposed, 
could only exist in the absence of 
civilization, has been found to pre- 
vail in an age of refinement, when 
the arts and sciences have been im- 
proved, when morality has been 
purified and sublimated, and reli- 
gion has been in a great measure 
divested of bigotry and superstition. 
If we were not witnesses of this 
strange degradation of the human 
understanding, we should not be dis- 
posed to give credit to an absurdity 
so extravagant and so disgraceful. 
When we consider, that 

— tigris agit rabidft. cum tigride pacem 

Pcrpetuam, aaevis inter seconvenit unis.... 

we may naturally express our sur- 
prise, that beings of a superior or- 
der, those in whom is inherent a 
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portion of ethereal fire, who, though 
infinitely inferior to the Deity, are 
removed far above the level of 
brutes, should sink into a course of 
actipn of which mere quadrupeds 
might feel the folly and the iniquity. 
But it is useless to argue on this 
subject ; for the advocates of human 
slaughter, though they affect a high 
degree of religion, have no idea of 
its genuine dictates and its legiti- 
mate impressions, and are, in the 
strict sense of the phrase, practical 
atheists. Such men imprudently 
call it blasphemy to, declaim against 
war ; but every man of sense and 
humanity will maintain a contrary 
opinion. 

That spirit of despotism, which 
has ever waged war against human 
freedom and happiness, exerted it- 
self at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century in die person of 
Louis XIV of France, who, not con- 
tent with enslaving his subjects, en- 
croached on the liberties of other 
nations, and systematically invaded 
the general rights of mankind. But 
that haughty and unfeeling tyrant, 
near the close of his reign, was de- 
servedly reduced to a state of hu- 
miliation, so as to become an object 
of pity to contemporary princes. 
During his reign, however, the arts 
and sciences received some encou- 
ragement, more indeed from his 
vanity than from his taste or judg- 
ment. His death gave some repose 
to Europe ; and the arts of peace 
revived. But, though his successor 
was of a less ambitious and more 
pacific disposition, he, on various 
pretences, embarked in unnecessary 
wars. At one time he laboured to 
crush or depress the house of Aus- 
tria ; at another time, he provoked 
Great-Britain to a rupture by en- 
croaching on her colonial posses- 
sions. The enterprising spirit of 
the great Frederic of Prussia kind- 
led also, 'at different periods, the 
flames of war ; but he endeavoured 
to make some atonement to his peo- 

S le by salutary reforms and useful 
istitutions, and by a general melio- 
■ ration of their state. The czarina 
Catharine II followed a similar 

VOL. II. NO. Eli* 


plan ; and, while her ambition was 
prodigal of blood, her uncontrolled 
authority was, in many instances, 
subservient to the public good. The 
concurrence of these two potentates 
with the devout Maria Theresa in 
the partition of Poland reflected dis- 
grace on the age on which it took 
place, and on the neighbouring prin- 
ces who could tamely suffer such 
injustice to be exercised. From the 
affected regularity and solemnity in 
which the measure was enforced, it 
taught the nations of the world, that 
princes, in a refined age, could make 
a mockery of religion and humanity, 
of national independence and public 
privileges, and measure right by the 
rule of power, with a degree of ini- 
quity equal to that of the most fero- 
cious chieftains of barbarous times. 
From this scene let us turn our eyes 
to France, which, at the accession of 
Louis XVI, was in a state favour- 
able to Jhe progress of freedom. 
That monarch was humane and 
well-disposed, and did not wish to 
act the part of a tyrant ; and, under 
his auspices, an example of reform 
might have been given with effect 
to the princes of the time, had not 
Great-Britain, forgetful of the prin- 
ciples which raised the house of 
Hanover to the throne, precipitated 
herself into a rupture with her co- 
lonial subjects. By assisting the 
discontented Americans, the ill-ad- 
vised *Louis excited among his peo- 
ple a strong passion for liberty; 
and, when he convoked the states- 
general of the realm, the eagerness 
of the public to take advantage of 
the opportunity led to disorder and 
confusion, as persons who have long 
been blind know not how to conduct 
themselves at the first glare of light. 
The disorder was promoted by am- 
bitious demagogues, whose arts and 
intrigues kindled a flame which has 
not yet been extinguished. The 
madness of the revolutionary lead- 
ers, not being suffered to exhaust it- 
self at home, diffused its effects over 
Europe ; and the atrocities commit- 
ted in France by a jacobin faction, 
under the mask of liberty, damped 
the ardour of the friends of rational 
10 
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reform, furnished the rulers even of 
free nations with a pretence for 
strengthening the hands of govern- 
ment, and produced a general incli- 
nation to submit to new restraints, 
rather than risque the horrors of 
confusion and anarchy. Such seem- 
ed to be the state o* the public mind 
at the conclusion of the eighteenth 
century ; and such were the ill ef- 
fects of a revolution, which, under 
judicious management, might have 
gradually operated to universal be- 
nefit. 

In speculating on the probable 
* changes which may attend the pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century, we 
do not flatter ourselves or our |>oste- 
rity with any signal or extraordinary 
improvement of the general condi- 
tion of mankind. Refinement has 
not, in a long course of ages, pro- 
duced the advantages which might 
have been exacted to flow from it s 
why then should we dream of any 
Striking change which it may effect 
within the small compass of one 
hundred years ? The improvement 
of the theory of religion and morality 
has not had a correspondent influ- 
ence on the practice. The increas- 
ing pmfondity of scientific research 
has not been so diffusively beneficial 
as it might have been under proper 
direction. A more enlarged insight 
into the legitimate arts of govern- 
ment, a greater portion of sjcill in 
the liberal and mechanical arts, a 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the means of augmenting the accom- 
modations <Sf society, have not, we 
Observe with deep but unavailing 
regret, been attended with the elfects 
which such attainments seemed cal- 
culated to produce. Why then 
should we affect to prognosticate a 
Speedy or a great improvement in 
these respects t That some changes 
may occur in the period to which 
we allude, there is no reason to 
doubt : but we may dispute the ex- 
tent of their utility. When the agi- 
tations consequent on the storm of 
the French revolution shall have 
subsided, such a spirit of moderation 
may arise, as may be favourable to 
political improvement While the 


enormities of jacobinism majr have 
made so strong an impression on 
the minds of men, that the rashness 
of indiscriminate reform will meet 
with instant opposition, princes may 
also become more sensible than they 
have hitherto been of the expedien- 
cy of promoting the happiness of 
their subjects, not merely that of 
the higher claves, but of those less 
elevated individuals, who have as 
great a claim to justice and protec- 
tion, to the comforts of life, and to 
that freedom of action whiphisnotin- 
compatible with the restraints of so- 
ciety, as the counsellors of kings 
and the rulers of nations. Under 
the auspices of patriotic and philan- 
thropic sovereigns, the sciences 
which inform and enlighten, the art* 
which polish, the morality and de- 
votion which purify mankind, may 
be more regularly pursued and 
more efficaciously cultivated. A 
more judicious system of education, 
founded on numerous hints recently 
Suggested, may improve both the 
minds and persons of the rising ge- 
neration. '1 ne passions may be more 
studiously repressed ; the depravity 
which, we are taught to believe, 
has been inherent in human beings 
since the fall of their progenitor, 
may be more rigorously corrected. 
We might extend these remarks to 
a great length by speaking of those 
changes to which a sanguine zeal 
might look forward ; but soch spe- 
culations are rather the offspring of 
excursive fancy, than the dictates 
of prophecy ; and it may be said, 
though the opinion may be thought 
to border on unnecessary despon- 
dence, that the improvements which 
we have mentioned are merely pos- 
sible, not probable. Those passions 
which have rendered the greatest 
part of the world, for ages, a scene 
of folly, iniquity, and vice, will per- 
haps continue to prevail over reason 
and prudence, over good sense and 
philosophy. Let every performer 
on the theatre of life endeavour to 
act the part allotted to him with 
judgment and propriety ; and the 
state of mankind will then be essen- 
tially improved: but, as such endea- 
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vours, from the creation of the 
world to the present time, have by 
no means been general, we have 
little reason to indulge the pleasing 
expectation. This, we allow, is not 
an enlivening or a flattering picture ; 
but we earnestly wish that the pros- 
pect may brighten, and that the fu- 
ture scene may be arrayed in more 
attractive colours. 


ON VOLCANIC AND NEPTUNIAN 
MOUNTAINS. 

IN all cases where doubts may be 
entertained, whether a hill or moun- 
tain is volcanic or Neptunian, our 
judgment may be governed by the 
following maxims : 

1. W here trap or basaltic columns 
appear on, or form the body of the 
hill or mountain, of their usual 
black, bluish, or greyish black co- 
lour, there the hill or mountain may 
be deemed Neptunian, at least so 
for as concerns these ; such as are 
found on actual ignivomous moun- 
tains must have been thrown out 
with other Neptunian stones, but in 
that case they are never erect, and 
commonly bear some marks of heat. 

2. Where masses of schistose por- 
phyry occur, of a greyish black, ash 
grey, blackish blue, or greenish co- 
lour, and the selspar appear unin- 
jured by heat, they, and the parts 
they repose on, are Neptunian. 

3. Disintegrated or decayed por- 
phyries, or traps, wacken, and 
amygdaloids, may l>e distinguished 
from indurated volcanic sand and 
ashes, piperino, pouzzolana, porous 
lava, respectively, by local circum- 
stances, and the changes which low 
degrees of heat produce in them, 
compared with the changes which 
the same variations of heat occasion 
in the real volcanic products that 
resemble them. Wacken contain- 
ing mica can never be ambiguous. 
Beds of real volcanic ashes, if an- 
cient, are always interrupted or in- 
terceded by beds of earth, which 
some, without any proof, would have 
to be vegetable earth; 'Rnd if, by 


this appellation, they mean no more 
than earth fit for vegetation, the 
appellation is just ; but if they mean 
that such earth was in all instances 
sucli as had produced vegetables, 
they are certainly mistaken, as Do- 
lomieu has already noticed ; this 
earth , having been merely washed 
down by rain from the cinders and 
fragments of lava, with which it 
was originally mixed ; waken pre- 
sents no such appearance. 

Yet let us add some limitations. 
If a mountain be in shape conical ; 
if it rise insulated in a comparative 
plain, pr at least be not connected 
with any neighbouring chain ; if the 
substance of that mountain differ 
from the surrounding strata, what- 
ever may be its composition, if not 
evidently primaeval, it must have 
been volcanic. Pseudo-volcanic hills 
are those which have experienced 
slighter or accidental fires from the 
neighbourhood of coal. 


ON THE ROMAN STAGE, AND THE 
CHARACTER OF PLAUTUS. 

ABOUT two hundred and twenty 
years before the Christian &ra, 
Plautus was bom at Sarsina in Um- 
bria. No certain tradition of his 
family has reached us ; but vague 
accounts of his failure in trade, and 
a consequent application to the most 
servile offices, have been attested 
and contradicted by different au- 
thors. 

That he was poor, from whatever 
cause, there seems to be no doubt ; 
but his poverty was probably a sti- 
mulant to hisgenius, though it might 
be an enemy to the correctness of 
his writings. 

He wrote twenty-five comedies, 
of which we are in possession of 
nineteen. His death happened about 
one hundred and eighty years before 
Christ, on which occasion his coun- 
tryman Varro inscribed an epitaph 
on his tomb, of which the following 
translation may convey an imperfect 
idea: 


\ 
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The comic Muse laments her Plautus 
dead; 

Deserted theatres show Genius fled ; 
Mirth, Sport, and Joke, and Poetry be- 
moan. 

And echoing myriads join their plain- 
tive tone. 

He who is unwilling to decide for 
himself on the merits of Plautus, 
will probably be perplexed by the 
varying sentiments of critics. He 
will be told by some that his uni- 
formity is such as always to have 
. the same personages in the drama. 
There is always a young courtezan, 
an old person who sells her, a young 
man who buys her, and who makes 
use of a knavish valet to extort mo- 
ney from his father ; a parasite of 
the vilest kind, ready to do any thing 
for his patron who feeds him ; a 
braggadocio soldier, whose extra* 
vagant bdasting and ribaldry have 
served as a model for the copper 
c&ptains of our old comedy. To 
these censures he w ill find it added, 
that the style and dialogues are 
tasteless ; that the wit is buffoonery 
of the lowest sort ; that he was ig- 
norant of that species of gaiety which 
ought to reign in comedy, and of the 
pleasantry properly belonging to the 
theatre; that these should arise 
naturally from the character and 
situation of the actor, and be con- 
formed to them exactly; that his 
dialogues are long narrations, in- 
terspersed with tedious soliloquies ; 
that his actors come in and .go out 
without a reason ; that persons who 
are in a great Jiurry continue upon 
the stage a fulfquarter of an hour ; 
and that he introduces the lowest 
prostitutes with the most vulgar 
and indecent language and manners. 

The admirers of Plautus declare 
liira to have a fertility of invention 
never equalled by any writer before 
or since his time, together with an 
unrivalled judgment in the choice 
and conduct of his fable ; that his 
characters are drawn from nature ; 
and that the richest vein of ease 
* runs through all his works ; the pe- 
rusal of which is accompanied not 


with calm satisfaction, but with in* 
finite delight. 

When we are considering these 
opposite opinions, we ought to re- 
collect that Plautus had not only a 
great reputation in his own time, 
but preserved it beyond the Augus- 
tan age. Varro says, if the Muses 
had spoken I^atin, it would have 
been in the language of Plautus^. 
Cicero and Quintilian eacji afford 
him a high encomium, notwithstand- 
ing Terence had already written. 
They particularly commend his 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, al- 
though he wrote before the language 
had arrived at perfection ; and the 
former says, that his wit is elegant, 
urbane, ingenious, and facetious. 
Horace, indeed, says, w We have 
admired the verses and the jests of 
Plautus with a complaisance which 
may be denominated folly.” But for 
five hundred years Plautus was a 
favourite at Rome, although the lan- 
guage had become more polished 
dnd correct, and criticism and po- 
lite literature had made rapid 
strides. He must be confessed to 
have a fund of comic humour and 
gaiety ; and that his imitator, Mo* 
Here, owes much of the approbation 
he has received to the original from 
which he drew his characters. In 
ancient comedj where shall we find 
more entertainment than in the 
Amphitryon and the Menxchmi ? 

Some apology may be made for 
the defects of Plautus, arising from 
the taste of the times in which he 
wrote. If hi! wit be often false, it 
was relished because it was the 
fashion of his day. A better taste 
in the public would have produced 
an exuberance of finer wit in him. 

It was not allowed to comic wri- 
ters to represent on the stage any 
mistresses but courtezans : the deli- 
cacy of true love therefore could 
not be exhibited by the writers of 
the drama. If Plautus was careless, 
and poor, and mercenary, the viva- 
city of his genius counterbalances 
these defects. All the business and 
bustle of comedy are to be found in 
his scenes. Variety too belongs to 
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him, for the incidents are equally 
numerous and pleasant. 

He has also adapted his plays to 
theatrical representation ; and in 
that respect he carries away the 
prize from the elegant friend of 
Scipio. 

Such is the language of those who 
are admirers of RJautus ; and if on 
a perusal of this author we are in- 
duced to think that it is the lan- 
guage rather of panegyric than of 
truth, let us not forget the thunder 
of applauding theatres which al- 
ways attended the representation of 
hisplays. , 

The general praise of his contem- 
poraries, seconded by that of seve- 
ral succeeding ages of learning and 
of taste, is surely sufficient to dis- 
parage all the strictures of modern 
criticism. 

If it be true that his jests are 
rough, and that his wit in general 
is coarse, bearing a similitude to the 
old comedy at Athens, it must be 
confessed that, more than any other 
comic writer, he has consulted his 
own genius ; and that his strength 
and spirit are such as to attract and 
gratify the attention of every reader 
who is not of a disposition more 
than commonly fastidious. 


FEMALE SWINDLER^ AT VIENNA. 

From a late London paper. 

LAST autumn, a lady, calling 
herself a baroness, arrived at Vien- 
na, in a brilliant equipage, attended 
by four men servants and two maids. 
She took very elegant apartments, 
which she furnished in style. AU 
her expences were paid in ready 
money and in gold. She was pre- 
sented at court, and in the first cir- 
cles, as the widow of a Pnfesian 
colonel immensely rich. In Novem- 
ber she received a credit from a 
banking-house at Hamburg, upon 
one of the first bankers at Vienna, 
for 50,000 florins. Her expences 
and insinuating manners, with a 


tolerably good person, and the cha- 
racter of a widow in affluence, pro- 
cured her nuiherous admirers and a 
number of suitors ; amongst others 
several of the young nobility. She 
declined, however, all offers of mar- 
riage, having determined upon an 
eternal widowhood, in gratitude for 
the large fortune left her by her 
ever regretted husband. She went 
regularly to church, and to confes- 
sion ; was irreproachable in her 
conduct, and chaste in her manners 
and conversation. She was looked 
upon as a model of virtue and reli- 
gion, and soon became the envy of 
her own sex, in becoming the admi- 
ration of the other. She was very 
charitable to the poor, visited often 
the hospitals, and subscribed largely 
to philanthropic institutions. The 
house opposite to her apartments 
belonged to a young man, son of a 
grocer, who had a very high opinion 
of his own person and merit, be- 
cause his father had left him 300,000 
florins. He addressed himself to one 
of her servants, to have a letter de- 
livered to the baroness with an offer 
of his hand and fortune, but was 
repulsed with indignity. For a large 
present the same servant Undertook 
again, though at the risk of losing 
his service, to carry another letter, 
which met with a less severe recep- 
tion, the baroness being smitten 
with the person of the young man, 
whom at last she admitted privately 
into her presence, and after many 
prayers, sighs, tears, and presents, 
she agreed to give him her hand 
next Easter : but having refused so 
many great people, the young man 
was laid under strict secrecy, and 
their marriage was to be celebrated 
at Berlin. 

In December last she received a 
letter, importing that her younger 
sister was promised to a Silesian 
nobleman. She consulted her secret 
lover, whom she had persuaded to 
believe that she had a fortune of 
200,000 florins in the year, about 
the present she would make her 
sister on her wedding day, and it 
was agreed that it could not be of 
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less value than 60,000 florins laid 
out in diamonds : and as she was 
wanted to choose, the young man 
was desired to bring 200,000 worth 
from his uncle, a jeweller, whom 
she said she would pay in ready 
money for what she determined to 
keep. 

The diamonds were brought in 
the evening, and left for her inspec- 
tion, until the next day. But when 
the young man called at the ap- 
pointed time, the servants said their 
mistress was ill, and could see nd 
company before the day after : aud 
when the duped lover xhen return- 
ed, he was informed that the baro- 
ness, with one of her female ser- 
vants, had, 48/ hours before, left the 
house ; but previously left orders to 
declare her ill, if enquired after, as 
she was going to the Ursuline con- 
vent to make her devotions. She 
had indeed been there, but swindled 
the superior of a brilliant cross of 
the greatest value, which the late 
empress Maria Theresa had given 
to the statue of a miraculous virgin, 
and the baroness had borrowed it 
as a pattern for one she intended to 

S ive her sister. She had the same 
ay been at her banker’s, and, upon 
pretence of buying jewels for ncr 
sister’s marriage, had obtained in 
gold and in bank notes, for bills on 
Hamburg, 100,000 florins more than 
she had credit for. It has since 
been found out that she had played 
the same tricks at Berlin, Dresden, 
and at Naples. Couriers have been 
sent every where after her, but in 
vam....the only information obtained 
is, that a lady nearly answering the 
description, had embarked last 
month at Embdcn, either for Eng- 
land or for America. It is said that 
her desolate and deserted lover is 
now on his way to tills country ; and 
if he can find her out, intends to 
forgive, and marry her. She is 
about twenty .five years of age, 
speaks fluently most European lan- 
guages, has a fine taste for drawing, 
aud plays the pi^no-forte in exqui- 
site style. 


LIST or HEW PUBLICATIONS, IN 
SEPTEMBER. # 

Authors and publishers are requested to 
communicate notices of their works, 
post paid, and they will always be 
inserted, free of expence. 

THE poetical Works of the late 
Thomas Little, Esq._.MaxwelL 1 
dollar. 

Elements of Life, or the Laws of 
Vital Matter, by John Rush, M. D. 

The Truth and Excellence of the 
Christian Religion, in two parts ; 
part 1, containing sketches of the 
lives of eminent laymen who have 
written in the defence of the Chris- 
tian religion ; part 2, containing ex- 
tracts from their writings, by Han- 
nah Adams.... John West, Boston. 1 
doll. 25 cents. 

Letters from London, written du- 
ring the vears 1802 and 1803, by 
William Austin...~Pelham, Boston. 2 
dollars. 

A general History of Quadrupeds, 
the figures engraved on wood, chief- 
ly copied from the original of T. 
Bewick, by A. Anderson.....G. & R. 
W aite and A. Anderson, New York. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Medical Theses, selected from 
among the inaugural dissertations 
published and defended by the gra- 
duates in medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and of other medi- 
cal schools in the United States, 
with an introduction, appendix, and 
occasional notes, by Charles Cald2 
well, M. D.....T. & W. Bradford. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE editor has received many 
valuable communications, both in 
verse and prose, which did not come 
in due season for the present num- 
ber. They shall receive due atten- 
tion in our next: particularly the 
Adveraarian , Valverdi, T. W-«m, 
and Sabina. . 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Alexander Hamilton u 

one of the most eminent persons 
who have flourished in the United 
States, and yet, like most other emi- 
nent personages, he has died with- 
out leaving any memorial from his 
own pen behind him. He has left 
behind him celebrated works imme- 
diately connected with his political 
sentiments, character, and situation, 
but, except in two instances, he has 
never thought proper to take up the 
pen, in order to explain the real 
motives and circumstances of his 
conduct Over his early, juvenile 
history, even over the place and pe- 
riod of his birth, a veil of impene- 
trable obscurity is now drawn by 
his death, since, at these times, he 
was no object of public attention, 
and there is no one living who re- 
members, what he has neglected to 
record. 

History furnishes but few exam- 
ples which are parallel to his. It is 
only by going back to the Roman 
period, that any examples can be 
found which bear any likeness to 
him. Men then appeared, who ap- 
plied, with the utmost zeal and with 
splendid success, to the study and 
practice of the military art, without 
neglecting the accomplishments of 
the orator and statesman. Their 
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fame and their triumphs in war 
were not always purchased by fore- 
going or abjuring the honours of elo- 
quence and of civil knowledge..... 
When they laid down the sword, 
after their exploits were finished, 
they took up the pen to record them, 
or rose in the senate or the forum 
to defend them, and in all these pro- 
vinces displayed the same genius 
and skill. In some respects, the 
same complex character has been 
displayed by Hamilton ; but there 
are some striking diversities be- 
tween this ornament of our country, 
and any name, the most illustrious 
of the Roman annals : that for the 
eloquence and civil accomplishments 
of Cxsar and Brutus we have only 
vague rumour to build our faith 
upon ; for the judicial and senatorial 
abilities of Hamilton, we have the 
testimony, not only of our ears, but 
the immortal monuments of his own 
pen. 

The mere talent of haranguing 
armies and senates appears to have 
been possessed to a great extent, by 
many eminent Romans, but the to- 
pics of this eloquence were drawn 
from obvious and superficial sources; 
they were merely efforts of ingenu- 
ity in throwing new lights and form- 
ing new combinations, upon topics 
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accessible to every understanding 
and drawn from the funds of ordi- 
nary observation and experience. 

In modern times, law has become 
the most abstruse and most volumi- 
nous of sciences. W hile all the Ro- 
man fire, energy, and mbtlety are 
demanded fr^m forensic < loquence, 
much more is also demanded. Pa- 
tient investigation, intense sedentary 
study, and voluminous rt ding, are, 
likewise, and no less, indispcnsible. 
To be learned in the law is the re- 
compense of a laborious life. The 
price usually given for this know- 
ledge is eloquence itself: for the 
requisite materials are so vast and 
so widely scattered, that all the time 
is consumed in collecting them, 
none is left to polish them into 
glossy elegance, or adjust them into 
lucid order. 

This is no less true of the science 
of ♦he statesman than of the lawyer. 
The complicated forms of adminis- 
tration, and the infinitely various 
relations of a trading country, and a 
manifold revenue, make the pro- 
vince of government far more ar- 
duous and laborious than it ever was 
in former times. 

We need not dwell upon the hack- 
neyed distinctions made in favour of 
Hamilton, arising from the impor- 
tance and the novelty of the scenes 
in which he was engaged : the for- 
mation of a new constitution, and 
the otgnnizfition of a new revenue 
department in the state. The intri- 
cacy of these arrangements, the in- 
tense application of thought which 
they required, have been frequently 
noticed ; but we may often repeat 
our admiration of that man’s mind, 
who could fill this laborious pro- 
vince, without losing his zeal or im- 
pairing his capacity for eloquence 
or the military art. 

To address a numerous audience 
with the tongue, and to addiess the 
wu rld at large and posterity with 
the pen, on subjects* the inte- 
resting and momentous that can 
ccn oy the attention of a member of 
human society, are provinces in 
which t is the surest criterion of a 
great man to excel. The merit of 


Hamilton in this respect was such 
as to place him beyond the reach 
even of competition. His excellence 
in both these provinces has not been 
doubted even by his enemies. AU 
the world acknowledge that, in A- 
merica, the most eloquent orator, 
and the most skilful and perspicuous 
political writer, was Hamilton. 

As a member of a free commu- 
nity, lie was of course enrolled in 
one of those parties in which such a 
community can never fail to be di- 
vided. Hence, while all admire his 
genius and his knowledge, and the 
purity of his motives, a part only 
acknow ledge the force of his reason- 
ings, the truth of his opinions, and 
the wisdom of his conduct. 

In the prime of life he was snatch- 
ed away. Ere half the ordinary 
course of nature was run, while yet 
the better half remained, an untime- 
ly accident has cut him off. 

The next twenty years may be 
expected to teem with great events 
and revolutions in our country. Had 
Hamilton lived, his genius would 
have towered high, it* it had not 
actually presided in the storms of 
the state. A mysterious fete has 
drawn away his genius and intelli- 
gence to another sphere, and who 
shall venture to call in question the 
rectitude of this decree ? 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ADDRESS TO PUPILS. 

The editor having perused an address, 
delivered to an institution in this city 
called the Phila rilphia Academy, 
and been highly pleased with the 
judgment and good sense contained 
in It, he has taken the liberty to pub- 
lish the following extracts. They 
explain, in a clear and distinct man- 
ner, the objects of every good educa- 
tion, and especially the plan of tuition 
adopted in a flourishing seminary of 
this city. 

HAVING conducted you through 
the course of study prescribed by 
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this institution, I consider it a duty 
incumbent upon me, to offer to you 
a few sentiments respecting the 
prosecution of your studies, and 
your future conduct through life : 
sentiments suggested by a pleasing 
recollection of our past intercourse, 
and an affectionate anxiety for your 
future welfare. 

Your minds have been, m some 
degree, illuminated and expanded 
by the first rays of science: they 
are yet to be invigorated and matur- 
ed, by the same genial and exhila- 
rating influence. 

Those branches of knowledge, to 
•which your attention has been par- 
ticularly directed in this seminary, 
form, in my opinion, the outlines of 
a complete English education, ac- 
commodated to the circumstances of 
the country of which you are natives, 
and in which you will probably con- 
tinue to be residents ; whether the 
objects of commerce be your profes- 
sional pursuit, or those of what are 
called the learned professions. In 
either case, the greund-work of a 
correct education should be formed 
of English literature; and 
the arrangement, which has been 
accordingly adopted, though pecu- 
liar to this seminary, will, I doubt 
not, when time and experience have 
gradually overcome the prejudices 
inspired by long established cus- 
tom, receive the approbation of 
those who are best qualified to judge 
of its merit and operation. 

By grammar you have been 
taught die nature, power, and con- 
struction of the English language ; 
and that, not in a superficial manner, 
but by the most comprehensive sys- 
tem now extant, the larger gram- 
mar of Mr. Lindley Murray, in 
which the delicacies, refinements, 
and peculiarities of our language 
are inculcated and exemplified, un- 
der the authority of Harris, Johnson, 
Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, 
Walker, and other eminent writers 
upon that subject 

After being made acquainted with 
the nature and power of words, 
and the necessary agreement and 
disposition of them in a well con- 


structed sentence, your attention 
was directed to the principles of 
composition , or the correct disposi- 
tion of sentences, so as to form dis- 
course : in other words, the proper 
mode of conveying your ideas clear- 
ly to the minds of others, and, at the 
same time, of clothing them in an 
advantageous dress. Here you were 
taught the qualities and different 
species of style, the various orna- 
ments of which language is capable, 
and the established rules of criti- 
cism. 

Having thus considered the mat- 
ter of which language i.*» composed, 
you were led to consider the man- 
ner in which it is to be communicat- 
ed to others with grace, propriety, 
energy, and ease. Your epitome of 
elocution consequently comprised 
the art of reading and the art of 
speakings including the management 
of the different inflections of the hu- 
man voice , the proper use of accent, 
emphasis, and pauses, and the power 
of expression, communicated by 
tones, looks, and gesture. 

After thus endeavouring to make 
you acquainted with the principles 
of language, and the just method of 
delivering it, whether by reading or 
by public speaking, it appeared pro- 
per that you should, in some degree, 
be made acquainted with the nature 
of the objects which surround you, 
the construction of the earth, or 
those substances of which it is com- 
posed, its productions, inhabitants, 
and the atmosphere with which it is 
encompassed. Information upon 
these subjects was obtained from the 
compend of natural history . 

Geography, or a knowledge of 
this w great globe which we inhabit,” 
its position in the solar system, the 
relative situation of the countries 
into which it is divided, their boun- 
daries, rivers, towns, See. formed 
another important object for your 
investigation. 

But your attention has not been 
confined to externals alone : the 
powers and faculties of the human 
mind have been laid open to you, by 
a short though comprehensive epi- 
tome of logic ; in which its powers 
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of apprehending, reasoning, judging, 
and methodizing its thoughts, are 
displayed in the most easy and fami- 
liar manner: and though a minute 
acquaintance with so abstruse a sub- 
ject could not be expected at so 
early a period of life as yours, yet 
the outlines of the science are useful, 
in giving you general ideas of the 
nature and operation of our intellec- 
tual faculties. 

Your instruction in these impor- 
tant and necessary branches of En- 
glish literature has been accompa- 
nied by daily application to reading, 
writing, arithmetic ; anti, (by those 
who were sufficiently advanced, and 
desirous of being made acquainted 
with them), merchants’ accounts, 
aud the elements of the mathema- 
tics. 

To complete the system, and give 
dignity and solidity to its operation, 
the preservation and improvement 
of your morals has been, 1 flatter 
myself, effected by daily opening 
and closing the hours of tuition with 
an address to Almighty God, the 
source and fountain of wisdom, and 
the giver of every good gift; and 
with reading a portion of His holy 
word alternately from the Old and 
New Testament. These, together 
with the recital of your respective 
catechisms and a lecture upon some 
of the leading principles of Christia- 
nity every Saturday, not only com- 
municated religious instruction, but 
had a tendency to keep alive in your 
minds a constant sense of the omni- 
potence, omniscience, and omnipre- 
sence of God. 

Though such and so various have 
been your literary pursuits, yet you 
are bv no means to rest satisfied 
with your present acquisitions. 

The most direct ancl certain road 
to the temple of Fame, is that which 
leads through the gardens of Litera- 
ture ; which you have, indeed, now 
entered : but you have only passed, 
as it were, the portal ; their spa- 
cious avenues and most enchanting 
bowers arc yet to be explored ; and 
they will, I trust, be ranged and ex- 
amined by you, with redoubled ar- 
dour, with more unwearied and clos** 


er application, and with increasing 
satisfaction and delight For, the 
farther you advance, the more 
powerful will be your conviction, 
“ that the ways of Wisdom are 
ways of pleasantnesss, and that all 
her paths are peace.” 

Let the acquisition, therefore, of 
knowledge be the leading object of 
your attention and pursuit Re- 
member that your future enjoyment 
of life, your usefulness and respecta- 
bility in society, and the formation 
of your respective characters, de- 
pend altogether upon the proper 
employment or neglect of the pre- 
sent period of your age. Time is a 
talent committed to us for improve- 
ment, by the great Author of our 
existence, for which we are account- 
able to him ; and to every station, 
to every progressive age of man, 
peculiar duties are attached. To 
youth belongs, among others, that 
of assiduous exertion to cultivate the 
understanding in w the spring time 
of life,” and induce, by constant ap- 
plication, such habits of study, as 
will qualify them to undertake, and 
enable them easily and successfully 
to encounter, the peculiar difficul- 
ties attendant upon that profession, 
which they may make choice of 
when emancipated from the fetters 
of a school Resolve, then, wisely 
resolve, to let no day or hour pass 
by you unimproved. Now is the 
season, in which you have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such an inesti- 
mable store of useful knowledge, as 
will excite the admiration, respect, 
and esteem of the wise, the vir- 
tuous, and the good, ‘with whom you 
may associate, or who may be in- 
formed of your literary acquisitions : 
and you will thereby render your 
reception into general society in the 
highest degree honourable and satis- 
factory. The rapid flight of time 
cannot possibly be checked ; nor 
can any portion of it, which is past, 
be recalled. What value, what im- 
portance should this consideration 
give to the present moment ! Most 
particularly should it be prized by 
i/ow, who have now the opportunity 
of devoting your whole attention, ail 
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the opening powers of your minds, 
solely to the attainment of learning. 
As you advance in age, the unavoid- 
able cares, and serious anxieties, 
which an intercourse with the world 
gives birth to, will interrupt your 
eager pursuit of knowledge, and 
embitter that pure enjoyment of stu- 
dious leisure, which is now your 
peculiar privilege. Having ceased 
to be children, you should cease to 
speak, to understand, to think, or to 
act as children ; and now that you 
are verging towards manhood, you 
should 44 put away childish things.** 
To this you should be impelled, not 
only by a regard for your own in- 
terest and honour, but by a just 
sense of that high degree of duty, 
which you owe to your parents, 
who have hitherto affectionately 
cherished and supported you, to 
whom you are indebted for all the 
advantages of education, and who 
are anxiously solicitous for your fu- 
ture welfare. 

You will, I am confident, neither 
so far neglect yourselves, nor disre- 
gard their happiness, as to disap- 
point their ardent and affectionate 
wishes. To this end, endeavour to 
render yourselves distinguished by 
a uniform and' unremitted ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge, by dili- 
gent application to the studies you 
may be engaged in, and by never 
suffering the allurements of pleasure 
or amusement to beguile you of those 
hours, which should be devoted to 
your daily progress in improvement. 

Let your deportment be marked 
by a polite and respectful behaviour 
to alt Let nbthing ever induce you 
to deviate, either in language or 
conduct, from the dignified charac- 
ter of gentlemen . Endeavour to 
perform every tiling you do, of how- 
ever trivial a nature, in the best 
manner possible ; and carefully 
guard against an accumulation of 
duty, by deferring till to-morrow 
what should be done to-day. 

Guard your morals vigilantly ; re- 
member that you are just entering 
upon the most dangerous path in the 
journey of human life ; it is sur- 
rounded by the quicksands of vice, 


which at every step endanger your 
safety ; while the syren enticements 
of sensuality solicit your attention 
and eagerly court your acceptance. 
But beware of their fascinating 
charms ; they are false and delusive, 
treacherous and vain ; and will, if 
favourably regarded, seduce you 
from the road of virtue, and inevi- 
tably 44 lure you to destruction.** 

Above all, study to recommend 
yourselves to the peculiar favour 
and blessing of God, by an ardent 
attachment to religion, and a strict 
observance of the duties it enjoins. 
Diligently read the holy scriptures ; 
they are able to make you wise un- 
to Eternal Salvation. Attend 
regularly to public worship. Offer 
up your prayers, morning and eve- 
ning, to your Almighty Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor, implor- 
ing His mercy, and His grace. 
Cherish in your minds a constant 
sense that His all-seeing eye regard- 
eth all your thoughts, words, and 
actions. Remember that you must 
one day die ; how soon you know not ; 
that ail those thoughts, words, and 
actions, are registered in heaven; 
that you will be called upon to 
answer for them at the awful day of 
judgment ; and that your happiness 
or misery in the world of spirits, to 
which we are all rapidly hastening, 
will depend upon the nature of your 
conduct here. 

Adhere inviolably, under any cir- 
cumstance, to the strictest truth. 
Let not fear, vanity, nor any other 
motive, ever induce you to tell a 
lie. It is unmanly , ungentlemanbj , 
and impiously wicked. Let no pro- 
fane communication proceed out of 
your mouth ; and never mention the 
sacred name of God, but with de- 
vout reverence and respect. 

Carefully obey your parents in all 
things, however contrary their re- 
quisitions may be to your own in- 
clinations ; for, be assured, the pro- 
motion of your real interest and 
happiness constitutes their motive 
of action ; and their experience and 
knowledge of the world, of which 
you are yet altogether ignorant, 
enable them to judge what is best, 
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while the powerful impulse of natu- imagination, and awake the powers 
ral affection will always lead them of genius. A poet of sir Charles 
to dictate such things only as will Sedley’s sensibility, in particular, 
ultimately tend to your highest ad- could not be cold upon it His lan- 
vantage. guage is the effusion of rapture. 


For the Literary Magazine, 
ADVERSARIA. 

NO. II. 

SIR CHARLES SEDLET. 

THIS gallant character was one 
of the politest scholars, and most 
accomplished gentlemen, that graced 
the court of the 2d Charles. He 
was distinguished no less by the se- 
ducive qualities of his person, than 
by the sprightliness of his pen. To 
a copious fund of wit, he added some 
genius, and his poetry is more har- 
monious than is usually met with 
in the writings of that age. Sir 
Charles, indeed, wrote with case as 
well as his contemporaries, but not 
with that kind of silly, unsentimental 
ease, for which their poetry was, in 
general, deservedly censured. He 
studied human nature, and was dis- 
tinguished for the art of making 
himself agreeable, particularly to 
the ladies; for those lines of lord 
Rochester, so often quoted, allude 
not to his writings, but to his per- 
sonal address. Hence those senti- 
ments on the human passions, which 
we find in his poems, are many of 
them striking, and peculiarly his : 
thus, of the belle passion he observes, 
that it seldom survives hope : 

Love does seldom Hope survive. 

His capital performance is a poem 
on marriage, of which state he has 
not only conceived just and noble 
sentiments, but he has ridiculed with 
great wit and propriety, those sordid 
motives that join so many wretched 
hands. He opens his poem with a 
view of that happy union in which 
our first parents were placed by 
their benevolent Creator. Such a 
^cene could not but animate the 


Circling her snowy neck, he sought 
her heart, 

A fiery lover, without fraud or art. 

The object of his restless thoughts was 
bliss, 

And that he found in one embrace..~one 
kiss. 

One clasp, one hug, one eager glance* 
was more 

Than worlds of pearl, or heaps of golden 
ore. 

The following verses, from the 
same poem, are in the true spirit of 
Cowley : 

Love, like a cautious fearful bird* 
ne’er builds, 

But where the place silence and calm- 
ness yields : 

He slyly flies to copses, where he finds 
The snugging woods secure from blasts 
and winds. 

In another passage the poet seems 
to have had Tibullus in his eye : 

When clamorous storms and pitchy 
tempests rise, 

Cheek clings to cheek, and swimming 
eyes to eyes ; 

When jarring winds and dreadful thun- 
ders roar, 

It serves to make them press and love 
the more. 

Sir Charles is so felicitous in his 
description of this union, which is 
founded upon the proper basis, that 
a reader would be ungrateful were 
he not to wish he had enjoyed, to its 
full extent, the happiness his ima- 
gination has created. Those who 
wed merely from lucrative motives 
are delineated with a refined and 
indignant satire. His similies are 
peculiarly apposite. A woman, he 
says, who is prompted by avarice, 
and legally prostitutes her person 
for money, 

Would wed a coffin, were the hinges 
gold. 
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His wit always rises with his indig- 
nation: 

Thus might she clasp a loathsome toad 
in bed, 

Because he bears apearl withinhU head. 

As the excellence of lyric poetry 
was at that time supposed to consist 
rather in elegant wit and ease, than 
in exuberance of fancy, imagery', 
and enthusiasm, Sedley must have 
made no indifferent figure in that 
species. 

You shall hear him once more en- 
forcing the generous doctrine of 
pure love, in the lyrical strain : 

See ! Hymen comes ; how his torch 
blazes ! 

Looser loves how dim they bum ! 

No pleasure equals chaste embraces. 
When we love for love return. 

When Fortune makes the match, he 
rages, 

And forsakes th’ unequal pair; 

But when Love two hearts engages. 
The kind god is ever there. 

Regard not then high blood nor riches, 
You that would his blessingsjhave : 
Let untaught Love guide all your wishes: 
Hymen should be Cupid’s slave. 

The senseless sing-song, which 
was so fashionable in the court of 
Charles II, and which, without ei- 
ther sentiment or connnection, flow- 
ed from the silver pens of the mob 
qf gentlemen , was burlesqued by 
Sedley in as happy a vein of spirit 
and humour, as the Orcadian non- 
sense of lord Suffolk and his bre- 
thren was by Swift, in his song a la 
mode. Sedley * s song is as follows 2 

Song a la Mode. 

O’er the'descrt, cross the meadow. 
Hunters blew the merry horn ; 

Phoebus chas’d the flying shadow, 
Echo she reply ’d in scorn, 

Still adoring, 

And deploring, 

Why must Thyrsrs lose his life? 

Rivers murmur’d from their fountains* 
Acorns dropping from the oaks, 


Fawns came tripping o’er the moun- 
tains, 

Fishes bit the naked hooks. 

Still admiring. 

And desiring. 

When shall Phillis be a wife ? 


REMARK ON FEMALES. 

In the Moyen8 de Briller I meet 
with a remark which many a pout- 
ing female will pronounce to be more 
witty than just, whilst her husband 
will heavily sigh a responsive echo. 

I assure you, the head of a female 
is the rendezvous of impertinence, 
of caprice, and of fickleness (contre- 
tems). 

LIFE OF A STUDENT. 

The poet who would produce any 
thing truly excellent, or the student 
who would be eminent in any pur- 
suit, must bid farewell to the con- 
versation of his friends ; he must 
renounce not only the pleasures of 
the city, but also the duties of social 
life ; he must retire from the world ; 
w to groves and grottos every muse’s 
son:” 

Scriptorum chorus omnis amat ne- 
mus, et fugit urbes. Hoa. 

In other words, he must condemn 
himself to a sequestered life in the 
gloom of solitude. 

JOHNSON. 

The student of belles lettres de- 
rives a peculiar pleasure from con- 
sidering the great variations that 
our style has undergone, which is 
effected by a comparison of those 
authors who have been most cele- 
brated in the different acras of Eng- 
lish literature. Among these John- 
son stands pre-eminent No man 
has contributed so much to the im- 
provement of our style. He is a 
great master of a new school, who 
has had many imitators, but few 
scholars. Hawkesworth’s manner 
approaches nearer to his than that 
of any other author. 
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Johnson’s style varied the style of 
English prose in the form of its 
phrases, in the construction of sen- 
tences, and in the diction. Of the 
changes in phraseology', the princi- 
pal is the substitution of the sub- 
stantive expressing the quality in 
the abstract, for the adjective ex- 
pressing it in the concrete, or the 
verbal substitute for the verb itself : 
by placing the oblique case at the 
beginning, and introducing between 
it and the verb by which it is go- 
verned some quality ing circumstan- 
ces, and by crowding together, at 
the end of his sentences, u number 
of phrases similarly constructed. It 
is by this nice selection and correct 
use of words, that he is eminently 
distinguished, and the English lan- 
guage principally benefited. His 
introduction of exotic words has 
long been a theme of criticism for 
44 unfrocked grammarians,” and 
sometimes by scholars whose learn- 
ing should have preserved them 

from joining in such an objection 

Among others, Mr. Kett, in his 
44 Elements of General Science,” 
has described the peculiar abilities 
of some of our principal authors 
with much taste, and, in general, 
has assigned to each his proper 
grade in the ranks of literature, 
with considerable accuracy. But he 
has made a remark upon Johnson, 
which shall not pass unnoticed, 
since it is either made with great 
boldness, or with great carelessness. 
44 Our literature indeed boasts a 
new xra from the publication of 
Johnson’s works: many of his words 
are rarely to be met with in former 
writers, and some of them are pure- 
ly of his own fabrication.” 

Note. 44 Resuscitation, orbity , vo- 
lant, fatuity , divaricate , asinine , 
vulneraiy , cmjmeumalic , obtund , 
disrufuion , sensory , cremation , hor- 
ticulture , germination , decussation , 
cximious , &c, If these words be not 
peculiarly Johnson's , I know not 
tvh re they are to be found," 

If Mr. Kelt had been as cautious 
as he should have been, not to cen- 
sure where it was not strictly me- 


rited, he might have learnt, by con- 
sulting Johnson’s Dictionary, 
that all these words are justified by 
the authorities of Pope, Bacon, Wil- 
kins, Milton, &c. except horticul- 
ture , which may be fouud in Tusser’s 
Husbandry in Lodge’s 
Lettei*s, and cremation , which I 
must honestly confess I do not know 
where to find. We all know that 
Johnson said he had never made but 
one word. Let us then hear no more 
of his affectation. It is a remark 
which no scholar ought to make. 

COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

The Gauls, we find in Caesar, bu 
vi. i. 17. computed the time by nights, 
and not by days. Vestiges of this 
custom still remain in Germany and 
in Britain. We say se'nnight and 
fortnight; last Monday sb’n- 
night, this day fortnight. Hy 
the Salic law, title 49, the time al- 
lowed for appearing in court was 
computed by nights instead of days. 
Chambers, in his dictionary, tells 
us, that in a council held in Britain, 
ann. 824, a cause was heard after 
thirty niglits : Jinita contentione co- 
ram episcopo ; post triginta nodes 
illud juramentum ad Westminster 
deductum est . 


SAVAGES FOND OF LIQUOR. 

The Europeans when they settled 
in North America, soon found it 
their interest to supply the natives 
with spirituous liquors. They wa- 
ged a war of gin and brandy against 
the various tribes, some of which 
have been subdued, and others al- 
most totally extirpated by their own 
drunkenness. Charlevoix says, that 
a savage being asked by a French 
officer, what he thought the brandy, 
which he loved so much, was made 
of? answered , 44 It is madeof tongues 
and hearts ; for when I have drunk 
of it, I fear nothing, and I talk like 
an angel.” See Charlevoix’s Let- 
ters. 

CENTO. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

DEAFNESS. 

THE followingshort dialogue took place 
between the writer of this and a 
lady who had lost her hearing. This 
had been her situation for many years. 
People converse with her, and she 
usually answers them, with pen (or 
pencil) and paper. It shows so ami- 
able and rational a mind, though la- 
bouring under a great calamity, that 
1 cannot resist the temptation to send 
it to you. 

P. CURIOSITY is honourable to 
the object of it, however disreputable 
it may be to the curious man. I am 
extremely inquisitive just now, and 
I exceedingly regret that I cannot 
converse with you by some other in- 
strument than sounds. 

M. I am never at a loss when I 
have pen and paper, and my friends 
do not mind trouble. 

P. It is a trouble that, in this in- 
stance, loses its name, and becomes 
a pleasure. There ! You see I can 
compliment, even on paper. When 
knowledge at one entrance is almost 
Shut out, are not ail the other ave- 
nues apter to receive it ? and are 
not thus the gifts of Heaven proved 
to be impartial ? When did I first 
see miss M„... ? You shall see that I 
remember it, for it was the 10th of 
October, 1793, only somewhat more 
than nine years ago. Do you want 
to know where ? 

. M. I just told my cousin, who 
seemed surprised at our correspon- 
dence, that I spent a week in com- 
pany with you at W . I re- 

member it perfectly. Many and va- 
rious are the scenes I have passed 
through since. I hope I have learnt 
to estimate life properly, and that I 
bear as I ought to do the deprivation 
of a sense that deprives me of infi- 
nite pleasure ; but at the same time 
it has afforded me an opportunity of 
judging of the human heart I am 
qualified to bear testimony to the 
general good of the human kind, for 
few have received more attention 
from individuals, and sympathy from 
VOL. II. NO. XIII. 
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all. You must by no means suppose 
I am unhappy, or insensible to the 
charms of society. None has a high- 
er relish for it, or enjoy themselves 
more. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

THOUGHTS ON POVERTY. 

Concluded. 

BUT improvidence, while it pro- 
duces so much occasional distress, 
is, notwithstanding, one of the most 
powerful agents in producing that 
degree of general happiness, which 
is (contrary to all inferences from 
their condition) the lot of the indi- 
gent Did the contemplation of the 
probable events which are concealed 
by the veil of futurity, occupy so 
much of their attention as it does 
that of the wealthy, how comfortless 
would be their situation! Let any 
one who is accustomed to extend his 
views beyond the present moment, 
picture to himself the situation of 
one whose condition in life does not 
permit him to provide for the pri- 
vations, and guard against the cala- 
mities which futurity may introduce, 
and those which are the inevitable 
lot of age and infirmity ; the object 
on which his imagination will rest, 
will probably be one whose daily 
earnings just serve to defray his ex- 
pences ; he will see him, perhaps, 
daily parting with his last shilling 
to purchase the necessaries, or per- 
haps some trifling article of the lux- 
uries, of life, without a sigh, and, 
apparently, with as little dread of 
future want as though he rested his 
dependence for future provision on 
some certain and inexhaustible fund. 
He does not deeply reflect on the 
probability that his labours may be 
interrupted by some sudden change, 
the vigour of his frame unnerved by 
the powerful and oppressive hand of 
disease, or the produce of his labours 
diverted from its wonted channel 
by some unavoidable calamity. He 
rushes on through life, unappalled 
2 
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by the prospect of futurity, its cares, 
its wants, its inconveniences, or its 
calamities. 

The present moment is his, and 
he enjoys it ; he w cares not for the 
morrow if he can enjoy “ to-day 
and were it otherwise, though diffi- 
culties might be overcome, incon- 
veniences prevented, and calamities 
averted, yet his occasional enjoy- 
ments would be lessened, and the 
anxiety which the dread of future 
inconveniences would produce, 
would embitter every meal, poison 
every enjoyment, and cast a gloom 
over the brightest hours of his ex- 
istence. 

The observer, mean while, beholds 
with astonishment, and even indig- 
nation, the infatuation of the object 
of his observation ; he thinks it mad- 
ness to expend all, even for the ne- 
cessaries of life, while his future 
.welfare rests on an uncertain basis. 
“ What,” says he mentally, u will 
support you to-morrow He can 
find no other answer ready, but 44 to- 
morrow’s earnings.” u But may not 
some accident deprive you of this 
resource ?” It may ; and he beholds 
a prospect, the bare contemplation 
of which awakens in his bosom the 
emotions of pity, anxiety, and alarm. 

Yet, though I have said the occa- 
sional happiness of the poor would 
be lessened by a life of care and 
providence, yet I am far from wish- 
ing to recommend a contrary course; 
and, if I supposed the productions 
of my pen would influence the con- 
duct of mankind, I should certainly 
recommend a life passed hi the ex- 
ercise of economy ; for, though 1 
have stated, that the contemplation 
of futurity would produce misery 
among the poor, inferring from 
their general manner of living, yet 
I am well convinced that, by the 
constant practice of rigid economy, 
many of the evils of poverty might 
be avoided. There are few whose 
earnings are so scanty as not to ad- 
mit of small savings for the support 
of future existence. Thus would a 
fend be formed, which would prove 
a comfortable resource in the hours 
of adversity and affliction. But 


though this would be the case, yet 
w hile the poor do nbt generally at- 
tempt to prov ide for the future, it is 
certainly better that their minds 
are but little occupied in contem- 
plating its probable wants. 

I will now make a few hasty ob- 
servations on the humblest of the 
children of indigenc.e~.the beggars. 
Whatever may be the condition of 
this class, as to happiness or misery, 
perhaps the imagination may afford 
a more correct picture than my pen 
can describe ; yet I cannot forbear 
noticing with indignation and con- 
tempt, the condbct of those who 
seem to think themselves entitled to 
insult them. Poor, wretched, and 
mortifying as their condition must 
certainly be, the insults of the proud, 
and the taunts of the ignorant, the 
impudent, and unfeeling, ifeed not 
be added to the catalogue of their 
misfortunes ; and mean and degrad- 
ed must be that man who can stoop 
so low. The locks which time has 
silvered, and the cheek which cala- 
mity has furrowed, ought at least to 
command some respect ; and if the 
purse is too empty to a fiord relief 
to real distress, yet the heart ought 
to yield pity, and humanity dictate 
decency. 

Let it not be said, that beggars 
are a nuisance to society, or that 
the public provide for their necessi- 
ties : this is confessed generally ; 
but if the public good requires the 
abolition of mendicity, yet may its 
will l>e enforced without trampling 
ou the dictates of humanity. No 
man has a right to insult the lowest 
of his fellow creatures ; if he will 
not relieve, he may refuse ; so far 
his right extends, but uo further ; 
and every one should reflect on the 
influence his conduct has on the 
morals of the rising generation. In- 
sulting treatment of the poor has a 
tendency to smother in the youthful 
mind the honourable and amiable 
feelings of humanity, and to create 
a disrespect for age, whose influence 
may one day prove the punishment 
of their unfeeling instructors. 

There may be, among this de- 
graded class, those whose charac- 
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ters are respectable, and whose 
wants are real, and which can only 
be relieved by the donations of pri- 
vate benevolence ; there may be 
those who have seen better days, 
when they freely gave the humble 
boon they now solicit. Think, read- 
er, what must be the feelings of 
those, when, instead of pity, their 
tale of woe is heard with contempt, 
and instead of relief, they receive 
nothing but ridicule and scorn. 

VALVERDI. 

Se/it . 10/A, 1804. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

QN THE INDEX TO THE BIBLE, 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 

To the Editor, ifc. 

SIR, 

IN the review of a publication 
entitled “ Index to the Bible,” the 
writer of that article thus expressed 
himself: u From our examination of 
this volume, we discover, by its par- 
tial and restricted references, that 
it befriends the doctrines of Soci- 
nius. We believe that it is a post- 
humous work of Dr. Priestley. It 
discovers great industry and accu- 
racy in support of the peculiar 
views of its author.** 

It is not my intention to write one 
word either for or against any par- 
ticular doctrine, but merely to en- 
deavour to show that the work re- 
ferred to does not merit the censure 
thrown upon it. Far from intending 
to serve the cause of any sect or 
sects, the author seems to have ta- 
ken great pains to leave out what- 
ever did not evidently appear to be 
contained in the ScriJUilres, and 
has, in general, confined himself to 
Scripture language, more especially 
when doctrinal points are referred 
to. It is true, that he has not made 
use of any technical terms, such as, 
transubstantiation, trinity, sacrifice 
of the mass, merits of the saints, 
merits of Christ, atonement of 


Christ, purgatory, intermediate 
state, satisfaction to divine justice, 
&c. and for this obvious reason, that 
such phrases are not to be found in 
the Bible. The Index, agreeably to 
its title, and the intentions of its au- 
thor, contains a great variety of 
Scripture references expressed in 
Scripture terms. I shall instance a 
few of them. 

Page 30, Atonement — received thro* 
Christ. 

39, Blood of Christ — redemp- 
tion through it 

sanctification thro* it. 
cleanses us from sin. 

97, Faith in Christ, necessary. 

137, Inspiration, of the prophets 

and apostles. 

138, Intercession, of Christ for 

us. 

176, Justification, by faith. 

not by any human 
works. 

187, Life eternal, thro* Christ 

201, Merit, not to be pleaded 
with God. 

246, Prayer, in the name of 
Christ 

267, Ransom, Christ so called. 

269, Redemption, from sin and 
death by Christ 

281, Sacrifice, the death of 
Christ compared to it, 
and of a superior nature. 

How the “ Index to the Bible” 
can at the same time 44 befriend the 
doctrines of Socinius,” and 44 support 
the peculiar views of its (supposed) 
author,** is difficult to be conceived. 
Socinius regarded Jesus Christ as an 
object of divine worship....not so Dr. 
Priestley. Many other instances 
might be adduced, in which these 
celebrated men differed from each 
other. 

Believing ttfat the work in ques- 
tion is well calculated to promote 
the knowledge of the Scriptures of 
truth, I have thought it proper to 
offer these remarks, and shall l>e 
happy to see them inserted in your 
valuable magazine. 

A FRIEND TO THE STUDY OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

MANNERS. 

THE following advertisements 
will be read probably with much 
the same surprise, the first in Ame- 
rica, and the second in Europe^ 
Advertisements of this kind throw 
an amusing and strong light upon 
the manners and habits of a nation. 
The first is taken from a recent 
London paper, The Morning Post, 
Jan. 2, 1804. 

44 Matrimony . — A Gentleman, 29 
years of age, in appearance and ad- 
dress rather pleasing, enjoying good 
health, a tolerable fortune, and a 
highly respectable and established 
business, wishes to be married. His 
connections are unexceptionable, but 
they yield objects much too young 
to sanction or create attention : he 
therefore adopts this singular mode 
of address, with the hope it may in- 
troduce him to some respectable, 
some amiable lady, wishful to be- 
come a wife. It is necessary she 
should possess a good disposition, 
temper, and education ; a form and 
countenance graceful and engaging; 
age from 18 to 24 ; fortune not less 
than six thousand pounds: a proper 

S ortion thereof will be settled upon 
erselfi The gentleman’s fortune 
and income, independent of good 
expectations, are much more than 
equal to this, which, when neces- 
sary, will be proved by documents 
unquestionable, and references emi- 
nent and universally known. To 
prevent imjKisition and uncertainty, 
similar satisfaction will be required. 
Letters (post-paid) directed for F.G. 
at Mr. John Wilkinson’s, No. 11, 
Ludgate-street, and stating the real 
address, will, if agreeable, be at- 
tended to within ten days : and, 
whatever the result, most perfect 
secrecy will be observed.” 

The following appeared in a pa- 
per, published at Trenton, New- 
Jersey, within the last month: 

44 Camfi-Mceting . — The public 
is hereby informed, that a Camp- 


Meeting will be held near Mr. M3- 
nard Farley's, in a grove, about * 
quarter of a mile from New-Ger- 
man town, in Hunterdon county. T*o 
commence on Saturday the 29th of 
September, and to continue three 
days, under the superintendance of 
the ministers of the Methodist 
church. 

44 As camp-meetings are general- 
ly attended by several thousands 
from for and near, and commonly 
continue day and night, it will bebest 
for those who may come a distance 
to bring provision for • themselves 
and horses if possible, and to tarry 
on the ground till the meeting ends. 

“ All friendly ministers and pray- 
ing people are invited to attend said 
meeting. “ thomas ware. 

44 JOSEPH TOTTEN. 

44 Trenton, Scfit. 10, 1804.” 

Directly after this appears the 
following : 

44 To the Ladies . — A* soft, clear, 
and delicate skin. — The proprietors 
of the celebrated Italian Laly Lo- 
tion take this method of informing 
the ladies and all the fashionable 
world, that they have just received 
a fresh supply of that invaluable ar- 
ticle, which is held in such high es*> 
donation by ladies of the first rank 
in Europe and America, for its su- 
perior qualities in cleansing, clear- 
ing, and softening the skin, as well 
as freeing it from those cutaneous 
eruptions incident to many com- 
plexions, and so detrimental to fe- 
male beauty. 

44 The Lily Lotion is peculiarly 
pleasant in its operation ; it washes 
the skin perfectly dean, an agree- 
able softness immediately succeeds 
its use, and the skin is also sweet- 
ened and refreshed, while the whole 
complexion assumes an enlivened 
appearance.” 


For the Literary Magazine . 

mistakes of travellers. 

A FRENCH traveller in Ameri- 
ca, soon after the peace of 1783, 
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after his return to France, reported 
that the new states had adopted the 
pernicious mode of farming their 
taxes, and what was still more sur- 
prising and scandalous, the great 
Washington had not disdained, after 
laying down his command, to be- 
come one of the farmers -general. 
The truth of this being questioned 
by some of his friends, The informed 
them that he could not be mistaken, 
since he had received a positive 
assurance of the feet from a man 
(mentioning his name) of high rank 
and office in the country, at his own 
table. After such evidence it could 
not be doubted by the stranger, and 
by the American who knew better, 
the man who thus misled a stran- 
ger, and vilified his native country, 
was an object of no small reproach. 
A gentleman hearing this story in 
France, mentioned it again on his 
return to America, to the person 
whose authority had been quoted 
for the feet ; who, after some recol- 
lection, explained the matter in the 
following manner. 

“ I well remember (said he) enter- 
taining this Frenchman at my table. 
There were several others present, 
and the conversation turned upon 
the conduct of Washington, whose 
self denial, in laying down his mili- 
tary power, and returning to the 
walks of private life, was much in- 
sisted on. The obvious parallel was 
noticed between him and Cincin- 


from profanation. Hence has ari- 
sen a humorous story, current among 
beer-house wits and s‘ age-coach 
satyrists, that they ordered every 
cask of beer or cyder to be stave! 
which should presume to work upon 
Sunday. This tale is of course varied 
in different mouths, and sometimes 
we are told that the law did not pu- 
nish the cask, but only the man 
who made the beer upon a Satur- 
day, so that it worked upon a Sun- 
day. 

Who would have thought that the 
grave and scrupulous Volney would 
seriously relate this story, as a feet, 
in proof of the austere spirit of the 
early settlers ? Yet this he has done, 

Chastellux tells us that in travel- 
ling one Sunday round the places of 
worship in Philadelphia, he chanced 
to pop into the quaker meeting. He 
makes himself very merry with the 
profound, and to him unmeaning, 
silence that prevailed for some time. 
“ At length (says he) two or three 
men and women rose at the same 
time and began to exhort the con- 
gregation all together:* 

I once heard a very intelligent, 
person, who had lived twenty years 
in Philadelphia, say, that the meet- 
ings of the friends break up only 
when the children become too tired 
and impatient to sit longer, and give 
the signal by rushing tumultuously 
down stairs l This man had often 


natus, who, in like manner, laid 
down the general and took up the 
farmer. The Frenchman sat at my 
right hand, and I now very well re- 
collect saying to him, smiling and in 
jest, What, sir, will your country- 
men say to you, when you tell them 
that the great Washington has sunk 
into a mere farmer-general? He 
did not understand English very 
well, or might not have been atten- 
tive to the previous conversation : 
and therefore drew his strange in- 
ference.* 

The theological rigour of the ear- 
ly New-England institutions is well 
known. They were particularly 
careful in guarding the Sabbath 


been present at their meetings, and 
really believed what he said! The 
source of his mistake is obvious. 

Rouchefoucault Liancourt, who 
published two bulky quartos, called 
Travels in the United States, tells 
us that in travelling {I forget where) 
in Pennsylvania, the dnver of the 
stage coach sat down to the same 
table with the passengers. I men- 
tion this, says our sag icious travel- 
ler, to show the manners of the peo- 
ple, and the universal practice in 
America, where there is no distinc- 
tion ever made between the travel- 
ler and the driver. 

This reminds me of having once 
travelled forty miles, on tne road 
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between Albany and Boston, in a 
stage, whose driver sat down 
with us at breakfast, and was 
called colonel Ayres. The truth 
was, the colonel was a man of sub- 
stance, and drove his own horses 
on this occasion, his driver having 
been taken suddenly ill, and no time 
allowed him to procure another. 
What a fine story would a foreigner 
have made of this incident, and 
what long spun theories would his 
sagacity have drawn from it ! 

A late French traveller in Ame- 
rica, tells us, that the autumnal 
frosts affect the Indian corn by 44 d6- 
pouillant de leurs graines Ipaisses 
ses 6pis*\...that is, 44 by depriving 
the grains of their thick husk.*.~. 
u What a strange climate, ** says the 
Englishman, who takes for granted 
that Indian com is only a variety 
of wheat, rye, or barley, 44 where 
the cold performs all that is done, 
with us, by mill-stones and bolting- 
cloths !* Probably, however, the 
more wary Englishman denies cre- 
dit to the story, and calls the tra- 
veller a liar ; for, says he, how is it 
possible that any thing but force 
and friction should deprive com of its 
husk? 

Now the truth is, that the folding 
leaves , which enclose the ear of 
maize, is called the husk ; to de- 
prive the ear of this covering is call- 
ed husking it That the force of 
frost should loosen and occasion 
these leaves to fall away from the 
ear is not incredible : the grain it- 
self still retaining the coat which 
it has in common with other kinds of 
com. A London translator undertakes 
to translate this French into Eng- 
lish. He is puzzled to comprehend 
the meaning of this passage ; but 
thinks it best upon the whole to ren- 
der it literally, putting the French 
at the bottom for the satisfaction of 
those who think it impossible for so 
grave a traveller to relate so incre- 
dible a fact. But though this asser- 
tion, rightly understood, be credible 
enough, it is yet far from being 
true, for the frost only opens the 
husk. The hand is obliged to open 


it still more, while on the stalk, and 
the husk is finally removed, in the 
granary, by the hand. This asser- 
tion, to an English reader, is just as 
incomprehensible as the other; he 
is as little able to understand how 
the grains can be unhusked by the 
hand as by the vj eat her. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ON THE MANUFACTURE ANA 
QUALITY OF GHESHIRE SALT. 

The editor has just received from Eng- 
land, and has been requested to pub- 
lish the following account of the ma- 
nufacture of Cheshire salt, with a 
view to disprove the charges brought 
against this article, in a celebrated 
American publication. As the in- 
formation it contains is curious and 
satisfactory, and relates to an article 
of great importation and consump- 
tion in the United States, we readily 
give it currency without intending, 
however, to hazard any opinion on 
the merits of the question. 

A PAPER has just been put into 
my hand, entitled, 44 Commerce of 
the United States with Foreign 
Parts in Sea Salt** The name of 
the author is not given with it, but 
it was first printed in a periodical 
work published at New York, en- 
titled 44 The Medical Repository,” 
has been since circulated with a 
good deal of industry in America, 
and appears to have excited consi- 
derable attention there. In this pa- 
per the yellow fever, and the vari- 
ous pestilential diseases which have 
long been so prevalent in America, 
are ascribed to the salt brought 
from Liverpool , which is stated to 
be 44 weak and impure and the 
author strongly impresses upon his 
countrymen the necessity of avoid- 
ing the use of this 4 * pernicious arti- 
cle of import, ** if they wish to es- 
cape these infectious disorders. 
That it may not be imagined 1 have 
mistaken his ideas, 1 will take the 
liberty of giving the substance of 
this paper, and of making such ex- 
tracts from it as may serve to show 
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that he entertains the sentiments 
which I have imputed to him. 

The author begins by stating the 
importance of the salt-trade to the 
United States. He goes on to say, 
that 44 though the salt springs in 
New York, Ohio, Kentucky, &c. 
furnish the interior with large quan- 
tities of muriate of soda, still by far 
the greatest proportion of the salt 
consumed is brought from abroad. 
The total quantity imported into 
America, from October 1, 1800, to 
September 30, 1801, was 3,282,063 
bushels, of 56 pounds to the bushel. 
Of this quantity, 1,265,398 bushels, 
or rather more than one third of 
the whole quantity imported, was 
brought from England, and was of 
English manufacture.” He then 
states, << that the British salt im- 
ported into the United States comes 
chiefly from Cheshire, from the 
mines which contain it It is found 
there near Northwich. The first 
was discovered in boring for coal, 
in 1670, by one John Jackson. Hock 
salt, and the white salt made from 
it, are exported free from duty. 

44 Northwich rock salt is never 
used in its crude state at table ; and 
the employment of it for pickling 
or curing flesh or fish, or preserving 
any provisions, without being pre- 
viously dissolved in water, and boiled 
down into a white salt, is prohibited 
under a penalty of forty shillings 
for every pound of rock salt so ap- 
pliecL~.They use the rock salt for 
strengthening brine springs, or sea- 
water, preparatory to boiling down.” 

“ The white salt is prepared by 
a boiling heat Sea-water, brine- 
springs, and rock salt, generally 
abound with various other earthy 
and saline ingredients, such as lime, 
magnesia, Epsom salts, gypsum, 
Glauber’s salts, &c. all of which in- 
jure the quality of the salt, and dis- 
qualify it for preserving animal flesh 
every where, but especially in hot 
countries and seasons. Therefore 
the British salt, which comes to us 
chiefly from Liverpool and the 
Mersey, is a most pernicious article 
of import It is both weak and im- 
pure ; and deceived by its tempting 
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appearance, the Americans have 
used it for curing their fish, beef, 
pork, and butter. In such cases, 
these kinds of provisions have gene- 
rally spoiled, and become putrid. 
The septic (i. e. putrid,) grasses, 
exhaling therefrom, poison the at- 
mosphere of our cities and ships, 
and infect the people with pestilen- 
tial diseases; the way to avoid 
which is to avoid Liverpool salt.” 

The author’s philippic against 
British salt does not end here. Af- 
ter enumerating the other sources 
from whence America derives its 
sea-salt, which are chiefly the West 
Indies and Portugal, he adds, 
44 These kinds of salt, any indeed 
that we import, besides that from 
Liverjiool, may be employed with 
safety in preserving animal flesh for 
food ; but that British salt, which 
they make to sell abroad , and not to 
consume at homcj ought to be shun- 
ned, as a most pernicious article in 
trade, and the cause of incalculable 
sickness, death, and loss of property 
among the American consumers.” 

He goes on to say, 44 As soon as 
the use of British salt is disconti- 
nued, there will be less corruption of 
the provisions, which form so great 
a part of our West India exports ; 
there will be less septic and venom- 
ous air engendered in the vessels 
which contain them ; there will be 
proportionably less sickness and 
mortality from their mischievous 
agency ; and of course there will be 
less and less noise about importing 
yellow fevers, &c. from the tropical 
latitudes. Thus, by degrees, we 
shall learn not to blame the West 
Indies for our own mis-doings. The 
6vil lie3 chiefly at home, and in our 
own vessels ; and this is one of the 
modes of correction and prevention.” 

On reading the first pan of this 
paper, I was led to imagine that the 
object of the author, in levelling his 
abuse at the salt of foreign manu- 
facture, was to induce his country- 
men to improve the advantages 
which nature had afforded them, 
and to show them that they might 
manufacture a salt of superior qua- 
lity from their own brine springs ; 
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an object in itself laudable. On pro- 
ceeding, however, with the paper, I 
was soon aware of my error, and 
found that this was for from being 
the design of the author ; that he 
allowed the Americans freely to use 
salt imported from any other coun- 
try ; whilst he ascribed to that of 
British manufacture all the long ca- 
talogue of evils which he enume- 
rates. 

Without entering into the motives 
of this inveterate and exclusive hos- 
tility against British salt, I shall 
briefly mention what the salt is that 
is exported to America, and exa- 
mine the proofs adduced of its im- 
purity and consequent weakness. 

That the quantity of white salt 
which has been exported from 
Great Britain to the United States, 
in twelve months, has been at least 
ual to what is stated by the author 
this paper, there can be little 
doubt. From an account which 
was ordered to be laid on the table 
of the house of commons, of the rock 
and white salt exported from Great 
Britain to different countries, for 
several years, it appears, that, from 
January 5, 1601, to January 5, 1802, 
1,946,321 bushels of white salt were 
exported to the states of America. 
Large as this quantity seems, it 
constituted a small proportion of the 
total export of salt from Great Bri- 
tain, which amounted in that year 
to 6,582,329 bushels. The mere 
duty on the salt consumed at home, 
which is used in curing of fish and 
provisions, in preserving butter, in 
the making of cheese, and for all 
domestic purposes*, amounted to 
little less than a million sterling. 
Is it not singular, that, from the 
United States alone, we should have 
heard of the dreadful effects which 
the importation of this u pernicious 
article has occasioned ?*’ though it 
has been sent in such large quanti- 
ties to different European states, to 
Africa, to our own America coic- 

* No mention is here made of the salt 

used in manufactures, as this is un- 
connected with the subject of the pm- 
sent inquiry. 


nies ; though it has been used in our 
own fisheries, . and in curing the 
provisions for our navy : yet no yel- 
low fever, no pestilential disease^, 
has been here produced by it: 
— pretty strong proofs that this salt 
is not “disqualified for preserving 
animal flesh** every where. Why 
in America alone its baneful effects 
should show themselves, is not easy 
to conceive 1 

From the account which the au- 
thor next gives of the discovery of 
rock salt in Cheshire, he seems to 
imagine either that the salt is sent 
to America in the state in which it 
is procured from the mines-..** the 
British salt imported into America 
comes chiefly from Cheshire, from 
the mines which contain it,** or that 
it is manufactured principally from 
the “ rock salt used in strengthen- 
ing brine springs, or sea-water, pre- 
paratory to boning down.** He ap- 
pears to suppose that no white salt 
was manufactured in Cheshire pre- 
vious to the accidental discovery of 
rock salt..- Whether these are his 
ideas, or whether they are facts, 
may not be of importance in discuss- 
ing the question of the comparative 
purity of Liverpool salt; but the 
truth is, that no rock salt, or salt 
in the state in which it is gotten 
from the mines, is ever exported to 
the United States, though very large 
quantities of it are annually export- 
ed to other countries ; and that by 
for the greatest proportion of the 
white salt exported from England, 
or used at home, is manufactured 
from the natural brine springs, 
without any artificial addition of 
rock salt, and has been procured 
from these sources as long as we 
have any records of the history of 
the country. After having, how- 
ever, endeavoured to give the idea, 
that it is only the ** salt from the 
mines,** or salt prepared from this, 
which is exported from England 
into America, he seems, in intro- 
during the account of the penalty* 
attached to the use of crude rock 
salt in England, to wish to lead his 
readers to believe, that though the 
English are very ready to supply 
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the Americans with this, they take 
care not to use it themselves. That 
he wishes to impress upon them this 
idea, we are justified in supposing 
from what he afterwards says, u but 
that British salt, which they make 
to sell abroad, and not to consume 
at home, ought to be shunned as a 
most pernicious article in trade,” &c. 

What is the difference alluded to, 
it is for the author to explain. In 
England it is perfectly well known 
that no distinction is made, no dif- 
ference known, betwixt the salt ex- 
ported and that consumed at home ; 
while England escapes all the terri- 
ble evils ascribed to this manufac- 
ture. It is hardly necessary to 
state, that the penalty on the use of 
rock salt is intended merely to pre- 
vent frauds on the revenue. 

The next part of the paper seems 
to contain the ground-work of the 
author’s charge against salt of Bri- 
tish manufacture ; and the inference 
which he produces from the pre- 
mises he gives us, is surely not a 
little singular and extraordinary 
“ Sea salt, brine springs, and rock 
salt, generally abound with various 
other earthy and saline ingredients, 
such as lime, magnesia, Epsom salt, 
gypsum, Glauber’s salts, See. all of 
which injure the quality of the salt, 
and disqualify it for preserving ani- 
mal flesh every where, but especial- 
ly in hot countries and seasons. 
Therefore this British salt, which 
comes to us chiefly from Liverpool 
and the Mersey, is a most pernici- 
ous article of import. It is both 
weak and impure,” &c. 

That sea water, brine springs, 
and rock salt, each contain, besides 
muriate of soda, various earthy and 
saline ingredients, often those which 
the author of this paper enumerates, 
is perfectly well known. But before 
he had presented us with the conclu- 
sion he draws, we might have ex- 
pected that he would have shown 
us, either that the salt imported into 
America, from other countries, was 
procured from other and purer 
sources, or that the Cheshire salt, 
exported from Liverpool, contained 
a larger proportion of these earthy 

VOL. II. NO. XIII. 


impurities, than the salt received 
from other quarters. Can the au- 
thor be so ignorant of the subject 
about which he writes, as not to 
know that salt is procured in the 
large way from no other sources, 
than sea-water, brine springs, and 
rock salt, (or in some countries, 
from inland salt lakes, which par- 
take of the nature of the former 
sources,) and that the Portugal and 
Mediterreanan salt is obtained by 
slow evaporation of sea water alone ; 
whilst the Cheshire salt is procured 
from native brine springs and rock 
salt ? In his eagerness to vilify salt 
of British manufacture, he has, with 
singular inconsistency, included all 
kinds of salt in the same -indiscri- 
mate censure ; for since all kinds of 
manufactured salt contain these im- 
purities, and since the author attri- 
butes to these impurities an imper- 
fection in the power of preserving 
animal flesh, the fair inference 
would be, not that Liverpool salt 
alone must be weak and impure, 
but that every kind of salt is unfit 
for the preservation of animal food 
in hot climates, and is therefore u a 
most pernicious article of import.” 

But had the author given himself 
the trouble of examining into the 
component parts of Cheshire salt, 
he would have discovered that this 
very salt, which he states to be ne- 
cessarily so impure, is almost en- 
tirely free from those earthy salts, 
which he states to be contained in 
the various sources whence muriate 
of soda is extracted ; and he would 
have learnt, that even the rock salt 
found in England consists of pure 
muriate of soda, combined with a 
certain proportion of argillaceous 
earth*, with scarcely any other 
earthy or saline admixture. The 
argillaceous earth, being perfectly 
insoluble in water, is completely se- 

* In fixing the duty upon rock salt to 
be used in refineries, government allows 
sixty-five pounds of rock salt to the 
bushel, instead of fifty-six pounds, as 
m white salt; this being considered as 
the average proportion of argillaceous 
earth mixed with the rock salt. 

3 
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parated when the rock salt is dis- 
solved; and if any earthy matter 
be found mixed with the salt af- 
terwards made, it can be derived 
only from the water by which the 
solution is formed. In the natural 
brine springs, which owe their ori- 
gin to the waters of the surface 
finding their way through the super- 
incumbent earth to a stratum of 
rock salt, and dissolving a certain 
proportion of this, (greater or less 
as it is more or less exposed to their 
action), the brine contains scarcely 
any more earthy matter than the 
water did previous to its action on 
the salt, or no more than the water 
of springs or rivers. 

It is certainly only by experiment 
that the relative purity of the diffe- 
rent salts, and of the different 
sources from which they are pro- 
cured, can be ascertained. Such 
experiments we have, and the 
following are their results : 

First, with regard to the compa- 
rative purity of the sources whence 
the different kinds of salt are obtain- 
ed ; the bay salt is procured entirely 
from sea water, and the Cheshire 
salt from the brine springs and rock 
salt in that part of England. The 
rock salt, as we shall presently 
show, contains few other soluble 
parts than pure muriate of soda, and 
therefore the proper subjects for 
comparison are the Cheshire brine 
and sea water. 

To our ingenious countryman, 
Mr. William Henry, whose chemi- 
cal knowledge and accuracy of re- 
search are -well known, we are in- 
debted for an examination of the 
brine from the springs at North- 
wich. 

Examining it by rc-agents he 
found: 1. That muriate ot barytes 
gave a white precipitate. 

2 . That there was a precipitation 
on the addition of oxalic-acid. 

3. That with prussiate of potash 
there was no immediate change, but 
after some hours the brine acquired 
a blue tinge. 

4. That all the alkalies, fixed and 
volatile, jthrew down an abundant 
white precipitate. 


The first and second experiments 
indicate sulphate of lime, and the 
third, an inconsiderable quantity of 
iron. 

All the earths were precipitated 
from two quarts of brine, by carbo- 
nate of potaslu This precipitate, 
washed and dried, weighed two hun- 
dred grains, and consisted of a mix- 
ture erf carbonate of lime and carbo- 
nate of magnesia, principally the 
former. The muriate of soda, in 
the same quantity of brine was 20 
oz. 256 grains. 

Hence it appears, that a t vine- 
flint of the brine contains 5 oz. 64 
gr. or 2464 grains, of muriate of 
soda, together with a quantity of 
earthy salts, which are to be consi- 
dered as impurities, and of which 
the mere earthy part, brought to 
the state of a carbonate, amounts to 
50 grains. 

On the other hand, we have an 
analysis of sea-water by the illus- 
trious Bergmau, whose authority 
stands among the very highest as a 
practical operator. This excellent 
chemist ascertained the contents of 
sea water to be the following, (re- 
ducing the measures from the Swe- 
dish to the English, for the sake of 
comparison) : 

One English wine pint of sea wa- 
ter, taken up at the latitude of the 


Canaries, contains : grains. 

Of common salt 241 

Of muriated magnesia 65$ 

Of sulphate of lime 8 


Of these three ingredients, the 
two last are the earthy impurities, 
from which, if the earth were pre- 
cipitated by fL carbonated alkali, as 
in the former experiments, the 
65 1-2 grains of muriated magnesia 
would yield 45 grains, and the 8 
grains of sulphate of lime would 
yield about 6 grains of earth....totaI 
51 grains. 

Thus we see that the absolute 
quantity of earth preci pi table from 
a pint of Cheshire brine, is near- 
ly the the same as from a pint 
of sea water ; but the relative pro- 
portion of tliis earth to the pure 
muriate of soda, is totally different *; 
since a given bulk of the Cheshire 
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brine contains foil ten times as much 
pure salt as the same quantity of 
sea water. Consequently it would 
be necessary to evaporate at least 
ten times as much sea water as 
Cheshire brine, to obtain a pound of 
salt ; and, therefore, if the impurity 
of the source whence salt is obtained 
were to affect the quality of the ma- 
nufactured product, as the author of 
the paper insinuates, it would follow 
that the bay salty which is procured 
from sea water, ought to contain ten 
times the impurity of that of Che- 
shire manufacture, which is so much 
reprobated. 

The following experiments will 
show how small is the proportion of 
earthy salt contained in rock salt, 
er in the salt which is procured from 
the Cheshire brine springs, either 
natural, or when strengthened with 
rock salt They will convince us, 
that if this last be not found to pre- 
serve animal substances from pu- 
trefaction, at least equally well with 
other salts, it cannot be owing to the 
want of purity in the salt, but must 
be ascribed to some other cause. 

Experiments 480 grains of rock 

salt were dissolved in four ounces of 
distilled water. 

1. On addition of carbonate of pot- 
ash, there was no precipitate. 

2. No alteration was produced by 
this solution on blue vegetable juices. 

3. On addition of a few drops of 
tincture of galls, a slight purple tinge 
was given to the solution ; and, after 
standing some hours, there was a 
brown sediment at the bottom of the 
phiaL 

4. On addition of muriate of ba- 
rytes, no precipitate. 

The first experiment shows that 
the rock salt has no muriate of lime 
or muriate of magnesia combined 
with it, earthy salts always met 
with in sea water, and’ generally in 
brine. The second, that it has no 
uncombined acid or alkali. The 
third, that it contains some portion 
of iron. The fourth, that there is 
no sulphate of lime (gypium) con- 
tained in it. 

Though the presence cf a small 
quantity of iron gives a brownish 


tinge to a large quantity of salt, it 
has never been suspected to injure 
the quality of the salt, or to lessen 
its power of resisting putrefaction. 
The iron here found is a carbonate ; 
and if the brine be left for a few 
days in the reservoir, previous to 
ks being drawn into the evaporat- 
ing pan, the greater part of the acid 
leaves the iron, and the oxyd sub- 
sides to the bottom of the cistern. 
If any still remain united with the 
acid, when the brine, is heated to 
100 degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
evaporating pan, the acid quits the 
iron, and the latter then subsides. 
As the oxyd of iron affects only the 
colour, and does not diminish the 
use of the salt, less pains is taken to 
separate it*. 

Similar experiments made with 
solutions of stoved (or fine grained) 
salt, and with large grained (fishery) 
salt, of Cheshire manufacture, such 
as are indiscriminately exported or 
used in England, show, that the 
portions of earthy salts contained in 
them is much too small to have any 
effect in lessening the value of the 
salt, and much smaller than is met 
with in salt of any other manufac- 
ture. 

Experiment *.....480 grains of stov- 
ed salt (prepared by a boiling heat) 
were dissolved in 4 oz. of distilled 
water. 

1. A precipitate was produced by 
a solution of carbonate of potash, 
which, when dried, amounted to 3 
grains, and was found to consist of 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
magnesia. 

2. On adding muriate of barytes 
there was a white precipitate. 

3. No alteration was produced by 
a similar solution on blue vegetable 
juice; but on adding to it a single 
drop of muriatic acid, a sensible 
redness was given....By the addition 
of a few drops of a solution of carbo- 

* At Walker, in Northumberland, the 
quantity of carbonate of iron contained 
in the brine, is so great, that it is sepa* 
rated by throwing quicklime into the re- 
servoir; and the ochre is prepared for 
sale. 
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nate of potash to a like solution of 
stoved salt, a light green colour was 
given to the blue juice of vegetables. 

On making similar experiments 
with a solution of 460 grains of large 
grained fishery salt, prepared by an 
evaporation conducted at 110 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, the result was 
the same, excepting that the preci- 
pitate, on the addition of the solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash, amounted 
to one grain only. 

From the first experiment it ap- 
pears, that there is a small quantity 
of muriated-lime and magnesia 
combined with each kind of salt; 
but that even in the stoved, or the 
salt prepared by a boiling heat, these 
do not amount to a hundred and fif- 
tieth part of the muriate of soda ; and 
in the large grained to little more 
than a five hundredth part 

The second experiment shows 
that some sulphate of lime is in the 
salt; but as this is soluble in water 
only in the proportion of 1 to 500*, 

• It may be here remarked, that the 
proportion of earthy salts to the mu- 
riate of soda, is still smaller in the ma- 
nufactured salt than in the brine, small 
as it is even in the latter; for on the ap- 
plication of heat to the brine, a portion 
of the acid may be observed to leave the 
carbonate of lime, and this is no longer 
held in solution ; while, as the evapora- 
tion proceeds, the sulphate of lime sub- 
sides, and mixes with the carbonate of 
lime which has been separated. These 
earthy salts are partly taken out in the 
early stage of the process of manufac- 
ture, with a portion of the muriate of 
soda first formed, by the operation of 
“ clearing’* the pan ; and partly subside 
and adhere to the upper surface of the 
pan, forming that incrustation there 
which is called by the workmen “ pan- 
scratch,” or “ scale,” and which gra- 
dually accumulating, it becomes neces- 
sary to remove from the pan every 
three or four weeks by “ picking.” 

From an analysis of the “ clearings,” 
by the excellent chemist above-mention- 
ed, Mr. William Henry, it appears that 
480 parts contained 384 of muriate of 
soda, 20 of carbonate of lime, and 76 of 
sulphate of lime....He found 480 parts 
of the ** pickings” to contain 40 of mu- 
riate of soda, 60 of carbonate, and 380 


it is obvious how small the quantity 
of this must necessarily be : and as it 
has appeared that none is contained 
in the rock salt, what little there is 
of it can be derived only from the 
water of solution, and can contain 
no more than this. No one will, I 
believe, be found to suspect that the 
small portion there is of it can in- 
jure the quality of the salt 

The third experiment shows, that 
there is not either in the stoved, or 
the lar^e grained fishery salt, any 
uncombined acid or alkaiL 

It was an idea of the late Dr. 
Brownrigg, when he published his 
ingenious and philosophical work on 
the Manufacture of Common Salt, 
that by a boiling heat, a portion of 
the acid in the muriate of soda was 
expelled, and that the salt prepared 
in this process had an excess of al- 
kali. The learned bishop of Llan- 
daff seems to have entertained the 
same opinion — He ascribes the sup- 
posed superiority of Dutch salt to 
the addition of sour whey which 
they make to the brine, and which, 
he imagines, unites with any uncom- 
bined alkali in it The above expe- 
riment, which was frequently re- 
peated, shows that this is not the 
case. It corresponds with the ex- 
periments made by Mr. Boyle, and 
proves that no separation takes 
place in the component parts qf the 
muriate of soda by boiling the brine . 

The experiments which have 
been mentioned, and the statement 
of facts which has been jpven, must, 
we presume, have convinced every 
unprejudiced person that the salt 
manufactured m Cheshire is almost 
entirely fixe from any foreign con- 
tents, and that it consists of pure 
muriate of soda, with scarcely any 
other saline or earthy addition. But, 

of sulphate of lime. Circumstances are, 
of course, occurring to vary these pro- 
portions. No muriate of magnesia is 
found in either the clearings or pickings, 
since this, being much more ready of 
solution than muriate of soda, remains 
in the liquor left at the bottom of the 
pan after the muriate of soda has been 
drawn out. 
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though more pure than any other 
salt manufactured, it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that, in every form in 
which it is prepared, it should pos- 
sess superior advantages in the pre- 
servation of animal food, since seve- 
ral other circumstances are here to 
be taken into consideration. These 
will be best understood by exami- 
ning what is the process of nature 
in forming the crystals of muriate 
of soda ; and by stating the different 
ways in which the manufacture is 
conducted in Cheshire. 

The natural form of the crystals 
of muriate of soda, is that of a per- 
fect cube ; and they regularly as- 
sume this figure, when the due ar- 
rangement of their particles has not 
been interrupted by agitation, or 
the application of strong heat. 
44 These cubes exhibit diagonal 
stria , and frequently, on each side, 
produce squares parallel to the ex- 
ternal surface, gradually decreasing 
inwards, circumstances which show 
the vestiges of their internal struc- 
ture ; for every cube is composed of 
six quadrangular hollow pyramids, 
joined by their apices and external 
surface. Each of these pyramids is 
filled up by others similar but gra- 
dually decreasing; and then the 
form is completed. By a due de- 
gree of evaporation, it is no diffi- 
cult matter to obtain these pyra- 
mids separate and distinct, or six of 
such, either hollow, or more or less 
solid, joined together round a centre.” 
44 If we examine the hollow pyra- 
mid* of salt separately, we shall 
find it composed of four triangles, 
and each of these formed of threads 
parallel to the base ; which threads, 
upon accurate examination, are 
found to be nothing more than a se- 
ries of small cubesf.” 

The perfect crystalization of the 
salt can, however, take place only 
under the circumstances above- 

* The bases and altitudes of these 
little pyramids are in general equal; 
thus showing the disposition of the salt 
to form a cube. 

t See Bergman’s Essavs, vol. ii. p, 
12, 13. 


mentioned, a freedom from agita- 
tion, and from too rapid an evapo- 
ration of the water which holds the 
salt in solution ; and it is principally 
on the presence or absence of these 
pauses that the variation in the ap- 
pearance of the salt manufactured 
in Cheshire depends. 

The manufacture is conducted in 
three different ways, or, rather, 
heat is applied in three different 
degrees, to effect the evaporation of 
the water of solution. 

1. In making the stoved, or lumfi 
salt , as it is called, the brine is 
brought to a boiling heat (which, 
in brine fully saturated, is 226 of 
Fahrenheit), and it is continued 
nearly at this heat during the for- 
mation of the salt The little crys- 
tal is no sooner formed, than, by the 
agitation of the brine, it subsides to 
the bottom of the pan. If taken out, 
it appears, at first sight, to be gra- 
nular, or a little flaky ; but, if more 
accurately examined, it is found to 
approach to the form of a little qua- 
drangular, though somewhat irre- 
gular. pyramid*. 

2 In making the common salty 
the crystallization is carried on with 
the brine heated to 160 or 170 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit The salt 
formed in this process is in quad- 
rangular pyramids or hoppers, 
close and compact in their texture, 
frequently clustered together, and 
larger or smaller, according to the 
degree of heat which has been ap- 
plied. Little cubical crystals will 
often be intermixed with, and at- 
tached to, these. 

To make the large grained, or 
fishery salt , the brine is brought to 
a heat from 100 to 110 of Fahren- 
heit ; and at this heat the evapora- 
tion of the water and the crystalli- 
zation of the salt proceed. No agi- 
tation is produced by it on the brine ; 
and the slownesss of the evapora- 
tion allows the muriate of soda to 

• The salt thus made, being after- 
wards dried in heated stoves, loses about 
one-seventh of its weight by the evapo- 
ration of a portion of its water of crys-' 
tallizatiou. 
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form in large, nearly cubical, crys- 
tals, seldom, however, quite perfect 

Though the outward form of the 
salt produced by the varied processes 
is very dissimilar, there is scarcely 
any difference, as has appeared by the 
experiments, which have been given, 
in its degree of purity. Indeed, the 
different processes, instead of being 
regarded as distinct ones, might, 
perhaps, with more propriety, be 
considered as gradations in the same 
process, interrupted only by the 
agitation which heat gives to the 
brine. In the stoved salt, where 
the agitation is greatest, only a 
small portion of the little pyramid 
' has been formed. In the common 
salt, die heat and agitation during 
the crystallization, being less, the 
hollow pyramid is completed. In 
making the large grained fishery 
sak, there being no agitation, the 
little pyramids are enabled to unite, 
and to form into cubes. 

That these are facts, is readily 
proved by re-dissolving the large 
grained fishery salt, and applying a 
boiling heat to the brine thus made. 
We then procure a granular or 
flaky salt, resembling the stoved 
salt; while, on the other hand, if 
we re-dissolve the stoved salt, and 
evaporate the water of solution 
at a heat of 100 degrees, we shall 
procure large cubical crystals of 
muriate of soda. 

Since, from the experiments which 
have been mentioned, and the de- 
tail of facts which has been given, it 
is evident that die salt manufactur- 
ed in Cheshire is procured from 
sources much purer than bay salt, or 
than salt of any other manufacture : 
since it lias appeared that it is an 
almost pure muriate of soda, and 
has scarcely any admixture of 
eardiy salts: since the salt made 
by the different processes, and the 
application of varied degrees of 
beat, differs only in outward form, 
and not in its component parts : 
since this salt has been found 
by long experience, not only in 
Great Britain, but in the different 
countries to which it has been every 
year so largely exported, to be a 


most excellent preserver of animat 
flesh from putrefaction : and since 
these different countries have been 
free from the contagious diseases 
which have prevailed m America, 
the conclusion seems obviously to 
follow, either that the author of the 
paper above-mentioned can have no 
foundation for his abuse of the salt 
imported from England into Ameri- 
ca, or that there must have been 
some mismanagement in the appli- 
cation of it. 

From the account which has been 
given of the variation in the figure 
of the salt procured by the different 
processes of manufacture in Che- 
shire, it will readily be conceived 
that these, though differing little in 
purity, may admit of very various 
application in the preservation of 
animal flesh and provisions. 

For table use, for the salting of 
butter, and for various domestic 
purposes, a preference is given, both 
m England and in the different coon* 
tries of Europe to which it is so 
largely exported, to the salt pre- 
pared by a boiling heat ; the small- 
ness of its grain better fitting it for 
these purposes. 

For the same reason, and from 
the readiness with which itdissolves, 
this salt is well adapted for making 
the pickle, used for striking the 
meat, which is the first part of the 
process in curing fish, and preserv- 
ing animal flesh. 

For the flacking of fish and pro- 
visions, it is by no means so proper 
as the common or large grained 
fishery salt; and, as might be ex- 
pected, it is found, when applied to 
this purpose, not to preserve them 
equally well from putrefaction ; for, 
being so ready of solution, the whole 
of it is formed into brine, which, 
being forced out from betwixt the 
layers of fiesh of fish, by the pressure 
of these on each other, the different 
portions of animal matter come into 
close contact, without having any 
salt left interposed. Whereas, 
when the salt of larger grain is 
used, a considerable part of it long 
remains undissolved, separating the 
different portions of meat, admitting, 
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in some degree, the brine to flow 
betwixt the layers, and furnishing a 
constant supply of saturated brine 
from the solution of the salt in the 
fluids exuding from the animal mat- 
ter, to every part of the packed 
provirions. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

QUERIES RESPECTING THE BEST 

MEANS OF WARMING ROOMS. 

I. STEAM. 

1. CANNOT heat be imparted to 
rooms, closets, ovens, vessels, and the 
substances of domestic use, other- 
wise than by introducing fuel into 
such rooms and closets, and into 
contact with such vessels or sub* 
stances ? 

2. Cannot, for instance, a cham- 
ber or parlour be warmed by means 
of fire kindled at a considerable dis- 
tance from it? 

3. If water be boiled in a vessel, 
to which a tube be attached, will 
not the water, thus converted into 
steam, fly through this tube, to any 
distance r 

4. Cannot the outside of this tube 
be so fortified, that the steam, in pass- 
ing through it, shall lose none or 
very little of its heat ? 

5. Cannot, in other words, this 
steam be poured uncondensed into a 
vessel, of metal or of earthen ware, 
situated at a considerable distance 
from the boiler ? 

6. Will not such vessel or stove 
be considerably heated by the steam 
thus received and condensed within 
it ? 

7. Could not the heat, thus im- 
parted to the stove, be made equi- 
valent for all purposes for which 
heat is wanted, in a parlour or chain - 
her , to the heat generated by burn- 
ing fuel in the stove itself ? 

8. Would not the heat thus ob- 
tained be more equable, mild, and 
stationary, and accompanied with 
less dirt, less trouble, less danger, 
less expence, and less injury to the 
•yes and skin, than heat obtained 


from burning wood, coal, or peat, in 
a stove (either open or do6e), or in 
a fire-place of any kind ? 

9. Would not the costly and cum- 
brous apparatus of shovel, tongs, po- 
ker, brurii, andirons, with the fire- 
maker and chimney-sweep, be, by 
this means, rendered unnecessary 
in such chamber or parlour ? 

10. Could not this steam be ex- 
cluded or admitted, lessened or in- 
creased, with ease and expedition, 
and at pleasure, by the proper dis- 
position of cocks, valves, and damp- 
ers ? 

11. Could not suitable provirion 
be made, that all the steam conden- 
sed in these stoves should return in- 
to the boiler ; and thus an indefinite 
supply of steam be maintained by 
the same quantity of water ? 

12. Could not many stoves and 
many apartments be thus warmed 
at the same time by one common 
fire and boiler, situated in a lower 
room or cellar ? 

13. W r ould not the fuel, necessary 
to supply this common fire, if pro- 
perly managed, be fifty or a hun- 
dred times less in quantity than 
that which would be requisite to 
warm the same apartments in the 
same degree, in a common and se- 
parate fire-place ? 

14. Suppose a hollow globe of cast 
iron, whose cavity is sufficient to 
contain a cubic foot of highly rarified 
steam, and whose bounding solid is 
l-5th of an inch thick : what degree 
of heat will such a globe imbibe and 
impart to the surrounding air from 
the condensation of a cubic foot of 
very hot steam ? 

15. Would not a cubic foot of wa- 
ter, and consequently a square boil- 
er, whose interior diameter is 12 
inches, be sufficient to supply and 
fill with steam eight hundred of such 
stoves as are described in the last 
query? 

16. Could not all danger of burst- 
ing in the boiler, the conducting 
tube, and the stove, be effectually 
prevented by the use of commodious 
safety valves? 

17. What quantity of fuel would 
be necessary to convert into steam 
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a cubic foot of water ; and to main- 
tain a regular supply of steam to 
any given number of stoves, and con- 
sequently of heat to any given num- 
ber of apartments ? 

18. Are not enquiries and expe- 
riments to this end highly worthy of 
ingenious minds, who are at the 
same time anxious to promote the 
comforts and enjoyments of their 
fellow men ? 

II. AIR. 

1. Might not an apparatus be for- 
med for heating air, and distributing 
this air thus heated, into various 
and remote apartments ? 

2. Since rooms are made warm 
by rendering the air they contain 
warm, might not air be heated at a 
distance from the room, and com- 
municated to the room by means of 
conducting tubes ? Might it not first 
be contained in vessels exposed to 
the action of fire, and then be made 
to replenish a hollow cylinder to 
serve as a reservoir, from which it 
might be let out when wanted ? 

3. On this system, would it be 
impracticable to dispose matters in 
such a manner, that on opening a 
valve in the wall or ceiling of a par- 
lour or chamber, a stream of warm 
air shall rush into a room, by which 
the temperature of that room may 
be regulated to any pitch the tenant 
of it pleases ? 

4. Might not the fire-place and 
fire by which the air is warmed, be 
situated in a lower apartment or 
cellar, and be so disposed in brick- 
work or masonry, as that a little 
fuel shall heat a great quantity of 
air, and warm a great number of 
apartments ? 

5. Would not this method ex- 
ceed, in cleanliness, simplicity, 
cheapness, and freedom from dan- 
ger and trouble, any other method 
of warming rooms ? W ould not the 
temperature of the apartment be 
regulated with greater precision, 
and more equally, than by any other 
process ? 

What apparatus would be ne- 
for this purpose l 


7. What means should be used to 
make the fresh air enter the vessels 
provided for heating it ? 

8. When heated, by what means 
sliall it be made to pass upward or 
onward in the proper tubes, and not 
go back again through the aperture 
at which it entered ? 

9. When not drawn off in the up- 
per rooms, how shall the superfluity 
be disposed of ? 

10. Will not air, greatly heated, 
perform all the operations of cook- 
er)', baking, boiling, and roasting ; 
and might not all these operations 
be effected by the same agent, air, 
and by the same apparatus as that 
by which rooms are warmed ? 

11. By this means, might not any 
temperature be produced, in any 
well constructed room, higher than 
that of the external atmosphere, 
without fire-place or any conspicu- 
ous aperture ; by means not percep- 
tible to the stranger or the visit- 
ants ? 

It is not insinuated that these 
queries have never been put before, 
nor ever received satisfactory an- 
swers. They are merely intended 
to awaken and direct the attention 
of the reader to points of great im- 
portance in private and domestic 
life. 

QU jESITOR. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ZEENDORF EDUCATION, AND 
MILITARY SYSTEM. 

A FRENCH traveller, in descri- 
bing the Austrian troops reviewed 
at Prague, in 1786, gives us the fol- 
lowing curious account of a regiment 
arrayed and disciplined after a new 
and singular fashion. 

He tells us that he was particu- 
culariy struck by the appearance of 
a troop, which acted separately, in 
some i*espects, from the rest, and 
displayed exercises and manoeuvres, 
as weil as dress and arms, peculiar 
to themselves. They belonged to 
the count Zeendorf, who possesses 
large domains in Bohemia, winch he 
governed with most of the attributes 
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of sovereign power. These troops 
were raised among his own vassals, 
and maintained at his own expence, 
on condition that the emperor-king 
would allow him to name and com- 
mission all their officers, and regu- 
late their discipline according to his 
own fancy. 

The tenure by which he held of 
the king of Bohemia, allowed him to 
maintain an armed force, for the 
protection of his own territory, and 
obliged him to supply the armies of 
the emperor-king with a thousand 
men in times of war, these men be- 
ing paid and maintained by the em- 
peror as long as they are actually 
in his service. The present count 
has taken their maintenance upon 
himself, on the above conditions. 

These men are not draughted in- 
discriminately, and at any age when 
their service is required, but they 
are taken at the age of twelve years, 
with their parents’ consent and their 
own. By very natural means he 
has given an air of dignity to the 
profession, and annexed to it so 
many dazzling privileges, which 
are, however, chiefly of an honorary 
nature, that the post is an object of 
competition, and the candidates are 
so numerous, that there is a diffi- 
culty of choke. He requires a cer- 
tain form, stature, degree of strength 
and hardiness of constitution, and 
admits none but such as come up to 
his standard of human excellence. 
They are admitted with certain re- 
ligious ceremonies, and assume ob- 
ligations, like the knights of ancient 
military orders, which it is not 
merely a civil offence, but a crime 
against the Deity, to v iolate. These 
obligations relate to the regulation 
of the passions, to diet and regimen, 
and to social conduct The grand 
ends in view are to harden the body 
and strengthen the mind. The 
means suitable to this end are such 
as make their provision and main- 
tenance as cheap, and their move- 
ments as little encumbered, as pos- 
sible. 

In the first place, their dress con- 
sists of one garment, of an elastic 
stuff, or stuff woven in the stocking- 

VOL. II. NO. XIII. 


loom. This garment covers the 
body, the thighs, legs, and feet, and 
the arms down to the wrist On the 
feet are leathern boots, which reach 
half way up the leg ; on the head is 
a leathern cap, and round the waist 
is a belt of leather. This dress is 
made of wool, being of a thick tex- 
ture in winter, and a thin oue in 
summer. 

Their arms are, a heavy musket 
with two barrels, with a strong bay- 
onet, the weapon being constructed 
after the best and newest fashion, 
and having the name and office of 
the wearer engraved on it On the 
front of the cap is likewise his name* 
The rank and situation of the sol- 
dier is conspicuously denoted by the 
form and finishing of his cap, dress y 
boots, and arms. 

In a belt around his* waist are 
twenty cartridges, a razor, a steel 
comb, a fine brush, and little imple- 
ments, or trinkets, or money. They 
are so disposed as scarcely to be 
perceptible. His dress fits close to 
him, and shows the whole outline of 
his body. 

A canvas bag is also attached to 
his person, which when empty ha9 
the graceful form of a short cloak 
or mantle. On a march, and in ac- 
tual service, it contains forty pounds 
of bread, and a small cup of horn to 
drink with: sometimes one spare 
garment is added to its contents. 

Their provision is a pound and a 
half of hard biscuit, made of the best 
rye flour. When stationary, they 
have, in addition, four ounces of 
smoke-dried beef. Their drink is 
only water, and they must cheer- 
fully starve before they accept any 
other kind of liquor, meat, or bread, 
than those just described. 

They must take but six hours 
sleep in the twenty -four, and must 
take it at any moment most con- 
venient. All habits relative to sleep 
are carefully guarded against : 
they must be able to watch twenty- 
four hours with alacrity, and take 
their six hours sleep at six different 
times, if necessary, in the course of 
the day. They must go to sleep in a 
moment, and awaken at the slight- 
4 
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est signal, or even at a pre-appoint- serviceable to the defence of their 
ed time. country, in the field, and the preser- 

They roust sleep with their heads vation of its honour and promotion 
on the same level with their bodies, of its happiness at home, 
on the bare ground, or, at bent, on a Their education commences at 
bare board, and without any addi- twelve years of age. They are then 
tional covering. placed in a college, and subjected to 

When stationary, and it is possi- the strictest discipline, till twenty- 
ble to do it, they must daily, and at four, w hen, if they are duly qualified, 
all seasons, go through the following they enter upon manhood and its 
corporeal exercises : various duties. 

First Swimming, which must They are then formed into a hand 

take place, if possible, m deep run- cr regiment, and their exercises are 
ning water, and must last half' an an imitation of all the movements 
hour at a time. and operations of war. They are 

Secondly Running, which must bound to obey the emperor’s call to 

occupy another half hour. To run fight against the enemies of the 
fast is the object of daily exercise, German empire, 
and to run long, of a periodical half Their internal government, though 
weekly exercise. its laws are prescribed by the prince, 

Thirdly To leap, which re- is administered by themselves: that 

quires another half hour. is, by officers of their own election, 

Fourthly To wrestle, which de- with the concurrence of the prince. 

mands the same period. All offences are examined by courts 

Fifthly To fence, with the gun whose members are elected by thern- 

and bayonet. selves : that is, they consist of offi- 

Sixthly To dance, in which cers who owe their authority to 

grace and agility are wrought into previous election, 
a system, and numerous ballets or The chief military maxims of 
pantomimic dramas are composed their institution are : 
by the best masters, for the purpose Never to turn their backs upon 
of improving them. These ballets an enemy ; never to be made pri- 
are plays, in which action and soner. iTo either of these events 
thought are conveyed by look and death is to be cheerfoHy preferred ; 
gesture, and in which gesture is re- and if not received from the enemy, 
gulated by the sound of music. They must be inflicted by themselves^... 
are designed not only to improve This rule admits of no limitation or 
the body and senses, but to instruct exception. 

the mind in all that belongs to their When we say to them, that to 
profession. They are accordingly yield to numbers is not dishonour- 
adapted to all degrees of pow er and able ; that the end in view may 
skill, and form a regular series of sometimes be best effected by re- 
exercises, from the easiest and sim- treat ; and that this, if it be to gain 
plest, to the most arduous and com- an advantage, or preserve a life use- 
plex. ful on other occasions, is an argu- 

Seventhly To play with a ball ment not of fear but of prudence : 

and racket. Several games at ball ....they answer, that these notions 
are practised by them, some on an imply that life is more valuable and 
easier, and some on a more difficult men more scarce than is really the 
| plan. case. They are taught to depre- 

, These are the seven arts or cate old age and its incurable mfir* 

t branches of what may be called mities as an evil, and not seek it as 

their corporeal education. Their a good : that to die suddenly and by 
''ver, are not neglected : the sword, in the prime of vigour 
•ry, they receive the and* health, is highly desirable to 
t instruction in every those who know that they must 
i pledge w ? uch can be some time die, and that what is 
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trailed a natural death is generally 
painful, lingering, and ignominious ; 
and is particularly acceptable to 
those who believe that they only 
change this life for a better. As to 
survivors, the death of a knight 
does not make his post vacant : on 
the contrary, it is instantly filled by 
one who is eagerly waiting for it, 
and who is probably more youthful 
and vigorous than his predecessor. 
To die early, therefore, is to benefit 
one’s self, the man who succeeds us, 
and the common cause ; the number 
of the band being limited. These 
sentiments are instilled into the 
knight by all the course of his edu- 
cation, by example, and by the most 
sacred impressions of religious duty. 
His very nature is thus moulded so 
as to make him utterly incapable of 
other views or sentiments. 

He must not survive his strength 
or agility. When disabled by wounds 
or sickness, even for a short time, 
from performing the most arduous 
of his duties, he must embrace 
death. He must kill himself 

To one who should attempt to 
show the impolicy of this maxim, 
the answer is the same as has just 
been given. They likewise add, 
that their calling requires them, iu 
any circumstances, to face death ; 
it is best to allow of no exception to 
those rules, or to make the warrior, 
in any case, the arbiter of the ques- 
tion when it is right to stand or run 
away, to yield or contend, to live or 
die. 

Hence, the surgeon, the medicine 
chest, and the hospital, are no part 
of their train. 

Their period of service is twelve 
years; promotion from the lowest 
grade, at which every one must be- 
gin his career, is obtained by a pro- 
bationary period spent in the lower 
stations, and by accomplishments, 
both mental and bodily, which are 
subjected to the severest test 

After twelve years, they must 
withdraw from the ranks : they may 
then marry, and may discharge a 
variety of civil duties. 

My author, who was a militaiy 
character, is vastly taken by this 


strange system. He takes great 
pains to acquaint himself with all 
the minutiae of their discipline, and 
points out the effects it has pro- 
duced. 

He tells us, that none of the men 
are less than ax feet high. That 
their persons are models of strength 
and proportion ; their gesture the 
combination of agility and grace. 
That they use a heavy musket with 
the lightness, quickness, and dexte- 
rity that a fencing master displays 
with the small sword. Hence their 
attack is irresistible, whether they 
use this weapon to strike or to 
force. 

They are able to run, with their 
arms and ammunition, one mile in 
six minutes ; and can travel, with- 
out any lasting fatigue, fifty miles in 
ten hours. 

In battle, they are anxious to con- 
tend hand in hand, as their superi- 
ority is then most likely to show 
itself. ’ They place little reliance on 
powder and shot, artillery they to- 
tally abjure, and they use the bullet 
merely because it can be to a cer- 
tain extent conveniently combined 
with the other uses of a musket 
They do not therefore load them- 
selves with ball or ammunition. 
They carry none but about their 
persons, in the longest march. 

Horsemanship they likewise de- 
spise. Cavalry they deem a super- 
fluous encumbrance in war. They 
deny that horsemen are by any 
means equal to the same number of 
foot ; and they maintain that any 
advantages allowed to them on the 
score of celerity or force is greatly 
overbalanced by their unmanagea- 
bleness, the trouble and expence of 
dressing, equipping, harnessing, and 
feeding them. The same objection 
they make to artillery of all kinds. 
An army of such troops, whatever 
be its numbers, will move over any 
roads, and through any country, 
fifty, or at least forty miles, a day. 
They need hot take into view the 
state of the country they pass, as to 
the means oi subsistence it pos- 
sesses. They need not burthen 
themselves with money to purchase 
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meat for themselves or the men or 
beasts that cany them or Mow 
them : they yant only a country 
that has running water, for they 
carry a month’s provision on their 
backs, and have no beasts, no wag- 
gons, no suttlers, in their train...- 
Thus, they might pass an uninha- 
bited country twelve hundred miles 
wide, that was absolutely desert.... 
They employ no labour to carry 
tents or baggage of any kind, be- 
cause they carry all they want upon 
their shoulders ; and ground to lie 
down upon, or a tree to lean against, 
is all the lodging they require. 

They do not intimidate or harass 
the villagers or townsmen, by intru- 
ding on their houses: they would 
not enter them, were they suppli- 
cated to do so. 

To cross rivers they only ask 
permission to reach the margin, 
for water is to them as sure a foot- 
ing, for a few miles, as dry land.— 
They do not stop to build or master 
a bridge, for a bridge is neglected 
even when it is ready to receive 
them, since, while hours or days 
are consumed in crossing a narrow 
bridge, they can pass the stream in 
a body, and forty thousand may 
transfer themselves to the opposite 
side of a river a mile wide in half 
an hour. 

They carry no ovens nor bakers 
to bake their bread, nor kettles to 
cook their victuals; all is ready 
baked and ready cooked. Their 
knapsack is their waggon and cup- 
board, and their hands the only im- 
plements of cookery or service they 
want. 

What an enormous difference be- 
tween this apparatus and provision 
for war, and that which is used in 
most European armies 1 What a 
train of horses, waggons, and use- 
less men and women encumber the 
^notions of an English or a German 
army 1 What various departments 
of bakers, drivers, physicians, and 
commisaries ; what quantities of 
baggage, of tents, clothing, beds, 
implements of cookery and house- 
keeping 1 How many wain-loads of 
powder and ball, struggling with 


crazy wheels, worn-out horses, and 
crooked muddy roads! How many 
superfluities of bread, beef fresh and 
salt, alive and dead, flour which re- 
quires a tedious process, and iron 
plates, and fuel, to make eatable ! 
How many casks even of spirituous 
liquors are they loaded with ! 

All these things the miserable 
wretches who compose such armies 
deem necessary to their subsistence. 
Habit, fighting with nature, and rea- 
son, and health, and activity, impe- 
riously demand all these encumber- 
ing appendages. They cannot sleep, 
but on beds, and under tents : they 
cannot eat but what has just gone 
through the fire, and accompanied 
with poisonous doses of strong li- 
quor, which impairs their health, 
and robs them of their understand- 
ing. 

Almost all military svstems have 
adopted the use of music : first, to 
convey the intentions of command- 
ers, next to regulate the steps and 
movements, and thirdly and chiefly, 
to afford a mechanical impulse and 
elevation to the spirits. The horrid 
and infernal nature of war, pursued 
as a trade, or at the impulse of am- 
bition, needs to be disguised by pride, 
pomp, and circumstance ; and no- 
thing, we well know, inspires ardour 
more successfully than music. 

Our Zeendorf legislator has a 
strong and effectual hold upon the 
passions of his soldiers, by means of 
education and notions of religious 
duty ; but he does not disdain, on 
the contrary he deems indispensible, 
the aid of music. He entertains, 
however, the utmost abhorrence of 
drums : they are reliques, he says, 
of ages of ignorance and barbarism, 
and are equally unsuited to the pur- 
poses to which they are applied, by 
their size, which is cumbrous, their 
shape, which is awkward, and their 
sound, which is nothing but a rum- 
bling and monotonous noise. The 
only instrument he admits is the 
pipe, which is varied in size and 
form, so as to produce a very great 
compass of music. 

lids branch of instrumental mu- 
sic his people have carried to a high 
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degree of excellence ; and 'all the 
forms of the flute, clarionet, and 
hautboy, have been exhausted by 
their ingenuity. Each company of 
ten has a musician, though music 
forms a part of the education of all. 

The garment of other soldiers 
must consist of a dozen pieces, and 
of as many folds, one within another, 
of the most costly or unsuitable ma- 
terials, and in shapes the most awk- 
ward, redundant, or incommodious. 
Their hair must be plaistered with 
grease and flour, and allowed to 
grow into a spacious mansion for 
noisome venom and unwholesome 
filth. Their heads must be covered 
with ugly hats, of wool or for, dyed 
black , and pinched up into the most 
grotesque shapes imaginable. They 
must have women to perpetuate a 
destructive disease among them, 
and to set them an example of bar- 
barity, or folly, or intemperance. In 
short, nothing can equal the prodi- 
gal waste of money, life, health, 
strength, and virtue, in a modem 
army : but, in every circumstance 
affecting the health, virtue, and mi- 
litary usefulness of the individual, 
th£ Zeendorf institutions seem in 
the highest degree valuable and ju- 
dicious. What pity that they are 
confined to a few hundred men and 
a single small principality 1 

Thus far my author. Many other 
observations will occur to a curious 
reader, on reading this singular ac- 
count We are taught by it the 
practicability, and even the superior 
wholesomeness, of the simple diet 
used by this order of men : for 
though in some respects they per- 
form the functions of common sol- 
diers, they have habits and senti- 
ments worthy of sages and heroes, 
and are to be considered as an or- 
der of knighthood. 

Is not the education here descri- 
l>ed such as ought to be adopted re- 
latively to every class of citizens ? 
And since it is so apparently and 
eminently calculated to give robust 
bodies, elegant and powerful ges- 
ture, and temperate and sober ha- 
bits, health and long life, is it not 
eminently useful as a preparation 
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for any of the higher walks and 
provinces of social life ? 

ALDO. 

For the Literary Magazine. 

ON MODERN LATIN POETRY.l 

IN the eleventh of Fitzosborne’s 
letters, the author, speaking of 
u every man who sets up for a poet 
in a dead language , ! ” remarks, that, 
to express himself with propriety, 
u he must not only be sure thatevery 
single word which he uses, is autho- 
rised by the best writers, but he 
must not even venture to throw 
them out of that particular combi- 
nation, in which he finds them con- 
nected, otherwise he may fell into 
the most barbarous solecisms. To 
explain my meaning by an instance 
from modern language: the French 
words, arene and rive , are both to be 
met with in their approved authors; 
and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the niceties of that language, 
should take the liberty of bringing 
these two words together, as in the 
verse 

“ Sur la rive du fleuve amassant 
de Parene,” 

he would be exposed to the ridicule, 
not only of the critics, but of the 
most ordinary mechanic in Paris. 
For the idiom of the French tongue 
will not admit sur la rive du fieuve y 
but requires the phrase sur le bord 
de la riviere ; and they never say, 
amasser de I'arene, but du sable. 
The same observation may be ex- 
tended to all languages living or 
dead.” 

To this objection the answer is 
obvious and brief. If these sole- 
cisms can be detected, they may be 
avoided ; if it be impossible to detect 
them, in what respect can they de- 
tract from the merit of a composi- 
tion ? Der ebus non afifiaruitibuzy 
et non existentibus, eadem est ratio y 
is an undeniable maxim in poetry 
as well as law. A new combination, 
not inconsistent with the laws ot 
universal grammar, can be offensive 
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to those only who have been accus- 
tomed from earliest childhood to a 
different mode of expression ; and 
even then it would scarcely excite 
ridicule , except from the most ordi- 
nary mechanics. 

In order> therefore, to establish 
the solidity of this objection, we 
must suppose the poem recited by 
necromantic art before a party of 

old Romani. a circumstance not 

much to be dreaded in a Christian 
country. The works of Lucan, Sta- 
tius, and Claudian, more frequently 
than those of Vida or Fracastorius, 
exhibit words, and combinations of 
words, unauthorised by the writers 
of the Augustan age. Admitting 
the thought and imagery to be poeti- 
cal, the versification correct and 
harmonious, and that the new com- 
binations occasion no obscurity, why 
should we peruse a modem Latin 
poem with less pleasure than the 
poems of Lucan, Statius, or Clau- 
dian ?„..The many who are compe- 
tently acquainted with the Latin 
and Greek, but understand no living 
language except their own, will re- 
joice that they can read the histo- 
rical comjjositions of Orosius, and 
>the exquisite effusions of Flami- 
nius, Buchanan, Fotitian, Strada, 
and the jesuits Casimir and Fr. 
Marsy, without previously wasting 
the hours 44 of life’s brief day” in 
acquiring the Italian, Portuguese, 
French, and Polish languages. I re- 
collect that when I first read Dob- 
son’s unrivalled translation of the 
Paradise Lost, I transported myself, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
to the foreign universities, and con- 
ceived some unfledged Schiller or 
Klopstock, devouring with 

41 An eager wond’ring and perturb’d 
delight , n 

which would make Virgil and Ho- 
race tame and tedious. 

The author of Fitzosbome’s Let- 
ters adds..... 14 an ordinary genius, in- 
deed, may be humbly contented to 
pursue words through indexes and 
dictionaries, and tamely borrow 
phrases from Horace and Virgil; 


but could the elevated tease of Mil- 
ton have ingloriously submitted 
to tower the force and majesty 
of the most exalted and ner- 
vous sentiments, to the scanty mea- 
sure of the Roman dialect ?” Surely 
never was a more unlucky example 
cited. In the scanty measure of the 
Roman dialect, did Milton discipline 
his muse, and sing 

“ Ex chaos et posit! late fundamina 
mundi.” 

Ad Pattern. 

Scarcely in the Paradise Lost do 
we recollect a finer instance of his 
44 elevated sense,” and original H all- 
personifying” imagination, than in 
the following Latin iambics, written 
while he was at the university, in 
ridicule of the Platonic tenet of pre- 
existing forms, 

“ Quis ille primus, enjus ex imagine 
Nature solera finxit humanum genus 
jEtemus, incorruptus, *qu*vus polo. 
Unusque, et univeraus, exemplar Dei? 
Haud ille Palladis gemellus innubae 
Interna proles insidet menti J ovist 
Sed quamlibet natura sit commumor, 
Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 
Et (mint!) certo stringitur spado loci: 
Seu sempiteraus ille siderum comes 
Cedi pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimumve terns incollhlunxglobum : 
Sine inter animat corpus adituras sedan 
Obtiviosas torpet ad Lethe s aquas : 

Stve in remota forte terrarum plaga 
Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 
£t diis tremendus erigit celsum caput !** 

The contempt with which of late 
it has been fashionable to treat mo- 
dem Latin, forms a part in the sys- 
tem of depreciating the general uti- 
lity of Greek and Roman literature ; 
a system clamorously encouraged 
by those, whose moral and philoso- 
phical whimsies will have the credit 
of originality among us, when we 
shall have become ignorant that 
they were reasoned or laughed out 
of the world some centuries ago. 

The influence of habitual associa- 
tions over our minds is well known. 
The Latin, being no longer a collo- 
quial language, is, on that account, 
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particularly qualified to be a poeti- 
cal dialect How much are the Ro- 
man poets indebted, for their influ- 
ence on modern readers, to the cir- 
cumstance which makes it impossi- 
ble for us to detect vulgarisms, or 
colloqnialities of terms or phrases, 
in their style l How much, to take 
another example, is the language of 
our Bible indebted, for its magnifi- 
cence and solemnity, to its remote- 
ness from our present popular dia- 
lect and phraseology : an advantage 
which it did not possess at the pe- 
riod when the translation was first 
published, and which every new 
year that passes away encreases. 

Latin is the language of the Ro- 
- man worship, and protestants have 
declaimed loudly against the folly 
and impiety of addressing God in a 
language we do not understand The 
catholics vindicate the exclusive use 
of this language in religious affairs, 
by other arguments than those which 
are merely drawn from authority 
and ancient usage. They say, tru- 
ly, that these offices are quite intel- 
ligible to those who use them, though 
unacquainted with any other Latin, 
and that these sounds have a great, 
influence on the imagination, in con- 
sequence of being appropriated and 
sacred to devotional ideas, and not 
profaned or familiarized by ordinary 
and popular use. Every enthusias- 
tic votary of Roman literature will 
see the force of this argument, and 
acknowledge that the charms , of 
Cicero, and Ovid, and Virgil, and 
Terence, are, at least in part, ow- 
ing, not to the intrinsic quality, but 
to this accidental circumstance, of 
their language. This is, in a great 
measure, the true secret of the dif- 
ficulty of adequately translating the 
aucieut authors into any living 
tongue. 

PHILO-LILLY. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
KLYOGG. 

AN American edition of Dr. Hir- 
zel-s u Account of the Rural Socra- 


tes,” was published some time since 
in New England, and may be had in 
most of the towns of the United 
States. It is the history of a Swiss 
former, known by the name of Kly- 
ogg, and while, from the very extra- 
ordinary events and characters it 
exhibits, it attaches the reader as a, 
romance, yet it displays none but 
real characters and events. To the 
young and the old, the lovers of in- 
dustry, virtue, and religion, it will 
afford amusement and information ; 
and formers will find the surest and 
most economical mode of rendering 
their forms productive. The Swiss 
clergy, Lavater included, spoke of 
it in high terms, even from their 
pulpits. The celebrated Arthur 
Young recommends it strongly, and 
translated and published a portion 
of it in England, but was not posses- 
sed of the materials to give the pre- 
sent much enlarged edition of it, the 
greater part of which was never be- 
fore translated into English. 

The late Mr. Bordley quoted it as 
an authority. The American re- 
viewers earnestly recommend it to 
the attention of every lover of man- 
kind, as well as to every former. 

The celebrated Rousseau, upon 
receiving the second edition of the 
early part of Klyoeg’s history from 
the author, Dr. Hirzel, gave his 
opinion in a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation. 

Letter from John James Rousseau 
to Dr. Hirzel . 

JVov. 11, 1764. 

I receive, sir, with thanks, the . 
second edition of the Rural Socrates, 
and the kindness with which I am 
honoured by his worthy historian. 
However astonishing the hero of 
your book may be, the author of it 
is equally so in my eyes. There are 
more respectable farmers, than 
there are of learned men, who res- 
pect them, and are not afraid to 
avow it. Happy the country where* 
Klyoggs cultivate the soil, an l where 
Hirzells cultivate letters ! There* 
will abundance reign and virtue be 
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honoured ! Receive, sir, I beseech 
you, my thanks and salutations. 

J. J. Rousseau. 

Miscellaneous Pieces qf J. J. Rous - 
%eau , vol. 3, 12 mo. edition . 

The man who doubts the exis- 
tence of Klyogg, after the evidence 
offered, may as well deny the exis- 
tence of Penn, Franklin, or any 
other dead or distant person. 


For the Literary Magazine . 
origin of bousseau’s opinions. 

ROUSSE AITS creed was founded 
upon little circumstances, which are 
often of much importance in the his- 
tory of great men. The following 
information was received by Volney 
from the late baron Holbach and 
Mr. Maigeon, member of the Na- 
tional Institute : 

When the Academy of Dijon pro- 
posed its celebrated question, Dide- 
rot was a prisoner in the castle of 
Vincennes, for his letter, On the 
Blind . Rousseau used to visit him. 
On one of these visits, he showed 
Diderot the question, and said, 
“ ’Tis a curious subject: I have a 
great mind to enter the lists.” 44 In 
what way,” said Diderot, 44 do you 
mean to take up the question ?” 
44 In the obvious way ; there can be 
but one way. Can the arts and 
sciences be otherwise than favour- 
able to the prosperity of nations ?” 
44 That,” said Diderot, 44 will only 
be to trample on the fallen ; to swim 
with the tide : it would be fiir more 
striking to maintain the reverse.” 
Rousseau went away, evidently 
struck with this thought, wrote his 
essay accordingly, and the rustic 
academicians gave him the prize. 

Some time after, Holbach and 
Diderot met him in the Cours de la 
Reine, and complimented him on 
the ingenuity o t his performance. 
Rousseau made merry with the 
triumph of his paradox, and laugh- 
ed at the simplicity of his judges. 
Some talk followed on the subject, 


and the weak side of his argument 
was pointed out. Rousseau grew 
angry. They met again, and the 
same topic was revived, but Rous- 
seau, to their great surprise, was 
now changed, and fiercely maintain- 
ed, as a truth, what he had formerly 
treated as a jest Holbach observ- 
ing this, 44 My friend,” said he to 
Diderot, 44 Rousseau, in his first 
work, will make man walk on all 
fours.” His prediction was veri- 
fied. 

Such was the origin of that man's 
opinions, whose motto was 44 Vitam 
impendere vero” 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ON THE SEAT OF THE VOICE. 

THE stories of the pippin-woman, 
of Orpheus, of Philomela, and of a 
Brabancon gentleman, all of whose 
heads spoke after they were cut off, 
are phenomena which some may 
possibly explain, and on which they 
may form a new doctrine concerning 
the formation of the voice. 

For the pippin- woman’s posthu- 
mous exclamation we have the au- 
thority of Gay, who, in his excellent 
poem, entitled Trivia , hath thus 
recorded that memorable event : 

44 Doll every day had walked these 
treacherous roads*. 

Her neck grew warpt beneath autum- 
nal loads 

Of various fruit : she now a basket 
bore : 

That head, alas ! shall basket bear no 
more. 

Each booth she frequent past in quest 
of gain, 

And boys with pleasure heard her shril- 
ling strain. 

Ah ! Doll ! all mortals must resign their 
breath, 

And industry itself submit to death. 

The cracking crystal yields ; she sinks, 
she dies ; 

Her head, chopt off, from her lost 
shoulders flies : 

• The Thames, when frozen over. 
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l?*ppins she cried, but death her voice 
confounds, 

And pip, pip, pip, along the ice re- 
sounds.” 

If such authority as this is to be 
regarded, and some other stories 
which are founded upon what may 
be reckoned as good, I shall take for 
granted, that we have fallen into an 
error respecting the place where 
the voice is formed, although we 
may not, perhaps, be aMe to fix up- 
on the right place after all We 
have heard....perhaps we have heard 
with our ears, the ventriloquists.... 
It is impossible that suchr men can 
lose their voices by simply losing 
their heads, their organs of speech 
being placed at so great a distance 
from that part of the body, that I 
cannot conceive any other method 
of effectually silencing them, than by 
embowelling them after the, manner 
of great men. Again, we have not 
only instances of men speaking with 
their breasts (I do not mean speak- 
ing./™* 71 the heart , for that is a me- 
taphorical expression, and not much 
understood), but we have a very 
ingenious solution given of this phe- 
nomenon by Rolandus, in that ela- 
borate work, entitled, Aglossosto- 
mografihia. He there says, that if 
the mediastinum, which is naturally 
a single membrane, be divided into 
two parts, the speech will seem to 
come out of the breast. These are 
great difficulties in our way, when 
we attempt to fix the place where 
the voice is formed. Here you have 
the abdomen , and the fiectus , and I 
have no doubt that most parts of the 
body will, at times, appear to be 
parts of speech, that men may often 
argue with their elbows and fists, or 
in a warm debate, take to their 
heels, a mode of reasoning which I 
have always found to be conclusive. 

Full satisfaction can hardly be ex- 
pected from me on this important 
question. All I pretend to do, is to 
offer some remarks which may be 
serviceable to those who purpose to 
consider this question as philoso- 
phers or anatomists. Could it be 
determined, could we exactly say 
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where the voice is formed, it might 
lead to another discovery, which is 
a great desideratum i I mean, the 
seat of the soul or mind. Philoso- 
phers have debated this point with 
great warmth, at great length, and 
with abundance of learning ; but, as 
far as I know, the question is yet 
undetermined. Some have argued 
against the brain, because they have 
known instances of men living in 
good health, after losing some of 
their brains. But the force of this 
argument I never could discover, 
nay, if pushed as far as it can go, 
what will it prove, but that man 
may live in good health, and rise to 
great preferment and riches, with- 
out brains ? This, you perceive, is 
nothing to the present purpose ; at 
best, it is only a historical fact, and 
not an anatomical discovery. 

In perusing the labours of those 
philosophers who have attempted to 
trace the formation of the voice, and 
to discover the seat of the soul, we 
are much interested ; light is thrown 
casually upon subjects which were 
before obscure ; our curiosity is ex- 
cited, and in some points gratified ; 
we are alternately struck by one or 
other theory, as it seems most plau- 
sible, but cui bono? When we leave 
the stillness of our libraries for the 
bustle of active life, how easily are 
all our theories overturned ! Alas ! 
in the visible world, we find as many 
seats for the soul as- for the body. 
This man talks loudly in praise of 
public virtue, and people thinks he 
talks from the heart No, he talks 
from 5000 dollars a year. Another 
pleads like an angel w trumpet- 
tongued” for the protection of reli- 
gion and property. You think you 
see his very soul; and so you might, 
if you saw the gra7it which is just 
about to be sealed in his favour. A 
third is so vociferous in favour of 
the justice and necessity of war, that 
I should suppose he spoke from the 
vigour of a gallant spirit, if I did 
not see the commission peeping out 
of his pocket 

If the public can derive any hints 
from what I have taken the liberty 
to advance, it is heartily welcome to 
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them. They are thrown out in a 
loose manner, for the subject is too 
grave and important for any thing 
short of a volume. One thing, how- 
ever, I must not omit to mention : it 
appears, from the instance of the 
pippin- woman, that % the head spoke 
a something, which the person would 
probably have spoken, if she had not 
so soon beep bereaved of that part 
of the body. This is the only cir- 
cumstance which prevents my giv- 
ing all the credit to these stories 
which some may think they deserve; 
and my reason is, if you will allow 
it to be any reason at all, that the 
language and sentiments of people 
before and after the loss of their 
heads must be essentially different. 
This is not a notion of mine only. 
Several very well informed persons 
have been of the same opinion. I 
am a little staggered, therefore, to 
find' that Orpheus called on Eury- 
dice, or that the pippin-woman 
should think of her commodities 
when she had them no longer to 
sell. In a word, I am of opinion 
that the last words of people in this 
world, will not be the first they use 
in the next 

A. B. 


For the Literary Magazine, 

MAXIMS. 

HE who, after a loss, immediately, 
without staying to lament it, sets 
about repairing it, has that within 
himself which can controul fortune. 

The hardest trial of the heart, is 
whether it can bear a rival’s failure 
without triumph. 

Him whom, descrying at a dis- 
tance, you turn- out of the way to 
avoid, you may call your friend or 
benefactor, but you do not love. 

The man who, improving in skill 
or knowledge, improves in modesty, 
lias an undeniable claim to greatness 
of mind. 

Bravely to contend for a good 
st is boble ; silently to suffer for 
\eroicaL 


Would a man of rank estimate his 
real dignity, let him conceive him- 
self in a state in which all rank is 
abolished. 

All professions, it is said, have 
their mysteries : these are precisely 
the points in which consists their 
weakness or knavery. 

Who says hypocritical , says all 
that is despicable in morals ; who 
says affected^ says all that is odious 
in manners. 

Thoroughly to try a man’s pa- 
tience, he must have the labour of 
years consumed before his eyes in a 
moment ; thoroughly to prove it, he 
must instantly begin to renew his 
labour. 

The woman of sensibility, who 
preserves serenity and good temper, 
amid the insults of a faithless brutal 
husband, wants nothing of an angel 
but immortality. 

The woman, who rises above sick- 
ness and poverty combined, may 
look down upon the noisy heroism of 
kings and generals. 

Better be moved by false glory 
than not moved at all. 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the 
production of excellence , as the 
power of producing what is pretty 
good with ease and rapidity. 

MENTOR. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

VARIETIES OF LITERATURE. 

THE BEGUINES. 

THIS community is peculiar to 
the Low Countries, yet seems admi- 
rably adapted to the system of mo- 
dern society, whether among catho- 
lics or protestants. The Beguine 
brings along with her the means of 
her maintenance, if she possesses 
them, may regulate her own me- 
nage, or join her stock to that of a 
particular company. The superior 
presides in matters of general disci- 
pline, and all attend upon the stated 
exercises pf devotion : but most of 
the day is spent m the varied aud 
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elegant occupations of female hands. 
Any individual may retire from the 
sisterhood when she pleases, mingle 
again with the world, and enter in- 
to the married state. The compa- 
rative fewness of ladies of easy vir- 
tue in several of the Flemish towns 
has been ascribed, and perhaps just- 
ly, to this salutary institution. 


A FLEMISH PULPIT. 

The pulpit of St. Gudule’s church, 
at Brussels, is the curious produc- 
tion of Henry Verbruggen, and is 
placed in the middle of the nave. 
At the base are Adam and Eve, big 
as life, the expelling angel, and 
death in the rear. Our first pa- 
rents, though closely pursued, bear 
upon their shoulders the terrestrial 
globe, the cavity of which is filled 
by the preacher. From the globe 
rises a tree, whose top extends into 
a canopy, sustaining an angel, and 
Truth, exhibited as a female genius. 
Above are the virgin and the infhnt 
Jesus, crushing the serpent’s head 
With a cross. The steps on either 
side appear as if cut from trunks of 
trees, and are accompanied with 
carvings of the ostrich, eagle, pea- 
cock, parrot, See. 


. FRIAR JOHN OF LORRAINE. 

Duval relates, that he saw in the 
prison of Nancy friar John, a hermit 
of Lorraine, who, in imitation of 
Jesus Christ, abstained from aliment 
during forty days, or rather from 
solid tood, for it is allowed that he 
drank water. In one of his parox- 
ysms of insanity, he killed a man, 
whom he deemed importunate, and 
had his sentence of death commuted 
into perpetual confinement. Being 
seized with an insatiable curiosity to 
examine the internal structure of 
his body, and having made a large 
incision with a piece of glass, he was 
proceeding to contemplate the vis- 
cera, with great composure, when 
a surgeon luckily interfered, and, 


with some difficulty, succeeded in 
healing his wounds. 


MARIVAUX. 

In a walk adjoining to the suburb 
of Guillotiere, in Lyons, Marivaux 
had his mysterious interview with a 
dwarfish old man. One evening, in 
a coffee-house, when more unfortu- 
nate than usual at play, his attention 
was attracted by the piercing eyes 
of a dimunitive old man, whose 
countenance interested him, and 
seemed to invite to conversation. 
Perceiving that Marivaux was on 
the point of addressing him, he made 
him a respectful bow, and quitted 
the room. The author of Marianne 
dogged the stranger to the walk, 
crossed his path, as if by accident, 
and saluted him politely, without, 
however, extorting a single syllable, 
or preventing his almost immediate 
disparition. Next day, after having 
fruitlessly searched for him in vari- 
ous quarters of the town, he met 
with him on the same spot, muster- 
ed up all his resolution, and request- 
ed he might be allowed to walk 
along with, him, were it ooly for a 
few minutes. “ I know you, Mon- 
sieur de Marivaux,” said the stran- 
ger, with a smile ; 44 and you may 
be assured your attempts to get ac- 
quainted with' me yesterday passed 
not unobserved. But all such at- 
tempts, at least for the present, are 
vain.” 44 How, sir,!* replied Mari- 
vaux, a little warmly, 44 shall I have 
the honour of being known to you, 
and you refuse to.......” 44 Nay, be 

calm,” interrupted the other : 44 1 do 
know you, sir, I knew your father, 
and, what will surprise you more, I 
know your errand to Lyons, and the 
cause of your present chagrin. But 
reasons, which I am not at liberty 
to disclose, require that our conver- 
sation sh mid end here.” 44 I ask 
pardon,” returned Marivaux, 44 but 
since you know me, may I not ax 

least hope ” 44 Hopes and in- 

tre vties are alike vain. Beware even 
of following me, lest you should in- 
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jure both of us, without gratifying 
your curiosity in the smallest point 
Let it suffice that you interest me, 
and that it will one day depend upon 
yourself to be convinced of the truth 
of my assertion. Farewell, then, 
my dear Marivaux ; continue to cul- 
tivate literature, and, above all, pre- 
serve your honour. Believe me, on 
the word of a gentleman, whatever 
my fete may be, I am determined 
to see you again before you die. 
Once more, adieu ; the people begin 
to remark us ; I may no longer be 
seen upon the walk.** With these 
words he abruptly broke off, leav ing 
the anxious inquirer petrified with 
astonishment To no purpose did 
he inquire at all the inns, coffee- 
houses, and places of public resort ; 
nobody had seen or heard of such a 
person. The entertaining novelist 
lived forty years after this singular 
adventure, and maintained, to his 
last hour, that his disorder could 
not he pronounced mortal, until the 
little old gentleman of Lyons should 
make his appearance. 


diana’s temple at avignon. 

The following is one of the extra- 
ordinary modes by which the monu- 
ments of human art and labour are 
sometimes demolished : 

Without the walls of Avignon, 
and opposite to Bartelasse,once rose 
a temple, of beautiful marble, to 
Diana. For some time it was used 
as a powder magazine, but, being 
struck with lightning on the 29th of 
August, 1650, it was blown up, and 
the shattered fragments dispersed 
in die town and river. 


A CRUCIFIX. 

In the Maison de Misericorde, at 
Avigncn, is deposited an ivory cru- 
cifix, cue foot in length, and, except 
the arms, of one piece. A happy 
delicacy of execution appears in the 
features, tongues, nails, and drapery 
aoout the waist A humane jailor 
•nished his condemned prisoner 


with the ivory and utensils. The 
culprit, when dragged to the scaf- 
fold, produced this surpassing sam- 
ple of his skill, and kneeling before 
it with ardent expressions of devo- 
tion, excited the admiration and 
pity of the multitude, who shouted 
for his pardon. The vice-legate 
yielded to their importunate cla- 
mours, and the object of his mercy 
passed the rest of his days free from 
reproach. 


RECEIPT FOR PRESERVING 
BEAUTY. 

The beauty of the Avignonnaises 
is nearly as proverbial as that of the 
Lancashire witches , and would be 
so with more reason, could the feir 
citizens use rouge without abusing 
it. Some of the more modest prefer 
a daily agrement , which they are 
confident gives to the complexion un 
coloris frais et anime . The bloom- 
ing helpmate of an apothecary told 
me, says a certain traveller, sans 
fecon that she considered hearing 
mass and taking a lavement as in- 
dispensible duties. But her advice 
might be interested. 


THE GASCONS. 

Gascony is a vague term, applied 
to a considerable portion of Guienne, 
and first employed by Gregory of 
Tours, derived from the Vascons, 
a Spanish tribe, who, issuing from 
their fastnesses in the Pyreunees^ 
occupied these regions towards the 
close of the sixth century. Poverty, 
pride, and provincial dialect discri- 
minate their descendants from the 
herd of Frenchmen. They pro- 
nounce most of the quiescent letters, 
and confound b and v. Whence 
Scaliger’s bon mot, EcliceSy quibus 
vivere est bibere ! E and a are 
treated with the same want of cere- 
mony, and e is honoured with an 
acute accent. Their vicious turns 
of phrase have beeu collected into a 
dictionary of Gasconismsy and ano- 
ther might be composed of their 
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Gasconades. But, if the Gascons 
have foibles and peculiarities, they 
may, perhaps, justly claim a com- 
parative superiority in respect of 
uickness of perception and regular 
eportment. 


d’apchon, archbishop of 

AVIGNON. 

This excellent prelate, soon after 
his installation, being informed that 
two ladies had been suddenly reduced 
from affluence to a state of humble 
retirement, without relinquishing 
any of those virtues which had dif- 
fused a lustre over their better days, 
'honoured them with his first visit, 
and expressed, in the most hand- 
some and delicate terms, at once his 
high regard for their character, and 
the sympathy with which he desired 
to participate their misfortunes. In 
the course of conversation, he cast 
his eye, as if by accident, on a pic- 
ture of no intrinsic value, but for 
which he said he would willingly 
give 2000 crowns. The ladies, over- 
joyed to find in their humble retreat 
any object which could interest their 
august visitor, assured him that they 
would esteem themselves singularly 
happy if he would accept of it as a 
present By no means, replied d’Ap- 
chon, I shall be too fortunate to pro- 
cure it at any price. In fact, no soon- 
er had he returned home than he sent 
a polite note and 2000 crowns as the 
price of the picture. The frigid 
amateur may smile, and reserve his 
crowns for pieces of acknowledged 
merit ; but surely the good archbi- 
shop of Auch might gaze upon a 
sorry painting, the memorial of his 
beneficence, with more exquisite 
feelings of satisfaction than the pen- 
cil of a Reubens or a Titian ever 
inspired. 

Courage is so nearly allied to ge- 
nerosity, that it is seldom found to 
exist without it. * During the night, 
a fire broke out in a house inhabited 
by several poor families. With 
great d^ficulty all made their es- 
cape, except two little boys in the 
upper story. The archbishop of- 


fered a reward, first of 100 louit 
d’ors, and then of 200, to the person 
who should bring them down alive. 
But the danger appeared too immi- 
nent to all the bv-standers, who re- 
mained mute. God forbid, exclaim- 
ed the prelate, that we should stand 
still and see two unfortunate victims 
perish in the flames. I will mount 
myself. Having instantly caused 
two ladders to be joined by ropes, 
he climbed, with undaunted resolu- 
tion, rushed through smoke and 
flames, and, bearing one boy on his 
shoulders and the other in his arms, 
descended amid the acclamations of 
the yet trembling spectators. Paint- 
ers, painters, what a subject for 
your canvas l 


DU MARSAIS, THE FRENCH GRAM- 
MARIAN. 

Du Marsais was an acute gram- 
marian, and a practical philosopher. 
The poverty with which he strug- 
gled, during the course of a long life, 
never ruffled his temper, nor made 
him stoop to an act of baseness. Mon- 
sieur du Marsais , observed one of 
his wealthy but niggardly acquaint- 
ance, est un fort honnete homme..Jl 
y a quarantc am (ju'il est man ami, 
it esc pauvre y et il ne m'a jamais rien 
demande. This unfeeling son of 
Plutus was probably not aware, that 
when he pronounced the eulogy of 
the poor grammarian, he pointed 
the most exquisite satire against 
himself. An illiterate gentleman, 
who likewise wished to compliment 
Du Marsais, felicitated him on the 
applause bestowed upon his History 
of the Tropes^ ‘ remarking that an 
interesting account of that people 
had long been wanting. Study and 
affluence seldom go hand in hand. 
The historian of the Tropes was 
tutor to the son of Law, and had his 
small property involved in that of 
the financial quack. Vet, previous 
to the failure, he had rendered him- 
self serviceable to several persons 
of rank and fortune, who totally 
neglected him in his poverty, and 
impressed on his honest heart the 
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melancholy lesson of the littleness 
of the great Ah he happened to 
pass the corner of a street, he stop- 
ped to observe the lndicrous cere- 
mony of burning the effigy of a Swiss 
protestant before an image of the 
virgin. All pressed forward to the 
glowing scene, and two women were 
especially obstreperous for the pre- 
cedency of paying their homage. Si 
vou s voulez prier , said one to the 
other, mettez vous a genottx ou 
mm etes ; est ce que la bonne 
vierge n'est pas par tout ? Du 
Marsais, who stood at her elbow, 
begged leave to remind her that om- 
nipresence was an exclusive attri- 
bute of Deity, and could not belong 
to the holy virgin. Voyez done , ex- 
claimed the enraged female, ce 
vieux coquin, ce huguenot , ce par - 
paillot , qui pretend que la bonne 
vierge rvest pas par tout . Instantly 
the mob attacked him as a blas- 
phemer, and, had it not been for the 
seasonable interference of the guard, 
would have sacrificed him to their 
fury. At the age of eighty, he met 
the approach of death without fear 
and without regret. 


MONTESQUIEU. 

A young man, named Robert, sat 
alone in his boat, in the harbour of 
Marseilles. A stranger had stept 
In and taken his seat near him, but 
quickly rose agaiu, observing, that, 
smee the master had disappeared, 
he would take another boat 44 This, 
sir, is mine,” said Robert : 44 would 
you sail without the harbour ?” 44 I 
meant only to move about in the 
bason, and enjoy the coolness of this 
fine evening. But I cannot believe 
you are a sailor.” 44 Nor am I ; 
yet on Sundays and holidays I act 
the bargeman, with a view to make 
up a sum.” 44 What ! covetous at 
your age S....your looks had almost 
prepossessed me in your favour.” 
44 Alas ! sir, did you know my situa- 
tion, you would not blame me.” ... 
44 Well, perhaps I am mistaken : let 
f ake our little cruise of pleasure, 
quaint me with your history.” 


The stranger having resumed his 
seat, the dialogue, after a short 
pause, proceeded thus. 44 I per- 
ceive, young man, you are sad ; 
what grieves you thus?” <c My 
father, srr, groans in fetters, and T 
cannot ransom him. He earned a 
livelihood by petty brokerage, but, 
in an evil hour, embarked for Smyr- 
na, to superintend in person the de- 
livery of a cargo, in which he had a 
concern. The vessel was captured 
by a Barbary corsair, and my father 
was conducted to Tetuan, where he 
is now a slave. They refuse to let 
him go for less than 2000 crowns, a 
sum which far exceeds our scanty 
means. However, we do our best i 
my mother and sisters work day and 
night, I ply hard at my stated occu- 
pation of a journeyman jeweller, 
and, as you peroeive, make the most 
I can of Sundays and holidays. I 
had resolved to put myself in my 
father’s stead, but roy mother, ap- 
prized of my design, and dreading 
the double privation of a husband 
and only son, requested the Levant 
eaptains to refuse me a passage.” 
44 Pray, do you ever hear from your 
father ? Under what name does he 
pass ? or what is his master’s ad- 
dress ?” 44 Hts master is overseer 
of the royal gardens at Fez, and my 
father’s name is Robert at Tetuan, 
as at Marseilles.” 44 Robert....over- 
seer of the royal gardens ?” 44 Yes, 
sir.” 44 1 am touched with your 
misfortunes, but venture to predict 
their termination.” 

Night drew on apace. The un- 
known, upon landing, thrust into 
young Robert’s hand a purse con- 
taining eight double louis d’ors, with 
ten crowns in silver, and instantly 
disappeared. 

Six weeks had passed since this 
adventure, and each returning sun 
bore witness to the unremitting ex- 
ertions of the good family. As they 
sat one day at their unsavoury meal 
of bread and dried almonds, dd Ro- 
bert entered the apartment, in a 
garb little suited to a fugitive priso- 
ner, tenderly embraced his wife and 
children, and thanked them with 
tears of gratitude for the fifty louis 
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they had caused remit to him on his 
sailing from Tetuan, his free pas- 
sage, and a comfortable supply of 
wearing apparel. His astonished 
relatives eyed one another in silence. 
At length, Madame Robert, suspect- 
ing her son had secretly concerted 
the whole plan, recounted the vari- 
ous instances of his zeal “ Six 
thousand livres,” continued she, 44 is 
the sum we wanted, and we had al- 
ready procured somewhat more than 
the halfi owing chiefly to his indus- 
try. Some friends, no doubt, have 
assisted him upon an emergency like 
the present/* A gloomy suggestion 
crossed the father’s mind. Turning 
Suddenly to his son, and eyeing him 
with the sternness of distraction ; 
44 unfortunate boy,” exclaimed he, 
44 what have you done ? How can 
I be indebted to you for my freedom, 
and not regret it ? How could you 
effect my ransom, without your mo- 
ther’s knowledge, unless at the ex- 
pence of virtue ? I tremble at the 
thought of filial affection having be- 
trayed you into guilt. 1 ell the truth 
at once.~.and let us all die, if you 
have forfeited your integrity.”...... 

44 Calm your apprehensions, my 
dearest father,” cried the son, em- 
bracing him ; 44 no, I am not unwor- 
thy of such a parent, though fortune 
has denied me the satisfaction of 
proving the full strength of my at- 
tachment. I am not your deliverer, 
but I know who is. Recollect, mo- 
ther, the unknown gentleman, who 
gave me the purse. He was parti- 
cular in his inquiries. Should 1 pass 
my life in the pursuit, I must endea- 
vour to meet with him, and invite 
him to contemplate the fruits of his 
beneficence.” He then related to 
his father all that passed in the 
pleasure boat, and removed every 
distressing suspicion. 

Restored to the bosom of his fa- 
mily, Robert again partook of their 
joys, prospered in his dealings, and 
saw his children comfortably esta- 
blished. At last, on a Sunday mor- 
ning, as his son sauntered on the 
quay, he recognized his benefactor, 
clasped his knees, and entreated 
him, as his guardian angel, as the 


saviour of a father and a family, to 
share the happiness of his own cre- 
ation. The stranger again disap- 
peared in the crowd...but, reader, 
this stranger was Montesquieu. 


THE CORK TREE. 

The cork tree, ( quercus suber y 
Lin.) grew not in Italy in the days 
of Pliny, but seems to thrive well in 
tracts little susceptible of culture. 
When twelve years old, its bark 
ought to be stripped, to make way 
for the new one, and the operation 
is repeated once every eight or ten 
years, during fair settled, weather* 
usually in the month of July, as rain 
is very apt to injure the new formed 
bark. The first and second strip- 
pings are of a very inferior quality. 
The tree continues healthy during a 
century and a half, if regularly de- 
prived of its outer bark at the end 
of eight or ten years. I need hardly 
add, that the cork is flattened and 
prepared for use by steeping it in 
water, and placing it over a fire of 
charcoal. In Barbary, where this 
tree abounds, they form it into cylin- 
drical bee hives ; and, in some parts 
of Spain, they convert it into roof- 
ing and lining for their houses. The 
Grecian ladies are said to have been 
the first who employed it for the 
soles of their %lippers, on account of 
its lightness and resistance of mois- 
ture. But its most valuable proper- 
ty, and that which is most neglected, » 
is its buoyancy. Why should not 
every mariner be furnished with, 
one of the abbe de la Chapellc’s 
jackets, which he calls 8ca.fi handre y 
and which enabled him to preserve 
an erect posture in the deepest 
parts of the Seine, and, in that posi- 
tion, to fire a pistol and drink a 
glass of wine ? 


THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 

At Pisa, in Italy, we meet with 
the famous Camfianile , Torre Pen- 
dente , or famous leaning tower, a 
beautiful marble cylinder, with its 
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eight stories, distinguished by as 
many colonades. The height from 
the ground is 188 feet, and the pro- 
jection of the top over the base about 
14 feet. An excellent stair of 195 
steps conducts to the platform upon 
the top, which is surrounded by an 
iron balustrade, and commands a 
most enchanting landscape. The 
name Campanile obviously points out 
the design of the building, namely, a 
receptacle for the bells of the church, 
which, in early times, used to be 
suspended in a tower detached from 
the main building. The Pisans still 
dispute whether it owes its inclined 
position to art or accident The 
torrc GarUauda of Bologna receiv- 
ed its pendency from the bad taste 
of the times, and it is not more asto- 
nishing that William of Nuremberg, 
the planner of the Campanile, should 
adopt a miserable conceit in a piece 
of beautiful architecture, than that 
Milton, the grave and sublime Mil- 
ton, should do so in a solemn poem. 
Yet a common mason would feel lit- 
tle hesitation in giving it as his opi- 
nion, that this fair fabric was origi- 
nally erect ; and an eye accustomed 
to observe may remark a tendency 
in all the towers of Pisa, especially 
in that of the observatory, to deviate 
from the perpendicular. This sin- 
gular circumstance is ascribed to 
the insecurity of the soil, which is 
said to be hollow at* a little depth, 
and incident to slight earthquakes. 


THE VOGES MOUNTAINEERS. 

The peasants of these mountains 
subsist chiefly on the produce of the 
dairy, and a coarse bread of barley 
and oats, seldom tasting butcher 
meat or wine. Their huts, adjected 
to eminences, or sunk in the earth, 
are damp and comfortless. A thin 
partition separates the cattle from 
the family, and the dung is heaped 
up before die door. Temperance, 
exercise, and frequent exposure to 
die open air, can alone counteract 
such slovenly habits of life. The 
strong spirit distilled from the 
cherry and juniper is sold out of the 
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country. The men are, tor the 
most part, stout, and suffer no res- 
traint from their dress, which is 
loose and wide. Environed with a 
bracing air, with grand and extend- 
ed prospects, remote from the com- 
plications and corruptions of crowd- 
ed societies, limiting his wants and 
attachments, the moral, like the 
physical, frame of the mountaineer, 
assumes a tone of vigour and inde- 
pendence ; sentiments and affections 
are expressed as they arise ; a na- 
tive frankness, an unaffected hospi- 
tality, attracts the steps of the wan- 
derer, as he overlooks and pities the 
cities of the plain. From transient 
hints and observation, it was not dif- 
ficult to learn, that the Vogians are 
of simple manners, impatient of res- 
traint, kind to strangers, and fondly 
rivetted to the mountains of their 
fathers. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ANECDOTES. 

A HOLLAND merchant, travel- 
ling in a diligence in France, after 
bearing patiently the loquacity of 
several companions for some time, 
at length desired them to desist 
from interrupting the ride by their 
conversation. 


An Irish trader, who was thought 
to be a shrewd man, being on a visit 
to a town in Flanders, his friend, 
after carrying him about the city to 
view the curiosities, at length pro- 
posed to him to go and see Castor 
and Pollux (these were two cele- 
brated statues). Castor and Pollux ! 
said he, I never heard of that house 
before. I suppose it has been lately 
established. Do they deal in linens? 


The motto of the celebrated town 
of Ostend is — O stende nobis y do- 
mine y misericordiam tuam . This 
reminds us of the motto, which a 
dashing young man of fortune, in 
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this city, ordered to be put upon his 
couch — JVec caute nec trefiide . A 
bystander, being asked to translate 
this motto, replied that ic meant 
neck or nothing . 


For the Literary Mhgazinc. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 

1. THE death of Hamilton, as 
might have been expected, has 
awakened the genius of American 
eloquence . In many of our princi- 
pal cities, orations have been deli- 
vered by eminent men, commemo- 
rating his talents and virtues. 
Several of these have already been 
published, and have reached our 
hands. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these, not only for the talents 
of the speaker, but for the venerable 
character of the audience before 
whom it was delivered, is Mr. Ma- 
son’s, spoken at New York, before 
the society of Cincinnati. The re- 
putation of the orator is well esta- 
blished, and he has not fallen short 
on this occasion of the dignity and 
importance of his theme. The res- 
pectable names of Ames and Otis 
likewise appear in this list, and they 
have paid a tribute to the memory 
of this illustrious shade, which, if he 
still enjoy any sensibility to terres- 
trial scenes, he will stoop to receive 
with satisfaction and complacency. 
Many other orations have been spo- 
ken on this solemn occasion, the 
rumour of which only has reached 
us. 

2. The muse of poetry has not 
been altogether silent on the same 
occasion ; but, alas, she has lifted, 
for the most part, a dissonant or 
feeble voice. The most copious 
effusion of this nature has appeared 
in Philadelphia, under the title of 
the Hamiltoniad . The writer is a 
very young man, and is a still 
younger poet. Youth is an apology 
for many defects, and the time may 
possibly come, when we may con- 
gratulate him on the improvement 
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of his genius, and die enlargement / 
of his poetical views. ' 

3. The second volume of the Life 
of Washington has just appeared. 
The writer enters now into a scene 
more interesting to the readers of 
the present age, and deduces the 
history of the greater part of the 
American revolution. Washington, 
in an early part of this volume, en- 
ters on the stage. 

4. A pamphlet has appeared, un- 
der the title of The Life and mili- 
tary Atchievements of Toussaint 
Louverture, late General in Chief, 
&c. This account is drawn up by a 
Frenchman, we were going to say 
in English ; but had the writer sub- 
mitted his papers to some one to 
whom that language is native , we 
should have been justified in saying 
so. The book is a curious example 
of English broken in the writing ; 
and there is little order and cohe- 
rence in the narrative, to compen- 
sate us for the jargon and extraism 
of the style. Toussaint is covered 
with as much glory as the pen of 
this eulogist can confer ; and Le 
Clerc and Rochambeau, with all 
their followers, except such as de- 
serted to the blacks, are branded 
with infamy and execration. This 
rude narrative, with all its defects, 
gives us lively ideas of the horrors 
and atrocities of the St Domingo 
wars, and shows us scenes which 
neither history nor imagination has 
ever yet exceeded. 

5. A volume of valuable law re- 
ports has been just published, enti- 
tled, Reports of Cases argued and 
adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in August and De- 
cember Terms, 1801, and February 
Term, 1803, by Wm. Cranch, as- 
sistant Judge of the Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia. Eve- 
ry publication of tills kind, which 
contributes to give form and con- 
sistency to our system of national 
judicature, must be highly prized, 
not only by the lawyer by profes- 
sion, but by the true patriot Wo 
earnestly hope Mr. Cranch will be 
enabled to persevere in his honour- 
able and useful task. 
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& Similar praise is doe to Samuel 
Bayard, esquire, of New York, who 
has published “ An Abstract of those 
Laws of the United States, which 
relate chiefly to the duties and autho- 
rity of the judges of the inferior state 
courts, and the justices of the peace 
throughout the union : with an ap- 
pendix, containing a variety of use- 
ful precedents.” Mr. Bayard has a 
name already well established in 
American literature, and this work, 
constructed on a more austere mo- 
del, will add not a little to his well 
earned reputation. 

7. Among the European works 
lately republished, or now in the 
press, Pinkerton’s Geography, now 
completed, is probably one of the 
most extensive, elaborate, and use- 
ful. This work has, in Europe, 
justly been considered as forming an 
xra in the science of which it treats, 
and the American edition has been 
greatly enhanced in value, especi- 
ally to American readers, by the 
learned and ingenious labours of Dr. 
Barton. He has added to the work 
a mass of information, drawn from 
his own stores, and from those of his 
friends, historical, commercial, and 
domestic, respecting America, more 
accurate and extensive, than has 
ever before appeared. The maps, 
which in the English edition were 
executed on a new plan, have been 
imitated with great success, by the 
artists engaged by the American 
publishers. 

8. A very pleasing specimen of 
wit and poetry has been republished 
hi New York, with the author’s own 
correction, called u Terrible Trac- 
toration.” The writer is a friend to 
the pretensions of Perkins and his 
points, and labours to promote the 
reputation of the tractors by a mock 
attack upon them. More wit and 
ingenuity are not to be found in any 
publication extant of the like nature, 
and we take pride to ourselves from 
the thought that the writer is our 
countryman. 

9. ITie Juvenilia of Mr. Hunt, 
which has just been published, re- 
flects similar credit on his native 
country. The maturity of poetical 
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genius, which is betrayed by most of 
these productions, almost inclines 
us to question the truth of what the 
title page asserts, as to the age 
of the writer. But though we ad- 
mire these essays, for their singula- 
rity on that account, we derive 
thence but little hope as to the wri- 
ter’s future eminence. Men do not 
go forward in poetry as they are 
accustomed to go m other intellec- 
tual paths. In science, the earlier 
we begin our career, and the longer 
we continue, the greater progress 
we are likely to make. Not so in 
poetry. Age may be expected, in 
some degree, to refine the taste, and 
enlarge the stores of imagery, but 
the ultimate exaltation is not pro- 
portioned to the height of that point 
from which we set out Whether 
we take wing on the plain, or from 
the airy summit, we seem prohibited 
from soaring above the same region, 
and the humble or late beginnings 
are followed by as high a flight a» 
the brilliant or early ones. We may 
venture to predict that Hunt will 
not reach a higher station than 
Campbell, Moore, or Bloomfield. 

• x. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

EUROPEAN LITERARY INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

THE admirers of moral and lite- 
rary excellence, will receive the 
highest pleasure from being inform- 
ed, that there has just appeared, in 
London, the Life, by the celebrated 
Mrs. Barbauld, and the entire Cor- 
respondence, of Samuel Richard- 
son. This correspondence was 
prepared for the press by the author 
himself, and the biography was com- 
piled from authentic documents and 
memorandums. The name of Mrs. 
Barbauld is justly placed among the 
most illustrious that have done ho- 
nour to her sex, and a more conge- 
nial subject could not possibly have 
been afforded to her pen. Richard- 
son has experienced a good fortune, 
which rarely falls to the lot of de- 
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ceased merit. His will appears to 
have been literally executed at the 
time he himself prescribed, and by 
a hand more worthy of his genius 
than any other which England could 
at present furnish. The remains of 
learned men are generally presented 
to the world either in a different 
order, or with less completeness, 
than they themselves had prescrib- 
ed ; and their biographers are men 
not unfrequently the least qualified 
for the arduous and delicate employ- 
ment, among all their survivors. In 
this instance, the only pen in Eng- 
land which Richardson’s sublimed 
and disembodied intelligence would 
have selected, is, most probably, that 
of Letitia Barbauld. This publica- 


tion is adorned with portraits, like- 
wise by a female artist, and with 
fac tdmilice of the writing of emi- 
nent men, Richardson’s friends and 
correspondents. 

Mr. Barrow, who sometime ago 
produced the best specimen of phi- 
losophical travels, in his account of 
southern Africa, which is extant, 
has just presented to the world the 
fruit of his observations, during the 
embassy of M^artney to China, to 
which he was attached. The most 
ardent expectations of entertainment 
and instruction may reasonably be 
expected from this work. It will, 
no doubt, be a most valuable supple- 
ment to sir George Staunton’s great 
work on the same subject 


POETRY ORIGINAL. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

THE SOLITARY TUTOR. 

WHOE'ER across the Schuylkill’s 
winding tide. 

Beyond Gray's Ferry half a mile, has 
been, 

Down in a bridge-built hollow must have 

•py’d 

A neat stone school-house on a sloping 
green: 

There tufted cedars scatter'd round are 
seen. 

And stripling poplars planted in a row ; 

Some old gray white oaks overhang the 
scene, 

Pleas’d to look down upon the youths 
below, 

Whose noisy noontide sports no care or 
sorrow know. 

On this hand rise the woods in deep- 
ning shade. 

Resounding with the songs of warblers 
sweet, 

And there a waving sign-board hangs 
display’d 

From mansion fair, the thirsty soul's re- 
treat; 

There way-worn pilgrims rest their 
weary feet, 


When noontide heats or evening shades 
prevail: 

The widow’s fare, still plentiful and 
neat, 

Can nicest guest deliciously regale, 

And make his heart rejoice the torrel 
horse to hail. 

Adjoining this, old V ulcan's shop is seen, 

Where winds, and fires, and thumping 
hammers roar, 

White-wash'd without, but black enough 
within.... 

Emblem of modem patriots many a 
score. 

The restive steed impatient at the door, 

Starts at this thundering voice and 
brawny arm, 

While yellow Jem with horse-tail fans 
him o'er, 

Driving aloof the ever buzzing swarm, 

Whose shrill blood-sucking pipes his 
restless fears alarm. 

An ever varying scene the road displays. 

With horsemen, thundering stage, and 
s’ately team, 

Now burning with the sun’s resplendent 
rays, 

Now lost in clouds of dust the travellers 
seem, 
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And now a lengthen'd pond or miry 
stream 

Deep sink the wheels, and slow they 
drag along, 

Journeying to town, with butter, apples, 
cream. 

Fowls, eggs, and fruit, in many a mot- 
ley throng. 

Coop'd in their little carts their various 
truck among. 

And yonder, nestled in enclust’ring trees, 

Where many a rose-bush round the 
green yard glows, 

Wall'd from the road, with seats for 
shade and ease, 

A yellow-fronted cottage sweetly shows: 

The towering poplars rise in spiry rows. 

And green catalpas, white with branchy 
flowers; 

Her matron arms a weeping willow 
throws 

Wide o'er the dark green grass, and 
pensive lours, 

Midst plumb-trees, pillar'd hops, and 
honey-suckle bowers. 

Here dwells the guardian of these young- 
lings gay, 

A strange recluse and solitary wight, 

In Britain's isle, on Scottish mountains 

His infant eyes first open'd to the light. 

His parents saw with partial fond de- 
light 

Unfolding genius crown their fostering 
care, 

And talk'd with tears of that enraptu- 
ring sight, 

When, clad in sable gown, with solemn 
air, 

The walls of God's own house should 
echo back his pray'r. 

Dear smiling Hope! to thy enchanting 
hand, 

What cheering joys, what cxtasies we 
owe! 

Touch'd by the magic of thy fairy wand, 

Before us spread, what heavenly pros- 
pects glow ! 

Thro’ Life's rough thorny wild wc la- 
b'ring go, 

And tho' a thousand disappointments 
grieve, 

Ev’n from the grave's dark verge we 
forward throw 

Our straining, wishful eyes on those we 
leave, 


But soon, too soon these fond illusions 
fled! ~ 

In vain they pointed out that pious 
height ; 

By Nature's strong resistless impulse 
led, 

These dull dry doctrines ever would he 
slight. 

Wild Fancy form'd him for fantastic 
flight ; 

He lov’d the steep's high summit to ex- 
plore, 

To watch the splendour of the orient 
bright, 

The dark deep forest, and the sea-beat 
shore, 

Where thro' resounding rocks the liquid 
mountains roar. 

When gath'ring clouds the vaults of 
Heav*n o’erspread, 

And op'ning streams of livid light’ning 
flew, 

From some o*erhangmg cliff die uproar 
dread, 

Transfix’d in rapProus wonder, he would 
view. 

When the red torrent big and bigger 
grew, 

Or deep'ning snows for days obscur'd 
the air, 

Still with the storm his transports would 
renew, 

Roar, pour away! was still his eager 
pray'r, 

While shiv'ring swains around were 
sinking in despair. 

That worldly gift which misers merit 
call, 

But wise men cunning and the art of 
trade, 

That scheming foresight how to scrape 
up all, 

How pence may groat*, and shillings 
pound '* be made, 

As little knew he as the moorland maid 

Who ne’er beheld a cottage but her 
own : 

Sour Parsimony's words he seldom 
weigh’d, 

His heart's warm impulse was the guide 
alone, 

When suffering friendship sigh’d, or 
weeping wretch did moan. 

Dear, dear to him Affection's ardent 
glow, 

Alas! from all he lov’d for ever tom. 


And with their future fame our sinking 
hearts relieve. 
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E’en now, a# Memory’* sad reflections 
flow. 

Deep grief o’erwhelms him, and he 
weeps forlorn ; 

By hopeless thought, by wasting sorrow 
worn. 

Around on Nature’s scenes he turns his 
eye, 

Charm’d with her peaceful eve, her fra- 
grant mom, 

Her green magnificence, her gloomiest 
«ky, . . 

That fill th’ exulting soul with admira- 
tion high. 

One charming nymph with transport he 
adores. 

Fair Science, crown’d with many a fi- 
gur’d sign ; 

Her smiles, her sweet society implores, 

And mixes jocund with th’ encircling 
nine ; 

While mathematics solves his dark de- 
sign, 

Sweet Music soothes him with her syren 
strains, 

Seraphic Poetry with warmth divine, 

Exalts him far above celestial plains, 

And Painting’s fairy hand his mimic 
pencil trains. 

Adown each side of his sequester’d cot, 

Two bubbling streamlets wind their 
rocky way, 

And mingling as they leave this rural 
spot, 

Down thro’ a woody vale meandering 
stray, 

Round many a moss-grown rock they 
dimpling play, 

Where laurel thickets clothe the steeps 
around, 

And oaks thick towering quite shut out 
the day, 

And spread a venerable gloom profound, 

Made still more sweetly solemn by the 
riv'let’s sound. 

Where down smooth glistening rocks it 
rambling pours, 

Till in a pool its silent waters sleep. 

A dark brown cliff o’ertopp’d with fern 
and flowers, 

Hangs grimly frowning o’er the glassy 
deep ; 

Above thro’ ev’ry chink the woodbines 
. creep, 

And smooth bark beeches spread their 
arms around, 

Whose roots ding twisted round the 
rocky steep : 


A more sequester’d scene is no where 
found, 

For contemplation deep and silent 
thought profound. 

Here many a tour the lonely tutor takes, 

Long known to Solitude, his partner 
dear, 

For rustling woods his empty school 
forsakes, 

At morn, still noon, and silent evening 
dear. 

Wild Nature’s scenes amuse his wan- 
d’rings here; 

The old gray rbeks that overhang the 
stream, 

The nodding flow’rs that on their peaks 
appear, 

Plants, birds, and insects are a feast to 
him. 

Howe’er obscure, deform’d, minute, or 
huge they seem. 

Sweet rural scenes ! unknown to poet's 
song. 

Where Nature’s charms in rich pro- 
fusion lie, 

Birds, fruits, and flowers, an ever plea- 
sing throng, 

Deny’d to Britain’s Weak and northern 
sky. 

Here Freedom smiles serene with daunt- 
less eye, 

And leads the exil’d stranger thro’ her 
groves, 

Assists to sweep the forest from on high. 

And gives to man the fruitful field he 
loves, 

Where proud imperious lord or tyrant 
never roves. 

In these green solitudes one fav’rite spot 

Still draws his slow meandering* that 
way, 

A mossy cliff beside, a little grot. 

Where two clear springs burst out upon 
the day. 

There overhead the beechen branches 
pliy, 

And from the rock the clustered co- 
lumbine. 

While deep below the brook is seen to 
stray, 

O’erhung with alders, briar, and man- 
tling vine, 

While on th’ adjacent banks the glossy 
laurels shine. 

Here Milton’s heav’nly themes delight 
his sou), 

Or Goldsmith’s simple heart-bewitching 
lays; 
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Now drives with Cook around the fro- 
zen pole. 

Or follows Bruce with marvel and a- 
maze : 

Perhaps Rome's splendour sadly he sur- 
veys. 

Or Britain’s scenes of cruelty and kings; 

Thro* Georgia's groves with gentle Bar- 
tram's strays, 

Or mounts with Newton on archangels* 
wings, 

With manly Smollet laughs, with jovial 
Dibdin sings. 

The air serene, and breathing odours 
sweet. 

The sound of falling streams, and hum- 
ming bees. 

Wild choirs of songsters round his rural 
seat. 

To souls like his have ev’ry pow*r to 
please. 

The shades of night with rising sigh he 
sees 

Obscure the stream and leafy scene 
around, 

And homeward bending thro' the moon- 
light trees, 

The owl salutes him with her tremulous 
sound. 

And many a flutt’ring bat pursues its 
mazy round. 

Thus peaceful pass his lonely hours 
away; 

Thus, in retirement from his school af- 
fairs. 

He tastes a bliss unknown to worldlings 
gay> 

A soothing antidote for all his cares. 

Adoring Nature’s God, he joyous shares 

With happy millions Freedom’s fairest 
scene. 

His ev'ning hymn some plaintive Scot- 
tish airs, 

Breath’d from the flute or melting violin, 

With life inspiring reels and wanton 
jigs between. 

a. w— N. 

Grays Ferry, Sefit. 5th , 1804. 


For (he Literary Magazine . 

THE ADIEU. 

ADIEU to sweet - — , adieu! 
The village is look’d for in vain, 
woodland has shut it from view ; 
t’er shall behold it again. 


Yet with the dear circle l*ve Left, 
Methinks I for ever could stay. 

And feel as of something bereft. 

So soon to be whirled away. 

I’ve bade the fair Anna farewell. 

And surely my eyes must have said. 
If they the heart’s feelings can tell. 
How much 1 admired the maid. 

She brought a lov’d sister to mind, 
Wheji sporting the graces of youth 5 
Like her she seem’d gentle and kind, 
Likeher she look'd candour and truth. 

Maria, so lately unknown. 

Too swells the soft sigh at my heart. 
Her mind so resembled my own, 

I felt it like sorrow to part ; 

Her countenance open as day. 

Her soft and intelligent eye. 

Seem’d sweetly, I fancied, to say, 

A spirit congenial am 1. 

And Harriot, whose elegant mien 
Led captive the eye as she mov'd, 

A place in my heart will retain. 

She's found out the way to be lov’d. 
Ah, when will fate make me amends l 
Ah, when for these tortures atone ? 
I’m smil’d on a moment by friends. 

The next, the sweet vision has flown ! 

And these are the gambols she plays. 
Each day it appears at her will, 

A sceptre of iron she sways, 

Not a change but what's teeming with 
ill. 

The friends of my youth were convey’d 
Far distant, or wrapt in the tomb ; 
I’ve wander'd thro' life in the shade, 
I’m mantled in Destiny’s gloom. 

But why those repinings of mind ? 

A Providence rules over all ; 

Then give me the portion assign'd. 

Or sweetness, or wormwood and gall. 
I’ll fancy it all for the best, 

For all it decrees must be right. 

Nor murmur at Heaven’s behest. 
Though ever encircled by night. 

And now, courteous - - adieu s 
The claim on politeness is paid. 

So leave us our way to pursne, 

And return to your favourite maid. 
Return, see the cloud ascends high. 

And threatens a torrent of rain, 

Loud thunders roll over the sky. 

Sharp lightning glares over the plain : 
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Retom, for the wan of your cheek, 
Whence fevers have banish’d the 
rose, 

Tho’ youthful, shows nature is weak, 
The fluid of life languid flows. 

But fear not for us, tho* the hour 
The mantle of evening puts on ; 

We 11 trust in the heavenly Power 
To guard, as it ever has done. 

Though the bosom is fill’d with dismay, 
For terror I feel, I must own, 

It shall not bewilder our way, 

I’ve 1 earn’d how to journey alone. 

The owl and the whip-poor-will’s cry 
Casts somehow a gloom o’er the heart, 

Tho’ the cloud that so mantled the sky 
Appears to be breaking apart. 

Return, courteous youth, and convey 
To friends all that’s tender and kind. 

But language can never pourtray 
The feeling imprest on my mind. 

May 1 meet the fair circle of love, 
United as now they appear, 

In regions, bright regions above, 

When ended our pilgrimage here. 

SABINA. 

i 


For the Literary Magazine, 

THE INVITATION. 

Written in Fredericktown, Maryland, 
in the autumn of 1798, at the request 
of a young lady, on the absence of a 
gentleman, who had been in the 
habit of entertaining her with a sere- 
nade, to whom she is since happily 
united. 

’TWAS spring, the sweet season con- 
genial with pleasure, 

When the notes of a robin first taught 
me to love, 

So tender, so airy, melodious his mea- 
sure, 

Surpassing the thrush’s sweet song in 
the grove. 

So soft was the air. 

It exceeded compare, 

How fatal for me that 1 heard the sweet 
strain ! 

For drooping he has flown, 

While his loss I bemoan, 

For I fear I shall ne’er see my robin 
again. 


Ah why art thou flown, dear enchanter, 
and whither, 

When none like thy Stella thy notes 
will admire ? 

For though ’tis now autumn, ah, fear 
not the weather. 

Return to the grove and accompany 
my lyre- 

Should it prove there too cold. 

To my heart I’ll thee fold, 

And I’ll cherish thee there till the win- 
ter is o’er : 

Come make it thy home, 

For why should'st thou roam, 
Come live with thy Stella, and wander 
no more. 

SABINA. 


For the Literary Magazine . 
STANZAS TO PAINTING, 

BY T. CAMPBELL, ESQ. AUTHOR OF 
THE PLEASURES OP HOPE. 

Now first published, 

0 THOU, by whose expressing art 
Her perfect image Nature sees, 

In union with the graces start. 

And sweeter by reflection please ; 

In whose creative hand the hues 
Stol’n from yon airy rainbow shine ; 

1 bless thy Promethean muse, 

And call thee fairest of the nine ! 

Possessing more than vocal power 1 
Persuasive more than poet’s tongue ! 

Whose lineage, in a raptur’d hour*, 
From Love, the sire of Nature, sprung ! 

Does Hope her high professions meet ? 
Is Joy triumphant? Sorrow flown? 

Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 
When all we love is aU our own ! 

But ah, thou pulse of pleasure dear, 
Slow throbbing, cold, I feel thee part ; 

Love’s absence plants a pang severe. 
Or Death inflicts a keener dart. 

* Alluding to the supposed origin of 
painting, from a Corinthian female 
sketching the shadow of her lover’s pro* 
file as he lay asleep. 
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Then for a beam of joy ! to light 
On Memory’s sad and wakeful eye ; 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deepest agony. 

Shall Song its witching cadence roll ? 
Ye now the tenderest air repeat 
That breath’d when soul was knit to 
soul, 

And heart to heart responsive beat. 

What visions rise to charm, to melt ! 
The lost, the lov'd, the dead are near ! 

Oh hush that strain too deeply felt ! 
Oh cease that transport too severe ! 

But thou, severely silent art ! 

By Heaven and Love wast taught to 
lend 

A milder solace to the heart,* 

The sacred image of a friend. 

All is not lost, of that possest : 

For me, thou sweet memorial, shine, 
While close and closer to my breast 
1 hold the idol all divine ; 

Or gazing through luxurious tears. 
Mild o’er the lov’d departed form, 


Till Death’s cold bosom half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit wann^ 

She looks! she lives! this tranced 
hour, 

Her bright eye seems a purer gem 
Than sparkles on the throne of Pow’r, 
Or Glory’s wealthy diadem. 

Yes, Genius! yes! thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my soul has given, 

Where Beauty’s canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled. 
Thy softening, sweetening tints restore. 
For thou canst give us back the dead 
Even in the loveliest look they wore. 

Then blest be Nature’s guardian muse. 
Whose hand her perished grace redeems, 
Whosf tablet of a thousand hues. 
The mirror of creation seems. 


The preceding beautiful lines were 
written by the poet on seeing the por- 
trait of a deceased sister. 


SELECTIONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SIERRA LEONE 
COLONY. 

THIS colony was established on 
the coast of Atrica, for the purpose 
of introducing civilization into that 
barbarous quarter, and to diminish, 
if not totally abolish, the slave trade. 
The scheme was set on foot the year 
before the commencement of the 
late war. A society was formed, 
called the Sierra Leone company, 
and was formally chartered. A 
capital (on shares of 50/. each) of 
230,000/. was raised ; and a factory 
established on the coast, for carry- 
ing on trade with the interior of 
Africa, for the produce of the coun- 
try. 

In the commencement of this 
olan, little doubt was entertained of 


its turning out, at least in a commer- 
cial point of view, a profitable spe- 
culation. But the introduction into 
the settlement of about 1200 Nova 
Scotia negroes, who had sided with 
Britain in the American war, and 
had since been settled in Nova Sco- 
tia under the protection of govern- 
ment, materially altered the face of 
affairs. These men had supplicated 
for removal from that country, as 
the climate proved ungenial and 
disagreeable to them. From the 
moment, however, of their arrival 
in the ne\* Colony, they manifested 
a ferocious and intractable spirit, 
totally subversive of order, and of 
the purposes for which it was esta- 
blished. On one occasion, even the 
life of the governor was attempted, 
which, though defeated and punish- 
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ed with exemplary severity* the 
spirit of revolt still existed* and 
threatened the entire overthrow of 
the establishment In October, 1794* 
a French squadron attacked and 
captured the settlement; all the 
property which could be removed 
was carried off by the rapacious as- 
sailants : what could not be removed 
was destroyed* and every building 
belonging to the company was burn- 
ed; nor could the loss there sus- 
tained be estimated at less than 
52,0004 In addition to these heavy 
calamities, the capture of their 
ships in consequence of the war* 
the impossibility of insuring cargoes 
on account of the unprotected state 
of the coast of Africa, the difficult)' 
of inducing; Europeans to accept 
official stations at Sierra Leone, the 
expence of arming vessels for the 
protection of the trade, and the ap- 
prehension of the turbulent spirit of 
the Nova Scotia negroes, contributed 
to retard the progress, and defeat 
the ends of the institution. 

Notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties, in 1798* the report made to the 
company states the colony to be in 
a state of considerable improvement 
The seat of government, Freetown, 
consisted of 300 houses, well built* 
and regularly laid out, and had se- 
veral public buildings. One exten- 
sive quay had been built by govern- 
ment, and two by private persons : 
and the government house was 
strong, and well secuYed by a palli- 
sade and six pieces of cannon. The 
inhabitants were about 1200. The 
heads of families perhaps 300. One 
half of these were supported by 
agriculture; some were artisans, 
about fifteen retail shop-keepers, 
five and twenty fishermen, from ten 
to fifteen traded in small vessels of 
their own, four were employed as 
school-masters, about fifteen sea- 
men, and twenty labourers, under 
the company. Some few of the Nova 
Scotians resided in the factory, and 
the number of Europeans was be- 
tween twenty and thirty. A strong 
proof of the^ benefits of the plan ap- 
peared in the improvement of the 
condition of the natives immediately 
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connected with the settlement : be- 
tween 3 and 400 of these were em- 
ployed as labourers for hire, chiefly 
on the farms, which were increasing 
rapidly ; some were employed by 
the Europeans* and some by the 
Nova Scotians. They were all free 
men, who came from die neighbour- 
ing parts, and were called Gru- 
mettas. They received monthly 
wages, the whole of which was their 
own. It was usual with them, after 
working five or six months* to re- 
turn home for a short period ; but 
their place was supplied* and die 
above number kept up, by fresh ar- 
rivals. The Grumettas were much 
improved by their connection with 
the factory ; not only was their 
dress improved* their manners 
more civilized* but the money 
which they earned was never em- 
ployed in the purchase of spirits, a9 
is customary both with the Africans 
and settlers, but employed in pur- 
chasing clothing or articles of Eu- 
ropean produce. 

Freetown was at this period a 
place of considerable resort ; from 
one to two hundred natives daily 
visited this settlement for the pur- 
pose of exchanging the produce of 
the country for European commodi- 
ties. Considerable influence was 
gained over the natives* and many 
of their children were sent to the 
setdement for education. 

Shortly after this period, govern- 
ment applied to the company to 
take the Maroon negroes (now ex- 
celled from Jamaica, and equally 

Scotia with the negroes who had al- 
ready petitioned to be removed 
from thence to a wanner climate) 
under their protection. To this, 
from various motives* it agreed* and 
the Maroons arrived at Sierra 
Leone in the month of October, 
1800, to the number of 350. They 
were almost immediately employed 
in quelling an insurrection of the 
Nova Scotian settlers, who had now 
broken out into open reocllion. . Se- 
veral of the insurgents were killed 
in this conflict* many were made 
prisoners ; three were executed by 
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martial law, and some were banish- in the ensuing year tended to en- 
ed. From this circumstance arose crease the confidence of those, who 
the most serious calamity that had then began to despair of its final 
yet befallen the colony, and which success. 

threatens its total and inevitable des- On the 11th of April, the natives, 

truction. The natives, who had hi- in force about SOO, attacked with 
therto been on the most friendly the utmost fury the government 
terms with the settlers, instigated fort, just after morning gun had 
by the refugee and banished negroes, fired. They succeeded in forcing 
on the 18tn of November (headed open a gate, after having shot the 
by two of the insurgents, who had centinel, and in fixing their flag on 
made their escape after the insur- the eastern rampart. Twelve or 
rection of the former year), made a fourteen of them got in without re- 
most furious and unprovoked assault sistance, when they were charged 
upon the unfinished fort, which the and forced to retreat They rallied 
governor had thought it advisable to several times, but were at last put 
construct around his house. After to total rout, and pursued for three 
some loss of men sustained on both miles into the country, by the gam- 
sides, the natives, who are the Tim- son. Their loss was about fifty men, 
manies, were repulsed, and were left dead at the fort, or found some 
forced successively to abandon va- days after dead of their wounds, in 
rious commanding posts, where they their line of retreat ; that of the co- 
had assembled, in the neighbourhood lony was twenty-two, killed and 
of Freetown. Towards the conclu- wounded. Thus ended this affair, 
sion of the year a truce was con- fortunately and honourable in its 
eluded, and no further hostilities consequences to the attacked, but 
took place ; but apprehensions were which is a melancholy proof of the 
entertained that a confederacy was inveterate hostility of the natives 
forming, among the neighbouring towards the colony, 
chiefs, against the settlement, and No common interest has been at- 
which would most probably end in tached to the well being of this co- 
the destruction of the institution. To lony ; many have been sanguine 
avert as much as possible the im- enough to predict the abolition of 
pending evils, a detachment from slavery, and the civilization of the 
Goree was applied for and obtained, natives of Africa, as some of the 
and one of the king’s ships was sta- consequences of its establishment ; 
tioned in Sierra Leone river, for the and that immense commercial ad- 
express purpose of defending the co- vantages to the mother country, and 
lony. No very immediate danger of private gain to the projectors of 
was apprehended ; but the necessity this scheme, were confidently held 
of a large European force and a out How far these beneficent and 
strong fort was deemed indispensa- golden speculations have answered, 
bly requisite for its protection. The the short sketch of the history' and 
sum which parliament had twice present state of the settlement we 
voted for the support of the establish- have given, will sufficiently evince ; 
ment, was for from being adequate what future hopes are entertained 
to the annual expence, incurred by of their accomplishment, may be 
its civil and military establishments, gathered from the last report of the 
The capital of the original proprie- directors, which state the surround- 
tors was quite exhausted, and the in^ nation of the Timmanies to be 
shares of 50/. per cent, were sunk M indolent, faithless, and ferocious ; 
as low as 5/. ; indeed were worth their chiefe, rapacious, drunken, and 
nothing. deceitful ; and the whole constantly 

With this reverse of fortune did ready to promote any design, how- 
the year 1801 close upon this colo- ever flagitious, which promises to 
ny of philanthropical experiment ; gratify their avarice, or their pas- 
tor have the events which occurred sions. Nor should it be forgotten, 
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that this report further states, the 
inconsistent, but certainly authentic, 
fact, that “ many of the settlers, and 
even some of those who went out in 
the company’s employment, em- 
barked in the service of the slave 
factories, or commenced the trade 
upon their own accounts’* ! 


SKETCH Or DR. ROBERTSON, THE 
HISTORIAN. 

DR. ROBERTSON was bom in 
1721, at Borthwick, where his father 
was then minister, and received the 
first rudiments of his education at 
Dalkeith. In 1733, he joined his 
father’s family on their removal to 
Edinburgh, and, towards the end of 
the same year, he entered on his 
course of academical study. 

From this period, till the year 
1759, when, by the publication of 
his Scottish history, he fixed a new 
aera in the literary annals of his 
country, the habits and occurrences 
of his life were such as to supply few 
materials for biography, and the 
imagination is left to fill up a long 
interval spent in the silent pursuit 
of letters, and enlivened by the se- 
cret anticipation of future eminence. 
His genius was not of that forward 
and irregular growth, which forces 
itself prematurely on public notice ; 
and it was only a few intimate and 
discerning friends, who, in the native 
vigour of his powers, and in the pa- 
tient culture by which he laboured 
to improve them, perceived the ear- 
nests of, a fame that was to last for 
ever. 

The large proportion of Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s life, which he thus devoted 
to obscurity, will appear the more 
remarkable, when contrasted with 
his early and enthusiastic love of 
study. Some of his oldest common- 
place books, still in his son’s posses- 
sion, dated in the years 1735, 1736, 
and 1737, bear marks of a perse- 
vering assiduity, unexampled, per- 
haps, at so tender an age ; and the 
motto prefixed to all ot them (Vita 
sine Uteris mors est) attests how 


soon those views and sentiments 
were formed, which, to his latest 
hour, continued to guide and to dig- 
nify his ambition. In times such as 
the present, when literary distinc- 
tion leads to other rewards, the 
labours of the studious are often 
prompted by motives very different 
from the hope of fame, or the inspi- 
ration of genius ; but when Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s career commenced, these 
were the only ' incitements which 
existed to animate his exertions. 
The trade of authorship was un- 
known in Scotland ; and {lie rank 
which that country had early ac- 
quired, among the learned nations 
of Europe, had, for many years, 
been sustained entirely by a small 
number of eminent men, who dis- 
tinguished themselves by an honour- 
able and disinterested zeal in the 
ungainful walks of abstract science. 

Dr. Robertson was licensed to 
preach, by the presbytery of Dal- 
keith, in 1741, and in 1743 he was 
presented to the living of Gladsmuir. 
The income was inconsiderable, not 
exceeding one hundred pounds a 
year : but the preferment came to 
him at a time singularly fortunate, 
for, not long afterwards, his father 
and mother died, within a few hours 
of each other, leaving a family of 
six daughters and a younger son, 
in such circumstances as required 
every aid which his slender funds 
enabled him to bestow. 

Dr. Robertson’s conduct in this 
trying situation, while it bore the 
most honourable testimony to his 
disposition, was strongly marked 
with that manly decision in his plans, 
and that persevering steadiness in 
their execution, which were charac- 
teristic features of his mind. Unde- 
terred by the magnitude of a charge 
which must have appeared fetal to 
the prospects that had hitherto ani- 
mated his studies, and resolved to 
sacrifice to a sacred duty all perso- 
nal considerations, he invited his 
father’s family to Gladsmuir, and 
continued to educate his sisters un- 
der his own roof, till they were set- 
tled respectably in the world. Nor 
did he tliink himself at liberty, till 
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then, to complete a union, which 
had been long the object of his 
wishes, and which may be justly 
numbered among the most fortunate 
incidents of his life. He remained 
single till 1751, thirty years of age, 
when he married his cousin, miss 
Mary Nisbet, daughter of Mr. Nis- 
bet, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh. 

While thus engaged, the rebellion 
of 1745 broke out m Scotland, and 
afforded him an opportunity of evin- 
cing the sincerity of his zeal for the 
civil and religious liberties of his 
country, which, forty years after- 
wards, when called on to employ his 
eloquence in the national comme- 
moration of the revolution, seemed 
to rekindle the fires of his youth. 
His situation as a country clergy- 
man confined, indeed, his patriotic 
exertions within a narrow sphere ; 
but even here his conduct was guid- 
ed by a mind superior to the scene 
in which he acted. On one occa- 
sion (when the capital of Scotland 
was in danger of foiling into the 
hands of the rebels), the state of 
public affairs appeared so critical, 
that he thought himself justified in 
laying aside, for a time, the pacific 
habits of his profession, and in quit- 
ting his parochial residence at 
Gladsmuir, to join the volunteers of 
Edinburgh : and when at last it was 
determined that the city should be 
surrendered, he was one of the small 
band who repaired to Haddington, 
and offered their sen ices to the com- 
mander of his majesty’s forces. 

The duties of his sacred profes- 
sion were, in the mean time, dis- 
charged with a punctuality which 
secured to him the veneration and 
attachment of his parishioners : 
w hile the eloquence and taste that 
distinguished him as a preacher 
drew the attention of the neighbour- 
ing clergy, and prepared the way 
for that influence in the church, 
which he afterwards attained. A 
sermon, which he preached in 1755, 
before the society for propagating 
Christian knowledge, and which was 
the earliest of all his publications, 
affords a sufficient proof of the emi- 


nence he might have attained in 
that species of composition, if his 
genius had not inclined him more 
strongly to other studies. This ser- 
mon, the only one he ever published, 
has been long ranked, in both parts 
of the island, among the best models 
of pulpit eloquence in oar language. 
It has undergone five editions ; and 
is well known in some parts of the 
continent in the German translation 
of Mr. Ebeling. 

At the age of near forty years, oo 
the first of February, 1759, appear- 
ed Dr. Robertson’s History of Scobr 
land, which was received by the 
world with such unbounded applause 
that, before the end of the month, 
he was desired by his bookseller to 
prepare for a second edition. 

From this moment the complexion 
of his fortune was changed. After 
a long struggle, in an obscure though 
a happy and hospitable retreat, 
with a narrow income and an en- 
creasing family, his prospects bright* 
ened at once. He saw independ- 
ence and affluence within his reach ; 
and flattered himself with the hope 
of giving a still bolder flight to his 
genius, when no longer depressed 
by those tender anxieties which so 
often foil to the lot of men, whose 
pursuits and habits, while they 
heighten the endearment of domes- 
tic life, withdraw them from the 
paths of interest and ambition. 

In venturing on a step, the suc- 
cess of which was to be so decisive, 
not only with respect to his fame, 
but to his future comfort, it is not 
surprising that he should have felt, 
in a more than common degree, 
“ that anxiety and diffidence so na- 
tural to an author in delivering to 
the world his first performance.” 
u The time,” he observes in his pre- 
face, w which I have employed in 
attempting to render it worthy of 
the public approbation, it is perhaps 
prudent to conceal, till it shall be 
known whether that approbation is 
ever to be bestowed.” 

While his History of Scotland 
was in the press, he removed to 
Edinburgh, in consequence of a pre- 
sentation which he had received (o 
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•ne of the churches of that city. His 
preferments now multiplied rapidly. 
In 1759, he was appointed chaplain 
of Stirling castle; in 1761, one of 
die king’s chaplains in ordinary for 
Scotland ; and, in 1762, he was cho- 
sen principal of the university of 
Edinburgh. Two years afterwards, 
the office of king’s historiographer 
for Scotland, with two hundred 
pounds a year, was revived in his 
favour. 

The success of the History of 
Scotland determined him to under- 
take another work, the subject of 
which gave occasion to a variety of 
opinions. By some he was advised 
to write a series of lives, in imita- 
tion of Plutarch, by others the his- 
tory of learning; the history of Ner- 
va, Trajan, Adrian, and the two 
Antonines, was also pointed out to 
him ; and by the booksellers terms 
were ofiered to him for a history of 
England. All these he declined, 
and determined on the History of 
Charles V, which he completed and 
published in 1769. 

After an interval of eight years, 
he produced the History of Ame- 
rica s a work which, by the variety 
of research and speculation it ex- 
hibits, enables us to form a sufficient 
idea of the manner in which he had 
employed the intervening period. 
This work also was received with 
the applause of all learned and well 
informed readers. 

In consequence of the interruption 
of Dr. Robertson’s plans, produced 
by the American revolution, he was 
led to think of some other subject 
which might, in the mean time, give 
employment to his studious leisure. 
A letter, dated July, 1778, to his 
friend Mr. Waddilove, contains 
some important imformation with 
respect to his designs at this period. 

The state of our affairs in North 


America is not such as to invite me 
to go on with my history of the new 
world. I must wait for times of 
greater tranquility, when I can 
write, and the public can read, with 
more impartiality and better infor- 
mation than the present Every 
person with whom I conversed in 


London, confirmed me in my reso- 
lution of making a pause for a little, 
until it shall be known in what man- 
ner the ferment will subside. But 
as it is neither my inclination nor 
interest to be altogether idle, many 
of my friends have suggested to me 
a new subject, the history of Great 
Britain, from the revolution to the 
accession of the house of Hanover. 
It will be some satisfaction to me to 
enter on a domestic subject, after 
being engaged so long m foreign 
ones, where one half of my time and 
labour was employed in teaching 
myself to understand manners, and 
laws, and forms, which I was to ex- 
plain to others. You know better 
than any body how much pains I be- 
stowed in studying the constitution, 
the manners, and the commerce of 
Spanish America. The review 
contained in the first volume of 
Charles V, was founded on re- 
searches still more laborious. I 
shall not be involved in the same 
painful inquiries, if I undertake the 
present work. 

M I possess already as much know- 
ledge of the British government and 
laws as usually is possessed by other 
persons who have been well edu- 
cated, and have lived in good com- 
pany. A minute investigation of 
facts will be the chief object of my 
attention. With respect to these, I 
shall be much aided by the original 
papers published by sir John Dal- 
rymple, and Macpherson, and lately 
by lord Hardwicke. 

“ The memoirs of Noailles, con- 
cerning the French negociations in 
Spain, contain very curious informa- 
tion. 

u I have got a very valuable col- 
lection of papers from the duke of 
Montague, which belonged to the 
duke of Shrewsbury ; and I am pro- 
mised the large collection of the 
duke of Marlborough, which were 
formerly in the hands of Mr. Mallet. 
From theie, and other materials, I 
hope to write a history which may 
be both entertaining and instructive. 
I know that I shall get upon dange- 
rous ground, and must relate events, 
concerning which our political fac- 
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tions entertain very different senti- 
ments. But I am little alarmed with 
this. 1 flatter myself that I have 
temper enough to judge with im- 
partiality ; and if, after examining 
with candour, I do give offence, 
there is no man whose situation is 
more independent” 

From a letter of Mr. Gibbon, this 
prospect appears to have been aban- 
doned before the end of the year 
1779. This passage not only serves 
to ascertain the fact, but suggests a 
valuable hint with respect to a dif- 
ferent historical subject 

w I remember a kind of engage- 
ment you had contracted to repeat 
your visit to London every second 
year, and I look forward with plea- 
sure to next spring, when your bond 
will naturally become due. I should 
almost hope that you would bring 
with you some fruits of your labour, 
had 1 not been informed that you 
had totally relinquished your design 
of continuing Mr. Hume’s History 
of England. Notwithstanding the 
just and deep sense which I must 
entertain, if the intelligence be true, 
of our public loss, I have scarcely 
courage enough to blame you. The 
want of materials, and the danger 
of offence, are two formidable ob- 
stacles for a historian who wishes to 
instruct, and who is determined not 
to betray his readers. But if you 
leave the narrow limits of our island, 
there still remain, without returning 
to the troubled scene of America, 
many subjects not unworthy of your 
genius. Will you give me leave, as 
a vague and indigested hint, to sug- 
gest the history of the protestants in 
Frances the events are important 
in themselves, and intimately con- 
nected with the great revolutions of 
Europe; some of the boldest or 
most amiable characters of modem 
times, the admiral Coligny, Henry 
IV, &c. would be your peculiar he- 
roes ; the materials are copious, and 
authentic, and accessible ; and the 
objects appear to stand at that just 
distance which excites curiosity 
without inspiring passion. Excuse 
the freedom, and weigh the merits, 
if any, of this proposal,” 


From this period he seems to 
have abandoned all thoughts of writ- 
ing any more for the public, and to 
have resolved to prosecute his future 
studies for his private amusement. 
His circumstances were indepen- 
dent ; he was approaching the age 
of sixty, with a constitution conside- 
rably impaired by a sedentary life ; 
and a long application to the compo- 
sitions he had prepared for the press 
had interfered with the gratification 
he might have enjoyed, had he been 
at liberty to follow the impulse of 
his own taste. Such a sacrifice must 
be made by all who devote them- 
selves to letters, whether with a 
view to emolument or fame ; nor 
would it perhaps be easy to make 
it, were it not for the prospect (sel- 
dom, alas l realized) of earning, by 
their exertions, that learned and 
honourable leisure which he was so 
fortunate as to attain. He retired 
from the business of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts about the same time ; and 
for seven or eight years divided the 
houri he could spare from his pro- 
fessional duties between the luxury 
of reading and the conversation of 
his friends. The activity of his 
mind, in the mean time, continued 
unimpaired ; and the habits of study 
he had so long been accustomed to, 
gave a certain scope and connection 
even to his historical recreations. 
To one of these, which, from its ac- 
cidental connection with some of his 
former works, engaged his attention 
more closely than his ordinary pur- 
suits, the public is indebted for a 
valuable performance, of which the 
materials seem almost insensibly to 
have swelled to a volume long after 
his most intimate friends imagined 
that he had renounced all thoughts 
of the press. The disquisition con- 
cerning ancient India, which closed 
his historical labours, took its rise, 
as he himself informs us, “ from the 
perusal of major Rennell’s Memoir 
for illustrating his map of lndostan. 
This suggested to him the idea of 
examining more fully, than he had 
done in the introductory book to his 
History of America, into the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of that 
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country, and of considering what is 
certain, what is obscure, and what is 
fabulous, in the accounts of it which 
they have handed down to us. In 
undertaking this inquiry * he adds, 
“ he had originally no other object 
than his own amusement and in- 
struction ; but in carrying it on, and 
consulting with care the authors of 
antiquity, some facts, hitherto unob- 
served, and many which had not 
been examined with proper atten- 
tion, occurred ; new views opened ; 
his ideas gradually extended, and 
became more interesting; till at 
length he imagined that the result 
of his researches might prove amus- 
ing and instructive to others.” 

In consequence of the various con- 
nections with society, a considerable 
portion of Dr. Robertson’s leisure 
was devoted to conversation and 
company. 

No man enjoyed these with more 
relish ; and few have possessed the 
same power of adding to their at- 
tractions. 

A rich stock of miscellaneous in- 
formation, acquired from books and 
from an extensive intercourse with 
the world, with a perfect acquain- 
tance with the topics of the day, and 
the soundest sagacity and good sense 
applied to the occurrences of common 
life, rendered him the most agreea- 
ble and instructive of companions. 
He seldom aimed at wit ; but, with 
his intimate friends, he often indul- 
ged a sportive and fanciful species 
of humour. He delighted in good- 
natured, characteristical anecdotes 
of his acquaintance, and added pow- 
erfully to their effect by his own en- 
joyment in relating them. He was 
remarkably susceptible of the ludi- 
crous ; but never did be forget the 
dignity of his character, or the de- 
corum of his profession ; nor did he 
even lose sight of that classical taste 
which adorned his compositions. 
His turn of expression was correct 
and pure ; sometimes, perhaps, in- 
clining more than is expected, in the 
carelessness of a social hour, to for- 
mal and artificial sentences ; but it 
was stamped with his own manner, 
no less than his premeditated styiq : 


it was always the language of a su- 
perior and cultivated mind, and em- 
bellished every subject on which he 
spoke. Among strangers, he en- 
creased his exertions to amuse and 
inform ; and the splendid variety of 
his conversation was commonly the 
chief circumstance on which they 
dwelt : and yet his friends enjoyed 
his society most when in the circle 
of his intimates, or in the bosom of 
his family. 

His health began to decline in the 
year 1791. Till then, it had been 
better than might have been ex- 
pected from his studious habits; but, 
about this period, he suddenly show- 
ed strong symptoms of jaundice, 
which gradually undermined his 
constitution, and terminated at length 
in a lingering and fatal illness. He 
had the prospect of death long be- 
fore him, a prospect deeply afflict- 
ing to his family and friends, but of 
which, without any visible abate- 
ment in his spirits, he happily avail- 
ed himself, to adorn the doctrines 
which he had long taught, by an 
example of fortitude and of Christian 
resignation. In the concluding stage 
of his disorder, he removed from 
Edinburgh to Grange-house, in the 
neighbourhood, where he had the 
advantage of a freer air, and a more 
quiet situation, and (what he valued 
more than most men) the pleasure 
of rural objects, and of a beautiful 
landscape. While he was able to 
walk abroad, he commonly passed a 
part of the day in a small garden, 
enjoying the simple gratifications it 
afforded with all his wonted relish. 
Some who now hear me will long 
remember, among the trivial yet 
interesting incidents which marked 
these last weeks of his memorable 
life, his daily visits to the fruit trees, 
which were then in blossom, and 
the smile with which he, more than 
once, contrasted the intevest he took 
in their progress, with the event 
which was to happen before their 
maturity. At his particular desire, 
I saw him, for the last time, on the 
4th of June, 1793, when his weak- 
ness confined him to his couch, and 
his articulation was already begin- 
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ning td fail : and it is in obedience Late intelligence informs us that 1 

to a request with which he then ho- the French government intends to i 

noured me, that I have ventured, reduce the number of gambling J 

without consulting my own powers, houses at Paris, as within last week., | 

to offer this tribute to his memory, of twenty-five suicides, eighteen 

He died on the llth of the same were traced to losses experienced, 

month, in the 71st year of his age. at gaming tables. Instead of sixty- 
In point of stature, Dr. Robertson two, as there now are in and near 
was rather above the middle size ; the Palais Royal, there are in future 
and his form, though it did not con- to be only thirty ; and instead of 
vey the idea of much activity, an- permitting persons to play as low as 
nounced vigour of body and a health- three sous or five sous (three half- 
ful constitution. His features were pence or two pence halfpenny) at 
regular and manly, and his eye la Roulet or at Biribi, no less sum 
spoke at once good sense and good than twenty sous (ten-pence) wiU be 
humour. He appeared to greatest accepted. This is to prevent the 
advantage in his complete clerical poor from ruining themselves, as 
dress, and was more remarkable for many mechanics and day-labourers 
gravity and dignity in discharging lost their little all in these dens, and 
the functions of his public stations, afterwards, in despair, threw them- 
than for ease and grace in private selves into the river, or from their 
society. His portrait by Reynolds, garret windows into the streets, 
painted about twenty years ago, is ^ ne person of this description, be- 
an admirable likeness: and fortu- he threw himself from a sixth 
nately (for the colours are already st °ry. called out several times to the 
much laded) all its spirit is pre- People walking in the street St. Do- 
served in an excellent mezzotinto. minique to be upon their guard: he 
At the request of his colleagues in * e U however upon a Mameluke, 
the university, who were anxious to who did not hear or understand 
have some memorial of him placed him, and killed him upon the spot, 
in the public library, he sat again, a without any other injury to himself 
few months before his death, to Mr. than breaking an arm. He was im- 
Raebums at a time when his alter- mediately taken to the hospital 
ed and sickly aspect rendered the (Hotel Dieu), but is now, by the or- 
task of the artist peculiarly difficult der of the prefect of the police, con- 
The picture, however, is not only fined in the Bicetre. 
worthy, in every respect, of Mr. 

Reaburn’s high and deserved repu- — 

tation, but, to those who were accus- 
tomed to see Dr. Robertson, at this the york races. 

interesting period, derives an addi- 

tional value from an air of languor The next York races, are ex- 
and feebleness which strongly mark- pected to be uncommonly crowded, 
ed his appearance during his long not merely from a number of fin© 
decline. horses being entered, but from the 

es= unprecedented circumstance of 

a lady riding a match against a 
manners. gentleman. On Saturday, the last 

day of the races, Mrs. Thornton, of 
TOE following incidents will Thornville Royal, is to ride a match 
amuse the observer of national man- for 500 guineas, and 1000 guineas 
ners, and of the delicate links by bye, on her husband’s horse Vinga- 
which the destinies of men hang to- nllo, against Mr. Flint’s horse, rode 
gether. The female racer will as- by himself, her weight against his. 
tonish those who form their judg- There are many thousand pounds, 
ments of foreign manners by their and still more coarse jokes than 
•wn. pounds, depending on the race. 
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DANSOMANIA, IN FRANCE. 

The dansomania , of both sexes, 
seems rather to increase than to 
decrease with the warm weather. 
Sixty balls were advertised for last 
Sunday, and for the next sixty-six 
are announced. Any person walk- 
ing in the Elysian Fields or on the 
Boulevards may be convinced that 
these temples of pleasure are not 
without worshippers. Besides these, 
in our walks last Sunday we count- 
ed no less than twenty -two gardens, 
not advertised, where there was fid- 
dling and dancing. Indeed this 
pleasure is tempting, because it is 
very cheap. For a bottle of beer, 
which costs six sous, and two sous 
to the fiddler, a husband and 
wife, with their children, may amuse 
themselves from three o’clock in 
the afternoon to eleven o’clock at 
night. As this exercise both diverts 
the mind and strengthens the body, 
and Sunday is the only day in the 
week which the most numerous 
classes of people can dispose of 
without injury to themselves or to 
the state, government encourages 
as much as possible these innocent 
amusements on that day. In the 
garden of Chaumiere, upon the 
Boulevard Neuf, we observed in 
the same quadrille, last Sunday, 
four generations, the great grand- 
sire dancing with his great grand- 
daughter, and the great grandmam- 
ma with her great grandson. It 
was a satisfaction impossible to ex- 
press, to see persons of so distant 
ages all enjoying the same pleasures 
for the present, not remembering 
past misfortunes nor apprehending 
future ones. The grave seemed 
equally distant from the girl of ten 
and from the great grandmamma 
of seventy, from the boy who had 
not seen three lustres and from the 
great grandsire reaching nearly 
fourscore. In another quadrille 
danced four lovers with their mis- 
tresses. There again was nothing 
observed but an emulation who 
should most enjoy the present mo- 
ment ; not an idea of the past or to 
come clouded their thoughts ; in few 
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words, they were perfectly happy. 
Let those who are tormented by 
avarice or ambition frequent these 
places on a Sunday, they will be 
cured of their vile passions, if they 
are not incurable. 


BEATIFICATION. 

On the 17th July was celebrated 
at Verona the beatification of sister 
Vermique Giuliana, late superior 
of the convent of capuchins of St. 
Claire. The miracles performed 
by this female saint are, according 
to the legend of the faithful, very 
numerous, and amount to upwards 
of 300. Lately, the wife of a wine- 
merchant, whose favourite saint she 
always had been, experienced the 
effects of her prayers and presents, 
by being delivered at once of three 
strong healthy boys, after a mar- 
riage of 18 years, during which she 
never before had a child. Her hus- 
band, in gratitude, has presented 
this saint with a rich diamond cross ; 
and there is not a wife or a husband 
in that part of Italy, who desire the 
sterility of their beds to cease, who 
does not address prayers and offer 
sacrifices to her shrine. It is said 
that three convents, possessing for 
a long time saints famous for the 
same qualities, intend to bring suits 
at Rome against this member of the 
Paradise, as an intruder or interlo- 
per, their convents being entirely 
deserted by customers. 


DUELLING. 

IN ridicule of this practice, Ur. 
Franklin used to tell the following 
story : A person said to another in 
a coffee-house.... 44 Sir, a little fur- 
ther off, sir,...you smell offensively.” 
M Sir,” answered the person ad- 
dressed, 44 that is an affront, and 
you fight me.”.« ( ‘ I will fight, if you 
insist upon it,” rejoined the first; 
44 but how will that mend the mat- 
ter ? If you kill me, I shall smell 
too ; and if I kill you, you will smell 
worse tha n you do at present l ’* 
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SINGING PARROT. 

COLONEL O'KELLY’S cele- 
brated singing parrot died suddenly 
last year, at its master's house in 
London. This singular and cele- 
brated bird was one of the three 
bequests made by his uncle to colo- 
nel O'Kelly : the other two were 
the estate of Cannons, and the fa- 
mous horse Eclipse. This uncom- 
monly-gifted creature sung a num- 
ber of songs in perfect time and 
tune, and, if she ever made a lapse, 
she would stop, and go over the pas- 
sage until her ear was perfectly sa- 
tisfied. She could express her wants 
articulately, and give her orders in 
a manner approaching nearly to ra- 
tionality. Her age is not known, 
but it is upwards of thirty years 
since the late Mr. O'Kelly bought 
her at Bristol, at the price of 100 
guineas. The colonel was repeated- 
ly offered 500 guineas per annum, 
by persons who wished to make a 
public exhibition of the bird ; but 
this, out of tenderness to the favou- 
rite, he constantly refused. The 
body . was yesterday dissected by 
Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Brooke, when 
the muscles of the larynx, which 
form the voice, were found, from 
the effect of practice, to be uncom- 
monly strong ; but there was no ap- 
parent cause for its sudden death. 


EASTERN NUPTIALS. 

THE following description of the 
late nuptials of the daughter of the 
Coorga rajah will give some idea of 
the magnificence with which in the 
East they celebrate that rite. 

The roads in every direction, for 
several coss, were illuminated on 
each side, and ornamented with cu- 
rious and costly devices. They 
commenced from the entrance of 
Nanour, extending to the limits of 
the Cusbah. Three English gentle- 
men, captains Foulis, Marriott, and 
Osborne, attended this splendid ce- 
remony. On their arrival at the 
palace, they were saluted by twenty- 


one guns, and ushered into the pre- 
sence to the notes of soft music, se- 
lect bands of Hindoostany girls danc- 
ing before them. For the space of 
seven days the rejoicings continued, 
each successive day varied by amuse- 
ments created by the happy and 
inventive genius of the rajah him- 
self, who studied, with his wonted 
liberality, the accommodation and 
pleasures of his guests : at the end 
of the seventh day, the above-men- 
tioned gentlemen took their leave, 
and were highly complimented by 
the rajah for the favour of their at- 
tendance. On one occasion during 
the festival, at the grand hunt, at- 
tended by the rajah and his compa- 
ny, no less than 18 elks, 14 wild buf- 
faloes, 13 cheetars or spotted tigers, 
2 elephants, and 32 wild boars, were 
slain. The heads of the animals 
were laid in triumph at the feet of 
the young amiable bride, who had 
scarcely attained her fifteenth year. 
The princess, it is said, possesses 
very superior accomplishments ; 
certain it is, that the nature has 
been most kind to her in a lovely 
animated countenance and a most 
beautiful and delicate form. Her 
husband, the Joonday rajah, is about 
thirty years of age, a well-informed 
and pleasant character. 


CHARACTER OF LORD KENYON. 

THE death of lord Kenyon, lord 
chief justice of England, took place 
on the 5th of April, 1802. His lord- 
ship, after having filled the great 
law offices which usually precede 
the high situation he afterwards at- 
tained, was appointed, in the year 
1788, the successor of the venerable 
earl of Mansfield (who had presided 
in the court of king's bench nearly 
thirty-two years), and thus became 
a distinguished example of what 
may be attained by industry, in the 
exercise of genuine, though not 
showy talents. Nor did he perhaps, 
on the whole, however inferior in ge- 
nius and eloquence, fell far short of 
his truly great predecessor in his 
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magisterial and judicial capacity, 
His laudable, firm, and successful 
efforts to keep the channels of the 
law clear from the base and sordid 
practices of the unprincipled attor- 
nies of his own court ; his persever- 
ing and ardent zeal in the repres- 
sion of adultery and seduction, 
crimes which felt, on all occasions, 
the rigour due to such breaches of 
morality and the laws of society, 
during his long administration of the 
justice of the country ; and the strict- 
ness with which he punished gam- 
blers of every class, will lone be re- 
membered as conspicuous features 
of his fourteen years high and ho- 
nourable discharge of the great 
public duty committed to his hands. 
In short, to borrow the words of a 
distinguished writer, u He was 
profound in legal disquisition, pa- 
tient in judicial discrimination, and 
of the most determined integrity. 
He never, on any occasion, sacri- 
ficed his official to his parliamentaty 
character. The sphere of his parti- 
cular duty was the great scene of his 
activity, and though as a lord of 
parliament he never lessened his 
character, it was as a judge that he 
sought to aggrandise it” 


THE FRENCH CONCORDAT OR 
TREATY WITH THE ROMAN SEE. 

I. THE catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman religion, shall be freely ex- 
ercised in France ; the worship 
shall be public, and subject to those 
regulations of police which the go- 
vernment may judge necessary for 
the public tranquillity. 

II. A new division is to be made 
of the French dioceses by the holy 
see, in concert with the French go- 
vernment. 

III. His holiness shall invite the 
titular French bishops to every sa- 
crifice, even that of their sees, for 
the sake of peace and unity. 

IV. The first consul shall name, 
within three months after the pub- 
lication of his holiness’s bull, to the 


archbishopricks and bishopricks t>f 
the new division : his holiness shall 
confer the canonical institution, ac- 
cording to the ancient forms hi 
France before the change of govern- 
ment 

V. VL and VIL The bishops 
shall, before their entering on their 
functions, take from the hands of the 
first consul, and the inferior clergy 
from the civil authorities appointed 
for that purpose, the following oath : 

u I swear and promise to God, 
on the holy Evangelists, to preserve 
obedience and fidelity to the govern- 
ment established by the constitution 
of the French republic ; I promise 
also to have no intelligence, to assist 
at no council, to maintain no connec- 
tion, either within or without, which 
shall be contrary to the public tran- 
quillity ; and if within my diocese, 
or elsewhere, I shall learn that any 
thing is designed for the prejudice 
of the state, I will make it known 
to the government” 

VIII. The following form of 
prayer shall be recited at the end 
of divine service, in all the catholic 
churches in France : 

Domine, sal vara fee rempublicam, 

Domine, salvos fee consoles. 

The IXth, Xth, Xlth, and Xllth 
articles give the new bishops the 
power of appointing the cure ; who, 
however, must be accepted by the 
government 

XIII. His holiness, for the wel- 
fare of the church and the happy 
establishment of the catholic reli- 
gion, declares, that neither he nor 
his successors will disturb in any 
manner the possessors of alienated 
ecclesiastical effects ; but that the 
property of those effects shall re- 
main unchangeable in their hands 
or in the hands of their assignees. 

The XIVth and XVIth articles 
place the first consul on the same 
footing with respect to his holiness 
as the ancient monarchical govern- 
ment of France. 

The XVth permits French catho- 
lics to make endowments in favour 
of churches. 
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•The xvnth and last mentions, 
that when any of the successors of 
the first consul shall not be a catho- 
lic, the rights mentioned in the 
above articles, and the appointment 
to bishopricks, shall be regulated by 
a new convention. 

Such were the articles which 
formed the foundation of the cele- 
brated concordat . 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

THE constitution consists of 128 
articles, and is reduced under fif- 
teen titles. 

By the first, the Roman catholic 
religion is declared to be the reli- 
gion of the state. 

The government of the country 
is vested in a president, appointed 
for ten years ; or, in his absence, 
the vice-president, the consult a of 
state, and a legislative council. A 
legislative body of seventy-five 
members are to discuss and decide 
respecting those laws which the le- 
gislative council shall propose. 

The members of the legislative 
bedy, as well as of the consulta of 
state, and of the tribunals of revi- 
sion and cassation, are to be chosen 
by three electoral colleges constitut- 
ed for that purpose. 

The first college is of possiden- 
ti, or landed proprietors. This 
college is to consist of 300 mem- 
bers, having a qualification of a 
sum equal to 1200 dollars a year. 

The second college is of dotti, or 
of the learned. It consists of 200 
individuals selected from those who 
are most distinguished in science, 
or in the liberal and mechanical 
arts. 

The third college is di commer - 
cantiy or the tradesman ; is to con- 
sist of 200, selected from the most 
skiful merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

The seat of the legislation was 
permanently established at Milan. 


These are the only distinguishing 
features of the constitution of the 
Italian republic worth recording. 

The members of the government 
are as follow : 

Bonaparte, president 
Melzi, vice-president 
Guicciardi, sec. of state. 
Spanocchi, grand judge. 


SCHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER. 

THE public attention in Germa- 
ny was, in 1802, much devoted to 
the famous robber, called Schinder- 
hannes, who was at length taken 
and delivered up to the French, 
with several of his associates. A 
thousand anecdotes are related of 
this extraordinary man, who is said 
never to have attacked the poor, 
but even, on the contrary, to have 
been their real friend and supporter, 
robbing the rich, the clergy and 
Jews in particular, to afford them 
succour ; maintaining amongst his 
associates, near 200 in number, a 
severe discipline, and punishing 
even with death such of them as 
transgressed their voluntary sub- 
mission to his controul. 

After being all the preceding year 
the terror of the left bank of the 
Rhine, and laying under periodical 
contribution all the country between 
Mayence and Coblentz, he trans- 
ferred his gang to the right bank of 
the river in Franconia, and was at 
length arrested as a suspicious cha- 
racter on coming into the Runkeli- 
schen district one day, at a little 
market town, in the character of a 
pedlar, with a horse and cart foil of 
wares, as was frequently his prac- 
tice upon a reconnoitering schemed 
to avoid more minute investigation, 
he there enlisted with the Austrians, 
and being sent to the general rendez- 
vous at Frankfort, was recognized 
and betrayed by an associate. 

He then acknowledged himself to 
be Schinderhannes, and was, at the 
request of the French minister, de- 
livered up to the republic, and con- 
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ducted, with several of his associates his life. F or this means, suicide and 
apprehended in the interim, parti- murder presented themselves to 
cularly one called w Black Jonas,’ * him. The first awhile appeared the 
in great notoriety, to Mayence, most eligible, but it brought to him 
where he remained a close prisoner, the horrors of appearing, by his own 
as well as his father and mother, violence, before God, who would not 
peasants near Rastadt, his mistress, pardon him, and he was induced to 
and many others. abandon that for the latter, which 

His age was only twenty-three, would offer him a better excuse to 
and his conduct, if what is greedily God : besides, death by hanging, by 
published of him be true, almost other hands than his own, was de- 
modelled on that of Carl Moore, in sirable. 

Schiller’s famous play of the Rob- He familiarized this mode by 
bers, imitated lately on the English dwelling much on it ; he became 
stage under the title of the Red attached to it as a very pleasing 
Cross Knights, and which would scene to pass through. The consi- 
seem to have electrified and given deration of the grief it must occasion 
a wrong impulse to an ardent ima- to his mother at times almost un- 
gin ation, which, in better pursuits, bent his resolution ; but the idea of 
might have formed a heroic cha- its being a sweet revenge on his 
racter. step-father aroused his resolution to 

the act, and bore down every other 
esse consideration. 

Thus determined, the next thing 
ira lane. was a subject on whom the deed 

might be committed. A grown per- 
THE following account of the son or a child was the ques- 
murder of Ira Lane by David Wil- tion. The former, he concluded, 
liams, is taken from Canandaigu must be under sin and guilt, there- 
paper: fore, by sudden death, and unpre- 

The mother of this lad, being a paredness, his damnation might be 
widow, married a second husband chargeable to him, and he be doubly 
with whom she now lives, and with guilty ; the latter being more inno- 
whom David lived, but for whom he cent, he might avoid that charge, 
had lost all affection, for reasons we and resolved on it : but no one in 
do not say are well or ill founded, particular occurred to him at any 
About the age of 15, David was one time, until five minutes before the 
day, much against his will, by order committing of the deed, a period of 
of his step-father, detained from about six months, 
school for the purpose of assisting in All the morning of the day, and 
the business of the farm. On this until he executed his plan, he felt an 
day, by accident, a log rolled on irresistible desire to murder, a dc- 
and injured one leg, that it never sire, as he expresses it, “ like one 
could be restored to much use ; and hankering after fruit” Ira, a twin 
since that time, by some other acci- son of Mr. Lane, gathering plumbs 
dent, he has been injured in the other, alone, and the parents being absent, 
so that he has become a cripple to afforded a favourable opportunity 
that degree that he cannot walk and subject ; he instantly seized a 
a mile in a day. At this misfortune musket, fired at and slightly wound- 
he continually repined, blamed the ed him in the side of the abdomen, 
step-father for keeping him that day He then led the innocent victim into 
from school, whereby he received the house, and on to the bed, and 
his wound, and mortified at his ap- took a station to the door. Ira, after 
pearance among his mates, some of a little time, got from the bed, and 
whom, he says, ridiculed him, he going for the door, to see if his 
became weary of life, and deter- father was coming, was told by 
mined to end his misfortunes and David that his father would come 
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by and by, and ordered him to the derable humour, accompanied by 
bed again, and to be still ; to which great formality of manners, hap- 
he submitted. Perceiving the wound pened to be one of a convivial party, 
not mortal, David thought this work when his lordship was at the head 
but half finished, and the reward of the table. Alter dinner he was 
only the state prison for life ; it must asked to sing, but absolutely refused 
be completed : and he took the axe, to comply with the pressing solid* 
went to the bed, struck it twice into tadoo of the company. At length 
Ira’s head, and with the third struck lord Kelly told him that he should 
his head nearly off. not escape ; he must either sing a 

David often considered of the song, tell a story, or drink a pint 
grief he would bring on his mother, bumber. Mr. Balfour, being an ab- 
but it never once occurred to him stemious man, chose rather to tell a 
that any would be brought to the story than incur the forfeit. 44 One 
parents of the murdered child. His day,” said he, in a pompous man- 
whole intent seems to have been on ner, w a thief, in the course of his 
the main object, hanging. He sup- rounds, saw the door of a church 
posed that the perpetration of the open. He walked in, thinking that 
murder, when it appeared to him, even there he might lay hold of 
his situation would recommend to, something. Having secured the 
demand, or excite the mercy and pulpit cloth, he was retreating, when 
forgiveness of God ; and because the lo ! he found the door shut After 
crime had been committed under so some consideration, he adopted the 
many palliating circumstances, his only means of escape left, namely, 
appearance before God, occasioned to let himself down by the bell-rope, 
by other hands than his own, by vio- The bell, of course, rang, the people 
lence, must entitle him to mercy. were alarmed, and the thief was 
His own account admits that the taken, just as he reached the ground, 
example of a pious mother and bro- When they were dragging him 
ther were umnfluential with him ; away, he looked up, and emphati- 
he had an evil temper ; against the cally addressing the bell, a9 i now 
indulgence of it he had often been address your lordshipy 4 Had it not 
warned, though he never committed been,’ said he, 4 for your long 
any other crime, of any degree, than tongue , and empty heady I had made 
that which he is to atone with his my escape.” 
life. He is distressed for his un- 
happy mother, laments the sorrow ■ 

of the bereaved parents, is much 

concerned for his state, but has no tager talpier. 

desire to escape his punishment ; 

yet had he not committed the act, DIED, in Germany, Tager Tal- 
and could live innocent as before, he pier, setatis 120. He had buried ten 
thinks that he would not do the like, wives : his last, the elevenlhy who 
and life- might yet be desirable to is now living, is but twenty-six years 
him. of age. By her he had five chil- 

dren, the youngest is five months 
=9 old: by his other wives he had 

thirty-one children, all of whom are 
the forced STORY. living, married, and have lafrge fa- 

milies, His memory was very re- 
Anecdote of Lord Kelly . tentive : he could recount a succinct 

history of Germany, and Europe 
LORD KELLY was like his pro- generally, for more than a hundred 
Totype Falstaff, 44 not only witty him- years past ; and was very ioquaci- 
self, but the cause of wit in other ous and witty. He never experien- 
men.” Mr. Andrew Balfour, the ced any kind of sickness, was of 
Scottish advocate, a man of consi- large stature, and voracious appe- 
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tite, and very athletic. He came to 
his death by attempting to leap 
over a gate eight feet high ; he 
passed it, but unfortunately fell up- 
on a stohe, which wounded his head 
so severely, as to occasion a morti- 
fication and his death. 


ANECDOTE. 

THE German prince Esterhazy 
has the largest flocks of sheep pos- 
sessed by any one person in any 
part of the world. His highness at- 
tended the Woburn sheep-shearing 
in 1804, when he asked the duke of 
Bedford, 44 Of what number his flock 
consisted ?” His grace replied w Six 
hundred.” “ What number of shep- 
herds ?” The answer was 44 One.” 
44 Probably,” says the duke, 44 your 
highness may have a flock on your 
estate ?” 44 Yes,” replied the illus- 
trious foreigner, 44 1 have, in Saxo- 
ny ; it consists of a hundred and 
fifty thousand sheep, and for the 
due management of which I keep 
eight hundred shepherds.” 


PRESIDENT WILLARD. 

PRESIDENT WILLARD was 
born at Scarborough, on the 29th 
December, 1738. His father, the 
Rev. Samuel Willard, the minister 
of a parish in that town, died while 
his son was a minor. His attach- 
ment to a literary life commenced 
when very young, but during his 
minority his situation rendered an 
application to books impracticable. 
After he was of age, he determined 
to supply the deficiency of his early 
education under the tuition of the 
late venerable preceptor of Dummer 
academy, who delighted in aiding 
the genius and talents of his pupils, 
and in facilitating their advance- 
ment to literary eminence. So con- 
stant was the application of his pu- 
pil, and so judicious the employment 
of his time, that in eleven months he 
acquired a competent knowledge of 


the Greek and Latin classics, and 
was admitted a student of Harvard 
college, in 1761. While a student, 
he pursued his studies with unre- 
mitted assiduity, in every branch of 
literature then taught in the univer- 
sity : and when he received the 
degree of bachelor of arts, in 1765, 
he was unquestionably the best geo- 
metrician, the best astronomer, and 
the best classical scholar in his class. 
He had read most of the poets and 
historians of Greece and Rome ; and 
so familiar was his acquaintance 
with the language of the former, 
that he wrote Greek poetry with 
facility and correctness. Wisely 
distributing his time among his va- 
rious studies, none were neglected ; 
and his manuscripts, when an under 
graduate, were replete with calcu- 
lations, the result of his progress in 
the sciences of geometry and astro- 
nomy. 

In 1767, he was elected a tutor of 
the university for the Greek depart- 
ment ; the duties of which he dis- 
charged with uncommon ability ; 
and on the 25th of November, 1768, 
he was elected a member of the 
corporation ; of which body he was 
an active and useful member, until 
the year 1772, when he settled in 
the ministry at Beverly. He con- 
sidered the Bible as a sufficient and 
perfect system of theology ; and he 
assidiously employed his great ta- 
lents and profound learning in ac- 
quiring a correct knowledge of the 
sacred volume. What he there 
learned, he seriously and affection- 
ately taught ; and he confirmed the 
truth of his precepts by a life blame- 
less and exemplary. Averse to 
logical refinements and metaphysi- 
cal subtleties in framing a system of 
divinity, his discourses were evange- 
lical and practical, not attempting to 
teach others the opinions of men as 
doctrines of the gospeL At Beverly, 
happy with his people, and respec- 
ted and beloved by them, he con- 
tinued until the year 1781, when he 
removed to Cambridge, and was in- 
troduced to the office of president of 
the university ; in which dignified 
station he remained during his life. 
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His attachment to the university, 
and his unwearied labours in pro- 
moting its best interests are too well 
known to be mentioned; and his 
success in extending and improving 
the objects and principles of public 
instruction, will ensure him the 
grateful veneration of posterity. To 
the subordinate governors of the 
college, he was the companion, the 
counsellor, and the friend ; and to 
the pupils he was endeared as their 
instructor, their guide, and their 
father. 

In private life he was cheerful, 
social, and hospitable ; an affection- 
ate husband and parent, and a faith- 
ful friend....candid and liberal to 
others, he was severe only to him- 
self 

As a citizen he loved his country, 
and was a zealous advocate for her 
religious and literary institutions, as 
exhibiting the only rational founda- 
tion for a mild, just, and equitable 
administration of government 

His moral character merits un- 
qualified praise. Perhaps on no man 
did a sense of moral obligation ope- 
rate with more force. What he 
deemed his duty was inflexibly dis- 
charged ; and in competitition with 
it, all considerations of ease, interest, 
and health vanished. 

Placed by his office at the head of 
the clergy, his house and his heart 
were at all times open to them, and 
he was the object of their unfeigned 
attachment and reverence. 

To distinguish and employ such 
uncommon worth and excellence, 
engaged the attention of various 
public societies in America and Eu- 
rope. His own university conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity. The governors of Yale col- 
lege honoured him with the degree 
of doctor of laws. He was vice- 
president of the American academy 
of arts and sciences ; a fellow of the 
royal society of Gottingen, of the 
medical society of London, and of 
the American philosophical society. 
He was president of the Massachu- 
setts congregational charitable so- 
ciety, incorporated for the purpose 
of affording relief to the widows and 


children of deceased ministers; a 
member of the society fen: propa- 
gating the gospel among the Indians 
and others in North America, and 
of the humane society. On these 
societies he reflected back the ho- 
nours they had conferred on him. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
REVEREND DR. JOHN BLAIR 
LINN. 

The following biographical sketch is 
extracted from a funeral sermon cm 
the death of Dr. Linn, delivered be- 
fore the first presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Philadelphia, by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Blair. 

IT would be plearing, especially 
as custom has sanctioned the prac- 
tice, to present you with a full and 
correct detail of his life and charac- 
ter. But I am sensible that neither 
the time remaining, nor the abilities 
of the preacher, are sufficient to do 
that justice to his estimable memory, 
which both you and the world have 
a right to demand. At some future 
day, it is presumed, we shall be fa- 
voured with an account more cir- 
cumstantial and adequate than at 
present can be afforded : such, how- 
ever, as from my own knowledge, 
and from information authentic, I 
have been able to collect, you will be 
pleased, in the mean time, with 
candour to accept 
The Rev. Dr. John Blair Linn 
was a native of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and born in Shippensburg, 
Cumberland county, in the year 
1777. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. William Linn, who was 
formerly settled, for several years, 
in this state, but who afterwaixis re- 
moved to New York, on a call from 
the Dutch reformed church, in that 
city. His mother was a daughter 
of the Rev. John Blair, who was 
eminent in his day, as a judicious, 
zealous, and successful minister of 
the gospel 

He received tlie principal part of 
his education in New York, and 
took his first degree in Columbia 
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college, ■when he was but 18. years 
of age ; after he had graduated, he 
engaged in the study of the law, 
under the direction of the late deser- 
vedly celebrated general Hamilton. 
The study of the law, however, was 
never agreeable to him ; and his 
religious impressions, which at a 
much earlier period commenced, at 
this time returning in force, he be- 
came, at length, deter min ately bent 
on preparing for the service of the 
I church. And to this service he was 
not only by inclination impelled, but, 

I from ms knowledge of himself, he 
l was persuaded that his talents were 
more peculiarly adapted. Under 
this view, having obtained the con- 
sent of his father and of general 
Hamilton, he retired into the coun- 
try, and prosecuted his studies un- 
der the Rev. Dr. Romayne, one of 
the professors of theology in the re- 
formed Dutch church. And it may 
not here be amiss to mention, that 
his motives for leaving New York 
at this time, as on an interesting oc- 
casion I once heard him declare, 
were wholly of a religious nature. 
j It was in order that, as much as pos- 
sible, he might abstract himself 
\ from the world, and, with the least 
\ interruption possible, prepare him- 
v self for the solemn employment in 
view. 

He was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the classis of Albany, in 
the summer of the year 1798, hav- 
ing little more than completed the 
twenty-first year of his age. And 
soon, indeed, it appeared, that he 
had not misapplied his talents. In 
a short time after, he received two 
very respectable and urgent calls 
for settlement, the one from this 
church, and the other from the pres- 
byterian church in Elizabeth Town, 
in the state of New Jersey. After 
much serious deliberation, he decid- 
ed in favour of the former ; and he 
thus decided under many fears, on 
account of his youth and inexperi- 
ence, of stepping at once into a de- 
partment so conspicuous, and which 
required an assemblage of qualifica- 
tions so various and so high. Be- 
side that he was not a little appre- 

VOL. II. NO. XIII. 


hensive of suffering too much m the 
comparison, which wodld unavoid- 
ably take place, between him and 
his learned and venerable colleague, 
the Rev. Dr. Ewing. He was or- 
dained by the presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, on the 13th of June, 1799, 
and installed by a committee of the 
same, in this church, on the 27th 
of the same month and year. 

In the summer of the year 1802, 
when on a journey to New York, he 
became suddenly and much indis- 
posed, in consequence of the intense 
impulse of an ardent sun. The ef- 
fect of this debilitating stroke was 
of long continuance, and, in addition 
to this, be was soon afflicted with a 
pain in the breast, and an occasion- 
al spitting of blood. To obviate 
these alarming complaints, he took 
a journey in the beginning of the 
last summer to Boston ; but unhap- 
pily without the desired effect. He 
seldom, indeed, after his return was 
able to officiate in public. He 
preached, however, on the sabbath 
before his death. During this state 
of bodily weakness and frequent de- 
jection of mind, nothing afflicted 
him more than the thought of de- 
clining for any time, and especially 
altogether, his beloved ministerial 
functions. To this, as with due de- 
ference to the will of his heavenly 
Master, he often declared, he pre- 
ferred a sudden dissolution. 

On Thursday, the 30th of Au- 
gust, on retiring at the usual hour, 
after eating and conversing with the 
family, though considerably depres- 
sed in spirit, he suddenly perceived 
that some rupture had taken place 
within : an abscess, with a blood- 
vessel, had burst ; a copious effu- 
sion succeeded ; he was suffocated 
-..he died. And he died, in the last 
words he was able to utter, com- 
mending his spirit, as good Stephen 
of old, to that Saviour, in whose 
power and merits, he firmly believ- 
ed, and whose divine character and 
dignity, in a well-known work, he 
had so recently and ably defended. 

His constitution, which was al- 
ways delicate, seemed, on the whole, 
to have gradually suffered, through 
9 
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the ardour of his mind, in the pur* 
suit of knowledge. Rarely to be 
found are the youth of his age, 
whose reading hath been so various 
and extensive. The ancient poets, 
orators, and historians, were all fa- 
miliar to him, before he arrived at 
the age of twenty. He had the live- 
liest relish for the beauties of au- 
thors, and for the charms of nature ; 

, and, had his life and health been 
continued, he promised to rival the 
foremost characters of the age, in 
elegant as well as useful literature. 

While engaged in his collegiate 
studies, in some of his leisure hours 
succeeding, he prepared and pub- 
lished, unknown to any, except a 
few of his most intimate compa- 
nions, two duodecimo volumes of 
, miscellanies, in prose and verse. 
To this publication he did not set 
his name : yet, his age considered, 
they are entitled to no small estima- 
tion ; and the discerning reader 
may easily see in them the promi- 
sing marks of rising excellence. 

His taste was remarkably cor- 
rect; his imagination was warm, 
fertile, and creative, yet ever res- 
ponsive to the dictates of sober judg- 
ment and approved criticism. F ram 
the impulses of a mind, so highly 
and so beautifully endowed, he was 
doubtless prompted to the prepara- 
tion of that poem, which he entitled 
u The Powers of Genius;” a work 
to which he devoted only his hours 
of leisure, during the first year or 
two of his pastoral establishment, 
and which he never suffered to in- 
terfere with the duties of his sacred 
office. This work, as was said by 
an elegant encomiast in a neighbour- 
ing state, has met with so favourable 
a reception, that a second edition 
was called for in less than a year, 
and a third has since issued from the 
press in London, with every embel- 
lishment that the present advanced 
state of w literary luxury” can fur- 
nish. 

Besides this work, and several 
others of a smaller note, he engaged, 
and that at a time when his consti- 
tution had become yet more feeble, 
and his health considerably impair- 


ed, in & correspondence, or rather 
as I may say, advenieroua contest , 
with Dr. Priestley. M When it was 
announced,” says the afore -mention- 
ed writer, “ that he had entered the 
lists in a character so new to him, 
with an opponent so well versed in 
the arts of controversy, and on sub- 
jects so important and different, 
those who entertained the highest 
respect for his talents, were not 
without anxiety respecting the re- 
sult But he acquitted himself in a 
manner which gave general satis- 
faction to the friends of worth, and 
raised him in the esteem of all 
classes of readers.” And here, it 
may not be improper to add, that, 
besides these specimens of talent 
and genius, 1 am authorised to men- 
tion, that he has left behind him 
other works in manuscript, which 
have not received his finishing im- 
provements, which, for the most 
part, are adapted to his professional 
character and stile of duty, and with 
which, though under the many dis- 
advantages of posthumous publica- 
tions, we may expect hereafter to 
be favoured. It may also be men- 
tioned, that in the active projections 
of his mind, and in his seal for con- 
tributing to the benefit of mankind, 
he had laid plans of literary and 
rofessional exertion, which, had 
e been spared to execute them, 
would no doubt have raised him to 
a much greater eminence both as a 
scholar and as a divine. The per- 
formances, which have already been 
presented to the world, so highly 
raised his character in the estima- 
tion of tne trustees of the university 
of Pennsylvania, that, without the 
least previous knowledge on his 
part, they conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of divinity more 
than a year before his death. An 
honour so high, at so early an age, 
conferred in any country, is rare. I 
mention it as a testimony, strongly 
marked, of the reputation which he 
had acquired. 

' But his first wish was to excel as 
a Christian preacher. In this, as in 
his other efforts, he happily suc- 
ceeded. Few young preachers have 
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acquitted themselves so much to the 
acceptation as well of the serious, as 
the gay ; of the cultured, as the less 
improved class of society. In a let- 
ter to a confidential friend, and dated 
on the very day of his death, he thus 
expressed himself: u God knows 
how much it has been my desire and 
my delight to perform to advantage 
the duties of my office.’ * 

His sermons were written with 
uncommon facility. In point of mat- 
ter, they were remarkably consist- 
ent with, and expressive of, the 
simple truths of holy revelation. 
Although he much approved of that 
excellent summaiw of doctrine, con- 
tained in the Confession of Faith by 
on* church received, he was very 
remote, in the habits of his mind, 
from a bigoted attachment to any 
factitious forms of theological opi- 
nion. He was a sincere lover of 
pure unsophisticated truth ; as such 
he pursued it with avidity ; but 
could never be tempted to impose 
it on others hi any arbritary or ad- 
ventitious fashion. In point qf spi- 
rit, his discourses were informed 
with the genuine sentiments of Chris- 
tian charity, piety, and zeal ; and 
they were generally delivered widi 
such pertinent solemnity, fervency, 
and affection, and with such pro- 
priety in elocution and gesture, as 
rendered them not only pleasing, but 
deeply impressive and interesting. 
On the whole, his scriptural erudi- 
tion, his acquaintance with the ser- 
mons and other works of divines, 
both ancient and modem, his clear 
and well-informed understanding, 
his happy and well-disciplined ima- 
gination, and, above all, his supe- 
rior sense of the importance of 
Christian truth, and the interests of 
-the souls of men, together with his 
ardent desire for their spiritual im- 
provement, were such as to qualify 
him in an eminent degree for useful- 
ness as a preacher of Christian reli- 
gion. His performances, of course, 
were generally and even promi- 
nently marked with genius, with 
taste, with order and precision of 
thought, with doctrinal purity, with 
devout intention, and with eloquence, 


the best adapted to the object of his 
sacred profession. 

In the execution of his pastoral 
duties, he was faithful, affectionate, 
and punctual. His frequent and in- 
deed daily infirmities, in numerous' 
instances, interfered with the indul- 
gence of his inclinations in this res- 
pect. But scarcely at any time 
could he be prevailed on to spare 
himself, when called to the cham- 
bers of the afflicted, the sick, and 
the dying. And here, what with 
his judicious instruction, his well- 
applied monitions, his tender sym- 
pathetic condolences, and his fer- 
vent intercessions in their behalf, 
he generally acquitted himself to' the 
edification and great satisfaction of 
those concerned. 

in his disposition, he appeared to 
be naturally gentle, humane, and 
pliant : yet, pliant as he was, he 
was equally unaccustomed to an 
easy inconsiderate compliance with 
the unfounded opinions and inclina* 
tions of others, and to an obstinate 
unyielding adherence to his own. 

He was a most respectful and 
dutiful son ; he was a kind and at- 
tentive husband ; he was an affec- 
tionate and indulgent father. 

Spirit of the deceased ! If from 
thy blissful station thou canst look 
down on earthly things; if thou 
canst behold what Christian benevo- 
lence, and the memory of thy me- 
rits shall perform in behalf of those, 
thy widowed relict and orphan babes, 
oh ! how would it.....but I forbear ; 
it is not for mortal man to pry into, 
much less explain, the feelings of 
immortals. For, the people of his 
late dearly beloved charge, you will 
here, I doubt not, feel with me. 

As a friend, he was sincere, faith- 
ful, and discreet; yet warm, and 
permanently as well as warmly at- 
tached. He well knew how t j sa- 
crifice to friendship ; and generally 
judged, with equal liberality and 
correctness, when and in what mea- 
sure it became him. He was ever 
ready to overlook the inattentions, 
or to forgive the injurious treatment 
of his fellow men : and was alike 
disposed to regret and to acknow- 
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ledge the offences which might have 
been imputed to him. 

Of this he afforded a very amia- 
ble specimen, in Xhe concessions 
which he made to Dr. Priestley, on 
account of some expressions, which, 
on reflection, he perceived to be too 
acrimonious, and rather unbecom- 
ing his years : and what greatly ad- 
ded to his regret, was, that the doc- 
tor departed this life before he had 
received a letter of apology, which 
had been prepared for conveyance. 

Such, my hearers, was the roan, 
the dear, the worthy, and highly ac- 
complished man, jvhose loss his rela- 
tives, his friends, and the world with 
you deplore. 

Such was the instrument which 
the Lord of the church had raised 
up and qualified for the service of 
your faith and heavenly interest: 
and such was the servant of whom 
he hath been pleased, in his sove- 
reign pleasure, to dismiss, say ra- 
ther, to remove into a higher de- 
partment of service and honour. 


A JOHN BULL7SM. 

IT may be worth while to men- 
tion, as characteristic of the nation- 
al feeling and character, a circum- 
stance which occurred, a few days 
before the general illumination, on 
account of peace, in London, at the 
bouse of Mr. Otto, the French mi- 
nister at the English court, in Port- 
man-square : 

Attracted by the preparations for 
the magnificent display which after- 
wards took place, the mob took no- 
tice that the word concord was 
put in coloured lamps over the door : 
the reading of John Bull, however, 
was con oue red, and his inference, 
that England was conquered by 
France. Disturbance and riot were 
about to commence, when Mr. Otto, 
after some fruitless attempts at ex- 
planation, prudently conceded, and 
substituted the word amity. But 
it did not end here, for some sailors 
found out that G. R. was not sur- 
mounted as usual by a crown : this 


they peremptorily insisted should 
be done, and a lamp-formed diadem 
was immediately put up. 


ON THE MODE OF MAKING PAR- 
MESAN CHEESE. 

By Arthur Young . 

THESE cheeses are made en- 
tirely of skimped milk ; that of the 
preceding evening, mixed with the 
morning’s milk : the former stands 
sixteen or seventeen hours, the lat- 
ter about six hours. The rennet is 
formed into balls, and dissolved in 
the hand in the milk ; the prepara- 
tion is made a secret of, but it is 
generally known, that the stomach, 
of the calf is dressed with spices 
and salt The rennet is put to the 
milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, 
but in the cauldron or boiler, turn- 
ed from off the fire-place at ten 
o’clock ; the heat 81$ degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the at- 
mosphere being at the same time at 
70. In summer, the whole opera- 
tion is finished by eight in the morn- 
ing, as the heat sours the milk if in 
the middle of the day. At one 
o'clock the man examines the coa- 
gulation, and, finding it complete, 
he orders his sotto caz&ro to work 
it, with a stick armed with cross 
wires ; this operation is instead of 
cutting and breaking the curd, m 
the manner it is done with us, free 
from the whey. When reduced to 
such fineness of grain as satisfies the 
inspector, it is left to subside, till the 
curd being quite sunk, the whey is 
nearly clear on the surface ; then 
the cauldron which contains it is 
turned back again over the fire- 
hearth, and a quick fire made, to 
give it the scald rapidly ; a small 
quantity of finely powdered saffron 
added, the man stirring it all the 
time with a wired machine, to keep 
it from burning; he examines it; 
from time to time, between his fin- 
gers and thumb, to mark the mo- 
ment when the right degree of soli- 
dity is attained. The heat is 124 
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degrees, but it is often 131. When 
the dairy-man finds it well granu- 
lated by the scalding, he turns it off 
the fire ; and, as soon as a certain 
degree of subsidence has taken 
place, empties about three-fourths 
of the whey, in order to command 
the curd. He then pours three or 
four gallons of cold water round 
the bottom of the cauldron, to cool 
it enough for handling the curd ; 
then he bends himself into the ves- 
sel, in a formidable manner, to view 
it, resting his feet against the tub of 
whey, and with his hands loosens 
the curd at bottom, and works it 
into one mass, should it not be so al- 
ready, that it may lie conveniently 
for him to slide the cloth under it, 
which he does with much apparent 
dexterity, so as to inclose the whole 
in r one mass ; to enable himself to 
hoist it out, he turns in the whey, 
and taking out the curd, rests it for 
ten minutes in a tub to drain. The 
vat, in the mean time, is prepared 
in a broad hoop of willow, with a 
cord round to tighten it, and widens 
or contracts at pleasure, according 
to the size of the cheese. Into this 
vat the curd is fixed, and the cloth 
folded over it at top, and tucked in 
around. This is placed on a table, 
slightly inclining, to carry off the 
whey that drains from the cheese : 
a round plank, three inches thick, 
shod with iron, like the block-wheel 
of a barrow, is laid on a cheese, and 
a stone abcwit thrice the size of a 
man’s head on that, which is all the 
press used ; and there ends the ope- 
ration. 

The cheese of the preceding day 
was in a hoop, without any doth, 
and many others salting in different 
hoops, for thirty or forty days ac- 
cording to the season : thirty in 
summer, and forty in winter. When 
done they are scraped clean, and 
after that nibbed and turned in the 
magazine every day, and rubbed 
with a little lintseed-oil on the coats, 
to be preserved from insects of all 
scuts. They are never sold till six 
months old, and the price ninety li- 
vres the 1001b of 28 ounces. 


The morning’s butter milk is then 
added to the whey, and heated, and 
a stronger acid used, for a fresh co- 
agulation, to make whey- cheese, 
called here mascho pino. Little 
ones are kept in wooden cases, in 
the smoke of the chimney. 


ON THE ENGLISH NAVT. 

By the same . 

I HOLD every idea of a great 
naval force to be founded on very 
questionable theories. Injurious to 
other nations in its object, which is 
that of extending to the most distant 
parts of the globe the mischievous 
effects of ambition ; and all the hor- 
rors that attend the spirit of con- 
quest, when flowing from the worst 
spirit of foreign commerce. A great 
navy affords the means of spreading 
what may to Europe be called a do- 
mestic quarrel to the most distant 
regions of the globe, and involving 
millions in the ruin of wars, who are 
in justice as unconcerned in the dis- 
pute as thev are removed by dis- 
tance from tne natural theatre of it 
And whatever commercial necessity, 
founded upon the worst principles, 
may be urged in support of it, yet 
the expence is so enormous, that no 
nation, it is now well understood, 
can be formidable both at land and 
sea at the same time, without mak- 
ing efforts, that throw our own bur- 
dens, by means of debts, on our -in- 
nocent posterity. Hume remarks, 
that the British fleet, in the height 
of the war of 1740, cost the nation a 
greater expence than that of the 
whole military establishment of the 
Roman empire, under Augustus, 
while all tliat deserved to be called 
the world, was in obedience to his 
sceptre ; but in the late war, the 
expence of our fleet amounted to 
more than the double of what attrac- 
ted the notice of that agreeable and 
profound politician, for the naval 
expence of 1781 arose to 8,603,8S4 
pounds sterling. 
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The ambition of statesmen is 
ready at all times to found upon a 
great commerce, the necessity of a 
great navy to protect it ; and the 
next step is the supposed necessity 
of a great commerce to support the 
great navy ; and very fine arrange- 
ments, in political economy, have 
been the consequence of this mis- 
chievous combination. The delusive 
dream of colonies was one branch of 
this curious policy, which cost the 
nation, as sir John Sinclair has calcu- 
lated, two hundred and eighty mil- 
lions! Rather than have incurred 
such an enormous expence, which 
our powerful navy absolutely in- 
duced, would it not have been better 
had the nation been without com- 
merce, without colonies, without a 
navy ? The same madness has in- 
fested the cabinet of France ; a great 
navy is there also considered as 
essential, because they have in St. 
Domingo a great colony ; thus one 
nuisance begets another. The pre- 
sent century has been the period of 
of naval power. It will cease in 
the next, and then be considered as 
a system founded on the spirit of 
commercial rapine. 


ORIGIN OF PEBBLES. 

COMMON pebbles, it is well 
known, are usually of a roundish 
shape, though, in some parts of the 
country, much more so than in 
others : in many places, it is diffi- 
cult to find one which has not this 
form, and a tolerably smooth sur- 
face ; yet many, even of those which 
have the smoothest surface, have 
evidently been formed from frag- 
ments of regular strata, and had 
they been of their present degree 
of hardness, when broken off, must 
have required a very long period, 
or a great degree of attrition, to 
wear away their asperities, and 
bring them to their present state. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that 
they were once sufficiently soft, to be 
easily brought, by the motion of wa- 


ter, into their present form; aft 
operation which frag ment s of differ- 
ent species of stone are constantly 
undergoing on all sea coasts, and 
that, as the facility of removal in* 
creased, by their original ragged- 
ness wearing down, they have been 
gradually carried away to deeper 
parts of the sea, till, settling in some 
place, where the effect of the agi- 
tation of the surface was insufficient 
to carry them farther, they have 
accumulated, in time, to a bed of 
considerable extent This account 
of the formation of pebbles, and per- 
haps of some other species of fossils, 
is confirmed by some of them con- 
taining impressions of shells, and by 
the structure of others, which are 
composed of concentric crusts, in- 
cluding a nucleus of a different co- 
lour, and frequently of much greater 
hardness than the outer part ; and 
by such as are of this structure being 
seldpm found among those that are 
formed of a more homogeneous sub- 
stance. In the isle of Sheppey, near 
Minster, the cliffs are about a hun- 
dred feet in height, and are com- 
posed of clay and blue marie, pieces 
of which felling frequently on 
the shore, are worn smooth and 
rounded by the motion of the sea, 
and, after lying there for some 
time, harden, and become the py- 
rites or copperas stones, which are 
gathered by the poor of the island, 
every spring, for the vitriol works. 

That this is the true origin of the 
pyrites cannot be doobted ; as pieces 
of marie may be observed on the 
shore, in all the different degrees of 
hafdness, shape, See. from the rough 
state in which they fall from the 
cliffs, till they become complete py- 
rites ; and as there are trees and 
bushes growing above, it is not at 
all surprising that these fragments 
of marie, rolled into form on the 
shore, frequently inclose a piece of 
wood. I have even found some ha- 
zel nuts so thoroughly impregnated 
with vitriolic particles, that they 
appeared converted into perfect py- 
rites, but still retaining the exact 
form and lineaments of a nut. 
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These insures show the effect 
ef the motion of the sea* in a very 
short period, which, if long conti- 
nued, is, doubtless, capable of pro- 
ducing similar effects on much 
harder substances ; and when it is 
recollected, that this power has 
been constantly operating for so 
many ages, on the most extensive 
scale, it may not appear insufficient 
to account for the formation of the 
immense number of pebbles scatter- 
ed over the earth. 


STATE OF THE JEWS. 

THE Jews have been singularly 
unfortunate. They shared the op- 
pression and contumely, which the 
Christian sects underwent, as soon 
as the jealousy of the Pagan priests 
and emperors was excited by the 
progress of their monotheism : but 
they in no degree partook of the 
security or triumphs conquered for 
the church by Constantine. Their 
incredulity was considered by or- 
thodox and heretics as of all others 
the most criminal, nor was it till 
after the Mahomedan conquests, 
that they obtained, in part of Asia, 
along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean and in Spain, a rest- 
ing plaee for their feet 

In modem Italy, the earliest 
haunt of reviving literature and 
philosophy, the first attempts were 
made to prepare the European 
mind for the toleration of Judaism. 
Simone Lazzurato, of Venice, is 
mentioned as a [deader of their 
cause. The friends of the Socini 
were thought to entertain senti- 
ments very favourable to the Jews ; 
but the interference of the inquisi- 
tion in 1546, to suppress the cele- 
brated dub of Vincenzo, an event 
preparatory to the exile and dis- 
persion of all the rational Christians 
of Italy, defrauded them of rising 
advocates. In the several Italian 
republics, the Jews enjoyed only a 
contemptuous protection. Their 
fete was somewhat more favourable 
in Poland, and much more favour- 


able in Holland, where Basnage,and, 
no doubt, others, wrote of them be- 
comingly. 

In Germany, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, a celebrated dramatist, by 
his philosophical plays, Nathan the 
Wise, and the Monk of Libanon, 
attacked the prejudice against Ju- 
daism in its fortress, the public 
mind ; while his friend, Moses Men- 
delsohn, was illustrating the sect, 
both by his elegant writings and by 
a well-argued defence of general 
toleration, published under the title 
Jerusalem. C.W.Dohm, a Prussian, 
o&e red, in 1781, to the German pub- 
lic, two small volumes of Remarks 
on the Means of Improving the Ci- 
vil Condition of the Jews, which 
called forth several pamphlets on 
the same topic, among winch those 
of Schiotzer and Michaelis, ao doubt, 
deserve consultation. 

In France, the prejudices of Vol- 
taire against the Jewish religion, 
proved a powerful obstacle to the ad- 
vances of the philosophic party, in 
an equitable disposition towards its 
professors. In 1788, however, the 
academy of Metz proposed as a prize 
question: Are therp means of render- 
ing the Jews in France usefuller and 
happier ? Zalkind Hourwitz, a Po- 
lish Jew, M. Thierry, a counsellor 
of Nanci, and the Abbe Gregoine, 
shared the prize, but not the public 
suffrage. The work of the latter, 
on the moral, physical, and political 
regeneration of the Jews, has ob- 
tained the more impressive publicity. 
Among his most distinguished coad- 
jutors in obtaining a legal improve- 
ment of their condition, the consti- 
tuting assembly of France number- 
ed Mirabeau, Clermont-tonnerre, 
and Rabaud. 

In Great Britain, the well-intend- 
ed conduct of the government, under 
the protectorate of Cromwell, and 
under the administration of Pelliam, 
were alike defeated by the fanati- 
cism of the people. Mr. Toland’s 
naturalization ot the Jews in Eng- 
land, is the best antidote of elder 
date that lias descended to us. To- 
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Of late, Priestley’s Letters to the 
lews, a work, which, probably, un- 
der the mask of pursuing their con- 
version, had for its object to do 
away the ungrateful prejudices of 
religionists against their parent- 
sect, has rendered to them, in the 
devout world, the same sendee as 
Cumberland’s comedy of the Jew in 
the polished. There can scarcely 
remain any apprehension among 
thinking men, that the slightest 
popular odium would now be incur- 
red by any legislature, if it repealed 
every law which encroaches upon 
the political equality of this and 
other sects. 


SKETCH or THE L1IE AND DEATH 

OF CHARETTE, THE FAMOUS 

LEADER OF THE VENDEAN WAR. 

ON the 9th of March, 1796, at 
Nantes, the celebrated general Cha- 
rette, soul of the civil war in F ranee, 
was executed. Having been taken 
on the 7th instant, by the adjutant- 
general Travot, he was instantly 
conducted to Angers. When he ar- 
rived, he was in great pain ; he had 
two contusions in his head, and his 
fingers were very much hurt. He 
did not seem to expect that he 
would be put to death. He was 
asked, why, after the pacification, 
he did not remain quiet? He re- 
plied, 44 Because they had not kept 
the promise which they made me.” 
They said to him, you have made 
us lose a great many men. 44 Ah 1 
one cannot make pancakes without 
breaking eggs.” They asked him, 
if he knew that Stofflet had been 
shot ? 44 Yes ; this was a scoundrel : 
as for me, I have been taken after 
my troops were defeated, but still I 
have been surprised.” In feet, two 
cavaliers, in disguise, went to the 
house of a peasant, teliing him that 
they had wandered, that the repub- 
licans had pursued them, and that 
they did not know what rout gene- 
ral Charette had taken. The pea- 
sant showed them the wood where 
he was s they flew together to give 


notice to the detachment which in- 
vested the wood : they hunted him 
like a hare, and surprised Charette, 
supported by two cavaliers. What 
gave him most pain was, that he 
had not fallen in the field of battle. 
He says it is six months since he 
quitted his boots. 

When Charette was conducted to 
the head-quarters of the republican 
army, citizen Hedouville, chief of 
the etat major, said to him, 44 Cha- 
rette, the first and greatest reproach 
which the republic has to make 
against you is, the having betrayed 
her, and having long employed so 
much talents against her, when you 
ought to have known, that, having 
declared in favour of liberty, she 

could overthrow all factions.” . 

44 General,” replied Charette, 44 it 
was with reluctance that I fought 
against the majority of the nation, 
and it was only the difference of 
opinion that could have impelled me 
to do so.” 

In another private conversation, 
which he demanded of general He- 
douville, and at which general Tra- 
vot was present, he pretended that 
proposals of accommodation had 
been made a few days aga 44 I am 
so much the more astonished,” re- 
plied general Hedouville, u at what 
you say, as, after your refusal, a 
month ago, to accept the proposals 
made to you, in consequence of the 
opening made by yourself, through 
the curate of Rabateliere, you ap- 
peared to be unwilling to come to 
any accommodation, and wrote to 
Stofflet, that, so fer from signing any 
treaty with the republicans, you 
would support your party to the last 
moment. You engaged him even in 
that letter to print your answer, in 
order to make known your inten- 
tions.” 44 It was a last effort,” re- 
plied Charette, 44 which I made to 
revive my party.” 44 How,” rejoined 
Hedouville, 44 had you the hope of 
being able to contend, with advan- 
tage, against the will of a great 
nation ?” 44 Seing that my partizans 
abandoned me, and that my efforts 
were useless, I determined no longer 
to resist the will of the nation, and I 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

WITH A PORTRAIT*. 

Dr. FRANKLIN wrote a short able deficiencies only augment our 
abstract of his own life, in the form regret that Franklin did not continue 
of an epistolary communication to the narrative with his own pen ; or 
his son. This account begins with that, if any thing of this kind be still 
a historical deduction of his family, extant, it has not been permitted to 
and ends abruptly at the period of see the light, 
his marriage, and of the first forma* To attempt to abridge or re-mo- 

tion of the library of Philadelphia, del the doctor’s own juvenile story 
about the year 1730, when the hero would be an unpardonable presump- 
of the tale was about twenty-four tion. To that, therefore, and to the 
years old. This narrative was sketch by Steuben, all those who 
composed in 1777, and is one of the are desirous of befog acquainted 
most amusing, as well as instructive, with the character of that most 
biographical performances in any extraordinary personage must be 
language. It is greatly to be re- referred, 
gretted, that Franklin laid down 
the pen here. What a rich fund of asar 

curious political information would 

he have given us, had he continued For the literary Magazine , 

this memoir to the period of his re- 
tirement, in dd age, at Philadelphia! ANECDOTES OF HOWARD. 

■ had h^mrried us through the bust- 
ling and various scenes attending the FEW men have been more gene- 

revolution, and related his own ob- rally, sincerely, and deservedly fa- 
sensations and experience of men mous than John Howard. In his fa- 
and things, while in a public capa- vour mankind seemed to have laid 
city in England and France 1 - aside all the prejudice and envy. 

Dr. Steuben, an ingenious young which usually influence our opinions 
man of Philadelphia, has attempted of each other, and induce us to demy 
to continuethe narrative to the doc- to them their merited praise. The 
tor’s death. This performance is reason of this is obvious. The la- 
not without merit, but its unavoid- hours of Howard excited no one’s 
VOL. II. no. xiv. 1 
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jealousy or competition. Those 
who pursued mere fame, took very 
different paths to reach it, and in 
their course were in no danger of 
.jostling with one, who spent his life 
in travelling, not from palace to pa- 
lace, but from jail to jail, and from 
hospital to hospital, and who went 
in search, if I may so express my- 
self, not of pleasure but of misery. 

The personal habits and deport- 
ment of such a man as Howard, 
are to me objects of far greater cu- 
riosity, than those of Cnsar or Bona- 
parte, or even of Newton or Pallas. 
1 have never, however, been able 
to meet with any particulars on this 
head, except those recorded by Mr. 
Pratt These indeed are extremely 
curious, and are entitled to atten- 
tion, independently of their connec- 
tion with a name so illustrious. 
They are exceptions to the truth 
of the ordinary remark, that the 
greatest men are commonly distin- 
guished, in their personal and pri- 
vate character, by nothing different 
from ordinary men. 

According to Mr. Pratt, Ho- 
ward was very singular in many of 
the common habits of life : for in- 
stance, he preferred damp sheets, 
linen, and clothes, to dry ones ; and, 
both rising and going to bed, swath- 
ed himself with coarse towels dipped 
in the coldest water he could get ; 
in that state he remained half an 
hour, and then threw them off, 
freshened and invigorated, as he 
said, beyond measure. He never 
put on a great coat in the coldest 
countries: nor had been a minute 
under or over the time of an appoint- 
ment, so far as it depended on him- 
self, for six and twenty years. He 
never continued at & place, or with 
a person, a single day beyond the 
period prefixed for going, in his 
whole life ; and he had not, the last 
sixteen ypars of his existence, ate 
any fish, flesh, or fowl ; nor sat down 
to his simple fare of tea, milk, and 
rusks, all that time. His joumies 
were continued from prison to pri- 
son, from one groupe of wretched 
beings to another, night and day ; 
where he could not go with a 


carriage, he would ride, end wifete 
that was hazardous, he would walk : 
such a thing as an obstruction was 
out of the question. 

There are those who, conscious 
of wanting in themselves what they 
envy in others, brand this victorious 
determination of suffering no let or 
hindrance to stop him from keep- 
ing on in the right way, as madness. 
Ah, my friend I how much bettter 
would it be for their neighbours 
and for society, where they half as 
mad. Distractions they doubtless 
have^ but it is to be feared, not half 
so friendly to the interests of human 
kind. But indeed, all enthusiasm of 
virtue is deemed romantic eccentri- 
city by the cold-hearted. 

With respect to Mr. Howard’s 
personal singularities above describ- 
ed, though they were certainly ha- 
zardous experiments in the first in- 
stance, it was not useless for a man, 
who had pre-resdved to sethis face 
against wind and weather; and, 
after passing all sorts- of unhealthy 
climes, to descend into the realms 
of disease and death, to make them. 

Some days after his first return 
from an attempt, to mitigate the fu- 
ry of the plague in Constantinople, 
he favoured me with a morning vi- 
sit in Loudon : the weather was so 
Very terrible, that I had forgot his 
inveterate exactness, and had yield- 
ed up even the hope, for his own 
sake, of expecting him. Twelve at 
noon was the hour, and exactly as 
the dock in my room struck it, he 
entered ; the wet, for it rained tor- 
rents, dripping from every part of 
his dress like water from a sheep 
just landed from its washing. He 
would not even have attended to his 
situation, having sat himself down 
with the utmost composure and be- 
gun conversation, had I not made an 
offer of dry clothes. 

Yes, said he, smiling, I had my 
fears, as I knocked at your door, 
that we should go over die old busi- 
ness of apprehensions, about a little 
rain water, which, though it does 
not run from off my back as it does 
from that of a duck, goose, or 
any other aquatic bird, does me 
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m Bttje injury ; and, after a long 
drought, is scarcely less refreshing. 
The coat I have now on, has been 
as often wetted through as any 
duck’s in the world, and indeed gets 
no other cleaning. I do assure you, 
a good soaking shower is the best 
brush for broadcloth in the universe. 
You, like the rest of my friends, 
throw awav your pity upon my sup- 
posed hardships with just as much 
reason as you commiserate the com- 
mon beggars, who, being familiar 
with storms and hurricanes, neces- 
sity and nakedness, are a thousand 
times, so forcible is habit, less to be 
compassionated than the sons and 
daughters of ease and luxury, who, 
Accustomed to all the enfeebling re- 
finements of feathers by niaht and 
fires by day, are taught to feel like 
the puny creature stigmatised by. 
Pope, 44 who shivered at a breeze,*. 
All this is the work of art, my good 
friend ; nature is more independent 
of external circumstances. Nature 
is Intrepid, hardy, and adventurous ; 
but it is a practice to spoil her with 
indulgencies from the moment we 
come into the world ; a soft dress and 
a soft cradle begin our education in 
luxuries, and we do not grow more 
manly the more we are gratified: 
on the contrary, our feet must be 
wrapt in wool or silk, we must tread 
upon carpets, breathe as it were in 
fire, avoid a tempest which sweet- 
ens die air as we would a blast that 
putrifies it, and guarding every cre- 
vice from an unwholesome breeze, 
when it is the most elastic and bra- 
cing, lie down upon a bed of fea- 
thers, that relax the system more 
than a night’s lodging upon flint 
stones. 

You smile, added Mr. Howard, 
after a pause, but I am a living in- 
stance of the truths 1 insist on. A 
more puny whipster than myself, in 
the days of my youth, was never 
seen : I could not walk out an eve- 
ning without wrapping up. If I got 
wet in the feet, a cold succeeded. 
I could not put on my shirt without 
its being aired. I was politely en- 
feebled enough to have delicate 
nerves, and was occasionally trou- 


bled with a very genteel hectic. To 
be serious, I am convinced what 
emasculates the body debilitates the 
mind, and renders both unfit for those 
exertions, which are of such use to 
us as social beings. I therefore en- 
tered upon a reform of my constitu- 
tion, and have succeeded in such a 
degree, that I have neither had a 
cough, cold, the vapours, nor any. 
more alarming disorder, since I sur- 
mounted the seasoning. Prior to 
this, 1 used to be a miserable depen- 
dent on wind and weather ; a little 
too much of either would post- 
pone and frequently prevent, not 
only my amusements, but my duties ; 
and every one knows that a plea- 
sure or a duty deferred is often des- 
troyed. Procrastination you very 
justly called the thief of time. And 
if pressed by my affections, or by 
the necessity of affairs, I did venture 
forth in despite of the elements, the 
consequences were equally absurd 
and incommodious, nor seldom af- 
flictive. I muffled up even to my 
nostrils ; a crack in the glass of my 
chaise was sufficient to distress me ; 
a sudden slope of the wheels to the 
right or left, set me a trembling ; a 
jolt seemed like dislocation; and 
the sight of a bank or precipice, 
near which my horse or carriage 
was to pass, would disorder me so 
much, that 1 would order the driver 
to stop, that I might get out and 
walk by the difficult places. Mul- 
led wines, spirituous cordials, and 
great fires were to comfort me and* 
keep out the cold, as it is called, at 
every stage : and if I felt the least 
damp in my feet, or other parts of 
my body, dry stockings, linen, &c. 
were to be instantly put on ; the 
perils of the day were to be baffled 
by something taken hot going to bed ; 
and before 1 pursued my journey the 
next morning, a dram was to be 
swallowed down to fortify the sto- 
mach. In a word, I lived, moved, 
and had my being so much by rule, 
that the slightest deviation was a 
disease. 

Every man, continued Mr. Ho- 
ward, must in these cases be his own 
physician. He must prescribe for 
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and practise on himself. I did this 
by a very simple, but, as you will 
think, very severe rerimen ; name- 
ly, by denying myself almost every 
thing in which I had long indulged. 
But as it is always much harder to 
get rid of a bad habit than to con- 
tract it, I entered on my reform 
gradually ; that is to say, 1 began to 
diminish my usual indulgences by 
degrees. I round that a heavy meal, 
or a hearty one, as it is termed, and 
a chearful glass, that is to say, one 
more than does you good, made me 
incapable, or, at .best, disinclined to 
any useful exertions for some hours 
after dinner ; and if the diluting 
powers of tea assisted the work of 
a disturbed digestion, so for as to 
restore my faculties, a luxurious 
supper comes so close upon it, that 
I was fit for nothing but dissipation 
till I went to a luxurious bed, where 
I finished the enervating practices 
by sleeping eight, ten, and some- 
times a dozen hours on the stretch. 
You will not wonder that I rose the 
next morning with the solids relax- 
ed, the nerves unstrung, the juices 
thickened, and the constitution 
weakened. To remedy all this, I 
ate a little less at every meal, and 
reduced my drink in proportion. It 
is really wonderful to consider how 
imperceptibly a single morsel of 
animal food and a tea-spoonful of li- 
quor, deducted from the usual quan- 
tity daily, will restore the mental 
functions without any injury to the 
corporeal ; nay, with increase of vi- 
gour to both. I brought myself in 
the first instance from dining upon 
many dishes to dining on a few, and 
then to being satisfied with one ; in 
li tee manner, instead of drinking a 
variety of wines, 1 made my elec- 
tion of a single sort, and adhered to 
it alone. • 

In the next placc.-.but I shall tire 
you. 

1 entreated him to go on till I 
either showed by words or actions 
that 1 was weary. 

He proceeded thus:....My next 
business was to eat and drink spar- 
ingly of that adopted dish and bottle. 
IWy ease, vivacity, and spirits aug- 


mented. My clothing, See. under- 
went a similar reform ; the effect of 
all which is, and has been for many 
years, that 1 am neither affected by 
seeing my carriage dragged up a 
mountain, or driven down a valley. 
If any accident happens I am pre- 
pared for it, I mean so for as re- 
spects unnecessary terrors; and I 
am proof against all changes in the 
atmosphere, wet clothes, wet feet, 
night air, damp beds, damp houses, 
transitions from heat to cold, and 
the long train of hypochondriac af- 
fections. 

Believe me, we are too apt to in- 
vert the remedies which we ought 
to prescribe to ourselves. For in- 
stance, we are for ever giving hot 
things when we should administer 
cold. On my going down to my 
house, last week, in Bedfordshire, 
the overseer of my grounds met me 
with a pail full of comfortable things 
as he called them, which he was 
carrying to one of my cows, which 
was afflicted sorely with what he 
called a racketty complaint in her 
bowels. I ordered him to throw 
away his pail of comfort, and take 
to the poor beast a pail of cold wa- 
ter. Cold water! your honour ? ex- 
claimed the man, with every mark 
of consternation ; why she is in 
such a dcsficratioua pain, that I don’t 
think a bucket of sheer brandy would 
have any more effect upon her than 
if I were to pour it against a dead 
wall. No matter for that, said I, 
take her a pail of water! Suppose, 
honest friend, she had all her life 
run wild in a forest, and fell into the 
sickness under which she now la- 
bours, dost thou think that Nature 
would ever carry her the hot com- 
forts you have got in that pail ? Na- 
ture, your honour ! but, with sub- 
mission, Nature must, when either 
man or beast is sick, be clapped 
on the back a little : if not, Nature 
will let them die. Not she, truly ; 
if they are recoverable, she will, on 
the contrary, make them well. De- 
pend upon it she is the best physi- 
cian in the world, though she has 
not taken her degrees in the col- 
lege;. and so make haste to throw 
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away whal is now in your pail, and 
fill it as I directed ; for whether my 
cow die or live, she shall have no- 
thing but grass and cold water. 
Though the poor fellow dared hot 
any longer resist, I could see plainly 
that he put me down as having lost 
not only my senses but my humanity. 
However, the cure did very well ; and 
I am satisfied that if we were to trust 
more to Nature, and suffer her to 
supply her own remedies to cure 
her own diseases, the formidable 
catalogue of human maladies would 
be reduced to a third of the present 
Bomber. Dr. Sydenham, 1 think, 
reckons sixty different kinds of 
fevers, for example : of these I can- 
not suppose less than fifty are either 
brought about or rendered worse 
by misapplication of improper re- 
medies, or by our own violations 
of the laws of Nature. And the same, 
I take it, may be said of other dis- 
orders. 

He now pulled out his watch, tell- 
ing me he had an engagement at 
half past one : that he had about 
three quarters of a mile to walk; 
that as he could do this in twenty 
minutes, and as it then wanted 
seven minutes and a half of one, he 
had exactly time enough still to 
spare to state the object of his visit 

me....which is to thank you very 
sincerely, said he, taking my hand, 
for the honour you have done me in 
your verses. I read them merely 
as a composition in which the poeti- 
cal licence had been used to the ut- 
most Poets, you know, my dear 
sir, always succeed best in fiction. 

You will see, by this conversation, 
that it was about the time when the 
English nation had been emulous of 
commemorating their respect for 
this great and good man by erecting 
a statue, towards which 1 had con- 
tributed my mite by devoting to the 
fund the profits of my little poem, 
called “ The Triumph of Benevo- 
lence and while 1 am touched 
very sensibly with even the recol- 
lection of the public favour which 
crowned this little work, 1 very sin- 
cerely attribute a great deal of its 
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success to the popularity of a subject 
in which every lover of humanity 
took such an interest 

In reply to Mr. Howard, I assur- 
ed him that he ought to be, and 
doubtless was, conscious the liberty 
allowed a poet was never more un- 
necessary or less made use of than 
on the occasion alluded to; and that 
if an agreeable fiction was any test 
of the poetical art, 1 could pretend 
to none from having very closely, 
as his heart could not but at that 
moment tell him, adhered to truth ; 
and that I assured myself he would 
admit that truth was the same, 
whether expressed in prose or verse. 
I added, it was my earnest hope 
that there was no ground for an 
idea that had gone forth, of his re- 
fusing the offering of gratitude 
which his country were preparing 
for him. 

Indeed but there is, answered he 
with the most lively earnestness. I 
was never more serious than in my 
refusal of any and every such offer- 
ing, and for the simplest reason in 
the world, namely, my having no 
manner of claim to it. What 1 do, 
have done, or may hereafter do, has 
been, and will always be, matter of 
inclination, the gratifying of which 
always pays itself ; and I have no 
more merit in employing my time 
and money in the way I am known to 
do, than another man in other* occu- 
pations. Instead of taking pleasure 
ui a pack of hounds, in social enter- 
tainments, in a fine stud of horses, 
and in many other similar satisfac- 
tions, I haVe made my election of 
different pursuits ; and being fully 
persuaded a man’s own gratifica- 
tion^ are always more or less involv- 
ed in other people’s, 1 feel no desii*e 
to change with any man ; and yet I 
can see no manner of pretension 
whereon to found a statue ; besides 
all which, I have a most unconquer- 
able aversion, and ever had, to aave 
public exhibitions made of me, inso- 
much that, I protest to you, it nas 
cost me a great deal of trouble, aujji 
some money, to make this insignifi- 
cant form and ugly face escape a 
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pack of draughtsmen, painters, See. 
that are lying in wait for roe. 

After noticing some ineffectual 
attempts to obtain a likeness of him, 
Ur. Pratt adds : 

You will doubtless throw these 
sallies amongst his singularities, but 
they are by no means to be stigma- 
ttaed as affectations. From a very 
intent observation on Mr. Howard, 
I am perfectly satisfied, that as he 
bad but few who acted like himself, 
the proportion of those who felt in 
the same way the ordinary results 
of such actions were not greater. That 
he was insensible to honest praise 
cannot be supposed, without depriv- 
ing him of emotions which the most 
ingenuous modesty may indulge, 
and which are indeed amongst the 
most natural pleasures of the human 
mind ; but to court the reputation of 
benevolence, by suffering the lucre 
of it to mix with any of his motives, 
or still worse, to make it as, alas 1 
too many people do, a first great 
cause of being bountiful, argues an 
envy or a depravity in those who 
impute to him such vanities. In a 
word, if ever a human being could 
be truly said to 44 do good and blush 
to find it fame,” it was the late 
Mr. John HowanL 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM. 

There is no institution of the kind, in 
North America, which bears any 
comparison, in importance, value, and 
extent, to the museum in the city of 
Philadelphia, the founder and conduc- 
tor of which is C. W. Peale. The 
credit due to this gentleman can only 
be righdy estimated by those who are 
acquainted with the history of this 
establishment : the small beginning 
from which it arose, the indefatigable 
seal and industry with which it has 
been reared to its present state, the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in its 
arrangement, are all, in the highest 
degree, honourable to Mr. Peale, and 


place him by no means low In the 
list of those, who have advanced the 
dignity and reputation of his country. 

THIS museum is the property of 
Charles W. Peale, who began it in 
1785. Unceasing industry has rais- 
ed it to a respectable scale. For 
ten years it was kept in the Philo- 
sophical Hall, where a branch of it 
still remains ; but, in 1803, the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, influenced 
by an idea of its increasing utility, 
granted, for the use of the mu- 
seum, the greatest part of the state- 
house, where it is now displayed in 
a manner better becoming the im- 
portance of the institution, and more 
worthy of the state which gave it 
birth. 

The whole is divided into seven 
apartments : the lobby, the quadru- 
ped room, the long room, the marine 
room, the mammoth, room, the mo- 
del room, and the antique room. 

THE LOBBY 

Contains a large electrical ap- 
paratus, sufficiently powerful to 
rive a moderate shock, without the 
Leyden phial; likewise, a Galvanic 
apparatus. 

QUADRUPED ROOM. 

This room, which is forty feet 
long, contains upwards of one hun- 
dred and ninety quadrupeds, placed 
in their natural attitudes: those of 
the larger kinds, with their names 
in gilt frames, are placed on pedes* 
tals behind wire-netting, the smaller 
quadrupeds are in glass cases on the 
opposite side of the room, with num- 
bers which refer to corresponding 
ones in frames over them, stating 
the genera to which they belong, 
and their specific names, in Latin, 
English, and French. The Linnsan 
classification is generally adopted 
throughout the animal department. 

Among the most remarkable of 
the quadrupeds, are the grisly bear, 
from the source of the Missouri ; 
the bufialoe ; the great ant-eater, 
seven feet seven inches from the 
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moot to the tip of the tail ; the ou- 
rang outang ; crested porcupine ; 
American ditto ; Madagascar bats, 
measuring four feet from tip to tip, 
hooded bat, $cc. ; lama ; hyaena ; 
elks; picary; sloths; antelopes; 
Indian musk. Few museums are so 
Well supplied with quadrupeds, thus 
naturally mounted and' so well pre- 
served ; but it is the effect of the 
proprietor’s indeiatigable exertions 
to render his museum complete, and 
Worthy of comparison with many of 
the most celebrated in Europe. 

LONG DOOM. 

Linnaeus’s classification of birds, 
with the characters of each order 
and genus, is, lor want of space to 
display it better, exhibited in a gilt 
frame at tiie entrance of the long 
room. All the birds are in glass 
cases, the insides of which are 
paiuted to represent appropriate 
scenery ; mountains, plains, or wa- 
ters ; the hirds being placed on 
branches or artihcial rocks, &c. 
These cases extend the whole length 
of this room, which is a hundred feet, 
and are placed twelve feet above 
the floor, which is the greatest height 
at which they can appear to advan- 
tage. 

The first order, rapacious birds, 
begins in the upper row at the head 
of the room, and extends nearly to 
the centre ; and each succeeding or- 
der begins at the left, extending to 
the rignt. In frames over each case 
the genus is the first noted, then 
their species and names in Latin, 
Engl i sh, and French, referring to 
the numbers attached to each spe- 
cies. 

There are now in this collection 
(including many noo-descripts) per- 
haps all the birds belonging to the 
middle, many of which likewise be- 
long to the northern and southern 
states; and a considerable number 
from South America, Europe, Afri- 
ca, Asia, and the new discovered 
islands in the south seas. The va- 
riety of interesting objects in this 
def>artment is too great to particu- 
larize them s the number exceeds 


seven hundred and sixty, without 
counting the duplicates. 

On projecting cases, between the 
windows at the west end of the 
room, is a classification of four 
thousand insects in gilt frames. 
Those species which are too small 
to be examined with the naked eye 
are placed in raiscroscopic wheels, 
with the numbers continued from 
the glass frames ; there are also two 
other compound miscroscopes, of 
a new construction, adapted to a 
large collection of curious insects, 
one for opaque, and the other for 
transparent subjects, with a ca ta- 
logue of each. 

Projecting between the windows, 
at the east end of the room, are 
glass cases containing minerals and 
foosils arranged, to facilitate their 
study, according to Kirwan. It is 
of importance that this department 
should contain a complete collection 
of American minerals, accompanied 
with a description of the quantity 
and situation where found. 

Over the birds, in handsome gilt 
frames, are two rows of portraits of 
distinguished personages, painted 
from the life, by C. W. Peale and 
his son Rembrandt This collection 
was begun in 1779, and contains va- 
rious characters of distinguished emi- 
nence, both natives and foreigners ; 
as Franklin, Priestley, Rittenhouse. 
Humboldt, &c. Their several names 
are in frames over each portrait, 
yet there is a number which refers 
to a concise account of each person 
in small frames on the opposite 
cases. Of seventy persons here 
pourtrayed, forty are dead. Some 
portraits of a larger size adorn each 
end of the room. 

In a gallery in the centre, be- 
tween the windows, is an excellent 
organ for the use of such visitors as 
are acquainted with music. 

A person attends in this room 
with Hawkins* ingenious physiogno- 
traee, who draws the profiles of such 
as chuse to pay the cost of paper, 
free of other expence*. 

• The attendant is allowed to receive 
eix cents for cutting out each set of pro- 
files, from such as chuse to employ him; 
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MARINE ROOM. 

In the centre of the room, sup- 
ported on a pedestal, stands the 
charoa, a shell three feet long and 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
weight ; a pair of them are behind 
the railings. 

A railing at each end of the room 
encloses the larger fishes and am- 
phibious animals, on each of which, 
m a gilt frame, is the respective 
name. The smaller animals are 
displayed in two large glass cases 
on inclined shelves, with numbers 
referring to a framed catalogue. 
The tops of the cases are ornament- 
ed with artificial rock-work, sup- 
porting marine productions, such as 
corals, sea-fens, feathers, fee. 

Between the windows, projecting 
six feet into the room, are four glass 
cases, containing a classical arrange- 
ment of shells, corals, spunges, kc. 

Against the wall are sundry skins 
of large snakes, one sixteen feet 
long (Amboiya), from S. America. 

ARTS AND ANTIQUITY. 

This part of the museum is in the 
Philosophical Hall. 

MAMMOTH ROOM 

Contains the skeleton of the mam- 
moth, which was discovered in Ul- 
ster county (New York), in 180L 
It is the first put together, and is as 
valuable as it is stupendous : being 
an almost perfect skeleton, the bones 
belonging to one animal, and very 
few being deficient. It is eleven 
feet ten inches high, and nineteen 
feet long. A particular account, by 
Rembrandt Peale*, of its discovery, 
with many interesting remarks on 
it, is in ninety-two gilt frames, hung 
up in a convenient gallery for view- 
ing the skeleton. 

The mammoth is a non-descript, 
and, as it it called by some, an ante- 
diluvian animal, with carnivorous 
grinders; and although formerly 

• Pamphlets of this may be had at 
the museum. 


supposed to be a species of elephant, 
yet dififering from it, and from all 
other animals, in several extraordi- 
nary particulars. Since the year 
1740, the learned have been grati- 
fied with the occasional discovery 
of various mutilated specimens of 
similar bones ; but it was not until 
1801, that C. W. Peale, after great 
exertion, was enabled to obtain this 
skeleton. Some bones of the mam- 
moth first gave rise to the museum 
in 1785, which, sixteen years after, 
possessed the first entire skeleton* . 

Here is also a part of the skull of 
an unknown animal of the ox kind, 
the pith of the horn measuring 
twenty-one inches in circumference : 
probably the horns would have mea- 
sured from fourteen to sixteen feet 
from tip to tip. This precious re- 
lique belongs to the philosophical 
society, by request of the donor Dr. 
Brown, to be placed with the mam- 
moth. 

There are various small skele- 
tons^ the same room, among others 
that of a mouse, as an object of con- 
trast with the mammoth. 

In frames hung against the wall, 
are engravings of the whole skele- 
ton, and the detached parts, of an un- 
known quadruped of the sloth kind, 
of great size, found in South Ameri- 
ca, and now in the museum at Ma- 
drid. Inside the railing are similar* 
bones found in Virginia. 

MODEL ROOM. 

Opposite the former room you 
enter the model room, where there 
are. in glass cases ten wax figures of 
different nations of Indians, dressed 
in their proper habiliments: and 
sundry arms, utensils, kc. of the 
North American Indians, those of 
the south sea islands, and other 
places. 

Extending across the room, in 
front of the windows is a case con- 
taining fourteen thousand elegant 
casts from antique gems : these are 
part of the collection in the antique 
room. In the same cases are va- 
rious Indian and European antiqui- 
ties, articles of dress, and curiosity. 
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See. Here is the commencement of 
a. collection of models of useful ma- 
chinery, and a few paintings. 

ANTICS BOOM 

Contains several fine casts from 
the celebrated statues of antiquity, 
such as the Apollo de Belvidere, the 
fighting and dying gladiators, the 
Antinous, Meuager, fee. besides 
busts and basso relievos. We are 
indebted for these casts to the taste 
and liberality of Mr. Smith, the bro- 
ther of Wm. Loughton Smith, Esq. 
of South Carolina, who deposits 
them with Mr. Peale until they be- 
come the foundation of an American 
academy of the fine arts. 

A considerable number of other 
subjects are now in preparation, 
and only waiting for such an ar- 
rangement in the museum as will 
enable them to be systematically dis- 
played, without which they answer 
no other end than mere show, enough 
of which already exists ; since the 
chief value of a museum depends 
upon an arrangement calculated as 
much to instruct as amuse. 

As this museum, like all others, 
has necessarily grown into impor- 
tance by means of a gradual increase 
from the collection of individual sub- 
jects ; the same means pursued with 
unceasing care will ensure its per- 
fection. The proprietor therefore 
solicits the assistance of gentle- 
men travelling into foreign coun- 
tries, into whose hands articles oc- 
casionally fall, which are rendered 
valuable in a. collective view, . but 
otherwise lost to the public, and of 
little value to the possessors. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

ON VACCINATION. 

THE following facts are chiefly 
extracted from a late work, publish- 
ed in London, by Dr. Thornton, of 
that city,* entitled, u Facts decisive 
in favour of the Cow-Pox.” They 
are submitted to the consideration 

VOL. II. NO. XIV. 


of every person, who may think the 
preservation of human life an object 
worthy of attention. 

The small-pox, we are informed 
from the best authorities, destroys 
annually, in Great Britain alone, 
between forty and fifty thousand 
souls, or, throughout the habitable 
globe, twenty millions of people, ex- 
clusive of those who perish from the 
impoverished state of the system, 
producing those formidable conse- 
quences which follow this disease. 

Some tolerable notion may be 
formed of the ravages committed 
by the small-pox, by examining the 
bills of mortality, for in London, 
where the climate is temperate, the 
disease well known, and the treat- 
ment of the sick very ably conduct- 
ed, two or three thousand, according 
to baron Dimsdale, annually perish. 

So great was the epidemic of the 
small-pox at Paris, in 1723, sayt 
Voltaire, that upwards of twenty 
thousand perished in that city alone. 

In 1768, the abbe Chappe informs 
us, that this same scourge destroyed, 
at Naples, sixteen thousand persons 
in a few weeks. 

In Russia, the annual destruction 
is estimated at two millions, by ba- 
ron Dimsdale. 

In China, says Efr. Clark, where 
the population is immense, the num- 
ber who annually die of the small- 
pox, the most loathsome next to the 
leprosy of all diseases, is incalculable. 

The fatality is still more remark- 
able among new people, who are 
wholly ignorant of the means of pre- 
vention, and the methods of cure. 

The sm&U-pox was first introdu- 
ced into New Spain, in 1520, by a 
negro slave who attended Narvarez 
in his expedition against Cortes* 
Torribo affirms, that one half of the 
people in the provinces, visited with 
this distemper, died. The small- 
pox was not brought into Peru, for 
several years aftci* the invasion of 
the Spaniards ; but there too that 
distemper proved very fatal to the 
natives. 

Alxmt fifty years after the dis- 
covery of Peru, the small-pox was 
carried over from Europe to Ame- 
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rica, by way of Carthagena, when 
it overran the continent of the New 
World, and destroyed upwards of 
one hundred thousand Indians, in 
the single province of Quito. This 
account was found, by M. la Conda- 
mine, in an ancient manuscript pre- 
served in the cathedral of that city. 
This author also observes, that in 
the Portuguese settlements, border- 
ing upon the river of the Amazons, 
the small-pox was nearly fatal to 
all the natives. 

Mackenzie, in his voyages through 
the continent of North America, 
gives an affecting account of the 
destruction occasioned among the 
Indians by the small-pox. The fatal 
infection, says he, spread around 
with a baneful rapidity, which no 
flight could escape, and with a fetal 
effect that nothing could resist It 
destroyed, with its pestilential 
breath, whole families and tribes; 
and the horrid scene presented to 
those, who had the melancholy and 
afflicting opportunity of beholding 
it, a combination of the dead, the 
dying, and such as, to avoid the 
horrid fete of their friends around 
them, prepared to disappoint the 
plague of its prey, by terminating 
their own existeiyre. 

In 1767, as we are informed in 
Cook's Voyages, a soldier introdu- 
ced the small-pox, for the first time, 
into Kamtschatka, and twenty thou- 
sand perished from that disease, 
leaving whole villages nearly de- 
solate. 

Crantz, in his history of Green- 
land, says, that the small-pox was 
first introduced into that frozen re- 
gion in 1733, when the mortality of 
this disease was so great, that it al- 
most depopulated the whole country. 

Even so late as the year 1793, 
when the small-pox was conveyed 
to the Isle of France, in the East 
Indies, by' a Dutch ship, five thou- 
sand four hundred perished there 
with the distemper in six weeks. 

From the above statement it is 
evident, that all the wavs through- 
out the whole globe have never de- 
♦royed so many lives as have been 
offby this awful scourge. » 


To lessen in some degree this de- 
struction of the human race, inocu- 
lation was introduced, by which the 
mortality of the disease was obviat- 
ed, in as far as it respected those 
who submitted to the operation. 

But as the benefit of inoculation 
cannot be extended to society, as is 
observed by a popular writer, by 
any other means than by making 
the practice general, while it is con- 
fined to a few, it must prove hurtful 
to the whole. By means of it the 
contagion is spread, and is commu- 
nicated to many, who might other- 
wise have never had the disease. 
Accordingly it i9 found that more die 
of the small-pox now than before 
inoculation was introduced, and this 
important discovery, by which alone 
more lives might be saved than by 
all the other endeavours of the fa- 
culty, is in a great measure lost, by 
its benefits not being extended to 
the whole community. 

Dr. Heberden, in his observations 
on the increase and decrease erf dif- 
ferent diseases, observes, that he 
examined carefully the bills of 
mortality, and comparing the de- 
struction occasioned by the small- 
pox in Great Britain, before and 
since inoculation, reluctantly was 
brought to the melancholy conclu- 
sion, that at the present period the 
proportional increase of deaths 
from this disease was as five to 
four. 

Hence it would appear that inocu- 
lation has done a great injury to so- 
ciety at large, and the difficulty of 
extending it generally , so as to con- 
vert it truly into a public benefit, is 
attended with almost insuperable 
objections : for to make a law that 
inoculation shall be general and pe- 
riodical, appears both arbitrary and 
cruel, where security of life cannot 
be given to all, and is what no go- 
vernment, grounded on the basis of 
general liberty, would venture to 
adopt 

But, through the kindness of Pro- 
vidence, the means of obviating all 
these difficulties and danger! has at * 
length been placed within our 
power, by the invaluable discovery 
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made public by Dr. Jenner, that the 
cow-pox, which has never been 
known to prove fetal, secures the 
constitution from the attacks of 
either the natural or inoculated 
small-pox. 

After a mature consideration of 
the above facts, we would venture 
to ask every person of reflection, 
whether it is justifiable to continue 
to inoculate for the small-pox ? 


For the Literary Magazine . 

•N THE POETRY OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 

THE study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, which has gained consider- 
able ground lately in America, has 
owed this increased popularity al- 
most wholly to mercenary motives. 
Young men seldom learn it with any 
other view than to extend and im- 
prove, by means of it, their connec- 
tions in mercantile business. They 
hope to turn an additional penny, 
by being able to write to a Spanish 
trader, or converse with him in his 
native language. 

There are, however, many per- 
sons, who, though originally incited, 
or principally actuated, by such 
views in attending to that language, 
would be glad to profit by the know- 
ledge of it, in enlarging their litera- 
ry stores. If it enables them to 
amuse their leisure, and to gratify 
their taste, as well as to transact, 
more advantageously, the business 
of their compting-house, they will 
pursue it with much more ardour 
and satisfaction, than they other- 
wise would. 

The Portuguese language is still 
commonly supposed to be still more 
barren of literary entertainment, 
and those who learn it are still more 
unlikely to be actuated by any view, 
except to pecuniary advantage or 
domestic accommodation. And yet 
these languages are by no means so 
destitute of valuable literature, as 
we are apt to imagine. That the 
literature of Spain and Portugal is 


not attended to at present, when the 
stores of German imagination are 
open to us, is not to be wondered at ; 
but it is strange, that the same ne- 
glect should have prevailed in those 
earlier periods, when translations 
were so common, so useful, and so 
honourable. The best Italian poets 
were naturalized in England, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James ; 
at that time, Spain was in the me* 
ridian of its glory, and it might have 
been imagined, that the fame of 
Lope de Vega would have reached 
that island. I believe, however, 
that, except Fanshaw’s version of 
the Lusiad, no poetical translation, 
from either the Spanish or Portu- 
guese, appeared in England, till the 
editor of “The Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry ,” whose taste and genius 
equal his erudition, excited some 
curiosity in the public mind by the 
beautiful ballad 44 Rio verae , Rio 
verde" Mr. Mickle’s Lusiad, and 
Mr. Hayley’s account of the Arau- 
cana soon followed : the former of 
which has, perhaps, exceeded the 
original; and the latter occasioned 
regret in every reader, that the 
sketch has never been filled up. 
Here our acquaintance with Spanish 
and Portuguese poetry has stopped. 
We have, indeed, often heard of 
Lope de Vega, and Hayley has 
mentioned the Ulysses of Gabriel 
Pereira de Castro, and the Malaca 
Conquistada of Francisco de Sa de 
Menezes, as two poems which the 
Portuguese themselves esteem only 
inferior to the Luciad of their great 
Camoens; we have heard their 
names indeed, but with their merit, 
the English reader is utterly unac- 
quainted. 

The prose writers of these coun- 
tries (except the great Cervantes) 
are, for obvious reasons, less valua- 
ble than their poets. Learning has 
never flourished enough in either of 
the kingdoms, to form the taste of 
the inhabitants ; and genius and 
imagination will not atone for the 
want of taste and erudition in a 
prose writer. It would be impro- 
per to pass them over in silence ; 
but a brief notice will be sufficient. 
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Spain and Portugal had reached 
the meridian of their dory, while 
the arts were yet in their infancy. 

Individual genius will be found 
then to have flourished most when 
the community shall have been most 
flourishing : Athens was then most 
glorious when Sophocles and Euri- 
pides succeeded the aged /Eschylus ; 
and Ch id, Horace, and Virgil wrote 
at the time when Augustus sent forth 
his decree, that all the world should 
be taxed. Uniform experience will 
attest the truth of the observation ; 
why this sympathy should exist, I 
know not; but poetical genius is 
certainly a barometer mat rises or 
falls according to the state of the 
political atmosphere. Bascan, and 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and Diego 
de Mendoza fought and conquered 
for their countty, under Charles the 
Fifth ; and their spirits partook of 
the elevation they had assisted her 
to obtain ; and they were followed 
in Portugal by Francisco de Sa de 
Miranda, Antonio Ferreira, and 
Pedro de Andrade Caminha. 

It may, perhaps, raise a smile to 
assert that the poetry of Spain was 
purified and corrected, by introdu- 
cing an Italian taste into the country. 
At this period, however, such a re- 
volution in literature was ejected 
by such means. Marino soon cor- 
rupted the taste of Italy, and Spain 
soon followed the fascinating faults. 
Always fond of the extravagant, 
and mistaking hyperbolism for gran- 
deur, quaintness for wit, and the 
obscure for the sublime, the Spa- 
niards readily fell in with the fa- 
shion of the day ; and the satire of 
Cervantes proved powerless here. 
The decline of the empire quickly 
succeeded, and Lope de Vega lived 
to witness the defeat of that arma- 
da, which, with more extravagance 
and less genius than he usually dis- 
played, he had commanded 44 to, go 
forth and burn the world.” 

Spain has never recovered her- 
self since the ruinous reign of Phi- 
lip the Second. Not content with 
oppressing the Spaniards by the in- 
quisition, he made them the instru- 
ment of oppression abroad ; there 


indeed he foiled; hut though the li- 
berty of Holland was established, 
the glory of Spain was destroyed. 
We may be allowed to regret, that 
liberty and slavery should be so ill 
disposed, that a people, the most 
deserving of freedom, should be de- 
graded under the vilest despotism, 
while the most worthless race in 
Europe are free : the Spanish cha- 
racter is capable of all improve- 
ment ; but to degrade the Dutch, 
would be impossible. 

Affiliated with Spain, by the gen- 
tle ties of a Russian-like adoption, 
Portugal partook of its decline. She 
shook off her chains indeed, but w the 
iron had entered her soul and 
that nation, which once excited the 
wonder, and deserved the admira- 
tion of the world, became contempti- 
ble to the rest of Europe, and terri- 
ble only to its subjects. He who 
entertains liberal sentiments, if he 
be obliged to submit his productions 
to the scrutiny of the inquisition, 
will write with timidity ; and R may 
safely be asserted, that he who 
writes timidly, cannot write well. 
To look for the bold sublimity cf 
genius where men are thus depress- 
ed, were as rational as to chain a 
.race horse, and expect him to win 
the race. 

Thus has the tyranny of supersti- 
tion co-operated with the decline of 
the country, to check the progress of 
literature in Spain and Portugal. 
Vet, during what may be called their 
Augustan age, such was accomplish- 
ed. The applause of Cervantes 
should excite some attention to the 
reductions of the two Leonardos ; 
e who admires the Luciad of Ca- 
moens, may wish to form some ac- 
quaintance with his epistles and son- 
nets ; and he who has read the Vi- 
sions of Quevedo, will readily be- 
lieve, that much genius must exist 
in the six quarto volumes of the 
works of this excellent author. 

Spain has been wonderfully pro- 
lific in poets. In the Parnaso Es- 
panol, is given a list of such only as 
are mentioned by their more cele- 
brated authors ; and this amounts 
to the astonishing number of five 
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•hundred and seventy-ooe, which the 
editor says, is not a third part of 
the* poets with whom the public are 
acquainted. The numbers in Por- 
tugal are strangely disproportion- 


ate; lor father foaoa 
Castro, in his Mappe de Portugal, 
enumerates only sixty-two epic and 
lyric writers, and fifteen comic ones. 
But it is probable, that the greater 
part of the bards, whose names swell 
•the Spanish list, are remembered no 
where eke, when in the Portuguese 
account, common sense may for 
once have checked the vanity so 
characteristic of the nation. 

Mr. Dillon’s Letters on the Ori- 
gin and Progress of Poetry in Spain, 
will give the reader a good general 
viewTof the subject. It did not en- 
ter into this gentleman's plan to en- 
large on the works of any particular 
author, or give specimens to the 
English readers : the few specimens 
that he has printed, are untranslat- 
ed, and selected chiefly to show their 
different metres. 

The subject of Portuguese poetry 
has barely been touched upon by 
Mr. Dillon ; he has only deduced it 
from the Gallician, and mentioned 
a very few of their authors ; this 
field may therefore be looked upon 
as new. 

The Spaniards call their nine 
most favourite authors the nine Spa- 
nish muses : they are Garcilaso de 
la Vega, Don Esteban de Villegas, 
Quevedo, count Bernardino de Re- 
bolledo, Lupercio Leonardo de Ar- 
gensola, and his brother Bartolome, 
Father Luisde Leon, Lope de Vega, 
and don Francisco de Borja y Ara- 
gon, prince of Esquilache : many of 
equal merit are excluded from the 
list, and, perhaps, some of superior . 


For the Literary Magazine . 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN POETRY 
AND PROSE. 

IT is some proof that verse is not 
essential to poetry, that, among the 
numerous definitions given of this 


art by critics, not One distinctly 
marks the boundaries between poe- 
try and prose, or suggests any reason 
for confining the productions of the 
muses w Jthin the enclosure of mea- 
sured lines. 

Aristotle makes the essence of 
poetry consist in imitation: in his 
Poetics, he describes music, danc- 
ing, and poetry, as imitative arts. 
Horace requires his poet to make 
his language a copy of life : 

rtt piccre exemplar vite. 

Vossius defines poetry Jo be the 
art of representing actions in metre: 
Batteaux, calls it the imitation of 
elegant nature ; and Trapp tells us, 
that poetry is the art of imitating or 
illustrating, in numbers, every be- 
ing in nature, and every object of 
the imagination, for the delight and 
improvement of mankind. The 
term imitation is here improperly 
used to express the description of 
objects by arbitrary signs, which 
exhibit no copy of nature ; and fur- 
ther, this definition must evidently 
comprehend all verbal delineations 
of nature, whether in verse or prose. 
A prose comedy is at least as per- 
fect an imitation of nature as a tra- 
gedy in verse ; and a well written 
novel is as accurate a copy of nature 
as an epic poem. 

Some critics have compared their 
definition of poetry to its ends 
though they have been by no means 
agreed, whether that end be prin- 
cipally to instruct or to please. Ra- 
cine, and others, have held, that the 
primary object of poetry is instruc- 
tion ; and that poetry was, of old, 
employed as an auxiliary to religion 
and virtue. A modern critic has, 
on the contrary, taken much pains 
to prove that the first object in poe- 
try is to please, and that this is the 
only kind of literary composition in 
which use is subordinate to plea- 
sure ; and he has hence defined poe- 
tiy to be : w Such a way, or method, 
of treating a subject, as is found 
most pleasing and delightful to us." 
These definitions, it is evident, make 
no difference between poetry and 
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prose, but m the degree of power, 
which the former may be supposed 
to possess above the latter, of con- 
veying instruction, or affording plea- 
sure. Verse can contribute nothing 
to instruction, except as an aid to 
the memory ; for that of conveying 
pleasure it doubtless possesses pecu- 
liar, but no exclusive advantages. 

Johnson tells us that poetry is the 
art of uniting pleasure with truth, by 
calling imagination to the help of 
reason. The true poet enables you 
to feel what you remember to have 
felt before, and to feel it with a great 
increase of sensibility : you recog- 
nize a familiar image, but meet it 
again amplified and expanded, em- 
bellished with beauty, and enlarged 
with majesty. This is an admir- 
able description of the power of fine 
writing, that applies as truly to 
works of fancy and sentiment in 
prose as in verse. 

Those appear to be most in the 
right, who have understood it to be 
the offspring of a vigorous imagina- 
tion and quick sensibility, and have 
called it the language of fancy and 
passion. This was the notion enter- 
tained of poetry by Plato, and fur- 
nished the chief ground for his ex- 
clusion of poets from his republic. 
Cicero was of the same opinion and 
said, that a while all other accom- 
plishments must be acquired by in- 
struction and precept, the poet de- 
rives sufficient resources from him- 
self, from the native vigour of his 
mind, and a certain divine impulse.” 
This notion is adopted by Di 4 . 
Blair. Hence arises the terms poe- 
tic enthusiasm, and poetic inspira- 
tion, and the application of the title 
Vates, both to the poet and the pro- 
phet. Little credit is, indeed, given 
to the modern poet’s invocation of 
the muses ; and we now seldom 
read of Parnassus or of Hippocrene : 
but poets are still considered as men 
inspired by the power of imagina- 
tion, and pouring forth the strong 
language of fancy and feeling. But 
it does not follow that they must 
s]>eak and write in verse. In the rude 
state of nature, before the art of 
*rsification was known, men felt 


strong passions, and expressed them 
strongly. Their language would be 
bold and figurative, vehement and 
abrupt : sometimes, under the im- 
pulse of the gentle and the tender, 
or the gay and joyous passions, it 
would flow in a kind of wild and 
unfettered melody ; for under such 
impressions, melody is natural to 
man. These effusions of passion 
and sentiment would be poetry, but 
they would not assume the regular 
form of verse. So artificial a pro- 
duction must have been the result 
of innumerable efforts, and could not 
reach perfection but in a period of 
great refinement w No one can 
doubt,” says Quintilian, “ that poe- 
try, at first, flowed without art ; and 
that it was reduced to feet after the 
ear had discovered, by freqent ob- 
servation, the regular intervals of 
melodious sounds.” 

If the excellencies of poetry be 
distinctly examined, it wifi be round 
that, except measured harmony, 
none of these are excluded from 
prose. 

Horace and Johnson, and common 
sense, assert, that truth and nature 
are the basis of all literary merit : 
and truth and nature are not the ex- 
clusive property of the versifier. 
The stores of knowledge and senti- 
ment are equally open to the man of 
sense and knowledge, or to die man 
of feeling and fancy, whether he ex- 
presses his thoughts in verse or in 
prose. One capable of conceiving 
a noble, tender, or ingenious sen- 
timent, may be a sublime, pathetic, 
or witty writer, though he should 
not choose to give his thoughts a 
metrical dress. Milton would have 
written a magnificent fable concern- 
ing the loss of Paradise, and Butler 
a witty tale of Hudibras, had they 
only used prose. 

If it belong to poetry to exhibit 
exact and lively pictures of men and 
things ; if it be the province of the 
poet’s office to observe the ob- 
jects best adapted to excite emo- 
tions, and represent them with such 
distinctness and force as to make a 
vivid impression on the reader’s 
fancy ; why may not these effects be 
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produced in prose ? The same ob- 
jects lie before the eye, or imagina- 
tion of the writer ; he has access to 
the same magazine of words ; and 
he has equal scope for theexerciseof 
judgment and taste in the arrange- 
ment of his materials. 

If it be the privilege of the poet 
to give ideal existence to objects, 
and scenes of which no archetype is 
found in nature ; if fiction be the 
hallowed temple of poetry, this cha- 
racter may be ascribed to poetry in 
its foil extent, without confining it 
within the narrow bounds of metre. 
By the aid of memoiy , and the power 
of association, to give birth to ima- 
ginary beings, to transfer the powers 
of one being to another, to people 
any part of the universe with new 
forms, to call up spectres from the 
deep, to bring down divinities from 
heaven, and even to bestow perso- 
nal existence on abstract ideas ; 
these wonders fancy can perform : 
and he who possesses this faculty, 
is a poet, according to the original 
meaning of the term ; for he is, in 
truth, a creator. But this is not the 
exclusive privilege of those who 
have acquired the art of measuring 
out words in regular feet ; and in- 
troducing, at fixed intervals, similar 
sounds. The mechanical task of 
versifying, and the sublime opera- 
tion of poetic invention, are by no 
means conjoined by nature, but ad- 
mit of an easy separation ; fictions 
of the boldest kind, which haye re- 
quired the highest exertion of ge- 
nius, have been written in prose as 
well as in verse. 

The metaphorical language, Ijeing 
more powerful than general terms, 
is best suited to poetry. That ex- 
cited state of mind, which poetry 
supposes, naturally prompts a figu- 
rative style. But the language of 
fancy, sentiment, and passion is not 
peculiar to verse. Whatever is the 
natural and proper expression of 
any thought or feeling in metre or 
rhyme, is its natural and proper 
expression in prose. All beyond 
this is a departure from the true 
principles of taste. An artificial 


diction improper in prose, is equally 
improper m verse. This opinion is 
supported, not only by the general 
sense of propriety, but by those most 
perfect models of fine writing, the 
Greek poets. The language of 
these great masters is always so con- 
sonant to nature, that, thrown out of 
rhythm, it would become the proper 
expression of the same sentiment in 
prose. If modem poetry will not 
bear the same test, it is because the 
taste of the moderns has been refin- 
ed to fastidiousness, which leads 
them to prefer the meretricious or- 
naments of art, to the genuine sim- 
plicity of nature. 

In order to prove that verse is not 
essential to poetry, examples should 
be quoted of writings in prose, 
which possess all the properties of 
genuine poetry, except its numbers; 
it would be easy to point out many 
passages sublimely poetical in the 
prose parts of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures ; to refer to many dialogues of 
Plato, replete with elevated concep- 
tions and poetical diction ; to call to 
the reader’s recollection Xeno- 
phon’s Choice of Hercules, the Ta- 
ble of Cebes, the Metamorphosis 
of Apuleius, with his beautiful Fa- 
ble of Cupid and Psyche ; many of 
the productions of Lucian’s sportive 
fancy, and satirical humour, and 
Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, with 
many passages truly poetical from 
his orations and philosophical writ- 
ings, as well as from the works of 
ancient historians, moralists, and 
critics : nor would it be less easy, 
among the modems, to produce a 
long list of poetical historians, fabu- 
lists, and novelists; to refer to the 
writings of Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
Sterne ; to lay open the rich poetic 
stores of the English Ossian ; to re- 
cal the amusement, which every 
youthful fancy has received from 
the wonderful tales of the Arabian 
Nights ; to mention the elegant fic- 
tions lately produced by the fertile 
genius of Wieiand,and by other Ger- 
man writers ; and lastly, to dwell 
upon the numberless beauties of Fe- 
nelon’s Telemachus, a work which 
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possesses every property of the epic, 
except versification. 

Horace gives the honourable ap- 
pellation of poet, not to the mere 
versifier, but to the man who pos- 
sesses the divine inspiration of ge- 
nius, and can command a suitable 
grandeur of expression : 

Ingemtm cut tit, cnimeatdimnior , atqueo* 
Magna tonaturum , det nomine* kujut 
hmartwu 

He gives, as an example a passage 
from Mnruu*) in which, when the 
verse is broken up, that is, when 
the passage becomes prose, the 
reader still finds disjccti membra 
poet€ f the limbs of the disjointed 
poet 

This is not a mere verbal dispute. 
Its object is to detect an important 
mistake in the vise of words* In 
confining the name of poet to the 
composer of verses, the honours of 
poetry have been confined to this 
class of writers ; and few are aware 
that all the essential and valuable 
powers of the poet may be found in 
one, who does not understand, or is 
not willing to submit to the mental 
fatigue of practising, the art of 
versification. It is not my design 
to undervalue this art Though it 
may not, in these degenerate times, 
be able to perform all the wonders 
of Orpheus’s lyre, it can still add an 
irresistible charm to the productions 
of fancy. Verse is certainly the 
fairest dress of poetry ; and when 
true genius and correct taste employ 
it to embellish their productions, the 
finished piece is deservedly placed in 
the first class of human productions. 
But, let not the honour due to that 
divine enchantress, Poesy, whose 
sublime conceptions fill the fancy, 
and delight the heart, be bestowed 
upon the hand-maid, whose humble 
office consists alone in melodious ar- 
rangement The mechanical hand, 
that prepares and mixes the pain- 
ter’s colours, would thus be allowed 
to steal away the praise from the 
inventive genius which produced 
and executed the design. Nor let 
hose, whose works are dictated by 


a prompt inventiqn, a gtariugfuiey? 
and a feeling heart, and chastised 
by a sound judgment; and correct 
taste, be refused an honourable sta- 
tion among poets, merely because 
their works are not cast in the mould 
of verse. Let the exclusive homage 
which has hitherto been paid to the 
first class of poets be dismissed with 
other superstitions ; and let the me- 
rit of every performance be justly 
measured, not by the trivial circum- 
stance of having been written in 
prose or verse, but by the share of 
judgment, genius, and taste which 
it manifeks. 

It then appears, that the terms 
poetry and prose are not adverse to 
each other. Verse is the contrary 
of prose ; and because poetry speaks 
the language of fancy, passion, and 
sentiment, and philosophy speaks 
the language of reason, these two 
terms should be considered as con- 
traries, and writing should be divid- 
ed, not into poetry and prose, but 
into poetry and philosophy* 


For the literary Magazine . 

CANINE VIRTUES. 

THE dog has always excited the 
admiration and respect of mankind, 
not merely from their sagacity, but 
from their moral qualities. There 
are very few men who possess some 
of the moral qualities in a degree 
equal to many dogs. In the scale, 
therefore, of moral, that is, of real 
merit, the dog is frequently superior 
to human kind. 

In the character of dogs, there 
is nothing that strikes me more odd- 
ly, than that the object of their at- 
tachment should be a being so totally 
unlike themselves as man, and in 
their affection for whom there is 
nothing animal or sensual. A com- 
munity of feelings and pursuits is 
the usual source of attachment be- 
tween most animals ; but not so with 
dogs, whose attachment to creatures 
of their own species, whether found- 
ed on the relation of sex or other- 
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wise, is infinitely less constant and 
intense, than their regard for nTan. 
When I behold the rapture, the 
transport which is manifested by 
dogs, at the sight of their masters, 
after an unusual separation, I feel 
emotions of veneration for the ani- 
mal, which are rarely justified by 
the conduct of one human being to- 
wards another. But even in cases 
of attachment of man to man, equal 
to that of dog to man, the latter is 
the more remarkable, and, if I may 
say so, meritorious, inasmuch as the 
affection of the dog is more disin- 
terested and gratuitous. 

An exception must, indeed,' be 
admitted to the truth of this obser- 
vation, in the case of sportsmen and 
their dogs. There, there is no such 
dissimilarity of tastes and feelings, 
between the man and his faithful 
companion ; in fact, they both par- 
take of the same passions and tastes : 
the only difference between them 
being that one pursues his object 
upon two legs, and the other upon 
four. 

The most striking instances of the 
moral and intellectual merit of dogs 
I have lately met with, are the Al- 
lowing : 

A gentleman, who used to spend 
the winter months in the capital of 
North Britain, having gone with his 
family to pass the summer at his 
country seat, left the care of his town 
residence, together with a favourite 
house dog, to some servants, who 
were placed at board wages. The 
dog soon found board wages very 
short allowance ; and to make up 
the deficiency, he had recourse to 
the kitchen of a friend of his mas- 
ter’s, which in better days he had 
occasionally visited. By a hearty 
meal, which he received here daily, 
he was enabled to keep himself in 
good condition, till the return of his 
master’s family to town on the ap- 
proach of winter. Though now res- 
tored to the enjoyment of plenty at 
home, and standing in no need of 
foreign liberality, he did not forget 
that hospitable kitchen where he 
had found a resource in his adver- 
sity. A few days after, happening 
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to saunter about the streets, he fell 
in with a duck, which, as he found 
it in no private pond, he probably 
concluded to be no private property. 
He snatched up the duck in his teeth, 
carried it to the kitchen where he 
had been so hospitably fed, laid it at 
the cook’s feet, with many polite 
movements of his tail, and then 
scampered off with much seeming 
complacency at having given this 
testimony of his grateful sense of 
favours. 

The following anecdote is an in- 
stance of that sagacity and attach- 
ment which so justly contribute to 
make the dog our favourite. 

Those valleys, or glens, as they 
are called by the natives, . which 
intersect the Grampian mountains, 
are chiefly inhabited by shepherds. 
The pastures, over which each flock 
is permitted to range, extend many 
miles in every direction. The shep- 
herd never has a view of his whole 
flock at once, except when they arc 
collected for the purpose of sale or 
shearing. His occupation is to make 
daily excursions to the different ex- 
tremities of his pastures in succes- 
sion, and to turn back, by means 
of his dog, any stragglers that may 
be approaching the boundaries of his 
neighbours. In one of these excur- 
sions, a shepherd happened to carry 
along with him one of his children, 
an infant about three years old. This 
is an usual practice among the High- 
landers, who accustom their chil- 
dren from the earliest infancy to 
endure the rigours of the climate. 
After traversing his pastures for 
some time, attended by his dog, the 
shepherd found himself under the 
necessity of ascending a summit at 
some distance, to have a more ex- 
tensive view of his range. As the 
ascent was too fatiguing for the 
child, he left him on a small plain at 
the bottom, with strict injunctions 
not to stir from it till his return. 
Scarcely, however, had he gained 
the summit, when the horizon was 
suddenly darkened by one of those 
impenetrable mists, which frequent- 
ly descend so rapidly amidst these 
mountains as, in the space of a few 
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minutes, almost to turn day to night. 
The anxious father instantly hasten- 
ed back to find his child : but, owing 
to the unusual darkness and his own 
trepidation, he unfortunately missed 
his way in the descent. After a 
fruitless research of many hours 
amongst the dangerous morasses and 
cataracts, with which these moun- 
tains abound, he was at length over- 
taken by night. Still wandering on 
without knowing whither, he at 
length came to the vei*ge of the 
mist ) and by the light of the moon, 
discovered that he had reached the 
bottom of his valley, and was now 
within a short distance of his cottage. 
To renew the search that night, 
was equally fruitless and dangerous. 
He was therefore obliged to return 
to his cottage, having lost both his 
child and his dog, who had attend- 
ed him faithfully for years. Next 
morning by day -break, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a band of his neigh- 
bours, set out in search of his child ; 
but, after a day spent in fruitless 
fatigue, he was at last compelled by 
the approach of night to descend 
from the mountain. On returning 
to his cottage, he found that the dog, 
which he had lost the day before, 
had been home, and on receiving a 
piece of cake had instantly gone off 
again. For several successive days 
the shepherd renewed the search 
for his child, and still on returning 
home at evening disappointed to his 
cottage, he found that the dog had 
been home, and, on receiving his 
usual allowance of cake, had in- 
stantly disappeared. Struck with 
this singular circumstance, he re- 
mained at home one day ; and when 
the dog as usual departed with his 
icce of cake, he resolved to follow 
im, and find out the cause of his 
strange procedure. The dog led 
the way to a cataract, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shep- 
herd had left his child. The banks 
of the cataract, almost joined at the 
top, yet separated by an abyss of 
immense depth, presented that ap- 
pearance which so often astonishes 
and appals the travellers that fre- 
nuent the Grampian mountains; 


and indicates that these stupendous 
chasms were not the silent work of 
time, but the sudden effect of some 
violent convulsion of the earth„ 
Down one of these rugged and al- 
most perpendicular descents, the dog 
began, without hesitation, to make 
his way, and at last disappeared in- 
to a cave, the mouth of which was 
almost upon a level with the torrent. 
The shepherd with difficulty follow- 
ed ; but, on entering the cave, what 
were his emotions, when he beheld 
his infant eating with much satisfac- 
tion the cake which the dog had 
just brought him, while the faithful 
animal stood by, eyeing his young 
charge with the utmost complacence: 
From the situation in which the 
child was found, it appears that he 
had wandered to the brink of the 
precipice, and then either fallen or 
scrambled down till he reached the 
cave ; which the dread of the tor- 
rent had afterwards prevented him 
from quitting. The dog, by means 
of his scent, had traced him to the 
spot ; and afterwards prevented him 
from starving, by giving up to him 
his own daily allowance. He ap- 
ears never to have quitted the child 
y night or day, except when it was 
necessary to go for its food ; and 
then he was always seen running at 
full speed to and from the cottage. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ON HUMAN MISERY. 

Many and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame ; 

More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse, and shame ! 

And man, whose heaven*erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

BURNS. 

TO descant on the miseries of 
man is, and always has been, so fa- 
vourite a subject, that it seems long 
since exhausted. The hypochon- 
driac, whose unhappy temper (des- 
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troying every slender joy which life 
affords) has long since put him out 
of humour with life, with bitterness 
of soul experiences that w the hu- 
man race are sons of sorrow lx>rn 
and the gloomy cynical philosopher, 
as well as the best and most impar- 
tial men, have to acknowledge the 
same. 

But how often has it been re- 
marked, and, alas ! how truly, that 
unhappy mortals, by their own im- 
prudences, bring upon themselves 
the most acute miseries. “ Re- 
morse, regret, and shame*’ are, by 
one single act, committed without 
reflection, showered upon them : by 
one single act, the best often lay the 
foundation for becoming the worst 
of men. This commencement of the 
most unbounded depravity often is 
begun, not from a disposition natu- 
rally bad and prone to wickedness, 
but perhaps from one impetuous 
passion alone, which, ruling supe- 
rior to all others, urges the unhappy 
person whom it controuls to fall in- 
to some venial error, which in the 
eyes of mankind appears the great- 
est crime. Unacquainted with the 
circumstances attaching to, and 
having heard nothing in extenuation 
of it, the worst conclusions are 
formed, and he who committed it 
finds himself shunned by his friends, 
and Almost an outcast from society. 

When the world views the cha- 
racter of a man as bad, he soon be- 
comes indifferent to it himself, and 
he who was calculated to adorn so- 
ciety, to become a benefactor of 
mankind, and an honour to human 
nature, Sinks gradually to infamy — 
Perhaps I am colouring the picture 
too high ; it may be said, that no 
person who possessed those innate 
good qualities, in so high a degree, 
could ever be guilty of any act 
which could thus degrade him ; but 
observation will, 1 fear, too fatally 
confirm the truth of the assertion. 
For 

Who stumbles, falls, who falls, finds 
none to save him. 

LEWIS* ALFHONSO. 


* 6 * 

But suppose a man’s friends are 
disposed to view his first false step 
in the fairest light, and attribute it 
to impetuous passions, if he is a per- 
son of feeling, he will place it in the 
worst. It destroys the confidence 
with which he should approach so- 
ciety; he reflects that his character 
is not without a blemish, and he 
knows not how far the world may 
extend their prejudices. The igno- 
rant and unfeeling will often re- 
proach him with it, if not openly, 
with sarcastic hints and unmanly 
insinuations. Thus disagreeably si- 
tuated, he flies society, and solitude 
is by no means calculated to tran- 
quillize his mind. Time, it is said, 
wears away every evil impression 
respecting the man whose subse- 
quent good conduct has atoned for 
his former errors ; but he remem- 
bers them himself, and will often 
find the world remembers them 
also. The reader will, I hope, ex- 
cuse me for giving the ’following 
hacknied, though elegant and ap- 
propriate quotation : 

There is a lust in man no charm can 
tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour's 
shame : 

On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly r 
While virtuous actions are but bom and 
die. 

Though it is thus difficult, if not 
impossible, to retrieve a lost cha- 
racter, it will require a considerable 
time to destroy one firmly establish- 
ed by the good conduct of a long 
life. An instance of this kind I my- 
self have witnessed. Mr. — had 
by great industry and equitable deal- 
ings obtained the reputation of a 
strictly honest man, whose princi- 
ples were sound, and in whom the 
greatest confidence could be placed. 
When fast progressing to old age, 
he became, by small and almost im- 
perceptible degrees, embarrassed 
in his circumstances, and, to extri- 
cate himself, contracted a habit of 
borrowing sums of money from his 
friends, who without scruple lent it, 
relying on his firmly established 
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character. His difficulties increas- 
ing, rendered him at last unable to 
repay ; but he still continued to bor- 
row, and it was only in the lapse of 
a great length of time that his re- 
putation became so tarnished a3 to 
enable him no longer to obtain cre- 
dit. A gentleman who knew him, 
(a foreigner) and one not yet well 
known, who had long viewed this 
custom of Mr. , easily predic- 

ted where it would end. One day, 
in conversation, he gave him, as a 
striking instance, of the advantages 
of a well established reputation.... 
“ Though,” says he, w his conduct is 
now by no means honest, his former 
good name has created so great a 
respect for him, with his friends, 
that they cannot yet refuse him as- 
sistance, though their ever being 
repaid appears far from probable. 
Were I to act as he has done, I 
should be ruined at once ; but his 
credit is such, that time only can 
wear it away.” Time at length did 
so, and the small remainder of his life 
was spent in poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

*Tls thus man adds to the many 
evils he has to endure, in the com- 
mon course of things, with the most 
prudent, good, and circumspect. So 
grievous are human miseries, that 
most who have gone the round of 
life, and arrived at old age, will ac- 
knowledge they have received so 
little pleasure on their journey, that 
they would not wish to live over 
their lives, were the different scenes 
of it to be exactly similar to what 
they had before been. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is apparent Their 
days of happiness have been so few, 
and their days of misery so many, 
their imprudences so many, and 
their better deeds so few, that they 
look back disgusted and disappoint- 
ed. That such should be our lot, 
affords the most giddy heedless mor- 
tal, in those moments of reflection, 
which all have at tiipes, a most me- 
lancholy picture to dwell on. If any 
thing is calculated to excite sublime 
thoughts in the soul, wean it from 
arth, and wing its flight to heaven, 


it is the contemplation of the mise- 
ries of human life. 

FLORIAH* 


For the Literary Magazine. 
ADVERSARIA. 

NO. III. 

HOMER. 

A DUTCH critic has attempted 
to demonstrate, that in the Iliad are 
shadowed out the siege and destruc- 
tion of Jericho, and the other cities 
of Canaan, by Joshua : and another 
has had the confidence to affirm, 
that Homer wrote by divine inspi- 
ration, and that the Iliad is a pro- 
phetical destruction of Jerusalem, of 
our Saviour’s life and sufferings, and 
of the state of the Christian religion, 
from its foundation to the time of 
the restoration. Vide Jac. Hu goo is 
vera hist. Rom. cap. 14, and Mer- 
rick’s Dissertation. 


YOUNG. 

As a work of genius, Young’s 
u Night Thoughts” is entitled to no 
small degree of admiration ; and 
many of its striking sentences, con- 
cerning the abuse of time, the vanity 
of frivolous pursuits, the uncertainty 
of human enjoyments, and the no- 
thingness of temporal existence com- 
pared to eternal, are well worthy of 
being impressed upon the memory. 
No writer, perhaps, ever surpassed 
Young in the strength and brilliancy 
which he imparts to those senti- 
ments, which are fundamental to 
his design. He presents them in 
every possible shape, enforces them 
by every imaginable argument ; 
sometimes compresses them into a 
maxim, sometimes expands them 
into a sentence of rhetoric; sets 
them off by contrast, and illustrates 
them by similitude. The work 
abounds with instances of antithesis ; 
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they often occupy several successive 
lines ; and while some strike with 
the force of lightning* others idly 
gleam like a meteor. It is the same 
with his other figures: some are 
almost unrivalled in sublimity ; 
man y are to be admired for their 
novelty and ingenuity ; many are 
amusing only by their extravagance. 
It was the author’s aim to say every 
thing wittily ; no wonder, therefore, 
that he has often strayed into the 
paths of false wit It is one of his 
characteristics to run a thought 
quite out of breath, so that what was 
striking at the commencement, is 
rendered flat and tiresome by ampli- 
fication. Indeed, without this talent 
of amplifying, he could never have 
produced a work of the length of 
the Night Thoughts, from so small 
a stock of fundamental ideas. See 
Dr. Aikin’s Letters. 

His Satires are getting out of date; 
vet they are full of strong distiches. 
We cannot but regret that he did 
not direct his attention to the com- 
position of epigrams. He wrote but 
oUe^ and that against Voltaire. The 
following couplets are selected from 
his Satires : 

PEDANTRY. 

To patch-work leam’d quotations are 
allied : 

Both strive to make our poverty our 
pride. 


He aeU»....the terms are brought him by 
the clerk ; 

Lorenzo signs the bargain.. ..with hit 
mark. 


In an ancient volume, entitled, 
u A Short Memorial and Chronicle 
of Things Past, concerning my Fa- 
ther, Myself, my Wives, and Chil- 
dren, ” may be found some rules for 
the preservation of health, which 
mav he of use to others besides their 
author. 

“ Late supping I forbear; 

Wine and women ! forswear ; 

My neck and feet I keep from cold; 

No marvel then tho’ I be old; 

I am a willow, not an oak ; 

I chide, but never hurt with stroke. 

<c This was the answer of my 
godfather, William Paulett, knight, 
lord St John, earl of Wiltshire, mar- 
quis of Winchester, lord high trea- 
surer of England, being demanded 
by an inward friend how he had 
lived in the times of king Edward 
the 4th, king Richard the 3d, king 
Henry the 7th, king Henry the 8th, 
king Edward the 6th, queen Mary* 
and queen Elizabeth, in all times of 
his life increasing in greatness of 
honour and preferment He died 
10th of March, 1572, at the age of 
ninety-seven, and saw 107 persons 
descended from him.” 


NOBILITY. 

Men should press forward in Fame’s 
glorious race ; 

Nobles look backward, and so lose the 
race. 

BUILDING. 

The man, who builds, and wants where- 
with to pay, 

Provides a home, from which to run 
away. 

BOOK-HUNTING. 

On buying books Lorenzo long was 
bent, 

But finds, at length, it has reduc’d his 
rent; 


Christopher, or, as he was fami- 
liarly styled, Kit, Smart, possessed 
great wit and sprightliness in con- 
versation, which would readily flow 
into extemporary verses. The follow- 
ing spondaic, on the three university 
bedels, who all happened to be fat 
men, is an expressive effusion of this 
kind : 

Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina bedel- 
lorum. 

Three bedels sound, with paunches fat 
and round: 

and is equal to Joshua Barnes’ ver- 
sion of 
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Three blue beans in one blue bladder. 
Tfi IV £*«/U»< £(/«>•# vi xvstft 

Xjumnq f. 


SUBLIME OBJECTS. 

The largest and most beautiful of 
all the v productions of the earth is a 
tree. The trees that conduce to the 
sublime in scenery are the oak, the 
ash, the elm, and the beech. How 
beautiful an object is here described: 

■ ■ — ■■■■ A huge oak, dry and dead. 
Still cull’d with relics of its trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven its aged hoary head. 


ROPALIC VERSES. 

Dr. Browne, from whom some 
critics have imagined Dr. Johnson 
derived some of the peculiarities of 
his style, in his 44 Cymbals of the 
Hebrews,” speaks of ropalic or gra- 
dual verses: that is, of verses in 
which every word of a line contains 
one syllable more than the preceding. 
The following specimen is derived 
from a 44 learned language.” I have 
not been able to meet with an exam- 
ple of this species of verse, in our 
own tongue; indeed, I should be 
ashamed if 1 had been very industri- 
ous in the research : 

O Deiis, aetemse stationis conciliator. 

AUSONIUS. 


gibbon's style. 

Gibbon’s is the style of a mind 
% more anxious to dazzle than to en- 
lighten ; which substitutes harshness 
and inversion for energy 7 ; peri- 
phrastic obscurity for varied ele- 
gance ; and which thinks itself pro- 
found, when its meaning perplexes 
or escapes the reader, from the im- 
perfection or obscurity of the ex- 
pression. But it is also the style of 
a mind habituated to reflection ; 
comprehensive, and often original, 
in Us views ; of an imagination lux- 


urious, not, perhaps, so much from 
nature as from care and cultivation ; 
and it exhibits a command of that 
language, which is completely un- 
manageable in the hands of one who 
has not been so richly gifted by na- 
ture, nor so carefully exercised in 
study. The defects of Mr. Gibbon’a 
style are easily copied, and the copy 
generally surpasses the original. 


LAWYERS. 

A proclamation was issued in the 
twentieth year of James the first, in 
which the voters for members of 
parliament are directed 44 not to 
choose curious and wrangling law- 
yers, who seeke reputation by stir- 
ring needless questions.” A more 
favourable disposition towards the 
professors of this t4 honourable sci- 
ence,” appears to have been enter- 
tained by Aleyn, in his History, 
printed in London, 1638. 

—A prating lawyer (one of those 
which cloud 

That honour’d science) did their con- 
duct take ; 

He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous 
crowd 

Thought it had been all gospel that he 
spake. 

At length these fools that common error 
saw, 

A lawyer on their side, but not the law. 


EMPLOYMENT OF BEAUX. 

In a lively epigram, Swift has de- 
lineated the 44 maimers of modern 
young men.” I feel humbled at re- 
flecting how little our young men 
have progressed in the noble science 
of killing time. The following pos- 
sesses as much truth now, as it did 
in the time of queen Anne. 

Gaming, talking, swearing, drinking, 
Hunting, shooting, never thinking; 
Chattering nonsense all day long; 
Humming half an opera song; 

Chusing baubles, rings, and jewels, 

W riting verses, fighting duels ; 

Mincing words in conversation, 
Ridiculing all the nation ; 
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Admiring their own pretty faces, 
As if possess’d of all the graces ; 
And tho* no bigger than a rat, 
Peeping under each girl’s hat. 


LITERARY RESEMBLANCE. 

Prior, in the dedication of his 
poems, says of the style of the great 
duke of Dorset, w every one of his 
pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsi- 
cally and solidly valuable ; such as, 
wrought or beaten thinner, would 
shine through a whole book of any 
other author.** The resemblance is 
so strong, that we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe the honour of the idea to 
Roscommon : 

The sterling bullion of one English line. 
Drawn to French wire, would thro* 
whole volumes shine. 

The whole of the dedication, how- 
ever, is elegantly written ; and 
though it may appear, at first, great 
flattery, yet, when we consider that 
the praise is bestowed on his dead 
patron, and that patron the duke of 
Dorset, whose character is so justly 
famous, we can no longer think it 
flattery, but truth and gratitude. 


ANCIENT TRAGEDY. 

In the infancy of the tragic art in 
England, the bowl and the dagger 
were considered as instruments of a 
sublime pathos, and the u die all” 
and u die nobly,** of the exquisite 
and affecting tragedy of Fielding, 
were frequently realized in popular 
dramas. Thomas Goff, who wrote 
several tragedies, in the reign of 
James I, concludes the first part of 
his Sblinus, emperor of the 
Turks, with the pleasing intelli- 
gence of a second, in these lines : 

If this part, gentles ! do like you well, 
The second part shall greater mur- 
thers tell. 

The following specimens are re- 
markable. The king, in the play, 
exclaims, 


By all the ancient gods of Rome and 
Greece, 

I love my daughter better than my 

niece : 

If any one should ask the reason why, 
I’d tell them....Nature makes the stron- 
ger tye. 

Call up my guards....call them up every 
one, 

If you don’t call all, you’d as good call 
none. 


EPIGRAM ON A POET*S WAIST- 
COAT. 

The following parody is irresist- 
ably ludicrous. The original, I pre- 
sume, is familiar to every one. It 
was written by Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge, u on meeting an author very 
shabbily dressed, in an old velvet 
waistcoat, on which he had sewed 
embroidery of a later date. 

Three waistcoats in three distant ages 
bom, 

The bard with faded lustre did adorn i 
The first in velvet’s figur’d pride sur- 
pass’d ; 

The next in ’broidery ; in both the last. 
His purse and fancy could no further go. 
To make a third he join’d the other two. 


AN OLD MAID. 

The following parody was repeat- 
ed by an impudent wit of my ac- 
quaintance, as we passed the door 
of a respectable lady of the holy sis- 
terhood: 

Noting her flippancy, to myself 1 said. 
An if a man did wish to hear a tale, 
Secrets of families, or affairs of state. 
Here lived an oily tongue could tell it 
him. 


BURNS. 

Bums passed his early youth in 
all the severities of day-labour, on 
the banks of the Ayr, which is im- 
mortalized in his song, and which, 
to use the words of Addison, 
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la die sweet description ma r m o ts atifl. 

Yet m this most cheerless of human 
conditions, the buds of genius ex- 
panded ; nor was the current of bis 
mind obstructed by want of the 
means of education, or his fancy 
chilled by a most narrow and cir- 
cumscribed poverty. In the inter- 
vals of labour he found a solace in 
his muse, who, in strains sweet as 
those which Smollet breathed over 
his native Leven, had already sung 
the beauties of the Ayr, and the 
nymphs which dwell upon its banks. 
Bums was a man of an ardent sen- 
sibility, which was swelled to an 
overflowing height by the books first 
put into his hands. His whole 9 oul 
was absorbed in tenderness for the 
other sex ; his heart was touchwood 
itself, catching flame from the slight- 
est spark, and blazing in a moment. 
He describes his agitations in the 
language of a poet, and seems, like 
the shepherd of Virgil, to have found 
Love to be an inhabitant of the 
rocks. 

Bums appears to most advantage 
in his pastoral style. His poetry is 
every where marked with the cha- 
racter of his birth and original sta- 
tion in life. His versification, no 
less than his thoughts, is sometimes 
rude even to coarseness ; and what- 
ever of harmony may be found in his 
poems, is rather of natural talent, 
than the effect of art or imitation of 
superior models. As au example of 
this, the following lines may be pro- 
duced, which are as sweet and wild 
as they are rude : 

Whytes owre a linn the buraie plays. 

As thro* the glen it whimpPt ; 
Whvles round a rocky scar it strays, 

Whytes in a well it dimpl’t ; 

Whytes glitter’d to the nightly rays, . 

Wi' bickering, dancing dazzle; 
Whytes cookit underneath the braes, 

Beneath the spreading hazle, 

Unseen that night. 

With a taste which is not the least 
circumstance of wonder in his life, 
he not only avoids the coarser part 


of the phraseology of his country, 
and selects the better, but attains to 
an elegance of the English language, 
which can be rivalled by few of our 
modem poets. Of this his u Lass 
of BaUochmyle” is a brilliant exam- 
ple. Some of the stanzas of this 
iece are of such exquisite beauty, 
aving every image of pastoral life, 
and every thought expressed with 
equal force and delicacy, the scenery 
interesting, the sentiments touching, 
and the language correctly pure, 
that 1 cannot forbear selecting some 
part of it. 

Twas e’en, the dewy fields were gr ee n. 
On every blade the pearlies hang ; 
The zephyr wanton’d round the bean. 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang : 
In ev’ry glade the mavis sang, 

AU nature listening seem’d the while. 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 
Amang the braes o’ BaUochmyle. 

Upon this stanza there can be but 
one opinion. With a force stronger 
than all the rules of criticism, it 
makes its appeal to the heart ; and 
to judge of its excellence, the reader 
has only to consider its effect upoa 
himself 

It is an observation of painters, 
that perfect solitude is a quality so 
contrary to the true beauty of land- 
scape, that no scene can be pleasing, 
however rich in other imagery, un- 
less adorned by something of ani- 
mate nature. This rule did not 
escape the taste and leamiug of 
Milton : in his similes, all of which 
are celebrated for their excellence 
in what may be called the pictur- 
esque of poetry, he never violates 
this rule of avoiding still life. What 
Milton was taught by learning, Burns 
possessed from natural taste. 

With careless step I onward stray’d. 
My heart rejoic’d in nature’s joy, 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair 1 chanc’d to spy. 

Her look was like the morning’s eye. 
Her air like nature’s vernal smile. 
The lily’s hue and rose’s dye 
Bespoke the lass o' BaUochmyle. 
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It may be remarked, that all the forms. The common notion is, that 
poems of Bums contain, for die roost whatever good effect such establish- 
part, such incidents for their sub- ments have, upon the riches and 
jects, as were either, at least, natu- prosperity of those, for whose profit 
ral, or exact representations of the they are conducted, or of the nation 
scenes in which he lived, and the collectively, yet they are productive 
occurrences with which he himself of vice and misery to those who per- 
had met He has nothing of that form the labour. I shall not pre- 
extravagance, which we may justly sume to decide whether this be ge- 
call the chivalry qf poets ; he never nerally the case or not ; but certainly 
labours to celebrate a Chloe or a there are many examples of manu- 
Phyllis, beings that exist but in the facturers, who conduct business on 
imagination of the poet ; he never a vast scale, in a manner bv no 
talks of darts and flames, or any of means injurious to the health or 
the classical artillery of love. Whe- morals of those whom they employ, 
ther from ignorance or contempt, The following particulars, in the 
he seems to know nothing of Hymen, management of a great cotton ma- 
Cupid, and all the dramatis personae nufactory, in Scotland, belonging to 
of die modem songsters. His scene Mr. Dale, will serve as a coofirma- 
of action is neither the “ velvet tioh of my last remark, 
green of Idalia,” “ the empurpled 

margin of Helicon," or “ the clouded The spinning room, and all the 
summit of Parnassus;” his lovers other rooms, are of the whole 
never converse but by the u bum extent of the building, without any 
side;" they never wander but subdivision, and are from one hun- 
th rough “ corn riggsf nor make dred and twenty to one hundred and 
their mutual confessions but on die fifty feet long ; from twenty-six to 
u braes of Ballochmyle/’the Tweed, thirty feet wide, and all of them in 
or Yarrow. His laddies have no- height ten feet from floor to floor, or 
thing of the love-sick swains of Ar- nine feet clear of the beams, 
cadia, but their harmony. In a The spinning rooms contain each 
word, his language is still that of about two thousand spindles, 
the plough-tail, though his notes, Vendlation is greatly promoted 
like those of the wild lark, which by the rapid motion of many parts 
might hover over him, whilst em- of the machinery; fresh air is in- 
ployed in his original station, have troduced by regularly opening the 
that sweetness and melody, that windows at top, on both sides of the 

house. To increase the circulation 
Heav*ii, well pleas’d, might stoop to of this still more, air-holes, six in- 

ches square, on a level with the 
cento. floor, are opened below every other 
window, through the walls, at the 
distance of fourteen feet from each 
other ; but these are only of advan- 
For the Literary Magazine. tage in summer, as the cold in win- 
ter precludes the use of them. The 
a cotton M anuf actor v. means of purification in use are, 

washing the walls and ceilings of 
To the Editor , &c. the rooms, at least once a year, 

with new slacked lime, weekly 
THE vast portion of the British washings of the floors and machi- 
population which are employed in nery, with scalding water, and fre- 
roanufactures, makes the situation quent and constant brush in gs of the 
and management of such establish- walls, ceiling, and floor, 
ments objects of considerable curio- The greatest number of persons 
sity to those who delight in contera- in any one room is seventy-five, in 
plating human nature in its various some there are only fifty. 
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The hours of labour are eleven 
and a half each day, viz. from six 
o’clock in the morning, to seven 
o’clock at night, with half an hour 
of intermission, at nine o’clock, for 
breakfast, and a whole hour, at two, 
for dinner. 

Seven is the hour of supper ; in 
half an hour after, at most, and as 
much sooner as possible, the teach- 
ing commences, and continues till 
nine o’clock. The schools at pre- 
sent are attended by five hundred 
and seven scholars, in instructing 
whom sixteen teachers are employ- 
ed, thirteen in teaching to read, two 
to write, and one to figure, besides a 
person who teaches sewing, and 
another who ^occasionally teaches 
church-music. The mode of teach- 
ing is as follows : the course is di- 
vided into eight classes, according 
to the progress of the scholars : to 
each of these classes one or more 
teachers are assigned as the num- 
bers in that stage of advancement 
may require. To the teachers is 
specified, in writing, how far they 
are respectively to carry forward 
their scholars ; which so soon as 
they have accomplished, the scho- 
lars are transferred to the next 
higher class, and the teacher re- 
ceives a small premium for every 
one so qualified. 

In the first, or latter crass, there 
are sixty-five scholars ; in the se- 
cond, eighty -two ; in the third, se- 
venty-six ; in the fourth, sixty-five ; 
in the fifth, forty-four ; in the sixth, 
forty-four ; in the seventh, fifty-one ; 
and in the eighth, eighty. The 
eighth, or highest class, are all good 
readers, and employ the half of their 
time each night in writing. Such 
as stand in no further need of in- 
instructions in reading, of whom 
there are about twelve boys and 
twelve girls, employ the remainder 
of their time after writing, in learn- 
ing arithmetic and sewing, except 
joa occasional nights appointed for 
revising their reading. 

In their respective classes, the 
teachers promote emulation in the 
usual way, by making the top of the 


class the post of honour ; which is 
still farther kept up by the distri- 
bution of small rewards every half 
year to such as, from an account 
taken once a fortnight, appear to 
have been most frequently upper- 
most. On Sundays, that part of the 
children who cannot go to church, 
from want of accommodation, are 
kept busy at school ; and in the 
evenings, after public worship, the 
usual teachers spend regularly three 
hours in giving religious instruction, 
by causing the scriptures to be read, 
catechising, See*. Besides these 
night schools, there are two day 
schools, for children too young for 
work, which, as well as the night 
ones (excepting the providing their 
own books), are entirely free of ex- 
pence to the scholars. 

The time of hiring differs with 
the different descriptions of chil- 
dren. Those who agree for a sti- 
pulated weekly wage, and who ge- 
nerally are such as live with their 
parents, are commonly engaged for 
four years ; while such as are re- 
ceived from the workhouse in Edin- 
burgh, or who are otherwise with- 
out friends to take charge of them, 
and who, in lieu of wages, are 
maintained and educated, are bound 
four, five, six, or seven years, ac- 
cording to their age, or generally 
till they have completed their fif- 
teenth year. The mode of hiring 
is generally by contract of the pa- 
rents, or curators of the children in 
their behalf. 

The supply of workers for the 
mills comes, either from the native 
inhabitants of the place, from fami- 
lies who have been collected about 
the works from the neighbouring 
parishes, and more distant parts of 
the country, or, lastly, from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, by the number 
of destitute children these places 
constantly afford. 

When fever, or any other epide- 
mical disorder appears in the board- 

* There is accommodation at ohurch 
for only one hundred and fifty children; 
they all go to it in rotation. 
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ing-house, where that description 
of workers who do not receive their 
wages in money are accommodated, 
the means used to prevent the 
spreading of the infection are, the 
immediate removal of the sick to a 
detached part of the house, and a 
frequent sprinkling and fumigating 
of the bed-rooms with vinegar. 
Typhous fever has not appeared 
there for years, but has during that 
time been in the village, though ne- 
ver general ; yet in no case, so far 
as circumstances afforded the means 
of judging, did it appear to originate 
in the mills, or even to be commu- 
nicated by the intercourse the work- 
ers have there with each other. 

The greatest part of the workers 
are lodged in their parents* houses 
in the village, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mills, or in the 
town of Lanark, one mile distant ; 
the principal part of their food, as is 
usual in the country, consists of oat- 
meal. 

Those who get their maintenance 
in lieu of wages, are lodged all to- 
gether in one house. They consist, 
at present, of three hundred and 
ninety-six boys and girls. There 
are six sleeping apartments for 
them, and three children are al- 
lowed to each bed. The ceilings 
and walls of the apartments are 
white-washed twice a year with hot 
lime, and the floors washed once a 
week with scalding water and sand. 
The children sleep in wooden-bot- 
tomed beds, on bed -ticks filled with 
straw, which is in general changed 
once a month ; a sheet covers the 
bed-ticks, and above that are one or 
two pairs of blankets, and a bed- 
cover, as the season requires. The 
bed-rooms are carefully swept, and 
the windows thrown open every 
morning, in which state they remain 
through the day. Of late, cast-iron 
bed-steads have been introduced in 
place of wooden ones. The upper 
body -clothing in use in summer, 
both for boys and girls, is entirely of 
cotton, which, as they have spare 
suits to change with, aie washed 
once a fortnight. In winter the boys 


are dressed in woollen cloth ; and 
they, as well as the girls, have com- 
plete dress suits for Sundays. Their 
linens are changed once a week. 
For a few months in summer, both 
boys and girls go without shoes and 
stockings. The provisions are dres- 
sed in cast-iron boilers, and consist 
of oatmeal porridge for breakfast 
and supper, and milk with it in its 
season. In winter, its substitute is 
a composition of molasses fermented 
with some new beer, which is called 
swats. For dinner, the whole of 
them have every day, in all seasons, 
barley broth made from fresh beef. 
The beef itself is divided amongst 
one half of the children, in quantities 
of about seven ounces English to 
each ; the other half are served 
with cheese, in quantities of about 
five ounces English to each ; so that 
they have alternately beef or cheese 
for dinner, excepting now and then 
a dinner of herrings in winter, and 
fresh butter in summer. To the 
beef and cheese is added a plentiful 
allowance of potatoes or barley 
bread, of which last they have also 
an allowance every morning before 
going to work. 

As far as observation has extend- 
ed, the workers, when too big for 
spinning, are as stout and robust as 
others. The male part of them are 
fit for any trades ; a great many, 
since the commencement of the 
war, have gone into the army and 
navy, and others are occasionally 
going away as apprentices to smiths, 
joiners, &c. but especially to wea- 
vers, for which last trade, from the 
expertness they acquire in handling 
yarn, they arc particularly well fit- 
ted, and of course are taken as ap- 
prentices on lietter terms. The te- 
males very generally leave the mills, 
and go to private family service, 
when about sixteen years of age. 
Were they disposed to continue at 
the mills, these afford abundant em- 
ployment for dum, at reeling, pick- 
ing, See., as well as to many more 
young men than ever lemain at 
them. 
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jPbr the Literary Magazine* 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NO. IX. 

1. A VERY valuable work has 
been for some time published, entitled 
u The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, 
fate commissioner on behalf of the 
United States, during part of the 
year 1796, the years 1797, 1798, 
1799, and part of the year 1800, for 
determ itting the boundary between 
the United States and the posses- 
sions of his catholic majesty in Ame- 
rica ; containing occasional remarks 
on the situation, soil, rivers, natural 
productions, and diseases of the dif- 
ferent countries on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Ohio to the Gulph of Mexico, the 
Wholedf West Florida, and part of 
East Florida ; to which is added, an 
appendix, containing all the astro- 
nomical observations made use of, 
for determining the boundary, with 
many others, made In different parts 
of the country, for settling the geo- 
graphical positions of some import- 
ant points, with maps of the boun- 
dary on a large scale ; likewise a 
great number of thennometrical ob- 
servations made at different times 
and places.” • 

The title of this work sufficiently 
explains the subject, and the reader 
will not be disappointed in the ex- 
pectations it is calculated to excite. 
A more valuable work than this, on 
the geographical and meteorological 
circumstances of our country, has 
not appeared since the revolution, 
knd, besides the scientific informa- 
tion it conveys, there are a great 
number of interesting and amusing 
incidents, introduced into the “ Jour- 
nal,” sufficient to reward the peru- 
sal of those to whom the science it 
contains is less acceptable. Mr. El- 
licott’s name was already high 
among the astronomers and philoso- 
phers of the United States, and this 
work has raised it to a much more 
considerable height 

2. A press has lately been estab- 
lished in this city called the Classic 


Press. The principal desigh of thd 
proprietors is to republish the Greek 
and Roman classics. Hitherto theag 
Works have been imported from Eu- 
rope, and none in America had spi- 
rit, enterprise, and erudition enough 
to attempt supplying our seminaries 
of classical education with these in* 
dispensiWe manuals. We ardently 
wish success to the present laudable 
but arduous undertaking, ahd so for 
as we can judge of die merits of this 
press by an examination of their 
M Virgil,” the only one we have had 
an opportunity of examining, to such 
success they are folly entitled. 

3. The classic press has also pro- 
duced a correct and elegant edition of 
Miss Seward’s Life of the late Dr. 
Darwm, by which the admirers of 
the fair biographer will be consider- 
ably gratified. In one of his charac- 
ters, that of poet, Miss Seward has 
displayed Darwin in judicious co- 
lours. The botanist, physiologist 
and physician, in which characters 
Darwm shone with most lustre, will, 
we hope, be pourtrayed by wmfe 
congenial spirit in some future pub- 
lication. 

4. A new and improved edition 
of that useful and valuable work, 
Noah Webster’s Spelling-book, has 
lately been published by Jacob John- 
son. The first edition of this spel- 
Hng-book was recommended by thq 
presidents of universities and col- 
leges, and other literary men, as 
much superior to other books of a 
like kind. The original copy was 
so much approved, that it has been 
and is still used in most of the eas- 
tern states, to the exclusion of all 
others, and more than two millions 
of copies have already been sold in 
the United States. As the first pa- 
tent right has now expired, the au- 
thor has with great care and atten- 
tion i-evised the work, retrenched 
some parts, corrected many errors, 
which had crept into the book 
through the negligence of printers, 
and added some veiy valuable tables 
and lessons, which are not found in 
any other spelling-book. 

5. Benjamin Johnson has lately 
added to the list of spelling-books, 
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a work, entitled, w The Art of Spel- 
ling facilitated ; being a system of 
pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, for the use of schools, as well 
as of foreigners, and others, who 
would wish to become acquainted 
with the practice of the difficult ac- 
centuation and orthography of our 
language. By Stephen M. Day, 
master of friends’ school at Haddon- 
fiekL” This work is entitled to a 
respectable rank among productions 
of the same kind, and the author de- 
serves praise for his efforts to im- 
prove the system of infantile in- 
struction. 

6. Proposals have been issued for 
publishing, by subscription, in one 
chin quarto volume, a work, en- 
titled, Valerian, a Narrative Poem : 
founded on some events in early 
Christian history, and designed, in 
part, to illustrate, the effects of reli- 
gion on the manners of barbarous 
natrons. By the Rev. John Blair 
Linn, D. D. late pastor of the first 
presbyterian church in Philadelphia. 
To which will be prefixed, some 
account of the life and character of 
the author, with a sikxiette, or 
shaded profile, of him. 

The poem now offered to the pub- 
lic was composed by the author a 
considerable period before his death. 
He suffered it, however, to remain 
by him, till frequent revision and 
correction should bring it nearer to 
his own conceptions of excellence. 
He accordingly reviewed it repeat- 
edly and caremlly, and submitted it 
to die judgment of his friends. Cor- 
rections and additions were made to 
it from time to time, and some pas- 
sages wer? written two days before 
his death. 

The author is already well known 
to the literary world as a poet. His 
merit has received the most flatter- 
ing attestations, even beyond the At- 
lantic, and there is reason to believe 
that his reputation will be enhanced 
by the present performance. He 
had hitherto expatiated chiefly in 
the field of didactic poetry, and this 
was the first considerable attempt 
at poetical narration. 

l*he subject and purpose of this 


poem are strictly consonant to the 
character and profession of the au- 
thor, it being built upon a memora- 
ble incident in the early history of 
the Christian religion, and being ex- 
pressly designed to promote the 
cause of Christian piety. This end 
he has endeavoured to accomplish) 
by combining the charms of verse 
and the attractions of narrative, 
with the truths and interests of re- 
ligion. 

An early and unlooked-for event 
has snatched away the author, in 
the flower of his age, from the en- 
joyment of a well-earned feme, and 
from all his prospects of future re- 
putation and usefulness. He is not 
living, to derive either profit or 
pleasure from the success of the 
present work, and those, by whom 
it is encouraged, will not have the 
satisfaction to reflect, that they have 
done good to the writer himself. To 
generous minds, however, it will be 
no weak inducement, that they are 
able, by this means, to honour his 
memory, and especially to obviate 
some of the ill effects of his irrepa- 
rable loss to his widow and his or 
phans : to whose use, it may not be 
improper to mention, the profits of 
the present publication are designed 
to be applied. 

7. A sermon, occasioned by the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, has 
been published by Mr. Abercrombie. 
Besides an eloquent and instructive 
descant on the usual topics, sug- 
gested by every fresh instance of 
mortality, and especially by the 
death of Hamilton, the author of 
this sermon has presented his read- 
ers with much valuable information 
on the subject of the immortality of 
the soul, as to the prevalence of that 
opinion among ancient and modern, 
civilized and rude nations, and on 
the history of duelling. We are ir- 
resistably tempted to insert the fol- 
lowing note, with some retrench- 
ments, from this sermon, because 
the information it contains is curi- 
ous and authentic : 

“ Philip die fair, king of France, 
in the thirteenth century, ap|>ears 
to have been the first monarch who 
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endeavoured to suppress this perni- 
cious and fatal practice, which then 
existed under the appellation of ju- 
dicial combat . The military spirit 
of the times, however, would not 
permit him to proceed further than 
a regulation of that mode of contest 
by which it was declared, that no- 
thing was to be brought to that 
bloody issue, which could be deter- 
mined by any other means. Henry 
II, who succeeded Francis I, in 1547, 
published an edict, prohibiting, un- 
der the severest penalties, the deci- 
sion of controversy by duellings... 
During the reign of Henry IV, of 
France, the illustrious Sully exerted 
all his influence with that monarch, 
totally to abolish so ferocious a prac- 
tice : accordingly, an edict, for the 
severe punishment of duelling, was 
published, at Rlois, in the year 1602, 
and this edict was renewed, with 
additional severities, in 1609. The 
purport of it was as follows :....Both 
challenger and challenged, with 
their seconds, are made guilty of 
laese majesty, and are to be punished 
with death, and confiscation of goods. 
All the great officers and magis- 
trates of France, military and civil, 
are required to publish and execute 
this edict in their several jurisdic- 
tions, and are empowered to judge 
the differences which occasion duels. 
If the complainer of any affront re- 
fuse to accept the satisfaction these 
officers appoint, or the offender re- 
fuse to comply with it, he is to be 
imprisoned. 

u As modern duels began and 
were first indulged in France, so in 
no place have there been so many 
and so severe edicts against them, 
to which the government there has 
been forced by the continual mis- 
chiefs which happened from them, 
and the great disposition of the peo- 
ple towards them, which then was 
so great, than Mons. Montaigne 
says, he believes, if three French- 
men were put into the Lybian de- 
sert, they would not be a month 
there without fighting ; and Mens. 
Hardouin de Perefix, bishop of 
Rhodes, observes, i i his life of Henry 
IV, that the madness of duels seized 


the spirits of the nobility and gentry 
so much, that they lost more blood 
by their own hands, in times erf 
peace, than had been shed by their 
enemies in battle. 

44 In the reign of Louis XIII, no 
less than three edicts were issued 
declaratory against duels. In the 
year 1679, Louis XIV issued that 
famous proclamation, which effected 
more than all his predecessors could 
obtain, and which contributed, in so 
great a degree, to the suppression 
of all regular and outrageous duels 
in France. Two points seem more 
especially to have contributed to 
give stability to this edict, viz. the 
solemn agreement entered into by 
so many of the principal nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, that they 
would never fight a duel, under any 
pretence whatsoever, and the firm- 
ness of the king, in refusing all soli- 
citations on behalf of the offenders. 

44 The challenger and challenged, 
if they accept, are, by this edict, 
declared liable to heavy fines, im- 
prisonments, and confiscations, even 
if they proceed not to the combat ; 
and also seconds the same. But if 
fighting follows, the combatants are 
both to be put to death without par- 
don ; ail their estates, real and per- 
sonal, to be forfeited ; and their 
bodies not to be allowed Christian 
burial If one fall in the combat, 
the process against his body and 
memory to be the same. 

44 Augustus, king of Poland, in 
1712, published a severe edict 
against duelling. In England, the 
great sir Francis Bacon as strenu- 
ously exerted himself against duel- 
ling, in the court of James I, as Sully 
did in that of Henry IV, and prohi- 
bitory proclamations were accord- 
ingly issued by that monarch. 

u In the year 1654, Cromwell’s 
parliament passed an ordinance for 
preventing and punishing duels, and 
all provocations thereto, in which it 
was declared, that if any person 
should challenge, or cause to be 
challenged, or accept, or knowingly 
carry a challenge to fight a duel, he 
should be committed to prison, with- 
out bail, for six months, and give 
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security for his good behaviour for 
one whole year after. Persons chal- 
lenged, not discovering it in twenty- 
four hours, to be deemed acceptors. 
Fighting a duel, where death should 

ensue, to be adjudged murder 

Fighting a duel upon preceding chal- 
lenge, being a second, or assisting 
therein, though death should not en- 
sue thereupon, to be banished for 
life, within one month after convic- 
tion, and, in case of return, to suffer 
death. Persons using provoking 
words or gestures, to be indicted ; 
and, if convicted, to be fined, bound 
to good behaviour, and to make re- 
paration to the party injured, ac- 
cording to his quality and the nature 
of the offence. 

44 The high-spirited cavaliers, at 
the time of the restoration, revived 
that disposition for duelling, which 
had, in some degree, become dor- 
mant Charles II therefore issued 
the following proclamation : 

44 Whereas it is become too fre- 
quent, especially with persons of 
quality, under a vain pretence of 
honour, to take upon them to be the 
revengers of their private quarrels, 
by duel and single combat, which 
ought not to be, upon any pretence 
or provocation whatsoever : we, 
considering that the sin of murder 
is detestable before God, and this 
way of prosecuting satisfaction scan- 
dalous to the Christian religion, and 
a manifest violation of our laws and 
authority, out of our pious care to 
prevent unchristian and rash effu- 
sion of blood, do, by this our royal 
proclamation, strictly charge and 
command all our loving subjects, of 
what quality soever, that they do 
not, either by themselves or by 
others, by message, word, writing, 
or other ways or means, challenge, 
or cause to be challenged, any per- 
son or persons to fight in combat, or 
single duel, nor carry, accept, or 
conceal any such challenge or ap- 
pointment, nor actually fight any 
such duel, with any of our subjects 
or others, or as a second, or other- 
wise accompany or become assistant 
therein. And we do hereby..^to the 
latent that all persons may take care 


to prevent the dangers they may 
incur, by acting or assisting in any 
such duel declare our royal plea- 

sure, that we will not grant our 
pardon to any person or persons 
that shall fight, or be any way aid- 
ing or concerned in any duel, where 
any person shall be slain, or die of 
his wounds received therein, but 
will leave all such persons to the 
utmost rigour and severity of the 
laws : and further, that we will not 
suffer or endure any persons to be 
or remain in our court, who shall 
presume to intercede in the behalf 
of any person or persons that shall 
offend contrary to this our procla- 
mation. And for the better avoid- 
ing all such duels, we do hereby 
straightly charge and command all 
persons whatsoever, who shall re- 
ceive or know of any challenge sent 
or delivered as aforesaid, that they 
do forthwith give notice thereof to 
some of our privy council, or other- 
wise, to some justice of peace near 
the place, where such offence shall 
be committed, upon pain of our 
highest displeasure, and being left 
to be proceeded against according 
to the strictest rigour and severity 
of our laws. 

44 A bill against duelling was 
brought into the house of commons, 
in the year 1713, on the recommen- 
dation of queen Anne, who, in her 
speech from the throne, told the 
parliament, the impious practice of 
duelling requires some speedy and 
effectual remedy. 

44 Such were some of the efforts 
made by the civil power, in differ- 
ent countries, and at different times, 
to suppress this barbarous and bloody 
practice ; but their inefficiency ge- 
nerally arose from the elevated sta- 
tion of the combatants (duelling be- 
ing chiefly practised by the higher 
and most polished orders in society), 
and their consequent influence in 
obtaining pardons, which were so 
frequently and easily procured, as 
to render the laws on that head 
nugatory. 

“ Nor was ecclesiastical authority 
wanting, to discountenance and abo- 
lish so shameful an outrage against 
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the roost essential principles of ci- 
vilization and religion. 

u The church, at various periods, 
issued her canons, and fulminated 
her decrees, against an act so dia- 
metrically opposed to the dictates of 
reason, and die precepts of Christi- 
anity. The council of Trent passed 
a very strict canon against all man- 
ner of duelling, declaring it to be a 
detestable custom, introduced by the 
devil for the destruction both of body 
and soul; inhibiting the duel through- 
out the Christian world, as most un- 
becoming Christians, excommunicat- 


ing not only all those who fought 
themselves, but all their associates, 
and even the spectators of the bat- 
tle ; confiscating all their goods, and 
denying Christian burial to three 
who were killed in a duel, as being 
self-murderers in fact. All advis- 
ers, supporters, witnesses, or those 
in any shape concerned, are likewise 
to be excommunicated. Princes, 
also, who connive at duels, are to 
be deprived of all temporal power, 
jurisdiction and dominion over the 
places, where they have permitted 
a duel to be fought** 


POETRY..-..ORIGINAL. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

HOPE. 

IF, when dark clouds obscure the sky, 
And in the air shaip lightnings fly, 
And thunders roll around, 

While from the clouds the torrents 
pour, 

And furious winds contending roar, 
When “ earthquakes rock the ground;” 

When hoarsely-roaring bHlows roll, 
And fill with awe th* astonish’d soul, 
The tempest 's hush’d to rest, 

The parting clouds to view display 
The glorious regent of the day. 

What transports fill the breast ! 

Thus, when the soul *s oppress'd with 
pain, 

Corroding Sorrow holds the rein, 

And triumphs in her sway. 

If Hope's bright rays shine in the mind, 
The sorrowing suff ’rers comfort find. 
Despondence flies away $ 

Each sad idea disappears, 

The smile is mingled with our tears, 
Hope gilds each future scene; 

Bids cheering, happier prospects rise 
In view, to cheer the sufferer’s eyes ; 
She makes his soul serene. 

O Hope ! in glories bright array’d, 
Celestial, ever-blooming maid, 


Be thou my constant friend : 

If sickness, sorrow, pain, and care, 

And every woe, I’m doomed to bear, 
O, still my steps attend. 

When terrors cloud life’s varying day. 

And in my bosom shed dismay. 

Do thou my breast inspire, 

To brighter scenes to stretch my view. 

And with unwearied steps pursue 
The good that I desire. 

When my last hour approaches near. 

Illume my soul, dispel my fear, 

Bid glorious prospects rise ; 

Paint to my view that blissful shore. 

Where sorrow can distress no more. 
Nor fill with tears our eyes ; 

Where everlasting joy shall reign ; 

And happiness, unmix’d with pain. 
Forever fill the soul ; 

Where storms shall ne’er disturb the 
scene, 

And universal love shall reign. 

While ceaseless ages roll. 

VALVSRDI. 

February 1, 1804. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

A THOUGHT. 

/ THE eager youth his future life sur- 
veys, 

His ardent eye sees countless joys in 
store ; 
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He oountt, with pleasure, many hap* 
py days, 

Nor sees the woes he may perhaps de- 
plore : 

Forgets that though the morning’s 
opening ray 

Breaks bright and glorious on the rap- 
tur'd sight, 

Yet clouds and storms oft overshade 
the day,. 

And shroud the heavens in the gloom 
of night : 

Forgets that perils croud, and toil at- 
tends 

The devious path that leads to happi- 
ness ; 

* That foes, full oft, assume the garb 
of friends, 

Obstruct his way, and joy in his dis- 
tress : 

If worth is his, that Envy rears her 
head. 

Attacks his merit, and obscures his 
fame ; 

That base Deceit the secret toil will 
spread, 

And ills the blushing muse forbids me 
name. 

He sees not Disappointment’s sable 
hand, 

Prepar’d his ardent, brightest hopes to 
blast; 

He sees not, in the back-ground, 
Sickness stand, 

Nor that the solemn hour of death must 
come at last. 

VALVBRDI. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

\ EVENING~«A SKETCH. 

NOW in the west fast sinks the orb of 
light, 

While o’er all nature fall the shades of 
night. 

From the green fields retire the grazing 
train. 

And from his labour hastes the weary 
swain; 

No more their strains the aerial song- 
sters sing, 

No more with various sounds the vailies 
ring; 
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Along the ground extends the 'length- 
ened shades, 

And scarce a sound the list’ning ear 
invades; 

A pleasing calmness o'er all nature 
reigns, 

While night descends upon the fading 
plains ; 

The winds are hushed, and scarce the 
gentle gale 

On wings etherial fans the silent vale. 

Scarce curls the polish'd surface of the 
streams, 

Which glitter ’neath fair Liana’s silver 
beam*. 

I love to watch the sun’s last parting 
ray, 

T^hen ev’ning closes on declining day; 

The pensive calm that penetrates the 
soul, 

Hushes the passions by its mild con- 
troul, 

AU angry thoughts, and rude desires de- 
stroys. 

And pure delight inspires, and blame- 
less joys. 

VALVZBDI. 

July 7th , 1804. 


SELECTED. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
LATE 

DR . JOHN BLAIR LINN* ' 

By a Young Lady of Philadelphia. 

O THOU ! whose ardent genius rose 
sublime, 

Spite of corporeal ills that cross’d thy 
way, 

Snatch’d the wing’d hours of never- 
ling’ring time, 

And dimm’d the radiance of thy 
morning ray ! 

O thou! whose modest virtue sought 
the shade, 

And from the plaudits of the world 
retired ; 

Whose peace e’en Slander dar d not to 

invade ; 

Alike belov’d, respected, a#d admir’d. 

s 
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O thou ! whose mild theology, combin’d 

With eloquence resistless, gently 
stole, 

And fix’d conviction in the wav’ring 
mind, 

And rais’d with hesv’nly hope the 
sinking soul ; 

Lamented LINN ?— -could faith and 
goodness save, 

(Refin’d by learning, and by genius 
fir’d) 

Their blest possessor from the early 
grave. 

Then had’st thou liv’d till Time itself 
expir'd! 

Sudden and awful was thy final 1 scene ; 

No guilty fears thy parting soul 
opprest; 

Thy life was spotless, and thy death 
serene ; 

Thy last faint accents were to Heav’n 
addrest. 

Yet while thy friends deplore thy early 
doom, 

And sympathising strangers with 
them mourn, 

Immortal Fame shall bid thy mem'ry 
bloom, 

And wind the laurel round thy sacred 
urn. 


Yes ! thy sweet strains shall live, Colom- 
bia's boast, 

Their deathless fame shall flourish 
ever green ; 

E’en now it spreads o’er Europe’s clas- 
sic coast, 

Tho’ vast Atlantic rolls his waves 
between! 

Yes! those sweet strains thy honor’d- 
name shall save, 

Tho’ thy frail form to kindred dust 
is giv'n ; 

The hand that trac’d them moulders 
in the grave. 

The soul that breath’d them lives in yon 
bright heaven ! 

Yet, what’s the wreath by shining 
Science woo’d, 

The fairest wreath that genius can 
demand. 

To that which crowns the pious and 
the good — 

Celestial roses from an angel's hand ! 

And such, O sainted spirit, such is thine ! 

The heav’nly meed of mortal virtue 
this ! 

Raptures, which seraphs only can 
define, * 

Eternal glory ! and eternal bliss 1 


SELECTIONS. 


A SKETCH OF THE WAR OF ST. 
DOMINGO, FROM THE INVASION 
OF LECLERC TO THE DEATH 
OF TOUSSAINT. 

IN the ready acquiescence of the 
French government to the prelimi- 
naries, which formed the founda- 
tion of the treaty of Amiens, it ap- 
peared, that the most powerful in- 
ducement for such eager acquies- 
cence was the recovery of St. Do- 
mingo. A fleet had been for a long 
time collected at Brest, and a con- 
siderable army assembled near it. 
Though Ireland was held out as the 
object of the expedition, yet it had 
been observed, before the preli- 
minaries were signed, that it was 


to this army the French government 
sent all the West India refugees 
and black troops then in France. 
Hence it is probable, that this fleet 
and army were assembled, merely 
as a menace during war, and for 
the purpose of invading St Domin- 
go, as soon as the British govern- 
ment should sign such a peace as 
France required. Early in October, 
1801, the preliminaries were signed 
between die French and English ; 
and without waiting till a definitive 
treaty could be signed, the French 
government, with wonderful acti- 
vity, equipped at Rochefort, Tou- 
lon, Havre, and Flushing, arma- 
ments to co-operate with the grand 
equipment at Brest, of which admi- 
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ral ViUaret Joyeuse was the naval 
commander, and general Leclerc 
the commander of the land forces, 
as captain-general of St Domingo. 
The solicitude for the recovery of 
that colony, the activity in fitting out 
the expedition, and the possible loss 
of the whole French navy incurred 
by it, are not to be wondered at, 
when the importance of the island 
is considered, the character and 
power of Tm&saint L'Otcverlure 
who then governed it, and the great 
difficulties which the nature of the 
country, and its numerous and arm- 
ed population, would oppose to an 
invading army. The value of St 
Domingo is beyond calculation. That 
part of it which belonged to F ranee 
before the war, about one third of 
the island, and the least fertile, was 
more productive than all the British 
West India islands together : the 
value of its annual exports were 
above 7,000,000/. sterling, which 
employed 1640 ships, and 26,770 
seamen. When to this possession 
should be added the Spanish part of 
the island, it would be a moderate 
calculation to state the future value 
of the whole, at three times the 
value which the French part alone 
possessed before the war. Even 
when the whole should be brought 
to the state in which the French 
part was formerly, it would not 
then be half peopled or half culti- 
vated. It was clear that if France 
could only hold St. Domingo as a 
colony, she need hardly wish for 
more foreign possessions, as that 
alone would be worth, all the colo- 
nies which the other European 
states possess, both for intrinsic 
value and the number of ships and 
seamen it would employ in time of 
peace, which would at once lay the 
foundation of a commerce and a 
navy, superior to that of any other 
nation. These considerations were 
naturally among the principal ob- 
jects of the government : the expe- 
dition therefore for St Domingo, 
long preparing, was equipped in a 
short time after the signing of the 
preliminaries allowed a chance to 
the French fleet of making the pas- 
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sage, without being obstructed by 
the English. Such being the views 
of the French, at the time of signing 
the preliminaries, it is proper to en- 
quire into the state of the island at 
that time, and the character of those 
who possessed it 

- St Domingo had suffered more 
than the mother country, by the ex- 
cesses which the wild notions of li- 
berty had given rise to in the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion. There were three classes of 
men in the island : the whites, mu- 
lattos, and the blacks. Notwith- 
standing the levelling sentiments 
which then prevailed in the French 
army, the garrisons of St Domingo 
at first sided with the two former 
classes, who were the proprietors, 
against* the claims of the blacks. 
The whites and the mulattoes after- 
wards quarrelled among themselves, 
and the French garrisons were too 
feeble to interfere, with success, in 
settling their broils. At length, 
when the continuance of the war in 
Europe put it out of the power of 
France to send any reinforcements 
to St Domingo, and the island ap- 
peared likely to become an English 
colony, the republican troops were 
obliged to call in the aid of the blacks 
to repel the English. In order to 
make of slaves enthusiastic soldiers, 
no less a promise than that of liberty 
was held out to them. It was for 
liberty that they stood with fidelity 
to their posts, bravely met the dan- 
gers of battle, and without assistance 
from the mother country, defended 
the colony against the power of' 
Great Britain, the proud mistress of 
the seas. Among this race of ne- 
groes, formerly so despised, were 
immediately found characters suited 
to the vast parts which they were 
called upon to act ; generals capa- 
ble of conducting arnlies with con- 
summate skill ; statesmen of no com- 
mon or bounded views ; some who, 
at the schools at the Cape, and the 
other towus, had learned in their 
youth, from European masters, 
those sciences and that knowledge 
in which Europe so much excels ; 
others who, with little or no educa- 
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tion, drew from die resources of 
their own minds, the power of fill- 
ing the most important stations with 
-decency. Of this number, if fortune 
were always constant to merit, in 
Toussaint UOuverture , not only 
the poet, but historian, would have 
seen u hands which the rod of em- 
pire might have swayed.** The as- 
cendancy of his genius entitled him 
to the chief command among bps 
countrymen, and when the coarse 
of events had made him for years 
supreme in the island, he “ bore 
his faculties so meekly,’* acted with 
so much justice to foreign merchants, 
and showed so strong a desire to 
raise the race of his fellow negro 
citizens, not only in political rank 
but in moral character, that the 
eyes of the world were turned upon 
him, as one of the founders of em- 
pires. He was considered as the 
Washington of St Domingo, and the 
man feted to be the principal instru- 
ment of restoring the negro race 
t» independence. Viewed in this 
light, he was undoubtedly the most 
Interesting of all the* characters 
which appeared on the great stage 
of political events at that time. 
For several years before, the whole 
weight of the government of St Do- 
mingo had been sustained by him ; 
he had subdued or tranquillized 
every party that opposed him, and 
had at length drawn up a constitu- 
tion for that country, such as, in his 
Judgment, promised to secure its 
happiness and independence. In 
forming this constitution, he was 
considered, by the first consul, as 
having committed an open act of 
rebellion against him, as sovereign 
of the mother country ; but in jus- 
tice to Toussaint^ it must be recol- 
lected, that France had abandoned 
the island to the blacks, and that 
they, not knowing of the private 
negotiacicns between Hawkesbury 
and Otto, naturally considered the 
war would be of much longer dura- 
tion, and therefore ventured to 
make a constitution for themselves, 
without consulting the great consti- 
tution-maker of Europe s this was 
their great offence ; and ne sooner 


did they hear ®f die preliminaries 
being signed, than they saw on their 
coasts an immense fleet and army, 
destined to occupy the island as 
masters, and possibly to reduce thexh 
to the state of slavery, from which 
they had purchased their emancipa- 
tion by their blood, and by their 
courageous defence of the colony* 
Toussaint had just suppressed an 
insurrection, which must have beed 
the most afflicting to his feelings as 
a man, basmach as it was headed 
by his nephew, Moyse y in whom 
he had reposed entire confidence; 
From the protection that the hums* 
nhy of Toussaint afforded to the 
whites, a party was formed against 
him, who cried oat that be had 
abandoned and sold the blacks to 
the whites. When this party, 
with Moyse at their head, was sub- 
dued, Toussaint turned his atten- 
tion to secure the independence and 
interests of the island by negotia- 
tions with America and England. 
The negotiation with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica appeared in the 
greatest state of forwardness, wheat 
it was abruptly broken off, in conse- 
quence of the news arriving at Ja- 
maica of tlie conclusion of the preli- 
minary treaty, and almost immedi- 
ately after Toussaint learned that a 
great fleet and army was on its pas- 
sage to St Domingo. He then com- 
plained most bitterly of the want of 
good faith in the English, who, 
he said, had, without any provoca- 
tion on his part, coalesced with 
France to ruin him; and, indeed, 
when it is considered how easily 
England could have prevented the 
sailing of the expedition if she had 
thought proper, this supposition ap- 
peared to have some foundation. It 
was only in January, 1802 , that it 
was known at St. Domingo that 
peace had been concluded with Eng- 
land, and before the month had ex- 
pired the French armament appear- 
ed before their ports; there was 
therefore very little time to make 
any preparations, or hardly time for 
the blacks to form an opinion whe- 
ther the French came as friends or 
foes. The French force that pre- 
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tented itself before St Domingo was 
probably the most formidable arma- 
ment which had ever sailed at one ' 
time to the western hemisphere ; 
twenty-five sail of the line entered 
Jfhe ports of St Domingo, but five 
sail being Spanish, were to proceed 
immediately to the Havannah ; three 
of the remainder were merely arm- 
ed en flute, and the number of troops 
was sixteen thousand men ; six sail 
toore were daily expected, three of 
which were Batavian, and were to 
proceed to their own ports, and 
these vessels were to bring about 
five or six thousand additional 
troops. When the squadrons of 
Gantheaume and Linois arrived, 
very shortly after, we cannot esti- 
mate the force at less than 25,000 
troops, and twenty-six sail of the 
line, with a proportion of frigates : 
this force, great as it was, was to 
be followed by reinforcements. 

They had been detained, by con- 
trary winds, in Brest harbour, till 
the 14th of December, on which day 
they sailed, and in forty-six days 
made Cape Samanah, the nearest 
port of St Domingo; there they 
were joined by a division which 
nailed from Rochefort, and also by 
some ships from Ferroi, commanded 
by Gravina. A part of the squa- 
dron was sent thence with the divi- 
sion of Kerveyseau, to possess the 
city of St Domingo, and the Spanish 
part of the island, while the main 
body proceeded to Cape Francois, 
before which harbour they present- 
ed themselves on the 3d of Febru- 
ary. A small squadron was de- 
tached to take possession of Port au 
Prince, which was confided to Bou- 
det, while the army under Lederc 
and Rochambeau prepared to take 
possession of the Cape and all the 
important positions in the north of 
the island. The F rench were by no 
means certain whether Toussaint 
meant to resist or not ; their opera- 
tions, however, were so calculated, 
as to overcome any resistance they 
could find. While the grand fleet 
lay before the port, the tirst debar- 
kation was made on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, in the bay of Mansenille, 
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about twenty-five miles east of the 
Cape. This army was commanded 
by Rochambeau and Brunet On 
their landing, a tumultuous assem- 
blage of blacks made a show of re- 
sistance, crying, “ No whites, no 
whites.** They were, however, soon 
dispersed, and Brunet entered witfi 
the fugitives into the forts of Ance 
and Bouque, which, after a despe- 
rate resistance, were carried by the 
French troops. A French fleet, in 
the mean time, entered the roads of 
Fort Dauphin ; but though the blacks 
kept up a cannonade for some time, 
they were obliged to evacuate it on 
the near approach of the French 
troops, supported by the fire of the 
squadron. In this manner fell Fort 
Dauphin, the first important post of 
which the French got possession. 
Here Rochambeau found 150 pieces 
of cannon, a magazine of provisions, 
and an impregnable position. 

The army of Lederc waited for 
the news of this first debarkation : 
when, in the evening of the 4th, the 


Syrene frigate brought intelligence 
of its success, the grand army was 
without delay landed about thirty 
miles westward of the Cape, between 
Margot and Lime. The town was 
evidently no %mger tenable : while 
blocked up, on the eastern side, by 
Rochambeau, Lederc was march- 
ing on it from the west, and the fleet 
presented itself abreast of the har- 
bour, and began to cannonade Fort 
Piccdet, and the batteries which 
defended the entrance into the roads. 
This cannonade was however brisk- 
ly returned by the blacks in the 
forts, and Christophe, who com- 
manded there, did not evacuate the 
town, without exerting every pos- 
sible resistance; but when 20,000 
veteran troops, supported by an im- 
mense number of ships of war, were 
preparing an immediate attack, it 
was in vain to attempt any longer 
to defend it : he, however, let the 
French commanders know, that he 
should certainly burn the town, if 
they persevered in their hostile 
measures. The F rench generals, 
partly aware of that event, had has- 
tened their march, in such a man- 
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ner as to make it impossible for him 
to carry his threats into complete 
execution. Though he caused fire 
to be set to part of the town, he was 
obliged to evacuate it, and the 
French entered it, before the fire 
had done considerable mischief : a 
great part of the rich plantations in 
the neighbourhood were also pre- 
served, by the precipitate retreat 
which the rapid advance of the 
French troops obliged Christophe to 
make. 

In those first operations of die 
war, which gave the French pos- 
session of Cape Francois, Fort Dau- 
phin, and some of the most import* 
ant points in the colony, it does not 
appear that any degree of courage 
or skill, in the blacks, could have 
made effectual resistance. A town 
not completely fortified nor strongly 
garrisoned, could not pretend to re- 
sist effectually a force of 20,000 ve- 
terans, and twenty ships of the line : 
the blacks, however, showed a con- 
siderable degree of spirit ; Lederc 
confessed that the forts of Ance and 
Bouque made a desperate resist- 
ance to Rochambeau’s division, and 
Fort Piccolet, and the others which 
defended the entrance of the har* 
hour, were not to be dllenced by the 
whole French fleet, until they had 
also been threatened on the land 
side. The orders which were issued 
by Christophe to the commander of 
Fort Dauphin, and all those in 
his district, were to sink, if they 
could, all the French vessels, to de- 
fend themselves to the last extre- 
mity, and, if obliged to retreat, to 
burn every thing behind them : this 
was the plan he himself professed 
that he would act upon ; and in an- 
swer to the summons of the French, 
he replied, that he would receive 
no orders but from Toussaint, and, 
if he was obliged to retire, he should 
certainly burn the town of the Cape. 
The French, notwithstanding their 
own atrocities, affected to consider 
this as a most barbarous resolution : 
to an impartial observer it must 
however appear, that it was impos- 
sible for Christophe to have acted a 
more spirited, soldierlike, and pa- 


triotic part, which was not the ef- 
fect of passion, but the cool deter- 
'mination which he had previously 
formed, and let the French know or, 
before they landed. The blacks 
fought for liberty : they suspected, 
with good reason, that whatever 
specious proclamations the French 
might issue, they came to reduce 
them again to slavery. Under these 
circumstances, were Christophe the 
most enlightened chief that ever led 
an army, he would probably have 
given the same directions to burn in 
die retreat every house that could 
give shelter to a Frenchman, and 
lay waste all those plantations which 
might tempt their avarice. His re- 
treat was in the mountains, where 
the invaders could be opposed with 
the greatest advantage. 

While the main body of the 
French had thus begun the cam- 
paign with success, on the northern 
part of the island, the divisions 
marched to the other points were 
also successful beyond what they 
could have expected. The Spanish 
part of the island was given up 
without a shot Clervaux, a mu- 
latto, who commanded the northern 
part, was induced by citizen Non- 
vicke, bishop of the French part, to 
betray his trust, and drive away the 
brother of Toussaint, who had been 
appointed governor of the whole of 
the Spanish territory. Laplurae, 
who commanded in the southern 
district, aoted a similar part, and 
the French general Kervelegan en- 
tered the city of St. Domingo with- 
out opposition. The Spanish set- 
tlers rejoiced in the change, as it 
appeared to them the recovery of 
their property and negroes. In the 
southern districts of the ancient 
French part, the invaders were al- 
so successful : the division of Bou- 
det landed almost without opposi- 
tion, and carried by storm the works 
and town of Port au Prince, although 
defended by 4000 blacks : Humbert 
succeeded in taking Port au Paix ; 
and, in the course of four or five 
days, all the principal posts of the 
island were in possession of the 
French, who had now gained, the 
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power fading either offensively or 
defensively, accordingly as circum- 
stances might incline them. 

Toussaint himself appears to have 
been in the interior of the country 
at the time of the invasion, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the re- 
sistance made by Christophe at the 
Cape, a proposal was sent to him by 
die French, offering him the station 
of lieutenant-general of the island, 
if he would submit This proposal 
was accompanied by the proclama- 
tion of Bonaparte, ex pressing a sense 
of the obligations France was under 
to him for his services, and the per- 
sonal esteem the consul had con- 
ceived for him ; the great reluc- 
tance he should feel in being obliged 
to treat him as a rebel, and the 
pleasure he should have in being at 
liberty to bestow that great national 
recompense on him, which his former 
services deserved. At the same time 
that this message was sent, the chil- 
dren of Toussaint, who had been 
educated in France, and whom he 
had not seen for a number of years, 
were sent to him. Notwithstanding 
those flattering offers, Toussaint 
would not confide in them : he sent 
word to Leclerc that he was ready 
to obey any orders he should receive 
from him, and sent him back his 
children as hostages. Leclerc then 
ordered him to come alone to die 
Cape, in which case he repeated his 
promise of making him his lieuten- 
ant-general. Toussaint hesitated, 
and endeavoured to gain time ; on 
which the French proclaimed him 
a rebel, and put Christophe and him 
out of the protection of the law. The 
most important part of the campaign 
was now to begin, and the French 
armies prepared to advance from 
all points upon the posts held by 
Toussaint and his generals in the 
interior of the country : the French 
had a secure retreat in the strong 
towns should they be defeated, and 
they had good reason to calculate on 
victory, as their army was compos- 
ed of veteran troops, whereas Tous- 
saint's was principally composed of 
an ill armed and worse disciplined 
militia ; he had, it is true, a black 


army of the line, but they scarcely 
amounted to ten thousand men. On 
the 16th of February, Toussaint 
was proclaimed a rebel, and on the 
18th, the army began its march to 
attack him. On the 17th it had re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thou- 
sand five hundred troops, by the ar- 
rival of Gantheaume’s squadron : 
Linois arrived about the same time, 
at the harbour of St. Domingo ; in 
entering which he lost two ships of 
the line, the Dessaix and the Gena- 
vre. The troops which came in the 
last squadron were, however, not in 
the immediate scene of action ; but 
the two thousand five hundred which 
Gantheaume brought were sufficient 
to garrison the different posts in the 
north of the island, while the grand 
army advanced into the interior to 
attack Toussaint That general, as 
we have seen, having no reason to 
know that peace had been concluded 
between France and England, or 
that a French expedition was pre- 
pared for St Domingo, till about 
three weeks before they actually 
landed, his preparations of defence 
were therefore by no means in that 
state of forwardness that they would 
have been in, if he had had sufficient 
notice of the danger; but, with a 
courage worthy of the character he 
had hitherto sustained, he preferred 
every chance which fortune could 
present in war, or every risk of de- 
feat, rather than surrender that 
trust which his fellow blacks had 
reposed in him. The compliments 
and promises of the first consul 
made no impression on him ; he 
had therefore sent back his chiW 
dren, and prepared, as well as the 
short time would allow him, for a 
battle. This contest appeared very 
unequal : on his side there was no 
reason to hope for success, except in 
the strength of his posts, and the 
enthusiasm of his followers. The 
French were superior in numbers 
as well as discipline. 

On the 13th of February, the fol- 
lowing divisions commenced their 
march from the Cape: Desfour- 
neaux’s advanced to Limbe, a town 
about twenty miles distant ; the di- 
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vision of Hardy took the post of the 
Mornets, while Rochambeau advan- 
ced before the left, from Fort Dau- 
phin. The first day’s march the 
French army advanced about twenty 
miles into the country, after several 
partial engagements’ with the na- 
tives, who gave them considerable 
annoyance by firing upon them from 
the woods which skirted the valleys 
through which their march lay : the 
second day the French divisions ad- 
vanced about twenty miles further 
into the country, notwithstanding 
the partial attacks they sustained, 
and the natural difficulty of the 
country through which they pas- 
sed. Rochambeau’s division pos- 
sessed themselves of St Raphael, 
Hardy’s of Dorden, and Desfbur- 
neaux took a post near Plaisance s 
on the third day he possessed him- 
self of Plaisance without opposition, 
as Dumesnil, who commanded that 
district, refused to obey the orders 
of Toussaint, to destroy every thing 
in the retreat, and not only submit- 
ted, but joined the French army, 
with two hundred cavalry and three 
hundred infantry. This defection 
was a serious loss to Toussaint’s 
feeble army. Hardy’s division, af- 
ter making themselves masters of 
a Morne (which general Leclere 
states as the most formidable post 
he had ever seen) carried the town 
of Marmalade with fixed bayonets, 
although defended by Chnstophe 
himself, at the head of twelve hun- 
dred black troops of the line, and an 
equal number of common labourers. 
The division of Rochambeau advan- 
ced to St. Michael without resist- 
ance. The main force of the 
French army had thus, in the 
course of three days, advanced 
about fifty miles into the interior of 
the country, after overcoming every 
obstacle which presented itself to 
them. They had now arrived with- 
in twenty or thirty miles of the 
strong posts defended by Toussaint 
himself. The plan of the French 
had been to drive the blacks from 
every part of the island to this cen- 
tral spot, and when their retreat 
was cut off, to make a grand attack 


with all the divisions of their army* 
If this plan had perfectly succeeded, 
they might, in one day, have des« 
troyed the whole of the black troops. 
The other divisions of the French, 
however, were not so successful. 
Humbert, who marched from Port 
au Paix to drive back the black ge- 
neral Maurepas, was repulsed by 
him with considerable loss. Debehe 
then, at the head of three or four 
thousand men, advanced against 
Maurepas, but was himself obliged 
to retreat also. Leclerc does not 
state the loss of the French upon 
this occasion, but it must have been 
considerable. In the south. Bonder 
marched from Port au Prince to at- 
tack the black general Dessalines, 
.who was posted at the Croix de 
Bouquets . Dessalines set fire to the 
town on the approach of the French, 
and making a feint to retreat to the 
Grand Morne, took a wide circuit 
round the French, and made him- 
self master of Leogane, driving a 
small detachment of French out of 
it. This unexpected movement of 
Dessalines quite disconcerted the 
plan prescribed to Boudet ; if he 
marched to join the grand army, he 
left Dessalines in his rear, who 
might effect a junction with La- 
plume, who commanded the south- 
ern district of the Spanish part, and 
of whose submission the account had 
not been then received. Boudet was 
therefore obliged to stay at Port au 
Prince, and I>ebelle was kept com- 
pletely checked by Maurepas. On 
the 2 2d of February, being the fifth 
day from that when the army began 
its march from the Cape, the divi- 
sion of Hardy defeated Chnstophe 
a second time at Ennery, which he 
attempted to defend with one thou- 
sand black troops, and about an 
equal number of cultivators. On 
the 23d, the three divisions of Des- 
fbumeaux, Hoche, and Rocham-. 
beau united, after driving some 
detached bodies of the blacks be- 
fore them, and on the next attack- 
ed Toussaint in his strong post of 
the Ravine de Coulenre. 

The force of Toussaint consisted, 
according to Leclerc, of fifteen him* 
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dred grenadiers, twelve hundred 
picked men from the battalion, and 
four hundred dragoons, together 
With two thousand armed cultiva- 
tors, in the woods, that commanded 
the ravine, making in the whole 
three thousand one hundred regu- 
lars, and two thousand irregulars. 
The post was described as formi- 
dably strong, notwithstanding which 
the division of Rochambeau attack- 
ed his intrenchments, and after a 
combat, man to man, In which he 
allows Toussainfs troops to have 
fought with great courage and ob- 
stinacy, they were at length defeat- 
ed by the French, with the loss of 
eight hundred men killed. Tous- 
salnt retreated in some disorder to 
the Petite Riviere. This first de- 
feat appeared in a great measure 
decisive of the fete of Toussaint; 
his adherents were dispirited, and 
deserted him in considerable num- 
bers. Two days after, Leclerc 
hearing, as he delicately expressed 
it, that Debelle was not able to force 
the posts of the black general Mau- 
repas, after leaving a sufficient body 
to watch and pursue Toussaint, he 
marched himself with a strong body 
tif troops against Maurepas; but 
that general hearing of the defeat 
of Toussaint, and seeing himself on 
the point of being surrounded, capi- 
tulated to Debelle, on the condition 
that he and his officers were to re- 
tain their rank and situation in the 
army. 

The affairs of Toussaint appeared 
now completely desperate ; but the 
black general Dessalines, in the 
southern part of the island, by a 
variety of movements, combined 
with skill, and executed with bold- 
ness, contrived completely to out- 
manoeuvre the French general Bou- 
det, and even to require the great 
body of the French array to be 9ent 
against him. Toussaint was there- 
fore enabled, by this powerful diver- 
sion, to make another grand attempt 
to recover the island : by forming a 
junction with the remains of Chris- 
topher force, he suddenly attacked 
Desfourneaux’s division at Plai- 
sance, but was repulsed ; he then 

VOL. II. x o. xiv. 


turned off to the right, forced the 
posts of Dendon and Marmalade, 
raised again the blacks of the nor- 
thern district, and actually attacked 
the Cape. 

It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that a fortified town would 
surrender to the first attack; and 
though the French kept the strong 
towns, the blacks were again mas- 
ters of the country in the northern 
district, and a faint gleam of hope 
appeared still to remain: but the 
divisions from Havre and Flushing 
arrived in the mean time, bringing 
a reinforcement of 5,500 veterans. 
Toussaint being then unable to keep 
the field, was obliged once more to 
retire to his strong posts in the in- 
terior, with as many of his partizans 
as he could persuade to follow him. 

All hope was now lost: Dessa- 
lines was at length overpowered in 
the south, and obliged to submit. 
Christophe, seeing that all was lost, * 
was obliged also to negociate with 
Leclerc, for his personal safety, and 
at length, when almost surrounded 
by French columns, he reluctantly 
surrendered, and the army which 
he commanded was united to the 
French army. Toussaint then in- 
formed Leclerc, that “ he saw he 
was now waging a war without any 
hope of success, and consequently 
without any object; but that, not- 
withstanding the force r| the French 
army, he was still strong enough to 
ravage and destroy the country, and 
sell dearly a life that had once been 
useful to France.** Leclerc confes- 
sed that those observations made a 
serious impression on his mind ; he 
therefore received his submission, 
and promised pardon. 

On this promise, Toussaint, in 
obedience to the orders of Leclerc, 
repaired alone to the Cape, from 
whence he was sent to a plantation 
at Gonaive, and Dessalines to St. 
Marc. 

The war being thus finished, in 
passing the different events of it in 
review, it must be admitted, that the 
blacks fought with a great deal of 
courage, and that their principal 
generals displayed very consider- 
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able military talents. Maurepas in 
the north, and Dessalines in the 
south, completely outgeneraled De- 
belle and Boudet, and did not sub- 
mit till the main body of the French 
army had marched against them. 
Chnstophe was acknowledged, by 
the French, to have conducted him- 
self with great bravery in his dif- 
ferent battles with Hardy ; and 
Toussaint added to his former mili- 
tary feme, not only by his able 
choice of posts, but by that bold 
stroke by which, after his defeat, he 
endeavoured to recover the northern 
part of the island, and had very 
nearly succeeded in the attempt: 
had this blow succeeded, it would 
have been* considered a most mas- 
terly piece of generalship ; its fail- 
ure appeared to be solely owing to 
the sudden arrival of 5,500 troops 
from France to the feeble garrison 
of the Cape. 

Although this attempt was not 
crowned with success, it equally 
showed in Toussaint a great mind, 
firm in its purpose, not to be cast 
down by ill success, and knowing 
perfectly well how to take advan- 
tage of any circumstances which 
fortune might throw in his way. 

From the very obstinate resist- 
ance made by Maurepas in the 
north, and Dessalines in the 9outh, 
it seems extremely probable, that, 
if Clervau* and Laplume had been 
faithful to the trust reposed in them 
by Toussaint, the campaign would 
have terminated in favour of the 
blacks ; if Toussaint had been ena- 
bled to defend his posts but for thirty 
days longer, the season would be past 
for the operations of the French ar- 
my, who could not pretend to make 
a summer campaign in the interior 
of St. Domingo. 

Fortune however declared against 
him ; and all Europe knows, and 
history will record to future ages, 
to the eternal disgrace of Bonaparte 
and his government, that the pro- 
mise of pardon so solemnly given 
was violated, and that, under pre- 
tence of a conspiracy, Toussaint 
was arrested, and sent over to Brest, 
where it was first intended to bring 


him to a mock trial ; but afterwards 
it was judged more expedient to 
send him to a prison in the interior 
of France, from which he never was 
released, but was, in a few months 
after he arrived in France, reported 
to be dead. The manner of his 
death the French government have 
never thought it was necessary to 
explain, and therefore it is almost 
clear, that he was murdered in hie 
prison. 

His countrymen in St Domingo 
were justly exasperated at this 
treachery to their former chief, and 
saw with pleasure the ravages which 
the climate and the yellow fever 
made in the French army. The 
moment that army was weakened 
by disease, they again burst out into 
insurrection under their old leaders. 
Christophe threw aside the rank 
which Leclerc had given him in the 
French army, to join the cause of 
his country. 

A long war succeeded, marked 
by more atrocities than any which 
has occurred in modern times. The 
French, bent on the extermination 
of the blacks, invented new methods 
for their destruction. Thousands of 
them were thrown into the sea, or 
many were suffocated with the 
femes of burning brimstone, and 
the most ingenious tortures were 
practised upon them. The blacks, 
in retaliation, put to death all the 
whites who fell into their hands, 
but it does not appear that they 
tortured their prisoners as their 
enemies had done. The fete of that 
island was quite doubtful in the 
end of the year 1802. On the issu^ 
of this war perhaps depends not 
only the future state of the West In- 
dies, but perhaps of Africa , to which 
the negro race will always look up 
with affection as to their mother 
country. If a civilized nation of 
blacks can exist in St Domingo, 
that nation must have a trade and 
intercourse with Africa, superior to 
that which any European nation can 
have ; but it would be romantic spe- 
culation to suppose, that the light 
which Europe has thrown upon St. 
Domingo may be reflected back into 
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the very heart of their native soil, 
and compensate, at some future day, 
for all the injuries that the race of 
blacks have hitherto endured from 
their white brethren. 


THE EGYPTIAN MAMALUKES. 

WHILE the English were in 
Egypt, their army was joined by a 
troop of Mamalukes. They ap- 
peared to be about 1200 in number, 
every individual superbly mounted, 
richly dressed, and attended by a 
servant on foot, carrying a long stick 
in his hand. But the magnificence 
of the beys or chiefs was beyond any 
thing that can be conceived. They 
were lodged in spacious tents, di- 
vided into several apartments, the 
insides lined with rich stuffs, and the 
bottom covered with beautiful Tur- 
key carpets. 

Nothing can equal the grand and 
splendid appearance of this cavalry. 
Their horses are well made, strong, 
sleek, and plump, very sure-footed, 
and stately in their attitudes, and 
having altogether the most beautiful 
appearance. The magnificence of 
the trappings, with which they are 
covered, is amazing, and the saddles 
and housings glitter with gold and 
silver, almost dazzling the eyes of 
the astonished spectator. Indeed, a 
Mamaluke may be said to carry all 
his wealth about him : his horse, 
sword, and pistols, beautifully 
wrought and inlaid with silver, are 
worth very great sums, and consti- 
tute the chief part of his riches. 

These horses, as well as all those 
to be found in Egypt, have only two 
paces ; the walk, in which they 
step out well, and a full gallop. 
They are accustomed to stop dead 
short, when going full speed: this 
is effected by the means of the most 
severe bit in the world, which throws 
back the horse upon his haunches ; 
but this practice very soon ruins 
their legs, and it is seldom they can 
hold out against it for any length of 
time. 


The Mamalukes, taken as light 
troops, or as individual horsemen, 
are equal, and perhaps superior, to 
any in the world ; but without tac- 
tics, and never acting in a body, they 
cannot be expected to succeed against 
European troops. Their desperate 
courage, and singular dexterity in 
managing their horses, were often 
experienced by the French, and 
never shone more conspicuous than 
at the celebrated battle of Embabeh, 
where they repeatedly charged the 
solid square of the French, and 
where so many of them fell victims 
to their ill-judged bravery. 

These Mamalukes were so richly 
dressed and accoutred, that the 
French soldiers actually fished up 
the bodies of those who were drown- 
ed in the Nile, by which they ob- 
tained very considerable booty. 

From the time of the conquest of 
Egypt by Amrou, one of the gene- 
rals of Omar, the first calif, tm the 
eighth century, this country was go- 
verned by the lieutenants of the ca- 
lifs, and by sultans of the race of the 
Fatamites and Aioubites. 

The head of the latter family was 
that Saladin, who acquired so much 
fame against the crusaders. It was 
one of his weak successors, who was 
first obliged to commit his castles to 
a guard of foreigners, which origi- 
nally consisted of young slaves.^.. 
These had been purchased by the 
merchants from the Moguls, who 
were at that time overrunning the 
greater part of Asia, under Genghis 
Khan. 

This guard, called Mamalukes 
(L e. in Arabic, slaves), was, at one 
time divided into two corps. One 
thousand had the care of the river, 
and lived on an island near Cairo; 
the other corps, which was more 
numerous, had the charge of the 
garrisons. 

It was the last sultan of the Aiou- 
bite race, in the eighth century, 
who so gallantly opposed Saint 
Lewis, and took him prisoner, but 
lost his throne and his life on the 
field of battle. The Mamalukes, by 
this time very numerous, were go- 
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veraedb y twenty-four beys, who had 
engrossed all the principal offices of 
the state; and being discontented 
with Touran-Shah, whom they sus- 
pected of some designs unfavourable 
to them, assassinated him at the be- 
ginning of his reign, in the year 
1250, and put Azzedin Bey, one of 
their own body, into his place. 

From this time there was nothing 
but a continued scene of treachery 
and murder ; whoever aspired to be 
sultan formed a party, and, after 
having murdered his rival, waited 
for a favourable opportunity to seize 
the reins of government 

Whoever assassinated the sultan 
was generally proclaimed in his 
place ; and sometimes two or three 
reigned at the same time in Syria, 
Upper Egypt, and Cairo, who were 
continually at war, till the most 
daring ana enterprising had destroy- 
ed the others. 

These dissensions continued till 
sultan Selim the second, sumamed 
the great, taking advantage of the 
divisions among the beys, conquered 
Egypt. Finding it more easy to 
vanquish them than to make them 
submit to a despotic government, he 
did not attempt to give them new 
laws, but was content with delegat- 
ing the power of sultan to a bey, 
who, by basely betraving his former 
master, had been of service to Se- 
lim ; and quitted the country six 
months after his first entry into 
Cairo, leaving the Mamalukes still 
masters of it 

Soliman, the legislator, the suc- 
cessor of Selim, who raised the 
Turkish empire to its highest splen- 
dour and greatest power, gave a 
constitution, not only to Egypt, but 
to all the different provinces com- 
posing that heterogeneous mass of 
empire. He found it, in the first 
place, necessary to establish a coun- 
terpoise for the power and influence 
of the Mamalukes ; to effect which, 
he established the corps odjacklis, 
cr militia, composed of natives of 
Egypt, and into which a Mamatuke 
was on no account to be admitted. 
■To these corps he gave great 

vers ; to the Mamalukes he left 


nothing but honorary titles, a little 
military authority, and a few vil- 
lages for their different officers. 

He established a pacha, as his re- 
presentative, who was at the head 
of the government, and who had the 
nomination of the different officers 
of state. The beys had indeed the 
choice of a successor, to fill up any 
vacancies among themselves, but 
they were obliged to present the per- 
son so chosen to the pacha in full 
divan, to be invested with the dig- 
nity by him. 

The pacha of Egypt was often the 
road to the great office of vizirate, 
and was sometimes an honourable 
retreat for *a disgraced vizier. He 
could be formally deposed by the 
corps of militia in the divan, and 
made to settle his accounts before he 
left the country. The reasons for 
his being so were transmitted to 
Constantinople, where he was always 
replaced ; and indeed it rarely hap- 
pened that a pacha died in his situa- 
tion, as they were so frequently 
changed. 

The divan, which assemb ed 
twice a week to deliberate on ail 
the affairs of state, was composed of 
the twenty-four beys, the principal 
officers of the militia, and the great 
lawyers. The pacha was the pre- 
sident of this assembly. 

The tribute paid to the Porte was 
50,0004 beside a quantity of rice, 
com, &c. 

In this manner the government 
went on, without any event of im- 
portance, being nothing more than 
constant intrigues, sometimes be- 
tween the Mamalukes, and the pa- 
cha, to repress the aspiring ambi- 
tion of some chiefs of the militia. 

This wise constitution lasted till 
the middle of the present century, 
when a variety of causes conspired 
to overturn it. The beys were then 
beginning to take the lead in all af- 
fairs, and the pachas were merely 
cyphers, scarcely possessing the 
shadow of their ancient authority. 

About the year 1748, a pacha of a 
more determined cast was appoint- 
ed, who, finding it impossible to as- 
sert his superiority, without striking 
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tome great Wow, took a resolution 
to destroy the beys at once by assas- 
sination. 

Accordingly, as they were coming 
to take their places at the divan, 
seventeen of them were murdered, 
the rest escaped. 

Such a daring and open act of 
barbarity had not the desired effect ; 
for the indignation of all classes 
against the pacha ran so high, that 
he was obliged to quit his situation, 
and save his life by escaping to 
Constantinople. 

At that period, Ibrahim Caya, a 
determined and ambitious man of 
the Mamaluke race, had gotten by 
Intrigue into the corps of militia, in 
which he held a very high situa- 
tion. He aspired to be elected 
Sheick el Belled, or chief of the 
Mamalukes, and to restore them to 
their original ascendancy ; and 
played his cards so well, that in a 
few years he had insinuated all the 
Mamalukes of his party into the 
militia, which gave him such an 
ascendancy, that he easily kept the 
remainder quiet Had he lived, he 
would in all probability have suc- 
ceeded in making himself sultan of 
Egypt, independent of the Porte ; 
but he was poisoned by an emissary 
of the court of Constantinople, who 
hoped, by destroying this aspiring 
chiefs to regain their authority, 
which was so completely shaken. 

Ali Bey the great, a man of more 
talents, with equal ambition and in- 
trepidity, succeeded Ibrahim. He. 
was the first Mamaluke who open- 
ly declared the bold design of free- 
ing Egypt for ever from the nominal 
authority of the court of Constanti- 
nople. Throwing off the mask en- 
tirely, he assumed perfect indepen- 
dence : but what he gained by force, 
he lost by treachery. 

Ismael Bey and Mahomed Bey 
conspired against him, and drove 
him into Syria, where he took re- 
fuge with the celebrated Dahir, 
who had rendered himself master of 
Syria, and laughed at all the feeble 
efforts of the Porte to reduce him. 

Ali Bey, having received some 
fmall assistance from the Russians 


and from Dahir, crossed the desert 
to meet his opponents. A battle 
was fought near Salahieh, in which 
Ali was wounded by one of his own 
party, supposed to have been Mou- 
rad Bey, and was in consequence 
taken prisoner. He was treated 
with great respect, and carried to 
Cairo, where he died a few days af- 
terward. 

Ali Bey was born in Anatolia, a 
province of the Turkish empire. 
He was brought young into Egypt, 
where he was purchased in the 
same manner as the other Mama- 
lukes, and raised himself, by his en- 
terprising and ambitious spirit, to 
that situation, which made the Porte 
tremble for the remains of its 
power in Egypt Mourad Bey, as 
chief of the faction of Ali, soon set 
up for himself, and drove his oppo- 
nents from Cairo for some time ; 
but they regained possession of the 
capital, and kept it, till they both 
died natural deaths. Mahomed Bey 
died first, at Acre, after having 
taken the town. At the death of 
Ismael, Mourad Bey again assumed 
the government, though Ibrahim 
Bey nominally shared it with him. 

There was never a Sheick el 
Belled whose reign was of longer 
duration. From the year 1776 to 
1801, a few interruptions excepted, 
he retained possession of the su- 
preme power. For this continu- 
ance in the exercise of his sove- 
reignty, in a country where autho- 
rity seldom remains long in the 
same hands, he was indebted to his 
unbounded liberality and great cou- 
rage. 

At the arrival of the French ar- 
my in Egypt, Ibrahim Bey, in a das- 
tardly manner, made his escape to 
Syria, where he remained with a 
few Mamalukes, who had associat- 
ed themselves to his fate, till the 
vizier lately returned. But Mourad 
Bey gallantly fought them as long as 
he could, and was on his way to 
join the English, when the plague 
cut him off. The Mamalukes cer- 
tainly made a very noble defence 
under this chief, by which their 
numbers were much reduced. They 
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arc, however, by no means annihi- 
lated, and will always derive 
strength from the aversion which 
the natives have for the Tui'ks. 

The Turkish pacha at Cairo is 
now fortifying himself in that city, 
in order to resist any attempts of the 
victorious beys, who are masters of 
all Upper Egypt, and extend their 
power even as far as the pyramids. 
The pacha’s troops have been de- 
feated by them in several engage- 
ments. 

The Turkish forces at present in 
Egypt consist in 3000 men at Da- 
inietta, 2000 at Rosetta, and 20,000 
at Cairo. 

During all the revolutions among 
the Mamalukes that have taken 
place during the last sixty years, 
the pacha was nothing more than 
an empty representative of the au- 
thority which the court of Con- 
stantinople anciently exercised in 
Egypt, the whole power being in 
the hands of the Sheick el Belled..... 
The functions of the pacha were 
confined to receiving and transmit- 
ting the miri or tribute to the 
grand seignior, whenever the beys 
thought proper to pay it. It was 
useless for him to dispute the will 
of the all-powerful beys, and ac- 
cordingly he never made any he- 
sitation at obeying their orders^. 
Without troops, and without any 
means of enforcing his authority, 
how could he do otherwise ? 

Mourad Bey possesses great qua- 
lities and great vices. To a bra- 
vely that knew no bounds, he joined 
an extraordinary bodily strength : 
impetuous and extremely violent, 
his passions often led him to acts of 
cruelty ; he was liberal to prodiga- 
lity, and greedily rapacious ; intre- 
pid, active, and dextrous, bold in 
enterprise and cool in action : had 
Mourad enjoyed the advantages of a 
liberal education, he might have 
been a good as well as a great man. 

The nominal place of chief of the 
Mamalukes, was at this time pos- 
sessed by Ibrahim Bey, who had 
been with the graud vizier’s army 
for sonic time ; but from his want 
of spirit and enterprise, he had very 


little influence over them. He took 
great pains to give no jealousy to the 
vizier, wishing to keep in his fa- 
vour, though he did not possess his 
confidence. His object was to be 
nominated Sheick el Belled, after 
the subjection of Egypt. Osman 
Bey Tambourgi * was the person 
looked upon as their chief, having 
been nominated by Mourad Bey on 
his death-bed. He was of a violent 
temper ; but of no extraordinary 
talents. Mahomed Bey Elfi, so sur- 
named from the number of sequins 
for which he was purchased, Elfi 
signifying a thousand, had however 
the most extensive influence. He 
is gifted with great abilities, joined 
to the utmost prudence ; is of an 
open and liberal disposition, and of 
the greatest personal courage. 

One particular trait will stamp 
his character ; at the death of Mou- 
rad, all the beys looked up to him, 
and wished to appoint him chiefy in 
opposition to the desire expressed 
by Mourad; but he declined ac- 

* Osman Bey Tambourgi, in open de- 
fiance of the pledged Ottoman faith, 
and through the perfidious policy of that 
court, was assassinated in the month of 
October, 1801, when going in the capou- 
tan pacha’s barge to dine on board sir 
Richard Bickerton's ship, in the haibour 
of Alexandria. Osman Bey A scar, 
Mahomed Bey Mafice, and the black 
Caya Bey, the confidant of Mourad Bey, 
also shared the same fate. Osman Bey 
Berdici was very severely wounded, but 
fortunately recovered. The survivor* 
were taken on board the capoutan bey’s 
ship, the Sultan Selim. 

Immediately upon the above transac- 
tion being made known to lord Hutch- 
inson, he ordered brigadier- general Stu- 
art, at the head of his regiment, and 
with guns and lighted matches, to pro- 
ceed to the Turkish camp, on the east- 
ward of Alexandria, and to insist upon 
the bodies of the beys being given up to 
the British. This, after some hesitation, 
was acceded to by the capoutan pacha, 
and the remaining beys were liberated 
the next day, and sent to Alexandria, 
where the bodies of those who had been 
slain were buried by the British army, 
with all possible military honours. 
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cepting it, thinking they were weak 
enough, without quarrelling among 
themselves. 

Osman Bey Berdici was said to 
be an ambitious and able man, but 
not so prudent as Mahomed. He 
had, however, a great deal of influ- 
ence and a strong party. 

But the chief counsellor of the 
Mamalukes, who transacted all 
their business, was a black, who 
had been Mourad Bey’s confidant 
It is supposed, that it was he who 
persuaded Mourad to nominate Os- 
man Bey Tambourgi as his succes- 
sor, in order that he might still 
keep the management of their af- 
fairs as Caya fey. He was a re- 
markably shrewd, insinuating cha- 
racter, and was employed in all the 
ncgociations both with the French 
and English. 

To be a Mamaluke, it was indis- 
pensibly necessary to have been a 
slave : and even the child of a Ma- 
maluke could not hold any employ- 
ment among them. The beys, kia- 
chefs, and other officers among the 
Mamalukes, purchased these slaves 
from merchants, who brought them 
to Egypt. They were of all nations 
and countries, some Germans and 
Russians, but chiefly Georgians, 
Circassians, and from the other 
parts of Mount Caucasus. After 
having served their masters with 
fidelity, they were made free, and 
then had the right of buying slaves. 
The power and influence of the beys 
were proportionate to the number 
of Mamalukes that composed their 
household. 

Mamalukes, while slaves, cannot 
wear a beard, which is always the 
indisputable proof of their freedom. 
Beside the twenty-four beys, they 
were governed by a certain number 
of kiachefs, an employ subordinate 
to that of a bey. Their revenues 
consisted in those villages which 
were their individual property, and 
in the extortions and fines which 
they exacted from the unfortunate 
inhabitants. 

The Mamalukes are a brave and 
generous race, but are cruel and re- 
vengeful, They are also addicted 


to the most detestable and unnatural 
of crimes, which is extremely pre- 
valent in most parts of the Turkish 
empire. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL CHA* 

RACTERS Or THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE, IN 1801. 

THE present vizier is about six- 
ty-six years of age. He has had the 
misfortune to lose an eye, but has 
been able to retain his situation, the 
second in the empire, ever since the 
year 1799, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate battle of Heliopolis, and 
the intrigues of his enemies. For 
this he is indebted, not so much to 
his own abilities, as to the powerful 
protection of the caya (i. e. superin- 
tendant of the household) of the 
sultan, the sultan’s mother, who 
possesses the utmost influence at 
Constantinople. Still he has every 
thing to fear from the ascendancy of 
the capoutan pacha, who is rather 
his rival than his personal enemy. 
But Turkish rivalry cannot be dig- 
nified with the name of emulation, 
and there can be little doubt but the 
pacha would rejoice in the disgrace 
of this minister. 

Though the vizier is totally un- 
acquainted with European politics, 
and indeed with every kind of Eu- 
ropean knowledge, he is pretty well 
versed in oriental literature, parti- 
cularly Persian. He is by no means 
a man of bright talents ; yet he has 
had sufficient good sense to accom- 
plish the very difficult task of keep- 
ing his army in some degree of sub- 
ordination. 

One of the most prominent traits 
of his character is an inclination to 
attribute every circumstance to the 
course of fate, which, whether it 
conduct to good or evil, he thinks 
irresistible, and any effort to stem 
its torrent he considers as impotent, 
if not impious. Under this impres- 
sion, when surrounded at Jaffa by 
Albanian re volte rs, who, in his own 
tent, presenting their muskets, 
threatened him with death, if not 
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Immediately paid, his answer was, 
Peeke (i. e. veiy well) One of his 
greatest faults is allowing too much 
influence to his favourites, who are 
all rapacious in the greatest degree, 
and who carry oo their depredations 
in his name, relying on his partiality 
for their justification. One of his fa- 
vourites, formerly his cock, is the 
present pacha of Jerusalem ; and is 
one of those supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of general 
Kleber. 

The following anecdote will place 
his temper in its most amiable point 
of view s 

His highness was always, and is 
to this day, very fond of throwing a 
kind of inoffensive lance, called gy- 
ritt, at which he is very expert 
This feat consists in riding up foil 
speed hgainst your adversary, and 
darting at him a slender staff of a 
hard heavy wood, about six or seven 
feet long, with all your force, which 
he does his utmost to avoid, by bend- 
ing himself close over his horse's 
neck. The riders, as weU as their 
horses, are wonderfully trained to 
this exercise. 

At one of these displays of adroit- 
ness, an attendant of the vizier, with 
whom he was playing, threw his 
gyritt at him, which unfortunately 
struck him foil in the eye, and caused 
its total loss. The vizier, convinced 
that the stroke was unintentional, 
sent for the man, who, fearing the 
loss of his head, had absconded. 
With fear and trembling, he obeyed 
the summons, when he was ordered 
a thousand gold sequins, accompa- 
nied with an injunction from the 
vizier never again to appear in his 
sight, lest, being reminded of the 
cause of his misfortune, he might 
not, at all times, be able to command 
his temper. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his 
eye, his highness is a very good 
looking man of his age. His figure 
is prepossessing, and a venerable 
white beard, of which he takes the 
utmost care, gives him the appear- 
ance of a warrior of old. The ca- 
poutan pacha has displayed his mili- 
tary qualifications, which have ob- 


tained him high renown in this coun- 
try, but which dwindle away, when 
put in competition with the taleqtft 
of a European commander. 

An ambition spurning the idea of 
a rival, prodigal generosity, activity 
indefatigable, great penetration, a 
marked predeliction for every thing 
European, and a desire to better the 
condition of every one immediately 
about him, are the best and most 

P rominent features in his character ; 

ut to his education in the seraglio 
he owes the opposite and dark side 
of his character, profound dissimu- 
lation, and a deep spirit of intrigue. 

He has great interest at Constan- 
tinople, derived from his own abili- 
ties, and from his relationship to the 
sultan, one of whose sisters is his 
wife. He is violent in his hatred to 
the person who has sufficient pene- 
tration to develope his character or 
his views ; but as his animosity in- 
creases, he puts on a semblance of 
friendship more attractive, and the 
mask of kindness never fells off, till 
his enemy is enticed into the snare. 

Still he is the only man now 
among the Turks who possesses en- 
larged ideas in politics. He has 
been able to place the Turkish navy 
on a footing far more respectable 
than when he was put at its head ; 
and there is not one Turkish com- 
mander, except himself, who has 
disciplined his troops with any de- 
gree of regularity. He has nowr 
under his orders two very good re- 
giments, those of Abdallah and Soli- 
man Aga, commanded, indeed, by 
Germans, but owing much of their 
regularity to his own superintend- 
ence. 

The capoutan pacha has the ut- 
most contempt for the vizier, which 
he does not endeavour to conceal. He* 
took great pains to keep his army 
separate, and always wished that 
the prowess of his troops should be 
compared with that of the vizier’s 
forces. His pride told him, that he 
could not lose by the comparison. 

The vivacity of his mind inclines 
him rather to the French than to 
the English ; and should he succeed 
in his views of being appointed vi- 
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tier, to which situation his talents 
and ambition lead him, his first act 
would probably be to consolidate an 
amicable treaty with France, and 
endeavour to establish a regular* and 
well disciplined army in the Turk- 
ish empire, by introducing Europe- 
an officers. lie will probably suc- 
ceed in many of his plans, unless 
continual fatigue, excess in opium, 
or intrigues, cut him off in the midst 
of his career. 

There is one person in whom he 
reposes the utmost confidence, and 
whom on all occasions he consults. 
This is Isaak Bey, a man of deep 
and low cunning, who has been at 
Paris, and is a complete French- 
man. He will most likely succeed 
his patron, the capoutan pacha, in 
his situation. 

Isaak Bey possesses extremely in- 
sinuating manners, and is a very 
abject flatterer. His stay in France 
having enlarged his ideas, he at- 
tempted, by ms writings, to reform 
many parts of the Mahometan reli- 
gion ; at which, as may well be sup- 
posed, the mufti took great offence, 
and got him proscribed. Isaak Bey 
saved himself by flight, and took re- 
fuge with his present master, who 
has granted him his full protection 
and friendship. 

The reis effendi, or principal se- 
cretary of the empire, is well known 
in England, when he was secretary 
to the Turkish embassy. His know- 
ledge of European manners and po- 
liteness procured him the greatest 
advantages in the intercourse with 
the English army. He is a great 
favourite of the grand vizier, over 
whom he has a powerful ascendancy. 
He possesses very good talents, is 
cunning, extremely avaricious, and 
supposed to favour the French, for 
whom he has a great predilection. 

The reason of the chief officers of 
the Ottoman empire, civil as well as 
military, accompanying the army, 
is, that the Porte, or court, is always 
supposed to be with it, and all or- 
ders of the sultan are deemed to be 
issued by him from his stirrup. 
Such was the case in former wars, 

VOL. II. NO. XIV. 


when the conquering sultans com- 
manded their armies in person. 


OF THE EXTERIOR APPEARANCE 

AND BODILY CONSTITUTION OF 

THE LAPLANDERS. 

THE children of the Laplanders 
are remarkably fat and chubby, 
which appears not only in their 
faces, but other parts of their bo- 
dies. This disposition to increase 
in flesh, however, is less percepti- 
ble as they grow up. The Lap- 
lander is of a swarthy and dark 
complexion, his hair is black and 
short, his mouth wide, and his cheeks 
hollow, with a chin somewhat long 
and pointed : his eyes are weak and 
water) r , which in some degree pro- 
ceeds from the constant smoke he 
endures whilst at home, in his tent 
or hut ; and may likewise be attri- 
buted to the snows which, during 
winter, are constantly driving in his 
face, whilst he is abroad and en- 
gaged in hunting upon the moun- 
tains, which afford him no object to 
fix upon but what is glaring with 
whiteness. That this weakness of 
the eyes proceeds from these causes, 
and especially the latter, i9 highly 
probable, from the circumstance 
that a man often loses his sight for 
several days after his return from 
hunting. 

The Laplanders have been repre- 
sented by some authors as being 
overgrown with shaggy hair, like 
wild beasts. Others have given 
them but one eye : but these are fa- 
bles which those authors seem to 
have borrowed from Herodotus and 
Pliny, and in no way applicable 
either to the Laplanders, or any 
, race of people upon the face of the 
earth. Others again have asserted, 
with a greater appearance of truth 
and justice, that they had from na- 
ture an offensive smell. It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that there is 
a certain unsavoury rankness which 
attends the Laplander, more than 
is commonly found with the inhabi- 
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tants of other countries : but this is They possess a degree of agility 
not so much to be imputed to his which is really wonderful, and their 
natural temperament as to his mode bodies are supple and pliant beyond 
of life, dwelling as he does in a hut conception. It is surprising what a 
or tent, in the midst of a constant number of them are able to stow 
smoke, and clothed in a dress which themselves within a space which we 
has imbibed quantities of dirt, grease, should not imagine would hold one 
and train-oil. half, or even one third of that quan- 

The Laplanders are for the most tity. They will sit in the closest con- 
part short in stature, but they pos- tact with each other, their bodies 
^ess a tolerable share of bodily supported by their heels, or their 
strength. They are certainly a entire weight bearing upon the 
very hardy race of people, and are toes. The American Indians, or 
able to undergo great labour, and savages as they are termed, use the 
actually support themselves under same posture, and the ingenious his- 
the extraordinary severity of their torical painter, who has represented 
climate with a wonderful degree of the treaty of the great Penn with 
patience and fortitude. In proof of the Indians at the settlement of that 
this our missionary mentions the flourishing colony which now bears 
instance of a woman who crossed his name, has not omitted to embel- 
niountains of ice and snow in the lish his picture with the figure of 
room h of December, five days after an Indian in this extraordinary 
her delivery of a child, in order to attitude. 

attend the prayers of what is com* The Laplanders descend the steep 
monly called churching. The moun- sides of a mountain, when covered 
tain Laplanders, and those of the with snow and ice, with incredible 
sea-coast, or the maritime Laplan- velocity. They make use of a par- 
ders, arc equally objects of admira- ticular kind of snow shoe, differing 
tiou in this respect, that they are greatly from that which bears the 
able to breathe amidst the suffbea* same name in the northern parts of 
ting smoke of their tents and huts, America : it is a piece of wood of 
when the only aperture by which some length, curved before, and 
the smoke can pass is closed in order turning upwards behind, to the mid- 
to keep out the weather ; and as it die of which the foot is fastened ; 
has been observed that the Lapland- and whereas the snow shoe is calcu- 
ers are by nature and from habit lated for security to prevent a man 
able to endure great hardships, and from sinking into the snow ; this 
sustain excessive labour with pa- wooden shoe or skate, called in the 
ticnce, so it has been long since re- Danish tongue skie , answers the 
marked, that the most simple medi- purpose both of security and expe- 
enments, which are elsewhere but dition. Accordingly the Laplander 
little esteemed, have sufficient effi- slides along with such great swift- 
cacy to restore them to health, un- ness, that the air whistles in his 
less their disorders are of a very ears, and his hair becomes erect 
violent nature. This truth is esta- with the motion ; and yet so dex- 
blished by long experience, and terous is he in the management of 
seems as if Providence, in compen- his body, that be his impulse ever 
sation for their inability to procure violent, he can take up his cap, 
extraordinary assistance, permitted if he chances to let it fail, or any 
the same effects to be produced by thing else that happens to lie in his 
the most common means. They set way, without stopping his. course, 
a high value on spices, and no pre- The children, as soon as they are 
sent is more acceptable to a Lapland- able to walk, climb up the sides of 
er, than that which either consists the mountains, and exercise them* 
of tobacco, pepper, ginger, and the selves in the use of these skates, 
like, let the quantity be ever so When they travel with their rein- 

deer, the celerity of their pace caq 
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ohly be conceived when seen : they 
drive with equal expedition up the 
top of mountains and down them, 
insomuch, that the vibration of the 
reins upon the backs of the rein-deer 
is scarcely perceptible to the eye. 
The Laplanders on the coast are 
exceedingly skilful in the manage- 
ment of their boats. Our good mis- 
sionary supposes this extraordinary 
agility of the Laplanders to proceed 
in a great measure from the train- 
oil, which from their birth consti- 
tutes a principal part of their food 
But the fact is, that from their in- 
fancy they are practised in feats of 
activity and bodily exertion; they 
learn to ascend the mountains, to 
carry heavy loads of timber, to hunt 
the wild, and to follow the tame 
rein-deer for considerable distances. 
In this manner they also become 
inured to suffering every degree of 
heat and cold with patience. It is 
chiefly by the exercise of hunting 
that they are rendered swift of foot, 
and their agility is favoured by the 
smallness of their stature. They 
are content with little, and have 
minds incapable of being affected by 
those passions which prey upon and 
destroy the bodies of a great part of 
mankind They sleep equally on 
both sides, and do not accustom 
, themselves to retire to rest betwixt 
two feather-beds, as their more ci- 
vilized neighbours do. Their avo- 
cations do not disturb the natural 
flow of their animal spirit, nor do 
they weaken the body by the labours 
of the mind: it must of necessity 
follow, that they are strong, healthy, 
and active. 

Some of the Laplanders are very 
expert in carving in wood or horn, 
though they use no other tool than 
a common knife; with this they 
make many little utensils, such as 
cups, spoons, &c. Their sledges are 
of their own construction, and so arti- 
ficially put together, that not a drop • 
of wet can penetrate them. The 
women are very skilful in ornament- 
ing belts with tinsel wire; and some 
of them, like the men, excel in carv- 
ing upon wood or horn. These peo- 
ple are very dexterous in the pur- 


suits of the'chase. Their only wea- 
pons were formerly bows and ar- 
rows ; but they now make use of 
fire-arms, and are become good 
marksmen. 

The missionary records, as a 
principal virtue of the natives of 
Lapland, their great attention to 
the duties of religion, and their se- 
rious devotion when assembled at 
divine service. He speaks of the 
patience with which they sit bare- 
headed in the severest frosts, for 
three hours together, to hear the 
word of God delivered to them un- 
der tents, which are by no means 
sufficiently secured against the cur- 
rent of an extreme cold air. It ap- 
pears, that at the commencement, 
and during the earlier part, of the 
last century, the Laplanders were 
immersed in the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and without the least tincture 
of letters. It was Frederick the 
fourth, king of Denmark, who as- 
cended the throne in 1619, that first 
begun to introduce the light of the 
gospel amongst them. For this pur- 
pose he established a religious mis- 
sion, which has been continued by 
his son, Christian the sixth, Frede- 
rick the fifth, his grandson, and 
Christian the seventh, the present 
sovereign, his great grandson. They 
are now, as Mr. Lean* tells us, well 
instructed in the Christian religion, 
and have the New Testament in 
their own tongue. The missionary 
mentions with rapture the names of 
some Laplanders who could repeat 
by rote the whole Catechism, and 
large portions of the Gospel, with a 
part of the Psalms, both in the Lap- 
land and Danish tongues ; particu- 
larly a venerable old man of seventy 
years of age, who was able to recite 
a great part of the Catechism, 
though he never knew a letter in 
his life, nor had ever committed any 
thing to memory before. This in- 
stance of the power of memory does 
not appear at all incredible. The 
Arabs, and other pastoral tribes, 
who are in the habit of amusing 
their leisure by telling and listening 

• The missionary. 
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to tales, wiU remember them though is unknown amount the Lapland- 
very long, and rehearse them with ers. If any one, from age or infir- 
great fidelity, after one hearing. It mity, should chance to be in want, 
is conjectured, by Julius Caesar, that he finds his necessities amply and 
one of the chief reasons why the instantly supplied, and charity ap- 
ancient Druids did not commit their pears unsolicited, with open hands, 
instructions to writing was, that The missionary, however, admits, 
their pupils might impress them that the Laplanders are not entirely 
better on their memories. It was exempt from those vices which ever 
the opinion of Socrates, as appears prevail more or less amongst man- 
from the Phacdo of Plato, that know- kind in a state of society. They 
ledge was more easily gained, and cannot resist the temptation of ebn- 
kmger retained, when delivered by ety, and yield to the allurements of 
word of mouth, than when coramu- avarice. They will get drunk, like 
nic^ted in writing. It would seem the men of other countries, when 
that the ear is less distracted than strong liquor comes in their way ; 
the eye ; that the intenseness of the and cannot avoid cheating, like 
mind is greater in hearing than see- other dealers, when they can do it 
ing. The missionary adds his fer- without danger of detection. The 
vent wish, that his fellow-labourers skins of the rein-deer, are more or 
in this vineyard of divine truth, less valuable, according to the sea- 
would qualify themselves for the son in which they are killed. If the 
work, by acquiring a thorough animal be slain in the spring, his 
knowledge of the Lapland tongue, hide is found perforated by an in- 
so as to preach and pray in it to the sect which buries itself in it, and 
Laplanders, as not many of the men lap there its eggs ; but it is other- 
have a knowledge of the Danish wise with the rein-deer killed in the 
language, further than the use of a winter. To defraud the purchaser, 
few words and phrases, which oc- by trying to obtain the same price 
cur in the course of traffic ; and of for a defective skin as for a perfect 
the women not one is the least ac- one, the Laplander artfully closes 
quainted with it. up the holes in the skin ; and, in 

The Laplanders hold the mis- order to impose upon the credulous 
sionaries sent amongst them in the trader, will not scruple to warrant 
greatest esteem, and show them it free from defect, and asserts that 
much respect. They salute them the beast was killed in autumn ; 
with great reverence when they though he well knows the case to be 
meet them, and give them prece- quite the reverse : that the skin is 
deuce upon all occasions. They mil of holes, and the deer was killed 
make them frequent presents of in spring, or in the worst season, 
what are reckoned in Lapland pe- 
culiar dainties, such as frozen rein- ma 

deer’s milk, with the tongue and 

marrow of that animaL They are account or the manner or 
very attentive to keeping holy the contracting of marriages 
sabbath day ; they abstain from among the fins. 
cursing and swearing, which are 

common vices among the inhabit- NOTHING could be more curi- 
ants of Norway, and they lead a ous than to describe the odd and 
religious and moral life. Whore- fantastic customs of the northern 
dom and adultery are sins rarely nations, and the gross indelicacies 
committed, and the crime of then practised among them on certain 
is little or not at all known amongst occasions : but I shall confine my 
them : so that locks or bolts, tor remarks to .their marriages. The 
the security of property in Lapland, peasants of the province of Savo- 
are entirely unnecessary. Norway laxa, in Finland, have a very sin- 
swarms with beggars, but begging gular mode of making love. When 
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a. young man feels an attachment 
for a young woman, he commissions 
some aged dame to acquaint the ob- 
ject of his love with his passion, and 
at the same time he sends her some 
presents. The old woman chuses, 
as the proper moment for executing 
her commission, that, when the girl 
is preparing to go to rest While 
she is putting off her clothes, the 
woman takes an opportunity of get- 
ting into her presence, and bestow- 
ing many praises upon the lover. 
When the girl has heard aH she-has 
to say, the dame slips some present, 
perhaps a handkerchief, or riband, 
or some piece of money, into her 
bosom. If the gir] does not wish 
to have any correspondence with 
her admirer, she gives back the 
present to the mediatrix, who im- 
mediately conveys the unpleasing 
intelligence to her employer. It is 
to be observed, however, that this 
first refusal of the presents is not 
deemed a decisive proof of dislike. 
The lover does not yet despair of 
softening the heart of his mistress : 
by a repetition of his attempts he 
may still hope to accomplish his 
object. The positive mark of an 
invincible disapprobation and re- 
jection, and after which there is no 
longer any further use in negocia- 
tion, or Toom for hope, is, when the 
young woman, instead of giving the 
box, containing the present, back 
to the ambassadress with her hands, 
she unlooses the cincture that keeps 
her dress close to her waist, and 
lets it fall between her breast and 
her shift down to the ground. But 
if, on the contrary, she retains the 
present, then the young people con- 
sider themselves as engaged to each 
other, and nothing but the marriage 
ceremony is wanting in order to 
constitute them husband and wife. 

On the wedding day, some pea- 
sant among their neighbours, with 
the title of speaker, or orator, docs 
the honours of the feast. This ora- 
tor is generally a person who is not 
only endowed with a natural talent 
for speaking, but is also an imfiro - 
vuatore; for he is expected to make 
extempore verses suitable to the oc- 


casion, or any incidental circum- 
stances : but the most curious and 
interesting ceremony of all, is that 
which takes place on the day after 
the marriage. All the guests being 
assembled, as on the day of the ce- 
remony, the new married man is 
obliged to declare, whether or no 
he found his bride a virgin. If he 
answers in the affirmative, the ora- 
tor, either in prose or verse, cele- 
brates the happiness of the young 
couple on the preceding night, and 
drinks to their health out of a clean, 
well-scoured, and bright cup. If in 
the negative, there is on the table a 
dirty and mean vessel, out of which 
he is obliged to drink. In the bot- 
tom of this utensil is a hole, out of 
which the liquor runs, and is spilt 
on the ground at one end, whilst it 
is emptied by the orator at the other. 
He after this makes some remarks, 
and gives some counsel, of no very- 
pleasing nature, to the bride. When 
the orator has finished his harangue, 
in either of these cases, he takes up 
a pair of the bridegroom’s breeches, 
which are at hand for the purpose, 
and thumps the bride with them lus- 
tily (but not on her head or the 
upper part of her body), saying, at 
the same time , “ Be fruitful, woman, 
and don’t fail of producing heirs to 
your husband !” 

It is a general observation, and 
which admits of no exception, that 
in proportion as tribes or societies 
of men are rude and simple in their 
manners, they are indelicate on the 
subject of that passion which unites 
the sexes. That fmdor circa reft 
venercas, which Grotius held to be 
a universal sentiment, and charac- 
teristic of the human species, in 
Otaheite has no existence. There 
was a custom, which prevailed, not 
a century ago, in some parts of 
Scotland, and which, according to 
tradition, w as once general, almost 
as gross as that of the Finlanders. 
On the day after the wedding, when 
the marriage feast was continued, 
as in Finland, it was customary for 
the bridegroom, creeping on all 
fours, to receive on his back a large 
pannier full of stones, which he was 
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obliged to carry until the bride, in 
token that she was no longer a 
maiden, came and relieved him of 
the heavy load, by throwing the pan- 
nier on the ground. 

In one parish in Finland (one of 
these parishes, it is to be observed, 
is equal in extent to a whole pro- 
vince of most other countries), it is 
the custom for young women to 
wear, suspended at their girdles, 
the case or sheath of a knife, as a 
sign that they are unmarried, and 
would have no objection to a hus- 
band. When a young man becomes 
enamoured with any of those dam- 
sels, his manner of courting her is, 
to purchase, or cause to be made, a 
knife in the exact form of the 
sheath, and to take an opportunity 
of slipping it into the sheath slilv, 
without the girl’s perceiving it. If 
the girl, on finding the knife in the 
sheath, keep it, it is a favourable 
symptom ; if not, it is a refusal 

In the parish of Kenir, before the 
day appointed or proposed for the 
marriage ceremony, the young peo- 
ple sleep together for a whole week, 
but without quite undressing ; and 
this is called the week of the tree - 
che*. It will, no doubt, be immedi- 
ately recollected, that this is an ex- 
act counterpart to the bundling of 
the Anglo-Americans. If, in conse- 
quence of the familiarities that pass 
during the w week of the breeches,” 
their love be strengthened, they 
marry ; but if, on the other hand, 
their mutual affections be lessened, 
the marriage does not take place. 


MANNERS AND CHARACTERS OF 
THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS 
OF EGYPT. 

EGYPT is inhabited by seve- 
ral races of people, all differing 
greatly in their manners, customs, 
and religion. Of these the first are 
the Mamalukes, who, though they 
constitute but a very inconsiderable 
part of the population, are the rulers 
and proprietors of the country, and 


on them all the rest are more or 
less dependent. 

Next are the Bedouin Arabs, 
constant wanderers in the desert, 
never inhabiting the same place for 
any length of time, and living by 
continual pillage and warfare. 

They form no general community 
among themselves, each tribe hav- 
ing its own cheik or chief, to whom 
the greatest deference and the strict- 
est obedience are paid. From these 
numerous petty societies, and their 
divided interests, arise never-ending* 
quarrels and dissensions. Hospi- 
tality is among them a duty, of 
which they are most sacred observ- 
ers ; and an Arab in danger from 
any other persons, will not hesitate 
to throw himself in the power of 
his professed enemy, secure of meet- 
ing with safety and protection 

They are, however, false, dissem- 
bling, revengeful, and cunning, and, 
though actually brave, will not scru- 
ple, in a dastardly manner, to assas- 
sinate their enemy. 

The Bedouins are all furnished 
with horses, capable of undergoing 
the greatest fatigue in their excur- 
sions over the deserts, during which 
their food is very scanty, and water, 
always scarce, is sometimes not Co 
be found. Their dress is very light, 
consisting of nothing more than a 
loose frock and a turban ; their 
weapons are a long gun and & 
dagger. 

The third class are the Fellahs, 
who are the farmers and husband- 
men of the country. They inhabit 
the villages, and cultivate the lands, 
all of which are the property of the 
Mamalukes, by whom these people 
are kept in the most abject slavery. 
When a Fellah has succeeded in 
amassing a small sum, by dint of 
economy and hard labour, he dares 
not make use of it, and is afraid to 
let it appear by any improvement 
in his lands or way of living, as it 
would most undoubtedly expose him 
to the extortions and pillage of his 
proprietor, or endanger his life by 
the rapacity of his neighbours^... 
Hence it follows, that, when this is 
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the case, the money is buried under 
ground, and the wretched Fellah, 
like the miser of more civilized 
countries, has no other satisfaction 
but that of knowing where his riches 
are concealed. 

At his decease, the secret com- 
monly dies with him, and the money 
is lost Thus considerable sums dis- 
appear, and never again return into 
circulation. 

The current coins in Egypt are 
those of Turkey, and Spanish dol- 
lars, at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty parats to the dollar. 'Die ig- 
norance of the people, in the Turk- 
ish dominions in general, is so great, 
that it is with the utmost difficulty 
they can be prevailed on to receive 
in payment any European coin, 
either of gold or silver, except the 
Spanish dollar, and its subdivisions; 
and these only when stamped with 
the two pillars. 

The tyrannical proprietors of the 
lands and villages exact the greater 
part of the produce, and by repeated 
impositions, contributions, &cc. often 
oblige the Fellahs to abandon their 
houses, and take reffige among the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

Numerous villages, totally de- 
serted, are seen all over Egypt ; sad 
examples of these vexations. The 
rest of the villages are striking pic- 
tures of the miser>* of their inhabi- 
tants. The houses are the most 
wretched mud hovels possible to be 
conceived, without windows, and 
with scarcely a door. Most of them 
are built upon eminences, to secure 
them from the overflowing of the 
Nile ; and many are enclosed by a 
mud wall, flanked with small tow- 
ers, to defend them from the pre- 
datory excursions of the Bedouin 
Arabs. These form citadels, into 
which they retire with their cattle 
and all their goods ; and in them 
i they are as secure from the enemy 
they dread, as in the most impreg- 
nable fortress. 

Few of the villages are without a 
public school, where the children 
are instructed in reading the Koran. 
7'his is the only book they have, and 


as the art of printing is scarcely 
known in the Turkish dominions, 
their copies are always manuscripts. 

The last are the Cophts, or Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Egypt, who are 
of the Greek communion. The 
Cophtic patriarch is the head of the 
church of Abyssinia, whither he 
sends a bishop, as his deputy, to 
govern the clergy of that country. 

Great numbers of the Cophts in- 
habit the towns, where, on account 
of their possessing superior know- 
ledge to any other class, though the 
sphere of their acquirements is very 
confined, they are employed as 
agents, by the chiefs and principal 
people of the country. 

In Upper Egypt, where they are 
very numerous, they inhabit the 
villages, and cultivate lands, in the 
same manner as the Fellahs in Low- 
er Egypt 

Besides these four classes, which 
constitute the chief population of 
the country, there are several 
others, as Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
See. that are settled in the towns, 
and follow different employments. 

The number of inhabitants of all 
descriptions, though no exact enu- 
meration has ever been made, nor 
indeed is any thing like it practica- 
ble, is generally estimated at about 
three millions. 


PORTRAIT OF BURNS, THE POET. 

From Dr . Currie's edition of his 
Works . 

BURNS was nearly five feet ten 
inches in height, and of a form that 
indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded 
with black curling hair, indicated 
extensive capacity. His eyes were 
large, dark, full of ardour and intel- 
ligence. His face was well formed, 
and his countenance uncommonly 
interesting and expressive. His^ 
mode of dressing, which was often 
slovenly, and a certain fulness and 
bend in his shoulders, characteristic 
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of his original profession, disguised 
in some degree the natural symme- 
try and elegance of his form. 

The external appearance of Burns 
was most strikingly indicative of the 
character of his mind. On a first 
view, his physiognomy had a cer- 
tain air of coarseness, mingled, how- 
ever, with an expression of deep 
penetration, and of calm thoughtful- 
ness, approaching to melancholy. 
There appeared in his first manner 
and address perfect ease and self- 
possession, but a stern and almost su- 
percilious elevation, not indeed in- 
compatible with openness and affabi- 
lity, which, however, bespoke a mind 
conscious of superior talents. Stran- 
gers that supposed themselves ap- 
proaching an Ayrshire peasant, who 
could make rhymes, and to whom 
their notice was an honour, found 
themselves speedily overawed by 
the presence of a man who bore 
himself with dignity, and who pos- 
sessed a singular power of correct- 
ing forwardness, and of repelling 
intrusion. But though jealous of the 
respect due to himself, Burns never 
enforced it where he saw it was 
willingly paid ; and though inacces- 
sible to the approaches of pride, he 
was open to every advance of kind- 
ness and of benevolence. His dark 
and haughty countenance easily re- 
laxed into a look of good-will, of 
pity, or of tenderness ; and as the 
various ^motiops succeeded each 
other in his mind, assumed with 
equal ease the expression of the 
broadest humour, of the most extra- 
vagant mirth, of the deepest melan- 
choly, or of the most sublime emo- 
tion. The tones of his voice happily 
corresponded with the expression of 
his features, and with the feelings 
of his mind. When to these endow- 
ments are added a rapid and dis- 
tinct appi-ehension, a most powerful 
understanding, and a happy com- 
mand of language. M .of strength as 
well as brilliancy of expression....we 
thall be able to account for the ex- 
traordinary attractions of his con- 
versation...Jbr tlie sorcery which in 
his social parties he seemed to exert 
on all around him. In the company 


of women this sorcery was more 
especially apparent Their pre- 
sence charmed the fiend of melan- 
choly in his bosom, and awoke his 
happiest feelings ; it excited the 
powers of his fancy as well as the 
tenderness of his heart ; and by re- 
straining the vehemence and the 
exuberance of his language, at times 
gave to his manners the impression 
of taste, and even of elegance, which 
in the company of men they seldom 
possessed. 

This influence was doubtless reci- 
procal. A Scottish lady, accustom- 
ed to the best society, declared with 
characteristic naivete , that no man’s 
conversation ever carried her so 
completely off her feet as that of 
Bums ; and an English lady, fami- 
liarly acquainted with several of the 
most distinguished characters of the 
present times, assured the editor, 
that in the happiest of his social 
hours, there was a charm about 
Bums, which she had never seen 
equalled. This charm arose not 
more from the power than the ver- 
satility of his genius. No langour 
could be felt in the society of a man 
who passed, at pleasure, from grave 
to gay, from the ludicrous to the 
pathetic, from the simple to the 
sublime ; who wielded aU his facul- 
ties with equal strength and ease, 
and never foiled to impress the off- 
spring of his fancy with the stamp 
of his understanding. 

This indeed is to represent Bums 
in his happiest phasis. In large and 
mixed parties he was often silent 
and dark, sometimes fierce and 
ov erbearing ; he was jealous of the 
proud man’s scorn, jealous to an ex- 
treme of the insolence of wealth, and 
prone to avenge, even on its innocent 
possessor., the partiality of fortune. 
By nature kind, brave, sincere, and 
in a singular deg£?e compassionate, 
he was, on the other hand, proud, 
irascible, and vindictive. His vir- 
tues and his failings had their origin 
in the extraordinary sensibility of 
his mind, and equally partook of 
the chills and glows of sentiment. 
His friendships were liable to inter- 
ruption from jealousy or disgust^ and 
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Mb enmities died away under the in- 
fluence of frity or self-accusation. 
His understanding was equal to the 
other powers of his mind, and his 
deliberate opinions were singularly 
candid and just ; but like other men 
of great and irregular genius, the 
opinions which he delivered in con- 
versation were often the offspring 
of temporary feelings, and widely 
different from the calm decisions of 
his judgment This was not merely 
true respecting the characters of 
others, but in regard to some of the 
most important points of human 
speculation. 

On nb subject did he give a more 
striking proof of the strength of his 
understanding, than in the correct 
estimate he formed of himself He 
knew his own failings ; he predicted 
their consequence ; the melancholy 
foreboding was never long absent 
from his mind ; yet his passions 
carried him down the stream of 
error, and swept him over the pre- 
cipice he saw directly in his course. 
The fatal defect in his character lay 
in the -comparative weakness of his 
volition* that superior faculty of the 
mind, which, governing the conduct 
according to the dictates of the un- 
derstanding, alone entitles it to be 
denominated rational ; which is the 
parent of fortitude, patience, and 
self-denial ; which, by regulating 
and combining human exertions, 
may be said to have effected all that 
is great in the works of man, in li- 
terature, in science, or on the face 
of nature. The occupations of a 
poet are not calculated to strengthen 
the governing powers of the mind, 
or to weaken that sensibility which 
requires perpetual controul, since it 
gives birth to the vehemence of 
passion, as well as to the higher 
powers of imagination. Unfortu- 
nately the favourite occupations of 
genius are calculated to increase all 
its peculiarities ; to nourish that 
lofty pride which disdains the little- 
ness of prudence, and the restric- 
tions of order ; and, by indulgence, 
to increase that sensibility, which, 
m the present form of our existence, 
is scarcely compatible with peace 
VOL. II. no. xiv. 
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or happiness, even when accompa- 
nied with the choicest gifts of for- 
tune ! 

Though men of genius are gene- 
rally prone to indolence, with them 
indolence and unhappiness are in a 
more especial manner allied. The 
unbidden splendours of imagination 
may indeed at times irradiate the 
gloom which inactivity produces; 
but such visions, though bright, are 
transient, and serve to cast the re- 
alities of life into deeper shade. In 
bestowing great talents, nature 
seems very generally to have im- 
posed on the possessor the necessity 
of exertion, if he would escape 
wretchedness. Better for him than 
sloth, toils the most painful, or ad- 
ventures the most hazardous. Hap- 
pier to him than idleness, were the 
condition of the peasant, earning 
with incessant labour his scanty 
food ; or that of the sailor, though 
hanging on the yard-arm, and wrest- 
ling with the hurricane. 

These observations might be am- 
ply illustrated by the biography of 
men of genius of every denomination, 
and more especially by the biogra- 
phy of the poets. Of this last des- 
cription of men, few seem to have 
enjoyed the usual portion of happi- 
ness that falls to the lot of humanity, 
those excepted who have cultivated 
poetry as an elegant amusement in 
the hours of relaxation from other 
occupations, or the small number 
who have engaged with success in 
the greater or more arduous at- 
tempts of the muse, in which all the 
faculties of the mind have been 

folly and permanently employed 

Even taste, virtue, and comparative 
independence, do not seem capable 
of bestowing on men of genius peace 
and tranquillity, without such occu- 
pation as may give regular and 
healthful exercise to the faculties of 
body and mind. The amiable Shen- 
stone has left us the records of hi9 
imprudence, of his indolence, and 
of his unhappiness, amidst the 
shades of the Leasowes; and the 
virtues, the learning, and the genius 
of Gray, equal to the loftiest at- 
tempts of the epic muse, failed to 
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procure him in the academic bowers 
of Cambridge that tranquillity and 
that respect, which less fastidious- 
ness of taste, and greater constancy 
and vigour uf exertion, would have 
doubtless obtained. 

It is more necessary that men of 
genius should be aware of the im- 
portance of self-command, and of 
exertion, because their indolence is 
peculiarly exposed, not merely to 
unhappiness, but to diseases of mind, 
and to errors of conduct, which are 
generally fetal. This interesting 
subject deserves a particular inves- 
tigation ; but we must content our- 
selves with one or two cursory re- 
marks, Relief is sometimes sought 
from the melancholy of indolence in 
practices, which for a time sooth 
and gratify the sensations, but which 
in the end involve the sufferer in 
darker gloom. To command the 
external circumstances by which 
happiness is affected, is not in hu- 
man power : but there are various 
substances in nature which operate 
on the system of the nerves, so as 
to give a fictitious gaiety to the 
ideas of imagination, and to alter 
the effect of the external impres- 
sions which we receive. Opium is 
chiefly employed for this purpose 
by the disciples of Mahomet and the 
inhabitants of Asia ; but alkohol, 
the principle of intoxication in vi- 
nous and spirituous liquors, is pre- 
ferred in Europe, and is universally 
used in the Christian world. Under 
the various wounds to which indo- 
lent sensibility is exposed, and under 
the gloomy apprehensions respect- 
ing futurity, to which it is so often a 
prey, how strong is the temptation 
to have recourse to an antidote by 
which the pain of these wounds is 
suspended, by which the heart is 
exhilirated, ideas of hope and of 
happiness are excited in the mind, 
and the forms of external nature 
clothed with new beauty l 

It is the more necessary for men 
of genius to be on their guard 
against the habitual use of wine, 
because it is apt to steal on them 
insensibly ; and because the temp- 
tation to excess usually presenfe it- 


self to them in their social hows, 
when they are alive only to warm 
and generous emotions, and when 
prudence and moderation are often 
contemned as selfishness and timi- 
dity. 

It is the more necessary for them 
to guard against excess in the use 
of wine, because on them its effects 
are, physically and morally, in an 
especial manner injurious* In pro- 
portion to its stimulating inference 
on the system (on which the plea- 
surable sensations depend), *• the* 
debility that ensues ; a debility that 
destroys digestion, and tera»matea 
in habitual fever, dropsy, jaundure, 
paralysis, or insanity. As the 
strength of the body decays, the vo- 
lition foils ; in proportion as the sen-, 
sations are soothed and gratified, 
the sensibility encreases ; and mor- 
bid sensibility is the parent of indo- 
lence, because, while it impairs .the 
regulating power of the mind, it 
exaggerates all the obstacles to ex- 
ertion. Activity, perseverance, and 
self-command, become more and 
more difficult, and the great par- 
poses of utility, patriotism, or of ho- 
nourable ambition, which had occu- 
pied the imagination, die away in 
fruitless resolutions, or in feeble 
efforts. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL OYSTER, 

AND PEARL FISHERY, ON THE 

ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

THERE is, perhaps, no specta- 
cle which Ceylon affords more strik- 
ing, than the bay of Cond&tchy, da- 
ring the pearl fishery. This desert 
spot is then converted into a scene, 
which exceeds in novelty and vari- 
ety almost every thing I ever wit- 
nessed. Thousands of people, of 
different colour, countries, casts and 
occupations, continually passing and 
re passing, in a busy crowd ; the 
vast numbers of tents and huts 
erected on the shore, withthebexar, 
or market-place, before each ; the 
multitude of boats returning in the 
afternoon from the pearl bank% 
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Rome of -diem laden with riches ; 
the anxious, expecting countenances 
of the boat-owners, while the boats 
sure approaching the shore, and the 
eagerness and avidity with which 
they run to them when arrived, in 
hopes of a rich cargo ; the vast num- 
bers of jewellers, brokers, mer- 
chants, of all colours and all kinds, 
natives and foreigners, who are 
occupied in some way or other with 
the pearls, some separating and 
assorting them, others weighing and 
ascertaining their number and value, 
while others are hawking them 
about, or drilling and boring them 
for future use : all these circum- 
stances tend to impress the mind 
with the value and importance of 
that object which can of itself create 
this scene. 

The bay of Coodatchy <b the most 
central rendezvous for the boats 
employed in the fishery. The banks, 
where it is carried on, extend seve- 
ral miles along the coast from Ma- 
aaar southward, off Arippo, Con- 
datchy, and Pomparipo. The 
principal bank is opposite Condat- 
chy, and lies out at sea about twenty 
miles. The first step, previous to 
the commencement of the fishery, 
is to have the different oyster-banks 
surveyed, the state of the oysters 
ascertained, and a report made on 
the subject to government ; if it has 
been found that the quantity is suffi- 
cient, and that they are arrived at 
a proper degree of maturity, the 
particular banks to be fished that 
year are put up to sale to the high- 
est bidder, and are usually purchas- 
ed by a black merchant. This, 
however, is not always the course 
pursued i government sometimes 
judge& it more advantageous to fish 
the banks on its own account, and 
dispose of the pearls afterwards to 
the merchants* When this plan is 
adopted, boats are hired for the 
season -on account of government, 
irom different quarters ; the price 
varies * considerably, according to 
circumstances ; but is usually Irom 
,500 to 800 pagodas for each boat. 
There are, however, no stated 
prices, and the best bargain possible 


m made for each boat separately. 
The Dutch generally followed this 
last system, the banks were fished 
on government account, and the 
pearls disposed of in different parts 
of India, or sent to Europe. When 
this plan was pursued, the governor 
and council of Ceylon claimed a 
certain per cent, on the value of 
the pearls *; or, if the fishing of the 
banks was disposed of, by public 
sale, they bargained for a stipulated 
sum to themselves, over and above 
what was paid on account of govern- 
ment The pretence on which they 
founded their claims for this per- 
quisite, was their trouble in survey- 
ing and valuing the banks. 

As neither the season, nor the 
convenience of persons attending, 
would permit the whole of the 
banks to be fished in one year, they 
are divided in three or four dif- 
ferent portions, which are fished 
one portion annually in succession. 
The different portions are com- 
pletely distinct, and are set up se- 
parately to sale, each in the year 
in which it is to be fished. By this 
means a sufficient interval is given 
to the oysters to attain their proper 
growth ; and as the portion first 
used has generally recovered its 
maturity by the time the last por- 
tion has been fished, the fishery be- 
comes almost regularly annual. 
The oysters are supposed to attain 
■their Complete state of maturity in 
seven' years ; for if left too long, I 
am told that the pearl gets so large 
-and so disagreeable to the fish, that 
it vomits and throws it out of the 
shell 

The fishing season commences 
in February, and ends about the be- 
ginning of April. The period al- 
lowed to die merchant to fish the 
bank is six weeks, or two months 
at the utmost ; but there are several 
interruptions, which prevent the 
fishing days from exceeding moro 
than about thirty. If it happens to 
be a very bad season, and many 
•stormy days intervene, during the 
period allotted, the purchaser of the 
fishery is often allowed a few days 
more as a favour. One eensider- 
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able interruption proceeds from the 
number and diversity of holidays 
observed by the divers of different 
sects and nations who are employed. 
Many of the divers are of a black 
race, known by the name of Mara- 
was, and inhabiting the opposite 
coast of Tutucoreen ; these people, 
although of the Malabar cast, are 
Roman catholics, and leave off work 
on Sundays to attend prayers at 
the chapel of Aripo. But if many 
stormy days, or Hindoo and Maho- 
medan festivals (which are never 
neglected on -any account by the na- 
tives), occur to interrupt the regu- 
lar course of fishing, the farmer is 
sometimes desirous that the catholic 
Marawas should make up the lost 
time by working on Sundays ; but 
this he cannot compel them to do 
without an order from the chief of- 
ficer of government, who is appoint- 
ed to superintend the fishery. 

The boats and domes employed 
in the fishery do not belong to Cey- 
lon, but are brought from different 
ports of the continent : particularly 
Tutucoreen, Caracal, and Negapa- 
tam, on the Coromandel coast, and 
Cotang, a small place on the Mala- 
bar coast, between Cape Comorin 
and Anjengo. The divers from 
Cotang are accounted the best, and 
are only rivalled by the LubbaUs, 
who remain on the island of Manaar 
for the purpose of being trained in 
this art. previous to the commence- 
ment of the fishery all the boats ren- 
dezvous at Condatchy ; and it is 
here they are numbered and con- 
tracted for. 

During the season, all the boats 
regularly sail and return together. 
A signal gun is fired at Aripo, 
about ten o’clock at night, when the 
whole fleet sets sail with the land 
breeze. They reach the banks be- 
fore day -break, and after sun-rise 
commence fishing. In this they con- 
tinue busily occupied, till the sea 
breeze, which arises about nooq, 
warns them to return to the bay. 
As soon as they appear within Bight* 
another, gup is fired, and the colours 
hoisted, to inform the anxious own- 
ers of their return* When the. boats 


come to land, their cargoes are im- 
mediately taken out, as it is neces- 
sary to have them completely un- 
loaded before night. Whatever 
may have been the success of their 
boats, the owners seldom wear She 
look of disappointment; for, al- 
though they may have been unsuc- 
cessful one day,* they look with the 
most complete assurance of better 
fortune to the next, as the brahmans 
and conjurers, whom they implicitly 
trust, in defiance of all experience, 
understand too well the liberality of 
a man in hopes of good fortune, not 
to promise them all they can desire. 

Each of the boats carries twenty 
men, with a tindal , or chief boat- 
man, who acts as pilot Ten of the 
men row, and assist the divers m 
re -ascending. The other ten are 
divers : they go down into the sea 
by five at a time; when the first 
five come up, the otter five go 
down ; and by this method of alter- 
nately diving, they give each other 
time to recruit themselves for a 
fresh plunge. 

In order to accelerate the descent 
of the divers, large stones are em- 
ployed : five of these are brought 
in each boat for the purpose ; they 
are of a reddish granite, common 
in this country, and of a pyramidical 
shape, round at top and bottom, 
with a hole perforated through the 
smaller ends, sufficient to admit a 
rope. Some of the divers use & 
stone shaped like a half-moon, 
which they fasten round the belly 
when they mean to descend, and 
thus keep their feet free. 

These people are accustomed to 
dive from their very infancy, and 
fearlessly descend to the bottom, in 
from four to ten fathom water, in 
search of the oysters. The diver, 
when he is about to plunge, seizes 
the rope, to which one of the stones 
we have described is attached, with 
the toes of his right foot, "while he 
takes hold of a bag of net work 
with those of his left, it being cus- 
tomary among ail the Indians to use 
their toes in working or holding, as 
well as their fingers ; and such is 
ihe power of habit, that they can 
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pick nf> even the smallest thing from 
the ground with their toes, as nimbly 
as a European could with his fingers. 
The diver, thus prepared, seizes an- 
other rope with his right hand, and 
holding nis nostrils shut with the 
left, plunges into the water, and, by 
the assistance of the stone, speedily 
reaches the bottom. He then hangs 
the net round his neck, and with 
much dexterity, and all possible dis- 
patch, collects as many oysters as 
he can while he is able to remain 
under water, which is usually about 
two minutes. He then resumes his 
former position, makes a signal to 
those above, by pulling the rope in 
his right hand, and is immediately, 
by this means, drawn up and brought 
into the boat, leaving the stone to 
be pulled up afterwards, by the rope 
attached to it 

The exertion undergone daring 
this process is so violent, that upon 
being brought into the boat, the 
divers discharge water from their 
mouth, ears, and nostrils, and fre- 
quently even blood. But this does 
not hinder them from going down 
again in their turn. They will of- 
ten make from forty to fifty plunges 
in one day, and at each plunge 
bring up about a hundred oysters. 
Some rub their bodies over with oil, 
and stuff their ears and hoses, to 
prevent the water from entering, 
while others use no precaution 
whatever. Although the usual time 
of remaining under water does not 
much exceed two minutes, yet there 
are instances known of divers who 
could remain four and even five 
minntes, which was the case with a 
Caffree boy. The longest instance 
ever known, was that of a diver 
who came from Anjengo, in 1797, 
and who absolutely remained under 
water full six minutes. 

This business of a diver, which 
appears so extraordinary and foil of 
danger to a European, becomes 
quite familiar to an Indian, owing 
to the natural suppleness of his 
limbs, and Ills habits from his in- 
fancy. His chief terror and risk 
arises from falling in with the 


ground-shark while at the bottom. 
This animal is a common and ter-* 
rible inhabitant of the seas in these 
latitudes, and is a source of perpe- 
tual uneasiness to the adventurous 
Indian. Some of the divers, how- 
ever, are so skilful as to avoid the 
shark, even when they remain un- 
der water for a considerable time. 
But the terrors of this foe are so 
continually before their eyes, and 
the uncertainty of escaping him so 
great, that these superstitious peo- 
ple seek for safety in supernatural 
means. Before they begin diving, 
die priest, or conjurer, is always 
consulted, and whatever he says to 
them is received with the most im- 
plicit confidence. The preparations 
which he enjoins them consist of 
certain ceremonies, according to the 
cast and sect to which they belong, 
and on the exact performance of 
these they lay the greatest stress. 
Their belief in the efficacy of these 
superstitious rites can never be re- 
moved, however different the event 
may be from the predictions of their 
deluders : government, therefore, 
wisely gives way to their prejudices, 
and always keeps in pay some con- 
jurers, to attend the divers and re- 
move their fears : for though these 
people are so skilful, and so much 
masters of their art, yet they will 
not, on any account, descend till the 
conjurer has performed his cere- 
monies. His advices are religiously 
observed, and generally have a ten- 
dency to preserve the health of the 
devotee. The diver is usually en- 
joined to abstain from eating before 
he goes to plunge, and to bathe him- 
self in fresh water, immediately 
after his ^return from the labours of 
the day. 

The conjurors are known in the 
Malabar language by the name of 
Filial Karra*) or binder of shark*. 
During the time of the fishery they 
stand on the shore from the morn- 
ing till the boats return in the after- 
noon, all the while muttering and 
mumbling prayers, distorting their 
bodies into various strange attitudes, 
and performing cereiqonies to which 
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no one, not even themselves, I be- 
lieve, can attach any meaning. All 
that time it is necessary for them to 
abstain from food or drink, other- 
wise their prayers would he of no 
avail. These acts of abstinence, 
however, they sometimes dispense 
with, and regale themselves with 
toddy, a species of liquor distilled 
from the palm-tree, till they are no 
longer able to stand at their devo- 
tions* 

Some of the conjurers frequently 
go in the boats with the divers, who 
are greatly delighted at the idea of 
having their protectors along with 
'them ; bat, in vny opinion, this fan- 
cied protection renders the divers 
more liable to accidents, as it in- 
duces them to venture too much, 
and without proper precautions, in 
full confidence of the infallible pow- 
er of their guardians. It must not, 
however, be imagined, that these 
conjurers are altogether dupes of 
their own arts, or that they accom- 
pany their votaries to the fishery 
merely from an anxious care for 
their safety ; their principal pur- 
pose in going thither is, if possible, 
to filch a valuable pearl. As this is 
the case, it is evident that the su- 
perintendant of the fishery must 
look upon their voyages with a jea- 
lous eye : such, however, is the de- 
voted attachment of their votaries, 
that he is obliged to pass it over in 
silence, or at least to conceal his 
suspicions of their real intentions. 
He must also never hint a doubt of 
their power over the sharks, as this 
might render the divers scrupulous 
-of committing themselves to the 
deep, or indeed deter them from 
fishing at all. The conjurers reap 
here a rich harvest ; for,' besides 
•being paid by the government, they 
get money and presents of all sorts 
from the black merchants, and those 
successful in fishing up the oysters. 

The address of these fellows in 
redeeming their credit when any 
untoward accident happens to falsify 
their predictions, deserves to be no- 
ticed. Since the island came into 
the possession of the English, a di- 


ver at the fishery one year lest his 
leg, upon which the head co nju r er 
was called to account for the disas- 
ter. His answer gives the most 
striking picture of the knowledge 
and capacity of the people he haft 
to deal with. He gravely told them, 
u that an old witch who owed him 
a grudge, had just come from Co- 
tang, on the Malabar coast, and ef- 
fected a counter-conjuration, which 
for the time rendered his spells 
fruitless ; that this came to his 
knowledge too late to prevent* the 
accident which had happened, but 
that he would now show his superi- 
ority over his antagonist, by enchant- 
ing the sharks and binding up their 
mouths, so that no more accidents 
should happen during the season.** 
Fortunately for the conjurer, the 
event answered his prediction, and 
no further damage was sustained 
from the sharks during the fishery 
of that year. Whether this was 
owing to the prayers and charms of 
the conjurer, I leave my readers to 
decide : but certainly it was firmly 
believed to be the case by the Indian 
divers, and he was afterwards held 
by them in the highest esteem and 
veneration. His merits, however, 
in this transaction might be disput- 
ed, for there are many seasons in 
which no such accidents occur at 
all. The appearance of a single 
shark is indeed sufficient to spread 
dismay among the whole body of 
divers ; for as soon as one of them 
sees a shark, he instantly gives the 
alarm to his companionSr who as 
quickly communicate it to the other 
boats ; a panic speedily seises the 
whole, and they often return to the 
bay, without fishing any more that 
•day. The sharks which create all 
this alarm, sometimes turn out to 
be nothing more than a sharp stone 
■on which the diver chances to 
•alight. As false alarms excited in 
this manner prove very injurious to 
the progress of the fishery, every 
means is employed to ascertain 
whether they are well or iU found- 
ed ; and if the latter be the case, 
the authors of them are punished. 
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Those fa he alarm occurred more As soon as the oysters are taken 
than mice In the course of the last out of the boats, they are carried by 
two or three seasons. the different people to whom they 

The divers are paid differently, belong, and placed in holes or pits 
according to their private agree- dug in the ground, to the depth of 
iaent with the boat-owners. They abcait two feet, or in small square 
are paid either in money, or with a places, cleared and fenced round 
proportion of the oysters caught, for the purpose, each person having 
which they fake the chance of open- his awn separate division. Mats 
logon their own account; the latter is are spread below them to prevent 
the method most commonly adopted, the oysters touching the earth, and 
The agreements with the people here they are left to die and rot. 
who hire out the boats are conduct-' As soon as they have passed through 
cd much in the same manner. They a state of putrefaction, and have be- 
contract cither to receive a certain come dry, they are easily opened, 
sum far the use of their boats, or without any danger of injuring the 
pay the chief fanner of the banks a pearls, which might be the case if 
certain sum for permission to fish they were opened fresh, as, at that 
on their own account Some of time, to do so requires great force, 
those who pursue the latter plan On the shell being opened, the oys- 
are very, successful and become ter is minutely examined for the 
rich ; while others are great losers pearls ; it is usual even to boil the 
by the speculation. Oyster lotteries oyster, as the pearl, though com- 
ave carried on here to a great ex- monly found m the shell, is not un- 
tent ; they consist of purchasing a frequently contained in the body of 
quantity of oysters unopened, and the fish itself, 
running the chance of either finding The stench occasioned by the oys* 
or not finding pearls in them. The ters being left to putrefy is intoler- 
European officers and gentlemen, able, and remains for a long time 
who attend here upon duty, or after the fishery is over. It cor- 
th rough curiosity, are particularly rupts the atmosphere for several 
fond of these lotteries, and very fre-' miles round Condatchy, and renders 
quently make purchases of thu sort, the neighbourhood of that country 
The boat-owners and merchants extremely unpleasant till the moo- 
are very apt to lose many of the soon s and violent south-west winds 
best pearl* while the boats are on set- in and purify the air. The 
their return to their bay from the noisome smell, however, is not able 
banks; as! the oysters, when alive,' to overcome the hope of gain ; for 
and left for some time undisturbed, months after the fishing season, 
frequently open their shells of their number* of people are to be seen 
own accord ; a pearl may then be earnestly searching and poring over 
easily discovered, and the oyster the sands and places where the oys- 
p re vented, by means of a bit of ters have been laid to putrefy ; and 
grass or soft wood, from again clos- some are nqw and then fortunate 
ing the shell, till an opportunity enough to find a pearl that amply 
offers of picking out the pearL compensates their trouble in search- 
Those fellows who are employed ing after them. In 1797, while Mr. 
to search among the fish also com- Andrews was collector, a cooly, or 
mit many depreciations, and even common fellow of the lowest cast, 
swallow the pearls to conceal them; got by accident the most valuable 
when this is suspected, the plan fol- pearl seen that season, and sold it 
lowed by the merchants is to lock to Mr. Andrews for a large sum. 
the fellows up, and give them strong The pearls found at this fishery 
emetics and purgatives, winch have are of a whiter colour than those 
frequently the effect of discovering got in the gulph of Orfhus, on the 
the stolen goods. Arabian coast, but in other respects 
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arc not accounted so pare, or of 
such an excellent quality ; for though 
the white pearls are more esteemed 
in Europe, the natives prefer those 
of a yellowish or golden cast 
Off Tutucoreen, which lies on the 
Coromandel coast, nearly opposite 
to Condatchy, there is another fish- 
ery ; but the pearls found there are 
much inferior to those two species I 
have mentioned, being tainted with 
a blue or greyish tinge. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NILE AND CLI* 
MATE OF EGYPT. 

THE Nile is undoubtedly the 
most astonishing river in the world; 
without it, Epypt, surrounded on 
every side with natural obstacles, 
separated on the east from Syria 
by moving sands, skirted on the 
south and west by immense tracts 
of deserts, would be as uninhabitable 
as the dreary wastes of Libya. It 
k navigable for boats of considers- 
We burden as for as the cataracts, 
and is a very convenient mode of 
communication from one extremity 
of the country to the other. The 
prevailing winds generally serve to 
sail up ; and in coming down the 
current is of the greatest advan- 
tage, especially during the overflow- 
ing, when a large gerroe will go 
down from Cairo to Rosetta, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty 
miles, in less than forty hours, with- 
out sail or oar to assist its way. 

It is the great, and indeed the 
only source of wealth to the coun- 
try ; and is the most pleasant and 
expeditious manner of travelling, 
particularly when it is considered, 
that there are no inns in the coun- 
try, except a few miserable cara- 
van series, disgusting to a European, 
where you must sleep upon dirty 
carpets, covered with vermin, lying 
promiscuously with Turks, Arabs, 
&c. 

Only that part of the country, 
which the Nile overflows, is inha- 
bited; as is clearly perceptible by 
the narrow and contracted space of 


cultivation on each border, and by 
the numerous villages built only 
along its banks. 

The annual rising and foiling of 
this river and their causes, have 
been so often and so correctly stated 
by able travellers, that it would be 
as presumptuous as unnecessary to 
say any thing concerning them. As 
the waters retire, they leave behind 
them a rich black mould, very thick, 
and equal to the richest soil, which 
is sown as soon as left dry. The 
chief productions that I remarked 
along the banks, were rice, wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, pumpkins, cu- 
cumbers, and fields of the finest and 
most luxuriant clover. 

The principal fruits throughout 
Egypt are the musk and water me- 
lons, small apricots, grapes, oranges, 
pomegranates, citrons, a few plan- 
tains about Rosetta, and millions of 
dates. The last-mentioned fruit is 
the potatoe of this country, the poor 
people living almost entirely upon it. 

The date tree grows in large 
woods, thrives almost every where, 
and a sandy soil agrees perfectly 
well with it The peninsula of 
Aboukir, at our arrival, and great 
part of the sandy country between 
Aboukir and Rosetta were covered 
with them. Numerous advantages 
Me derived from this tree, every 
part of which is made to serve some 
purpose. The fruit is very w holer 
some and palatable food, and the 
French made very tolerable brandy 
from it The leaves are converted 
into ropes for the germes and. other 
boats ; the trunk of the tree makes 
bad fuel, and is used also in the conr 
struction of their wretched houses. 

Wherever the date tree is found, 
as for as ou^ experience informs us, 
water may be procured by sinking 
wells. 

Although the Nile is not a rapid 
river, yet during the time of its over- 
flowing, the force of the current is 
amazingly great When it is at its 
height, the water is of a reddish 
brown colour, and nearly as thick 
as mud, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to make use of it for drinking, 
before it has been purified. For tins 
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purpose Urge jars are filled with the 
water, the inside of them having 
been previously rubbed round with 
bitter almonds, or beans, and in 
these it will very soon settle, and 
become quite dear. Women, very 
carefully muffled up, are constantly 
seen on the banks, filling these jars 
with water. 

At Rosetta and Cairo are sold 
abundance of earthen bottles, named 
alkarras, which are very useful for 
cooling the water. These are made 
of a white clay, and baked in the 
sun. They are so porous, that the 
water is constantly exuding through 
them, and, by its evaporation from 
the external surface, produces such 
a degree of cold, as to render the 
water within of a very grateful 
temperature. All our fleet on the 
coast made use of no other water 
than that of the Nile, which was 
found extremely fit for every pur* 
pose. Crocodiles ore far less nu- 
merous in Egypt than is commonly 
imagined. None are to be found in 
Lower Egypt, it very seldom hap- 
pening that any came down as far 
as Cairo. As you go up the Nile, 
it is said they become more common. 
The French had one at Cairo, 
brought from Upper Egypt, which 
was eighteen feet long. 

There is no country in the world 
where the climate is more regular 
than in Egypt The sky is almost 
always beautifully clear and serene, 
and after seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, not a single fleeting cloud is 
seen to intercept the burning rays 
of the sun. 

It seldom or never rains in the in- 
terior parts ; but on the sea coast, 
and near Alexandria, it rains fre- 
quently in the winter time. The 
showers, however, are short, though 
heavy, and are immediately suc- 
ceeded by a fine blue sky. Soon 
after the landing of the English ar- 
my, we had several smart showers, 
which, while they lasted, fell with 
great force upon our tents ; and in 
the night of the 28th of April, we 
had a very severe thunder storm, 
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accompanied with a great deal of 
rain. 

But it does not rain often ; the 
heavy dews, which fell during the 
night, make up in part for the want 
of moisture. We always perceived 
the effects of them in the morning, 
when, as soon as the sun appeared 
above the horizon, our tents begap 
to smoke, as copiously as If a great 
quantity of rain had fallen. Many 
a time, in a common soldier’s round 
tent, have I felt the small drizzle of 
the dew piercing through the can- 
vas. , 

The nights in March, April, and 
May, we found very damp and 
chilly, and no covering was then 
thought too much. 

During the whole campaign, we 
enjoyed the greatest advantage from 
the very clear and bright nights; 
and we were seldom deprived of the 
benefit of a fine moon, here scarcely 
ever overclouded, and shining with 
extreme lustre. 

The heat during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, we 
found generally, near Alexandria, to 
vary between 80 and 85, and it 
rarely exceeded 88 degrees. A cod 
refreshing breeze sprung up regu- 
larly about seven in the morning, 
which, near the sea, was excessively 
pleasant, and rendered the heat 
very supportable, that would other- 
wise have been intense. 
v During our stay in Egypt, we had 
occasion to observe the constancy of 
the winds, which prevail on the 
coast. In April, May, June, and 
July, they blew from the north-west ; 
in August and September, they still 
kept m the same quarter, only 
varying occasionally to due north. 
In the day time, we almost always 
enjoyed a fresh breeze, which, to- 
wards sunset, lulled gradually, till it 
sunk into a calm. To this unques- 
tionably we must ascribe, in great 
measure, the health of the troops 
before Alexandria, for it certainly 
purified as well as cooled the air, 
and thus removed two powerful 
causes of sickness and disease. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OPHTHALMIA 
IN EGYPT. 

THE cfisease frequently came on 
very suddenly, ushered m with a 
sensation, as though dust, or some 
other irritating extraneous matter, 
had fallen into the eye. Heat and 
pain soon followed. Sometimes the 
complaint was confined to one eye, 
at others it attacked both at once. 
Inflammation and swelling of the 
eyelids quickly ensued, accompanied 
with an increased flow of tears. In 
a few hours, the tumefaction had 
completely closed the lids, and in 
the morning, after deep, a purulent 
or thick matter glued them together. 

The apparent causes of the dis- 
ease are, the application of heat and 
light, irritation from particles of 
sand or dustj and the occasional 
exposure to night air. 

While in Egypt, I was frequently 
induced to believe, that the mounds 
of rubbish which numerously sur- 
round Cairo, Alexandria, &c. fur- 
nished a peculiar cause for the fre- 
quency and severity of this disease 
in that neighbourhood ; seeing that 
these mounds are formed of various 
kinds of rubbish, ruins, &c. among 
which is much old mortar (i. e. lime 
and sand, or mud), which might 
operate, in a mechanical manner, 
upon the tender and delicate mem- 
branes of the eye, and hence prove 
a source of disease. This rubbish 
is, by its exposure to a scorching 
sun, reduced into a fine subtle pow- 
der, which is easily acted upon by 
the least puff of wind, and driven 
into the atmosphere, to the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience of every 
one. Those who have been near 
these places during a kampsin, have 
painfuUy experienced the truth of 
this observation ; since on these days 
when the wind blows briskly, there 
is a general haziness of atmosphere, 
front the fine particles of dust sus- 
pended in the air. Cairo and Alex- 
andria are particularly exposed to 
the baneful effects of these accumu- 
lations, which overhang and sur- 
round the above places. Some diffi- 


culty attends their removal at Cal* 
ro ; seeing that the inhabitants can- 
not spread the rubbish over the 
land, as it would in time heighten 
the surface of the country so much, 
as to deprive them of the benefit of 
the inundation of the Nile. At 
Alexandria this would be more 
practicable. Stone-masons, and per- 
sons employed in the making of 
lime, are particularly subject to oph- 
thalmy and pulmonary complaints, 
from the irritation excited oy the 
particles of lime and of stone upon 
the tender and delicate membranes 
of the eye and lungs. 

The nitrous particles in the air 
have been by several numbered 
among the causes of ophthalmia in 
Egypt Although the earth in many 
places is highly charged or impreg- 
nated with nitrate of potash, yet I 
see no reason to attribute the preva- 
lence of the disease to this cause. 
Some circumstances have recently 
occurred among the troops on their 
return to England from Egypt, 
which have given rise to an opinion 
that the disease is infectious. Not- 
withstanding I must confess that 
nothing came within my particular 
observation to confirm such an opi- 
nion, still I shall relate a circum- 
stance which occurred while we 
were at Jaffa, in Syria. 

The New Adventure transport, 
on board of which were the women 
and children of the detachments of 
the mission, was sent, in the month 
of August, 1800, with dispatches to 
Cyprus, destined for Constantinople. 
While they remained at Cyprus, 
which was for a few days only, the 
women and children went on shore. 
They were suddenly and severely 
attacked with a inflammation of the 
eyes, with which none of the sailors 
on board were affected. The me- 
dical man to whom they applied for 
relief at Lamica, in the above island, 
mentioned, that the disease was then 
prevalent, and that he considered it 
to be infectious. Upon their return 
to Jaffa, I went on board, and found 
several of them then suffering from 
the disorder, with much pain, in- 
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flammation, and swelling of the eye- 
lids, and with small ulcerations upon 
the tarcL The disease yielded to 
the saturnine lotion, blisters, stimu- 
lating ointment, and laudanum. 

For my own part, I never met 
with any other incident to support 
the opinion of the contagious nature 
of ophthalmia either in Egypt or in 
Syria. It appears to me, that from 
the strong glare of light and heat to 
which the eyes are exposed during 
the summer months, a local predis- 
posing debility in the vessels of these 
organs is induced, to a sufficient de- 
gree to excite ophthalmia, upon the 
application or insertion of an irri- 
tating substance within the eye, such 
as particles of sand, lime, &c. unless 
these are speedily removed. 

I am induced to think that I pre- 
served my own eyes, and those of 
others from this malady, by an at- 
tentive and frequent ablution of 
them with cold water, particularly 
after the daily expdsure to the solar 
rays and duk, during our march 
through the desert 

The exposure to night cold, 
during the fall of the great dews, I 
am inclined to believe operates as 
an exciting cause to the disease. 
The ponderous turbans and shawls 
usually worn on the heads of the 
mussulmen, affi>rd no protection to 
the eyes, but leave them exposed to 
the hill action of dust, light, and 
heat, which subject them more par- 
ticularly to ocular inflammations. 
Indeed, the disease is at all times 
very common among them. 

The vizier himself suffered occa- 
sional attacks of ophthalmy, which 
were removed by a collyrium made 
with the acetite of lead, water, and 
vinegar, and the use of a shade of 
green silk, See. 

The general intentions of cure in 
the treatment of ophthalmia were, 
the resolution of the inflammation, 
the removal of the consequences 
which frequently occurred from in- 
flammation, and the induction of 
such a state of the eye as to prevent 
the return of ophthalmia, where 
there was a disposition to its at- 
tacks. 


6S 7 

The remedies which I adopted 
were a weak solution of the acetite 
of lead, water, and vinegar, com- 
bined with gentle aperients. The 
eyes were kept shaded as much a9 
possible from the stimulus of heat 
and light. 

If the first, or primary symptoms, 
such as pain, redness, and swelling, 
were not soon relieved, blisters to 
the temples were applied, which 
frequently lessened the tumefaction# 
The vessels of the eyelids were 
found loaded with blood, the inflam- 
mation assuming a deep crimson 
colour. Relief having been pro- 
cured, the application of stimulants 
was then of infinite service. 

The nug. hydrargyr. nit lowered 
in the proportion of one part to 
three of ung. cers, inserted into the 
eyes with a hair pencil, and the 
tinct opii dropt in after the use of 
the ointment, night and morning, 
were of the greatest benefit, and in a 
great variety of cases soon effected 
a cure. This was not, however, 
always the case : for where the dis- 
ease was more severe, and resisted 
the first treatment, the tunica ad- 
nata became more or less inflamed, 
and the pain more intense. In such 
cases the gorged vessels of the ad- 
nata and those of the lids were di- 
vided, and this was repeated as 
often as circumstances seemed to 
require, without any inconvenience 
attending the operation. The pa- 
tients were repeatedly purged, and 
blisters applied to the temples, be- 
hind the ears, to the nape of the 
neck, &c. Leeches could not be 
procured in the country, and indeed 
such was our want of them at Cai- 
ro, that the vizier was obliged to 
send to Jerusalem for a small sup- 
ply. If head-ach, or deeply seated 
pain within the eye, harassed the 
patient, and was connected with an 
mcMBse of general vascular action, 
as with pyrexia, in such tike cases, 
general evacuations, as bleeding and 
copious purging, were adopted, and 
usefully employed. The shaving of 
the fore part of the head, and odd 
water ami vinegar, frequently ap- 
plied to dhaiahti the force of circu- 
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lation In the vessels, particularly in 
tile neighbourhood of the diseased 
part, were also found serviceable. 

In many recent cases, small and 
painful ulcerations formed upon the 
edges of the lids. In such cases the 
stimulating ointment of nitrated 
mercury, and tinct opii, were ex- 
tremely beneficial, and speedily ef- 
fected a cure. But in neglected, 
and in obstinate cases, opacities of 
the cornea frequently ensued, which 
reduced the patient to a partial, 
temporary, or absolute blindness. 
Some melancholy cases happened, 
in which the eye completely sup- 
purated and wasted away. In re- 
cent opacities, the ointment and 
laudanum were very useful. Al- 
though I found these remedies the 
most efficacious in removing the 
disease, yet I could not employ them 
very generally among the Ottomans, 
who do not comprehend the utility 
of remedies which give pain. It is 
true that there were exceptions to 
this remark among such of the 
Turks as entertained fewer pre- 
judices, and who, possessing a 
greater degree of confidence, sub- 
mitted to the stimulants and profit- 
ed by them. 

The colly rium, composed of the 
acetite of lead, water, and vinegar, 
alone cured great numbers of the 
Ottomans: indeed, this wash be- 
came so celebrated among them, 
that I was obliged to furnish the in- 
terpreter of the vizier with a quan- 
tity of the acetite of lead, with di- 
rections to make the collyrium for 
the use of his highness and others, 
On their return to Constantinople 
from Cairo. 

In the early part of my practice, 
I hesitated to apply the stimulants 
until the primary symptoms were 
sensibly alleviated: after three, 
four, or six days, when observing a 
peculiar fulness and relaxed state of 
the internal membrane of the eye- 
lids, from the distended state of the 
vessels, and which was in many 
cases accompanied with small ulce- 
rations of the tarci, this condition of 
the parts constituting the secondary 
stage of the disease, indicated and. 


prompted me to apply stimulants 
earlier, and with much benefit 

A gaping, or an inversion of the 
eyelids, occasionally occurred in 
some violent^ tedious, and obstinate 
cases of ophthalmy, producing defor- 
mity, and a temporary deprivation 
of sight, from the great relaxation 
and elongation of the internal sur- 
face of the palpebra. The most re- 
markable case of it which I saw, 
happened to a soldier at Giza, be- 
longing to the Indian army. The 
internal membrane of the upper lid 
formed a flap of at least two thirds 
of an inch in depth, hanging down, 
and completely closing the eye. 
Various astringent collyriums were 
used to diminish and restrain its 
growth. 

Irritability and weakness of the 
eye were relieved by astringent col- 
lyriums of vitrioiated zinc, alum, 
&c. Frequent ablutions of cold 
water, and vinegar and water, and 
protecting the eye from strong light, 
were found of advantage. 

The shunning of the night air, the 
Wearing of' broad-brimmed hats, or 
shades, in order to protect the eyes 
from the solar rays, and frequent 
ablutions with cold water, constitute 
an essential part of the means of 
prevention of this disease. 

The Egyptians, 8cc. draw blood 
from tlie temples, by scarifying the 
parts. They have likewise reme- 
dies wh^ch they occasionally employ 
in this disease. 

They take, for example, equal 
quantities of powdered galls and 
crude antimony, and mix these in- 
gredients with vinegar, into the con- 
sistence of a paste, with which they 
anoint the eyes. 

Antimony is one of the common 
pigments of the women to blacken 
their eyelids and eyebrows. 

Another celebrated remedy with, 
them is a collyrium, composed of 
equal parts of chizmeh powdered, 
sugar candy, and alum mixed with 
vinegar. 

The French practitioners make 
mention of a species of ophthalmy, 
depending upon a bilious state of 
the stomach ; likewise another, ape* 
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ties, accompanied with a spasmodic 
affection of the globe of the eye. I 
do not recollect to have met with 
either of these descriptions of oph- 
thalmia in the country. 


THE INDIGO-PLANT, AND PRE- 
PARATION OF INDIGO. 

INDIGO is a precipitated fecula, 
dried and reduced into a solid mass, 
light, brittle, and of a deep azure 
colour. This substance is of great 
utility in the arts. Great use is 
made of it in dyeing, painting, 
bleaching, and other processes of 
different manufactures. 

The vegetable which produces 
this colouring fecula is termed the 
indigo-plant, indigo-fera. It *is a 
polypetal plant, of the family of the 
leguminous, and has much resem- 
blance to the gale gas. 

There are twenty-seven species 
of the indigo. It will be sufficient 
to direct our attention to the most 
interesting species, that which yields 
the best indigo. It is termed indigo - 
franc , indiofcra anil. It is indige- 
nous in America, and is cultivated 
with success in the southern parts 
of that country, and in the Antilles. 
In these islands is found a variety of 
the best species of indigo, which 
grows to twice the height of the in- 
digo-franc. It is termed the wild 
indigo-plant, or maron. 

In the Antilles, where fine indigo 
is prepared, the seed of the indigo- 
franc is purposely mixed with that 
of the indigo-maron, in order to ob- 
tain more considerable and better 
product. 

Though indigo has been manu- 
factured during nearly a century, 
its preparation is still so imperfect, 
that, even with the best manufac- 
turer, generally ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty-five tubs fail, out of a 
hundred which he undertakes...... 

Sometimes, owing to inexperience, 
or the contra rities of temperature, a 
much larger number of tubs fail, and 
ruin the proprietor, who reckons 
± 


upon large profits : hence, in part, 
arises the high price of indigo. 

But should the proprietor of in- 
digo-plants be secured, by means of 
a certain process, against the dan- 
ger of losing the fruits of his expense 
and labour, he would then be aide 
to sell his indigo at a cheaper rate. 

In order to obtain this colouring 
substance, the indigo-plant is cut 
when it is arrived at its maturity. 
The whole is put to macerate in a 
basin of brick-work, which is term- 
ed the tub. Its dimensions are ge- 
nerally twelve feet. 

To complete the maceration re- 
quires from fifteen to thirty, and 
even thirty-six hours, according to 
the temperature of the atmosphere; 
it is also necessary to consider the 
quality of the plant, the nature of 
the soil, and ot the water in which 
it is immersed. 

The first indication that the ma- 
ceration begins to approach its ulti- 
mate point, is the sinking of the 
scum, which elevates itself in the 
space of about half a foot, which has 
been left empty in the tub. When 
this scum has become a kind of 
crust of a copper-blue colour, the 
plants will soon be sufficiently mace- 
rated. However, this indication is 
insufficient, and often even fallacious. 
There is, indeed, another indica- 
tion, on which greater reliance is 
placed 2 it consists in drawing off a 
small quantity of the water, by a 
cock placed at the lower part of the 
tub. It is received into a silver 
cup. and if the fecula precipitates 
itself to the bottom of the cup, the 
plants have attained their due de- 
gree of maceration. 

Such was the process most gene- 
rally practised 2 but it too often gave * 
rise to error. To avoid this we 
have a sure means, which consists 
in accurately observing the water 
contained in the cup : five or six 
minutes after it has been poured 
into it, it forms round the sides of 
the cup a ring or edge of fecula, 
which at first is of a green colour, 
and afterwards becomes blue. As 
long a* the maceration is imperfect, 
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this ring detaches itself with diffi- 
culty from the sides of the cup. But 
at last it is seen to precipitate and 
Concentrate itself at the bottom of 
the vessel, always towards the cen- 
tre, under the water, which has be- 
come limpid, with a yellowish tinge. 

These appearances indicate the 
success of tnis first operation. The 
water is then drawn off into a se- 
cond tub, placed beneath the first. 
Its use is for beating the water, still 
charged with the fecula. In order 
that it may separate quickly, it is 
agitated. This operation is per- 
formed either by the hands, or by 
means of a mill It is of consequence 
not to agitate it too long : excessive 
agitation mixes anew the fecula 
with the water, from which it does 
not separate any more, and the tub 
fails. Instead of indigo, we obtain 
nothing but muddy water. 

This latter inconvenience may 
easily be obviated by a little atten- 
tion : when we have discovered that 
the fecula is sufficiently united, we 
draw off the water into a third and 
smaller tub. We then find the bot- 
tom of the batterie covered with a 
very liquid blue paste ; this is re- 
ceived into bags of coarse linen 
doth, of the form of inverted cones, 
which suffer the watery part to run 
off These bags are afterwards 
emptied upon tables in the drying 
rooms, where this blue paste is 
kneaded; and after it has acquired a 
denser consistence, it is spread out 
and cut into small squares, that it 
may dry the sooner. The manufac- 
ture of the indigo is now completed, 
and it is soon after sufficiently dry 
to be introduced into commerce. 

Experience has shown that this 
'process has never failed of complete 
success ; of this, more than fifteen 
hundred tubs of indigo, manufactur- 
ed in different parts of St. Domingo, 
have furnished proof 


CRETNA GREEN. 

AFTER we cross the confines of 
that dun, dreary bog, known by the 


n*me of Solway Mobs, canes, for 
and wide, upon the eye, and wearies' 
patience itself with its irksome and 
extensive sameness, till relief sur- 
prises the traveller scarcely less 
than the fugitive lover, in the sud- 
den appearance of Gretna Green. 

That which first strikes the eye, 
is a small portion of the village, 
newly built, projecting forward on 
the brow of an elevated hill, and just 
peeping out of the tufted groves, 
which envelop the rest in their 
shades. There is something in the 
“ coup d’ail” of this Paphias re- 
treat, now about a mile before us, 
singularly calculated to flatter the 
imagination, which adventurers, 
posting hither in the cause of love, 
may be supposed to possess in no 
inferior degree. The advanced po- 
sition of those introductory habita- 
tions, expresses such an air of invi- 
tation and welcome to the woody 
asylum beyond them, as I confess, 
impressed myself, a mere traveller, 
impatient of nothing but a disagree- 
able road, with very pleasing ideas. 

Though sanguine anticipation is 
commonly obliged to make many 
abatements on closing with its ob- 
ject, fewer were requisite on our 
arrival at Gretna-hall, (the name of 
our inn) than experience justifies in 
similar cases. Whether, in a mo- 
ral view, the case of those fond 
beings, who desert the warm pro- 
tection of their homes, and the wise 
councils of parental foresight, in 
their hasty sacrifices at Hymen’s 
Caledonian altar, may not too fre- 
quently verify the foregoing obser- 
vation, must be left to their own 
feelings and confession. Suffice it 
to say for ourselves, on the account 
of our inn at least, and the enter- 
tainment it afforded, both were ex- 
cellent. To a lawn of some acres, 
bordered with lofty fir-trees, in 
front of our inn, formerly the man- 
sion of a gentleman, the village of 
Gretna owes the additional appel- 
lation of “ Green.” 

Whilst l am casting a look over 
this celebrated spot, with which are 
associated the ideas of a thousand 
love-adventures, here brought to 
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that crisis, which generally deter- tion to those, which they had already 
mines, for life, the happiness or advanced before them. Each de- 
misery of the parties engaged in manding a post-chaise to continue 
them, I cannot help thinking, that the pursuit, the landlord informed 
some of our superior novelists would them, that he had only one at their 
not be ill -employed in possessing service. As time was equally pre- i 

themselves of the leading charac- cious to both, our travellers agreed ; 

ters and events, which have distin- to share the carriage betwixt them, 
guished the more remarkable of You will easily imagine what 
these rash connections. A judi- u agreeable companions” they were 
cious collection of materials from in a post-chaise. Considerations of 
this abundant source of action, the economy however, and the opportu- 
romance of real life, represented nity of continuing their mutual re- 
under fictitious names, and com- proaches, reconciled them to one 
prised in short tales, would furnish carriage for the rest of their jour- 
no contemptible fund of instruction ney. On they trundled for some 
for young persons in this age of li- successive posts ; ill humour and 
berty and adventurous experiment high words increasing with every 
It might tend also to bring to deci- turn of their wheels. When they 
sion, the frue merits of that act of arrived at Longtown, their last sta- 
parHament, which many, perhaps tion to Gretna Green, neither car- 
unjustly, have conceived as owingits riage nor horses were to be procur- 
origin more to an aristocratic spirit ed. The lovers, two hours before, 
jealously guarding its own advan- had engaged the only one in the 
tages and distinctions than to mo- town, and meant to detain it for 
tives of public good. their return. The horses, which 

The most recent adventure, oc- had brought the old gentlemen to 
casioned by the restrictions of this Longtown, had been obliged to come 
law, was concluded at Gretna, not the two last posts without stopping, 
many weeks ago, and is still a sub- and were so entirely jaded and fa- 
ject of conversation. I mean the tigued, as to need both refreshment 
elopement of miss Th.~. with captain and rest before they could be driven 
This incident is too new, at on farther. The travellers scarcely 
present, for the purpose here recom- less exhausted, and compelled to 
mended. When time has mellowed continue some time where they 
it, the subject will be interesting, were, consented to make the best 
and, well handled, may become use of it in recruiting their strength 
pregnant with moral instruction. and spirits by recourse to the larder 
You will not be displeased with and a bottle of wine. The serious 
the story of two old gentlemen who, business of the moment diverted 
some years ago, met at an inn on their thoughts from contumelious 
the north road, the one in pursuit reflections. It the interval of si- 
of his son, the other of his daughter, lence, which almost necessarily took 
both some miles before them on the place, whilst the organs of speech 
wing to Gretna Green. The two were engaged in mastication, they 
fathers, equally averse to the union began, after a little calculation, to 
of the young people, mutually vented perceive, that it would be impassi- 
on their regrets and reproaches at this ble for them to overtake the young 

unexpected interview ; each accu- people before Vulcan had forged 
sing the other of wanting that vigi- their hymeneal chain. The refresli- 
lance or authority over his own ment of food ami wine had now 
child, which might have prevented somewhat cheered their hearts; a 
their thoughtless expedition. After better humour succeeded to un- 
some time spent in this unseasonable availing reproach ; they coolly dis- 
altercation, they recollected, that, cussed the circumstances of the case, 
since their own arrival, the lovers and at last shaking hands concluded 
bad proceeded some miles in addi- with, aj*esolutiou of staying where 
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they were, to give their blessing to -As to the true souchong, the whole 
the happy pair on their return. place does not yield three peculs : 

Youngshaw says, not more than 
■ ■ ■■ thirty catty. The value of it on the 

spot is one and a half, or two tales 
an account or the tea tree, the catty ; about ten or twelve shil- 
lings the pound. What is sold to 
THE Chinese all agree there is Europeans for souchong is only the 
but one sort or species of the tea first sort of congo ; and the Congo 
tree : and that the difference in tea they buy is only the first sort of bo- 
a rises from the soil and manner of hea. Upon a hill planted with tea 
curing. trees, only one shall produce leaves 

Chow-qua, who has been eight good enough to be called souchong ; 
times in the bohea country, and and of those only the best and young- 
who has remained there from four est are taken ; the others make 
to six months each time, says, that congo of the several sorts, and bo- 
many people, among the tea-leaves, hea. 

especially at Ankoy, near Amoy, There are four or five gatherings 
put leaves of other trees ; but that of bohea tea in a year, according to 
of these, there are but two or three to the demand there is for it ; but 
trees, the leaves of which will serve three, or at most four gatherings, 
that purpose ; and they may easily are reckoned proper ; the others 
be known, especially when opened only hurt the next year’s crop. Of 
by hot water, because they are not souchong, there can be but one 
indented as tea-leaves are. gathering : viz. of the first and 

He says, that bohea may be cured youngest leaves ; all others make 
as hyson, and hyson as bohea, and inferior tea. 

so of all other sorts ; but that expe- The first gathering is called tow* 
rience has shown, the teas are cured tchune, the second eurl, or gee- 
as best suits the qualities they have tchune, the third san-tchune. If the 
from the soils where they grow ; first leaves are not gathered, they 
so that bohea will make bad hyson, grow large and rank, and are not 
and hyson, though very dear in the supplied by the second leaves, which 
country where it grows, bad bohea. only come in their room or place, 
However, in the province of Tohyen, and so on. 

which may be called the bohea pro- The first gathering is reckoned 
vince, there has since a few years fat or oily, the second less so, the 
some tea been made after the hyson third hardly at all so, yet the leaves 
manner, which has been sold at look young. The first gathering is 
Canton as such. from about the middle of April to 

The bohea country, in the pro- the end of May ; the second from 
vince of Tohyen, is very hilly, and about the middle of June till the 
since some years, greatly enlarged ; middle of July ; the third from about 
the length of it is four or five days the beginning of August to the latter 
journey, or as much again as it for- end of September. Tea is never 
merly was. The extent of the soil gathered in winter. The first ga- 
that produces the best bohea tea is thering or leaf, when brought to 
not more than forty li, or about Canton, commonly stands the mer- 
twelve miles; in circumference it is chants in 

from one hundred to one hundred Ilf tales the pecul, 

and twenty li. Not only the hills in . the 2d 1 1 or less, 

this country are planted with tea the 3d 9. 

trees, but the vallies also ; the hills, The method of curing bohea tea 

however, are reckoned to produce of these three growths is, according 

the best tea ; on them grow Congo, to Chow-qua, thus : 

peko, and souchong ; in the vallies When the leaves are gathered, 

or flat parts of the country, bohea. they are put into large flat baskets, 
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to dry, and these are put on shelves 
or planks, in the air or wind, or in 
the sun, if not too intense, from 
morning until noon, at which time 
the leaves begin to throw out a 
smell ; then they are tatched * ; 
this is done by throwing each time 
about half a catty of leaves into the 
tatche, and stirring them quick with 
the hand twice, the tatche being 
very hot, and then taking them out, 
with a small short broom, if the 
hand is not sufficient When taken 
out, the leaves are again put into 
the large flat baskets, and there rub- 
bed by men’s hands to roll them ; 
after which they are tatched in 
larger quantities, and over a cooler 
or slower fire, and then put into 
baskets over a charcoal fire, as is 
practised on some occasions at Can- 
ton. When the tea is fired enough, 
which a person of skill directs, it is 
spread on a table, and picked or 
separated from the too large, yellow, 
unrolled, broken, or bad leaves. 

Youngshaw says, bohea tea is 
gathered, sunned in baskets, rolled 
with the hand, and then tatched, 
which completes it. 

Another says, it is gathered, then 
put in sieves, or baskets, about a 
catty in each, and these put in the 
air, till the leaves wither, or give, 
after which they are put into a 
close place out of the air, to prevent 
their growing red, until the evening, 
or for some hours ; the smell then 
comes out of them. They are after 
this tatched a little, then rolled, and 
then tatched again ; and about a 
catty is tatched at one time. 

Congo, says Chow-qua, is tatched 
twice, as is souchong; but Young- 
shaw says, souchong apd congo are 
not tatched, but only fired two or 
three times s the latter is most pro- 
bable, and yet the former may be 
true ; for as tatching seems to give 
the green colour to the leaves of the 
tea trees, so we may observe some- 
thing of that greenness in the leaves 
of congo and souchong teas. Young- 
shaw further says, that the leaves 


of souchong, congo, hyson, and fine 
singlo trees, are beat with flat sticks 
or bamboos, after they have been 
withered by the sun or air, and have 
acquired toughness enough to keep 
them from breaking, to force out of 
them a raw or harsh smelL 

Souchong is made from the leaves 
of trees three years old, and where 
the soil is very good; of older, when 
not so good, congo is made. The 
leaves of older trees make bohea. 
The tea trees last many years^J 
When tea trees grow old and die, 
that is, when the bodies of the trees 
foil, the roots produce new sprouts. 

Peko is made from the leaves of 
trees three, years old, and from the 
tenderest of them, gathered just 
after they have been in bloom ; 
when the small leaves that grow 
between the two first, that have ap- 
peared, and which altogether make 
a sprig, are downy and white, and 
resemble young hair or down. Trees 
of four, five, and six years old may 
still make peko ; but after that they 
degenerate into bohea, if they grow 
on the plains, and into congo if they 
grow on the hills. 

Lintsessin seems to be made from 
very young leaves rolled up, and 
stalks of the tree ; the leaves are 
gathered before they are full blown : 
this tea is never tatched, but only 
fired. Were the leaves suffered to 
remain on the trees, until they were 
blown, they might be cured as peko ; 
if longer, as congo and bohea. This 
tea is in no esteem with the Chi- 
nese ; it is only cured to please the 
sight ; the leaves are gathered too 
young to have any flavour. 

Tea trees are not manured, but 
the ground on which they grow is 
kept very clean and free from weeds. 
Tea is not gathered by the single 
leaf, but often by sprigs. Tea in 
general is gathered by men ; how- 
ever, women and children also ga- 
ther tea. Tea is gathered from 
morning till night, when the dew is 
on the leaves as well as when it is 
off 

Ho-fung tea is so called from die 
country where it grows, which is 
10 


* Tatche is a flat pan of cast iron. 
VOL. II. no. xiv. 
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twelve easy days’ journey from Can- 
ton. This tea is cured after the 
manner of bohea, only in a more 
careless or slovenly way, on account 
of its little value, and with wood 
instead of charcoal fire, which is not 
so proper, and adds to the natural 
bad smell the tea has, from the soil 
where it grows. 

Leoo-ching (or Lootsia), the name 
of a place eight days’ jouniey from 
Canton ; it may produce about 1000 
peculs of tea in a year. This tea 
is cured as bohea, or as green, as 
the market requires, but is most 
commonly made to imitate singlo, 
which suits it best. 

Honan tea grows opposite to Can- 
ton ; it is cured in April or May 
for the Canton market, that is, for 
the use of the inhabitants of Canton^ 
especially the women, and not for 
foreigners. There is but little of it, 
about 200 peculs. The worst sort 
of It remains flat, and looks yellow : 
it is tatched once to dry it, but not 
rolled, and is worth three candarines 
the catty. The best sort is tatched 
once, and rolled with the hand, and 
tatched again : it is worth twelve 
candarines the catty. These teas 
are not, like the bohea, after they 
are tatched, put over a charcoal 
fire. The water of Honan tea is 
reddish. 

Ankoy tea is so called from the 
country that produces it, which is 
about twenty-four days* journey from 
Canton. When gathered, the leaves 
are put into flat baskets to dry, like 
the bohea ; they are then tatched, 
and afterwards rubbed with hands 
and feet to roll them, then put in 
the sun to dry, and sold for three 
or four candarines the catty. If 
this tea is intended for Europeans, 
it is packed in large baskets, like 
bohea baskets, and these are heated 
by a charcoal fire in a hot-house, as 
is often practised in Canton. Bohea 
tea is sometimes sent to Ankoy, to 
be there mixed with that country 
tea, and then forwarded to Canton. 

The worst sort of Ankoy is not 
tatched, but Ankoy congo, as it is 
called, is cured with care, like good 
bohea or congo s this sort is gene- 


rally packed in small chests. There 
is also Ankoy peka ; but the smell 
of all these teas is much inferior to 
those of the bohea country. How- 
ever, Ankoy congo, of the first sort, 
is generally dearer at Canton than 
the inferior growths of bohea. 

As tatching the tea makes it 
sweat, as the Chinese term it, or 
throw out an oil, the tatche in time 
becomes dirty, and must be washed. 

If bohea is tatched only twice> it 
will be reckoned sloveuly cured, and 
the water of the tea will not be 
green but yellow ; so that fine bohea 
tea must be cured as congo ; the 
coarse is not so much regarded. 

The ordinary tea used by com- 
mon people in tea countries is pass- 
ed through boiling water before it 
is tatched, notwithstanding which it 
remains very strong and bitter^ 
This, father Lefebure says, he has 
often seen. Tea is also sometimes 
kept in the steam of boiling water, 
which is called, by some authors, a 
vapour bath. 

Singlo and hyson teas are cured 
in the following manner : when the 
leaves are gathered, they are di- 
rectly tatched, and then very much 
rubbed by men’s hands to roll them ; 
after which they are spread to divide 
them, for the leaves in rolling are 
apt to stick together ; they are then 
tatched very dry, and afterwards 
spread on tables to be picked ; this 
is done by girls or women, who, 
according to their skill, can pick 
from one to four catty each day. 
Then they are tatched again, and 
afterwards tossed in fiat baskets, to 
clear them from dust; they are 
then again spread on tables and 
picked, and then tatched for a 
fourth time, and laid in parcels, 
which parcels are again tatched by 
ten catties at a time, and when 
done put hot into baskets for the 
purpose, where they are kept tin 
it suits the owner to pack them in 
chests or tubs ; before which the 
tea is again tatched, and then put 
hot into the chests or tubs, and 
pressed in them by hand. When 
the tea is hot it does not break, 
which it is apt to do when it is cold. 
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Singlo tea being more dusty than 
hyson tea, it is twice tossed in bas- 
kets, hyson only once. 

It appears that it is necessary 
to tatche these teas, whenever they 
contract any moisture; so that if 
the seller is obliged to keep his tea 
any time, especially in damp wea- 
ther, he must tatche it to give it a 
crispness before he can sell it 

It is to be observed that the quan- 
tity of leaves tatched, increases with 
the times of tatching ; at first only 
half or three quarters of a catty of 
leaves are put into the tatches. 

Tunkey singlo tea is the best, 
which is owing to the soil ; it grows 
near the hyson country. Ordinary 
singlo tea is neither so often tatched 
or picked as the above-described. 

There are two gathering® pf the 
singlo tea; the first i» April and 
May, the second in June ; each 
gathering is divided into three or 
more sorts ; the leaves of the first 
are large, fine, fat, and clean ; of 
this sort there may be collected 
from a pecul, from forty to fifty- 
five catties, usually forty-five. The 
second sort is picked next, and 
what then remains is the third or 
worst sort. 

Tunkey, like other singlo tea, is 
made into two or three sorts ; the 
best is sometimes sold for hyson of 
an inferior growth. 

Of hyson there are also two ga- 
therings, and each gathering is dis- 
tinguished into two or more sorts ; 
but as great care is taken in gather- 
ing it, sixty catties may be chosen 
from one pecul, when only forty - 
five catties can be chosen from 
singlo. 

Hyson skin, as it is called, has 
its name from being compared to 
the skin or peel of the hyson tea, a 
sort of cover to it, consequently not 
so good ; it consists of the largest 
leaves, unhandsome leaves, bad co- 
loured, and flat leaves, that are 
amongst the hyson tree. This tea 
is known in London by the name of 
bloom tea. 

Gomi, or gobee, and ootsien, are 
also leaves picked from the hyson 


leaves. Those called gomi are 
small and very much twisted, ao 
that they appear like bits of wire. 
The ootsien are more like little 
balls. 

There are many different growths 
of singlo and hyson teas, and also 
some difference in the manner of 
curing them, according to the skill 
or fancy of the curer ; this occa- 
sions difference of quality in the 
teas, as does also a gcxxl or bad sea- 
son : a rainy season, for instance, 
makes the leaves yellow ; a cold 
season nips the trees and makes the 
leaves poor. 

Bing tea is so called from the man 
who first made that tea ; it grows 
four days’ journey from the hyson 
country. The leaves of bing are 
long and thin, those of singlo are 
short and thick. 

The tricks in tea are innumera- 
ble . In the bohea country, when 
tea is dear (and probably they use 
the same method in all tea coun- 
tries), they gather the coarse old 
leaves, pass them through boiling 
water, then cure them as other 
leaves are cured ; after which they 
pound them, and mix them with 
other teas, putting five or six cat- 
ties of this tea dust to ninety-five 
catties of tea. 

To make Bohea Tea Green. 

For this purpose coarse Ankoy 
tea is generally taken : the leaves 
should be large. (Ankoy is no 
other than the tea tree from the 
bohea country, propagated at An- 
koy.) Take ten catties of this tree, 
spread it, and sweat the leaves by 
throwing water over them, either 
hot or cold, or tea water. When 
the leaves are a little opened, and 
somewhat dry, put them into a hot 
tatche, together with a small quan 
tity of powdered chico, a fat stone, 
and tatche them well, then sift the 
tea, and it is done. If it happens 
not to be green enough, tatche it 
again; it is the frequent tatching 
that gives the green colour to the 
tea leaves. 
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To make Green Bohea . 

First water it to open the leaves, 
then put them in the sun to dry a 
little, then tatche them once, and 
proceed to cure them as bohea 
leaves, over a charcoal fire. This 
is seldom done, because it is seldom 
worth doing, green tea being gene- 
rally the dearest ; moreover, green 
tea does not make so good bohea as 
bohea does green. 

Hoping tea, already described, 
and which is of the bohea kind, 
after being cured as bohea, b some- 
times altered to green, and becomes 
like the leoo-ching, before-mention- 
ed, and is add at Canton to foreign- 
ers for singla 

It is to be observed, that all these 
worked up teas, as they may be 
called, and teas of improper growths, 
are more commonly mixed with true 
teas for the European market than 
sold separate by themselves ; so that 
the proportions in which they are 
mixed make combinations without 
end. The differences to be observed 
In teas arise from the soils ; the 
methods of curing, owing to the skill 
of the curer, sometimes to his ca- 
price ; neglect in the curing ; using 
bad fires ; wood, and that green, 
instead of charcoal; sometimes straw 
or broom for bad teas ; and to the 
seasons, which should not be too 
wet or too dry, too cold or too hot 
The Chinese also sell at Canton all 
sorts of old teas for new, after they 
have prepared them for that pur- 
pose, either by tatchlng or firing, 
and mixing them with new teas. 

Clean singlo tea is called pi-cha, 
or skin tea. A custom formerly 
prevailed to put fifteen or eighteen 
catties of very bad singlo tea into 
the middle of a chest, which was 
covered on all sides by good tea : 
and this was done by the means of 
four pieces of board nailed to each 
other, making four sides, or a well 
for the chest, whereon good tea was 
spread, and also within two inches 
of the top, was drawn out The 
good tea was called pi-cha, skin tea, 
or the skin or covering to the bad, 
which the Chinese called the belly. 


This method of packing singlo tea 
has long since been discontinued. 

The bohea country b about twen- 
ty-five easy days’ journey from Can- 
ton. The singlo about forty. The 
hyson much the same. 

Bohea usually comes to Canton at 
the cost of 9 to 11 tales the pecuL 

Singlo and second hyson, 14 to 18. 

Hyson 30 to 38. 

Congo, peko, and souchong, very 
various. 

To these prices must be added 
the charges of warehouse room, 
packing, the duties on exportation* 
and the seller’s profit, in a country 
where money b often two per cent. , 
per month, and seldom less than 20 
per cent per ann. 

Bohea, Voo^yee, the name of the 
country. 

Congo, or congfbo, great or much 
care or trouble u\ the making or ga- 
thering the leaves. 

Peko, fie-how, white first lea£ 

Souchong, se-ow-chong, small good 
thing. 

Lee-oo-chingy the name of a place. 

Hoping, ditto. 

Honan , ditto. 

jinkoy, ditto. 

SongUo , ditto. 

Hyson, he^tchune, name of the 
first crop of this tea. 

Bing-min, name of the man who 
first made thb tea. 


Estimate of the Quantity of Ten 
made in China in a Year , taken 
in 1756. 


Singlo 

Hyson 

Lock -ann, 
small bushels 


Mo’-i-shan 
Bing-ba 

Phow-ge-ba 

Bohea, including J 
Congo, peko, 
and souchong. 


50,000 peculs. 
4,000 

.not ex- 


.nui ex- 

- onri 


\ 



r lumps, 
2,000 < bohea 
Csort. 

120,000 to 

130,000 
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Ankoy, bohea, ) 
and green sorts, y 

50,000 


Openg 

15,000 


Ing-aan | 

Cow-low, made ^ 

400 1 

; bohea 
[.sort. 

either in bohea, > 
or singlo j 

2,000 


Loot-sien 

2,000 true sort 


279,400 

Loot-sien, true sort, is what real- 
ly grows in the Loot-sien country. 
Some tea is planted near Loot-sien, 
that passes for that tea, and that is 
the case in all the countries. 

Besides the teas before enume- 
rated, many other teas are planted, 
as in the Honan country, and the 
quantities they produce cannot be 
easily ascertained ; but, upon the 
whole, it is reckoned, that in ten 
parts, not above three are exported. 

In one hundred Chinese, it is 
reckoned, forty only can afford to 
drink tea ; the others drink water 
only. Many, when they have boiled 
their rice, put water into the tatche 
in which the rice was boiled, to 
which some grains always adhere 5 
the water loosens them, and is 
browned by the rice: that water 
they drink instead of tea. 

The tea 9 ent into Tartary is most- 
ly green, perhaps in the proportion 
Of seven to two. 

Old bohea is reckoned good by 
the Chinese ; in a fever they use 
it to cause perspiration, and put in- 
to it a little black or coarse sugar, 
with a little ginger. 

Old hyson, one or two cups 
made strong, removes obstructions 
in the stomach, caused by over- 
eating or indigestion. It is to be 
used, if a weight is felt, some 
hours after eating, and it will re- 
move it. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON. 

I CAME to this country at about 
the age of sixteen, and having al- 
ways had a strong propensity to li- 
terary pursuits, by a course of steady 


and laborious exertions I was able, 
at the age of nineteen, to qualify 
myself for the degree of bachelor of 
arts, in the college of New York, 
and to lay a foundation by 'prepara- 
tory study for the future profession 
of the law. The American revolu- 
tion supervened. My principles led 
me to take part in it. At nineteen 
I entered into the American army, as 
captain of artillery, and shortly 
after I became by his invitation aid- 
de-camp to general Washington; 
in which station I served till the 
commencement of that campaign, 
which ended with the 9 iege 01 York 
Town, Virginia, and the capture of 
lord Cornwallis’s army. This cam- 
paign I made at the head of a corps 
of light infantry, with which I was 
present at the siege of York, and 
engaged in some interesting opera- 
tions. At the period of the peace 
with Great Britain, I found myself 
a member of congress, by appoint- 
ment of the legislature of this state. 
After the peace I settled in the city 
of New York, in the practice of the 
law, and was in a very lucrative 
course of practice, when the de- 
rangement of our public affairs by 
the feebleness of the general confe- 
deration, drew me again reluctantly 
into public life. I became a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed 
the present constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and having taken part in 
this measure, I conceived myself to 
be under an obligation to lend my 
aid towards putting the machine in 
motion. Hence 1 did not hesitate 
to accept the offer of president 
Washington, to undertake the office 
of secretary of the treasury. In 
that office 1 met with many intrin- 
sic difficulties, and many artificial 
ones, proceeding from passions not 
very worthy, but common to human 
nature, and which act with pecu- 
liar force in republics. The object, 
however, was effectual, of establish- 
ing public credit, and introducing 
Older into the finances. 

Public office in this country has 
few attractions. The pecuniary 
emolument is so inconsiderable, as 
to amount to a sacrifice to any man 
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who can employ his time with ad- 
vantage in any liberal profession. 
The opportunity of doing good, 
from the jealousy of power and the 
spirit of faction) is too small in any 
station to warmnt a long continu- 
ance of private Sacrifices. The enter- 
prises of party fiad so far succeeded, 
as materially to weaken the neces- 
sary influence fend energy of the ex- 
ecutive authority, and so far dimi- 
nished the power of doing good in 
that department, as greatly to take- 
away the motives which a virtuous 
man might have for making such 
sacrifices. The prospect was even 
bad, for gratifying in future the love 
of fame, if that passion was to be the 
spring of action. The union of these 
motives, with the reflections of pru- 
dence, in relation to a growing fa- 
mily, determined me, as soon as my 
plan had attained a certain matu- 
rity, to withdraw from office. This 
I did in the year 1795, by resigna- 
tion, when I resumed the profession 
of the law, (as counsellor) in New 
York, under every advantage I 
could desire. It is a pleasing re- 
flection to me, that since the com- 
mencement of my connection with 
general Washington to the present 
time, I have possessed a flattering 
share of his confidence and friend- 
ship. In the year 1780, I married 
the second daughter of general 
Schuyler, a gentleman of one of the 
best families of this country, of large 
fortune, and of no less personal and 
public consequence. It is impossi- 
ble to be happier than I am in a 
wife, and I have eight children, the 
eldest a son, somewhat passed seven- 
teen, who all promise well as far as 
their years permit, and promise me 
much satisfaction. Though I have 
been too much in public life to be 
wealthy, my situation is extremely 
comfortable, and leaves me nothing 
to wish but a continuance of health. 
With this blessing, the profits of my 
profession, and other prospects, au- 
thorise an expectation of such addi- 
tion to my resources as will render 
the eve of life easy and agreeable, 
so far as may depend on this consi- 
deration. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

SKETCH OF JOHN JAY. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

John jay is well known to be patriots of America were as usefully 
one of the most illustrious charac- and arduously employed at foreign 
ters in the American revolution, courts, in the service of their coun* 
He is descended from one of those try, as in the domestic legislature. 
French protestants, whom the revo- Mr. Jay resided at the court of 
nation of Henry the fourth’s edict Spain several years, till the end 
compelled to seek a refuge in foreign of die war, as the representative 
countries. These exiles spread and advocate of the new states, and 
themselves throughout all the pro* his conduct in that capacity has se- 
testant parts of Europe, and & little cured him the highest praise, 
colony, somewhat more adventur- An unfortunate difference which 
ous than their brethren, sought an arose between Mr. Jay, while in 
asylum among the forests and mo* Spain, and a young man, by name 
r&sses erf the new world in the west. Littlepage, whom, at the entreaties 
They settled on the shore of Long of the youth’s friends, he took under 
Island sound, where their language his guardianship, occasioned an ap- 
aod manners are far from being peal to the public, on some points of 
quite extinct, even at this day. his private conduct, after his return 
Mr. Jay was trained to the law, home. The issue of this controversy 
that profession which constitutes, in was highly favourable to Mr. Jay, 
America, the surest road to politi* and showed that he was capable of 
cal eminence, and whose members a right decision in points of social 
generally took the lead in the oppo* conduct extremely delicate. Little* 
sition made to the claims of Great page was a young man of brilliant 
Britain by her colonies. Mr. Jay parts, and contrived to involve his 
was equally conspicuous for his zeal patron in difficulties, from which 
and his abilities. His talents, how- nothing but a great deal of moral 
ever, were exerted in the diploma- rectitude, as well as a most perspi- 
tic, rather than in the legislative cacious judgment, could have extri- 
field. As the revolution wafe chiefly cated him. 

indebted for its successful establish* After serving his country at home, 

roent to the countenance and aid of for a few years, John Jay was select- 
foreign powers, the statesmen and ed by Washington as ambassador to 
VOL. II. no. xv. 1 
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England. He was changed with the 
important task of obtaining redress 
and compensation for the wrongs 
which our commerce had incurred 
from the British cruizers, and of se- 
curing our rights from future viola- 
tion by a permanent commercial 
treaty. Every one knows the vio- 
lent debates, not only in our legisla- 
tive bodies, but among the people at 
large, which retarded the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. As on all great 
national questions, these controver- 
sies were long and violent, and the 
merits of the treaty- maker were as 
loudly extolled by one party, as they 
were vehemently denied by the 
other. These altercations have 
long since given way to other dis- 
putes ; time has allayed the fever 
of party rage, and experience has 
settled the merits of Mr. Jay’s con- 
duct on that occasion. Nobody ever 
questioned the’ uprightness of the 
ambassador’s intentions, and, whe- 
ther ultimate effects have justified 
his friends or his enemies in their 
prognostics, most certain it is, that 
the true interests of his country con- 
stituted the only object of his labours. 

After his return from this em- 
bassy, he was chosen governor of 
his native state, New York, in 
which post, or in one still higher, 
he would probably have now been 
found, if the balance of political par- 
ties had not since changed its posi- 
tion. He has for some years lived 
in peaceful and modest retirement, 
and is said to be, at present, engag- 
ed in a literary undertaking of great 
weight and importance. If a feeble 
and obscure voice could have any 
influence over the employment of 
his time, it would be exerted to per- 
suade him to throw the light of his 
own recorded experience on the mo- 
mentous history of the revolution, 
in which he was so important and il- 
lustrious an actor. 


For the Literary Magazine, 

THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

AMONG the many sayings which 
mankind have received as true. 


there is none will bear the test of 
experience better than this : w Man 
is an imitative being.” We are, in- 
deed, at all times, imitating, or 
wishing to imitate, the actions, the 
dress, or the manners of others* 
Nor is this desire confined to any' 
nation, to any rank, or to any con- 
dition ; it is equally prevalent among 
the inhabitants of Siberia as among 
those of Otaheite ; the wealthy, the 
indigent, the nobleman, the peasant, 
the wise, and the ignorant all yield, 
in some degree, to its influence : the 
whole, or, to use a more qualified 
expression, the greatest part of our 
conduct and actions consist but of 
one continued series of imitations, 
and there are few indeed who are 
willing to expose themselves to 

“ the world’s dread laugh. 

Which scarce the firm philosopher ca* 
scorn,” 

by acting purely from a conviction 
of the perfect propriety of their 
actions, considered independently of 
public opinion. We are influenced 
by the example of others, even when 
we are insensible of its power, or 
know that, by yielding to it, we are 
prostrating at the feet of fashion our 
reason, our principles, or our virtue. 

To some this may appear strange, 
and some will not hesitate to declare 
it false, yet, generally speaking, it is 
a most sacred truth : a truth which 
every accurate observer of hu- 
man conduct will acknowledge, and 
no considerate man will deny with- 
out investigation, and it requires the 
utmost firmness, and the most steady 
virtue, to overcome the delusion, or 
counteract its effects. 

Even when we are sensible that 
the rules we have laid down for our 
own conduct are just, when we have 
prepared the way we mean to tra- 
vel, we are unwilling to begin our 
journey, in defiance of public opi- 
nion, or without companions ; or, if 
we do, should Satire attempt to 
wound us with her arrows, should 
Vanity strut contemptuously across 
our path, or Ridicule point at us 
with her finger, even while ccnsci- 
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cats rectitude supports us, and sober 
reason confirms our resolutions, still 
we are apt to swerve from the path 
which Deliberation has pointed out, 
and Virtue approved. 

These reflections were excited by 
the following incident : 

Standing, some time ago, in 

street, in conversation with several 
gentlemen, an old decrepid man 
presented himself to ask charity. 
To describe his figure is not quite 
in my power. His countenance pos- 
sessed no feature which made it 
remarkable ; it might once have 
been interesting to many, to me it 
was still so: it might have once 
been handsome, but sorrow and age 
had marked it with indelible fur- 
rows, and time had scattered his 
snows with profusion on his wrinkled 
temples. 

He said he had been a soldier ; 
he had fought and been wounded at 
the unfortunate battle of Brandy- 
wine ; he had since that time sub- 
sisted by labour, but age had un- 
nerved his arm, and the effects of 
his wounds rendered him no longer 
capable of enduring fatigues. He 
was now begging, or endeavouring 
to beg, a sufficient sum to bear his 
expences to Washington, where he 
intended to solicit a pension from 
government 

At the name of a soldier my heart 
warms with emotion. When 1 see 
before me an aged and distressed 
veteran, my imagination paints the 
time when he stood in the ranks of 
war, defending the liberty of his 
country, and shielding it trora the 
oppressive arm of an unjust and de- 
luded prince ; I contrast his present 
with his former condition ; 1 fancy 
I feel his distresses, and my hand 
involuntarily enters my pocket, to 
draw forth the scanty pittance 1 can 
give for his relief I know not why 
it is so. I have never been a sol- 
dier. At that time, when every 
patriot’s arm was raised in the de- 
fence of our country, the distinctions 
of liberty and slavery were unknown 
to me ; infancy excluded all cares 
of this nature from ray bosom : yet 
there is something so interesting in 


beholding one Who has escaped with 
life from all the perils of a long pro- 
tracted war, that forcibly arrests 
our attention, and excites our re- 
gard. 

VALVERDI. 

To be continued. 


For the Literary Magazine, 
THE GLEANER. 

HOW TO PRESERVE POTATOES 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

PUT water in a pot over the fire ; 
when the water boils, dip in an osier 
basket, or cabbage net, full of po- 
tatoes. After being completely im- 
mersed during four seconds, with- 
draw the basket, or net, and re- 
new the operation with the remain- 
der of the potatoes, taking care to 
keep the water boiling as before. 
The potatoes are then to be placed 
on boards, and exposed to the sun, 
and a current of air, in order to dry 
them as quickly as possible. After 
this, they are to be removed to a 
garret, or any other apartment, 
where they are to be kept dry, and 
turned frequently. 

condorcet’s posthumous 

WORK. 

Of Condorcet’s posthumous work, 
entitled, “ Eaquiaae cTun Tableau 
Hiatorique dca Progrea de PEafirU 
Humain ,” three thousand copies 
were distributed throughout France, 
at the public expence, under the di- 
rectorial government. 


DUTCH TRANSLATION OF OVID. 

Holland, which is not supposed to 
sacrifice frequently to the graces, 
has, since its revolution, produced 
a translation of one of the most ele- 
gant poets of the Augustan age, into 
the vernacular tongue. Ovid’s Art 
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of Love, In Low Dutch, must, of 
course, be a treat to the critics ! 
The title, which does not promise 
much melody, is as follows : OviePs 
Kunat zu Ldebcn, in der veraart der 
Originals ueberaezt van Fridtrich 
Karl van Strombek . 


PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGE. 

The necessity of a new idiom, for 
expressing the new ideas that arise 
in the arts and sciences, is self-evi- 
dent. Linnscus obtained this for na- 
tural history ; Lavoisier and Four- 
croy attempted the same, with suc- 
cess, in botany; and Vicq d'Azyr 
followed their foot-steps, so for as 
respects anatomy. Werner has 
given a nomenclature to mineralogy, 
which has been adopted throughout 
Germany, and Berthout and Stuve, 
the disciples of this great master, 
have presented the French nation 
With a systematic vocabulary of that 
language. 


PERKINS. 

Fuller, in his Holy State, says of 
a certain Perkins, that w he was an 
excellent chirurgeon at joynting of 
a broken soul ; and would pronounce 
the word * Damn* with such an em- 
phasis, as left a doleful echo in his 
auditors' ears a good while after." 
He was lame of the right hand; 
and Hugh Holland, in his leones, 
saith of him : 

Dextera quantumyis foerat tibi manca, 
doccndi 

Pollebas mirk dexteritate tamen. 

Tho* Nature thee of thy right hand 
bereft, 

Right well thou terrier* with thy hand 
that’s lefi* 


STEREOTYPE PRINTING. 

The practice of stereotype print- 
ing, adopted in Paris by Didot, ap- 
pears to be one of the most consi- 


derable improvements connected 
with literature that has been made 
since the invention of moveable 
types. Those who confound the 
block-printing with the solid pages 
produced in Didot's manner, are 
mistaken in their notions of its ad- 
vantages. The solid blocks were 
carved or cut with great labour in. 
a mass, whereas Didof s solid pa^es 
are cast from pages first set up with 
moveable types, and the moveable 
types are thus converted to the best 
use of which they are susceptible. 
Upon the stereotype plan, the page 
is first set up in moveable types, a 
mould or impression is then taken 
of the page with any suitable plastic 
material, and afterwards as many 
solid pages are cast from the mould 
as may be wanted. The expence 
of a solid page does not exceed that 
of re-setting it in moveable types, 
and the obvious advantage lies in 
the power which they give of taking 
off as mMf impressions at any one 
time as are likely to be sold. Books 
by this invention will be greatly re- 
duced in value, and those standard 
Works for which there is a constant 
demand will never be out of print. 
Didot was enabled to sell at Paris 
neat editions of Virgil, Phaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, Horace, Sallust, 
Ovid, the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Sentimental Journey, and Lady 
Montague's Letters, as low as fif- 
teen cents per copy. 


THE HORSE WITHOUT HAIH. 

The horse without hair, which 
has been so long exhibited in Ger- 
many as of a peculiar breed in the 
island of Cyprus, and of which a 
very particular account may be 
found in the Journal de Physique, 
and other periodical journals of the 
continent, turns out at last to be a 
real German horse, of which the fol- 
lowing is the history, according to a 
notice of G. F. Sebald, in the Berlin 
Magazine. This animal, of the 
common breed of the country, was 
formerly furnished with hair, and 
belonged to a coach-owner, of Ho- 
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Itttdoe-Oehtiagen, in Franconia, by 
whom it was sold to a neighbouring 
peasant, in whose possession it con- 
tinued, while the change by which 
ft has become so celebrated was 
going on. Being ill of the botts, his 
master mixed with his food for a 
whole year the leaves and young 
■hoots of savine. Soon after the 
commencement of this regimen, the 
horse changed his rough coat, and 
became covered with fine shining 
hairs. Encouraged by this, the 
peasant pushed his new medicine 
with vigour, and in a short time the 
new hair fell off. A coat not less 
sleek than the former, however, 
soon succeeded j but this in a few 
months fell off like the other, and 
the animal remained naked. A 
third effort was made by nature, but 
In vain ; and the horse became ir? 
reparably deprived of hair, except 
on the mane, the fettock joints, and 
the tail. The peasant, ashamed of 
the subject of his experiment, sold 
him ; his new master plucked out 
the few hairs that were left, and 
disposing of him to an ingenious Ita- 
lian, he was led about as a show 
from town to town, by the name of 
the wonderful horse from the island 
of Cyprus. The zoologists eagerly 
adopted this clumsy fraud, and, but 
for the ill-timed discovery of the 
luckless subject of the Franconian’s 
experiment, it might have occupied 
a distinguished place in the Systema 
Naturae. 


greathead’s life-boat. 

Its form is that of a long spheriod, 
thirty feet in length, by twelve feet 
over ; either end pointed, and thus 
calculated to row both ways, an oar 
serving the purpose of the helm ; 
about eighteen inches below the 
gunwale a strong lining of cork 
covers the whole of the inside, 
which gives the boat such a buoy- 
ancy as enables it to live in any wa- 
ter. The crew usually consists of 
twenty men, and the capacity of the 
boat enables it to receive about ten 
■lore. Mr. Henry Greathead was 


the original constructor, a native 
of, and a ship-carpenter at, South 
Shields. 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK AND 
ALEXANDER. 


The Russian and Prussian sove- 
reigns had an interview, in 1802, at 
Memel. As they were one day 
walking on the quay of Memel, they 
got into conversation with 1 an Eng- 
lish captain of a vessel then in the 
port: after the conversation had 
lasted some time, the king told the 
English captain, that that was the 
emperor of Russia ; the captain, a 
good deal astonished, changed from 
the familiar tone into a very res- 
pectful one. The emperor then 
told him, This is the king of Prus- 
sia. “ O ! your servant gentle- 
men,” said the English captain, 
“ don’t think to play upon me : m 
good bye to you, Mr. Emperor and 
Mr. King 1” Saying this, he turned 
on his heel, and left them in high 
dudgeon. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

ST. DOMINGO. 

WHEN I first heard of the black 
chief of St Domingo bestowing on 
himself the title of emperor of Hayti, 
I could not help smiling. I thought, 
at first, it was the device of some 
wag, who wanted to ridicule the 
ambition of Bonaparte, but it turned 
out to be a specimen of that miser- 
able and childish spirit of imitation, 
which some think characteristic of 
die negro race. 

The affairs of St Domingo con- 
stitute an extraordinary picture. A 
sovereign and independent nation of 
blacks, endowed with the language 
and many of the arts, especially the 
military art, of the most refined 
nation of the earth, presents itself 
to our view, in an island separated 
by a wide ocean from their native 
or original country. A mob of slavey 
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have contrived to expel their mas- 
ters from the finest spot on the 
globe, and to form themselves into 
a political bod}', probably not less 
than twelve or fifteen times more 
pumerous than any other commu- 
nity of their colour. In Africa, 
there are doubtless many millions 
of negroes, but the largek commu- 
nity of them probably does not ex- 
,ceed a few thousands ; whereas, at 
the breaking out of the revolution, 
the negro population of St Domingo 
somewhat exceeded 600,000 : so 
that, if the denominations of empire 
or emperor are justified by compa- 
rative importance, Hayti and its 
chief are more entitled to these 
splendid titles, by their superiority 
to all other black nations, than 
France and its new emperor are, 
by their pre-eminence above other 
European nations. 

What, says the inquisitive mind, 
is to be the future destiny of Hayti ? 
Should it be, in future, left to itself, 
or should it be able to resist the ex- 
ternal efforts made to subdue it? 
The blacks are wholly unacquainted 
with the arts of government They 
are, by education and condition at 
least, a lawless and ferocious race, 
who will bow to nothing but a stern 
and sanguinary despotism. For a 
time, at least, we can* expect no- 
thing but a series of bloody revolu- 
tions, in which one military adven- 
turer shall rise upon the ruins of 
another, till, at length, some breath- 
ing interval will occur long enough 
to furnish the hereditary principle 
room to operate, and to engage the 
affections and obedience of the peo- 
ple to some ope fortunate family. 

That the blacks of St Domingo 
will be left to themselves is, how- 
ever, by no means probable. They 
will, no doubt, remain unmolested 
till the conclusion of the present 
war in Europe ; but Men, it is easy 
to forsee, that the whole power of 
France will be bent to the recovery 
of this valuable colony. Revenge, 
pride, interest, every motive that 
usually governs individuals or na- 
tions, will combine to stimulate the 
efforts of the French towards tliis 


quarter. We are, indeed, assured, 
that an army of fifty thousand men 
have already been selected, and 
that marshal Bemadotte, one of the 
greatest military characters in 
France, has been already nominated 
for this expedition, which will pro- 
ceed to its destined point the moment 
that the wars in Europe are brought 
to an end. The consequences are 
sufficiently obvious. The struggle 
will be obstinate and destructive, 
but the growing superiority of num- 
bers, on the side of the invaders, 
will render the ultimate event sure. 
The blacks will be reduced to a 
miserable remnant, who will be lost 
and confounded with the helpless 
multitude annually imported from 
Africa, to supply the previous 
waste. 

The interest of the European 
colonists is such, that we cannot 
expect that the French designs upon 
St. Domingo, will meet with any 
interruption from their neighbours. 
Such, at least, will be the notions of 
the British government. A com- 
mon politician would be inclined to 
suppose, that the British power in 
the West Indies would be more ein 
dangered by the re-establishment of 
their great rivals in St Domingo, 
than by the independence of the 
Hayti empire. The wealth and 
population of all the British isles 
bear a slender proportion to those 
of St Domingo, after a conquest and 
a peace of a few years, while the 
latter has over the former the im- 
portant advantage which attends 
one compact realm over scattered 
and disjoined provinces. Against 
the French, even during peace, a 
great naval and military establish- 
ment must be maintained, which, 
will, by no means, be necessary' 
against the blacks. 

Should Hayti continue independ- 
ent, or should it regain independ- 
ence at any future period, its history 
will be a curious chapter in the book 
of threat contingency , and such as, I 
believe, has no parallel in the for- 
mer history of mankind. A fertile 
island, in America, inhabited by a. 
race of negroes, derived from a 
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stock in the heart of Africa, who 
have been raised, by the very sla- 
very of their ancestors, to a simili- 
tude in manners, religion, arts, and 
language with the most potent and 
refined of the Christian or European 
nations, is the grand outline of this 
history. 

What, indeed, will become of the 
posterity of the negroes now residing 
in North and South America ?.«. 
Their present servile condition can- 
not possibly continue for ever, but 
the race must necessarily continue, 
and they cannot fail to go on multi : 
plying to an indefinite extent They 
must gradually become personally 
free, but, no doubt, will, tor ages to 
come, constitute the lowest class of 
that society to which they belong. 
They are so distributed throughout 
the two continents, that no separate 
community can possibly be gene- 
rated by their separate interests. 
Their situation in the islands is 
somewhat different ; and it is by no 
means impossible, that they may all, 
at some remote period, become, 
what St Domingo has already be- 
come, sovereign nations or commu- 
nities of negroes, by whom the 
whites shall be tolerated, at one 
time, as useful guests, and perse- 
cuted, at another, as detested ene- 
mies. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

SPLINES. 

THIS word is the technical trans- 
lation of the French cheville. When 
there is a gap, chink, or rift, in the 
wainscot, which a carpenter is em- 
ployed to fill up, he cuts a lath to 
the length of the aperture, planes it 
to the right width, and inserts it. 
Such inserted bits of wood, contriv- 
ed to fit a given vacancy, are called 
afitinea or cheville 8 ; and those he- 
mistichs, and shorter portions of 
lines, which are inserted by poets 
merely to eke out the metre, or to 
provide the requisite rhyme, are, by 
analogy, called, among the French 


critics, chevillea. Why may not 
we call them sfilinea ? It is one of 
the roost important secrets of versi- 
fication to shape one’s sfilinea dex- 
terously, and in a workman-like 
manner; to make the after-inser- 
tions appear like a part of the ori- 
ginal conception ; to inlay epithets 
and dovetail hemistichs together, 
without the appearance of thwart- 
ing the grain, or interrupting the 
veins of die wood. 


For the Literary Magazine ; 

FIELDING AND RICHARDSON. 

RICHARDSON and Fielding 
were cotemporaries, and adopted 
the same kind of composition : that 
is to say, fictitious biography. Tho 
limits of this sphere are extremely 
wide and comprehensive ; and it is 
somewhat remarkable, that two 
writers of the same language, pe- 
riod, and nation, and who both 
painted from the scene of life before 
them, should betake themselves to 
the opposite limits of this sphere ; 
should select objects, characters, and 
incidents, as remote as possible from 
each other, in every circumstance 
but that of living at the same pe- 
riod, and (as to some of them) be- 
ing natives of the same country. 

Richardson was truly an original 
writer : not only his characters and 
incidents, but his mode of telling his 
story, was without any previous ex- 
ample. Fielding and Smoliet pro- 
fessed themselves the imitators, one 
of Cervantes, and the other of Le 
Sage. They both, however, bore a 
nearer resemblance, in the plan and 
structure of their tales, to the latter 
than the former. 

Fielding’s characters are such as 
we daily meet with. They are 
composed of these ordinary and 
motley materials, which make up 
the characters of the great bulk of 
mankind. The principal charac- 
ters of Richardson are such as we 
seldom or never meet with : but it 
does not follow that the fable of one 
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is probable, and that of the other 
improbable. The natural and /iro- 
bablc, with all the credit belonging 
to these epithets, belong at least as 
much to Richardson as to Fielding : 
but Richardson's characters are 
rare, merely because moral and in* 
tellectual excellence is rare ; while 
Fielding's are common, merely be* 
cause vicious, and stupid, and mixed 
characters are common. This dif- 
ference, however, has produced the 
difference which has taken place in 
the popularity of the respective au- 
thors. The bulk of readers will al- 
ways read and relish Fielding, be- 
cause he describes scenes and cha- 
racters familiar and intelligible to 
themselves, and into which they can 
fully enter. They cannot, on the 
contrary, sympathise with, and even 
comprehend high moral and intel- 
lectual excellence, and hence reject 
Richardson as unnatural, insipid, or 
Unmeaning. 

Richardson, however, has all that 
Fielding possesses, as well as all that 
he wants. All sorts of scenes and 
characters are to be found in his 
works, but his principal characters 
are raised above vulgar sympathy 
and comprehension, either* by their 
intellectual or moral excellence. 
Fielding’s mode of telling his story 
humours the superficial and impa- 
tient taste of common readers, to 
whom the voluminous letters and 
dialogues of Richardson, though so 
amply and eloquently unfolding all 
the workings of the human heart 
and understanding, are tedious and 
redundant 

Fielding is most in his element 
when in the kitchen of an inn, or the 
parlour of an alehouse. He is auk- 
ward and uncouth in the drawing- 
room. Profligate footmen or lying 
chambermaids appear to be the 
only companions to his taste, and 
with whom he finds himself most at 
ease. A drinking or boxing match 
is a favourite theme for his descrip- 
tive powers. He depicts profligate 
nnd vulgar scenes and characters 
with an air of gaiety and cordiality, 
and like one whb was himself a-km 
to the actors. If he ascends to men 


and women of rank end virtue, hit 
describes them as their valets would 
describe them. An air of vulgarity 
mid coarseness is spread over 
which reduces them all to the tans* 
level, and though his stories, corns* 
dered as to their general texture, 
may be termed moral, the spirit ei 
his descriptions renders them much 
otherwise. They tend to famijiariae, 
and produce a kind of cordial and 
intimate acquaintance between us 
and characters which, on the whole, 
are vulgar and vicious. 

The tendency of Richardson’s 
tales, and the spirit of his deacrip* 
tions, are directly opposite to thoan 
of Fielding. They are universally 
acknowledged to be the most power- 
ful teachers of virtue and generosity 
that are extant And yet their effi- 
cacy must, of coarse, be limited to 
those who read and relish them. 
His principal characters are distin- 
guished by the elevation of their 
rank and education, and the unac- 
quainted reader would naturally sup- 
pose that the author had passed his 
life in the company of nobles and 
princes. All the sentiments and ha- 
bits, either good or bad, belonging to 
what are called the higher classes 
of society, appear to be familiar 
and congenial to him: but, what 
makes the wonder is, that he can 
paint the stupid, low, and unculti- 
vated classes of society, their habits, 
prejudices, and sentiments, with at 
least as much variety, truth, and 
energy, as his rival has displayed. 

It is not much to be wondered at, 
that men of taste and genius so op- 
posite shouldbe averse to each other* 
Fielding took the trouble of model- 
ling one of his tales, Joseph An- 
drews, into a kind of satire on Ri- 
chardson’s Pamela. A most unlucky 
and ridiculous attempt, and the only 
thing wanting to convince us, that 
as Fielding was incapable of pro- 
ducing, so he was incapable of un~ 
demanding, the productions of Ri- 
chardson. I mean npt by this to 
condemn Joseph Andrews as a fable 
or tale, but merely as a satire. 

It may be thought a trifling point 

of resemblance between these cele- 
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brated writers that each of them 
produced three principal works. 
The same may be said of Smollet 
and of Miss Burney. Their works 
equalled the number of the graces, 
but not of the muses. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

INTRODUCTION OP THE KINK 
POCK INTO INDIA. 

A RECENT and important dis- 
covery in Europe has been propa- 
gated with speed to another hemi- 
sphere, and circulated through the 
medium of the press by either a 
Gentoo or Mahomedan printer. 
From Asia inoculation was derived 
to Europe, and Europe returns the 
benefit to Asia with large increase. 
Thus the progress of science binds 
the nations of the earth together in 
the soft chains of mutual advantage 
— one effort for the relief of human 
distress. 

It is to the liberal views of an en- 
lightened philosopher and states- 
man, that the world is indebted for 
this happy event : than which there 
is nothing of a more merciful na- 
ture, in the whole history of medi- 
cal, or political institutions. That 
philosopher and statesman is Jona- 
than Duncan, Esq. governor of 
Bombay, justly renowned for bis 
successful endeavours to extend the 
interests of the British nation,, by 
unitine them with those of the Asia- 
tic tribes, whose lot it has been to 
foil under their dominion. 

It was to his zealous interposi- 
tion that the Indian world is chiefly 
indebted for the blessings of vacci- 
nation. The governor judged the 
most likely way to secure so desir- 
able an object would be, to engage 
his majesty’s minister at Constanti- 
nople to co-operate with him by 
directing virus to be forwarded, 
from time to time, to Bombay by 
the way of Bagdad and Bussorah. 

Mr. Duncan’s correspondence 
with lord Elgin, minister at Con- 
stantinople, commenced in March, 

POL. II. no. xv. 


1801. His lordship replied, July 
31st, declaring his readiness to pay 
early attention to the governor’s 
wishes, and in a particular manner 
to his desire of receiving the cow- 
pox matter. The difficulty of con- 
veying the infection had rendered 
several attempts he had made to 
bring it to Constantinople that 
spring abortive. But he had direct- 
ed that some should be sent to him 
by every post from Vienna. Lord 
Elgin wrote again to the governor, 
September 8, 1801, inclosing a quill 
of vaccine matter, together with a 
book on the subject published at 
Vienna, and announcing that he had 
foirly established the vaccine inocu- 
lation at Constantinople. As a proof 
of its mildness, he mentions that he 
had inoculated his child on the 6th 
of September, though only born 31st 
of August 

After many unsuccessful attempts 
the vaccine inoculation was esta- 
blished at Bagdad ; from whence it 
was communicated to Bussorah ; 
and from thence to Bombay. This 
blessing refused to be communicated 
from Europe by water-carriage, 
and chose a progress by land..~from 
Vienna, via Constantinople, to Bus- 
sorah ; from whence it passed, by a 
short passage of three weeks, to 
Bombay; and from thence to all 
parts of India. From Mr. Milne, 
at Bussorah, the surgeons at Bom- 
bay received supplies of virus care- 
fblly put up in different ways. Be- 
tween twenty or thirty subjects were 
inoculated at this place, with the 
threads impregnated with the virus, 
in various modes and by different 
surgeons ; only one instance of suc- 
cess occurred in all those inoculated. 
Anna Dustholl, the child of a female 
servant belonging to captain Hardie, 
was inoculated by Dr. Helenus Scott 
on the 14th of June, with complete 
success. Anna was about three 
years of age, healthy and certainly 
never had the small-pox. M She 
was remarkably good-tempered, 
and to her quietness and patience 
in suffering the operation, its suc- 
cess is in some measure to be attri- 
buted.’* On the 22d day of June, 
2 
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the 8th day of the disease, five chil- 
dren were inoculated with virus 
from the pustule. These subjects 
were all affected in the same way ; 
and as the local and constitutional 
symptoms were similar in all of 
them, every medical man who ex- 
amined the pustule, was decidedly 
of opinion, that the disease they had 
produced was genuine. The phy- 
sicians at Bombay had it now in 
their power to communicate the 
benefit of this discovery to every 
part of India, perhaps to China, 
and the whole eastern world. Nor 
do they seem, under the influence of 
the excellent governor, the great 
patron of vaccination in the east, 
to have spared any pains by which 
one of the greatest evils that has 
afflicted humanity, may be, in a 
great degree, diminished, or even 
extinguished. DC. Scott, in- parti- 
cular, has been unwearied and con- 
stant in his exertions for the diffu- 
sion of so heavenly a blessing. The 
zealous efforts of Dr. Anderson, phy- 
sician general at Fort St George, 
are also eminently distinguished. 
The interest occasioned by the ac- 
count of the introduction of vaccine 
inoculation at Bomljay, was at Ma- 
dras great and general. And Dr. 
Anderson was at the pains of circu- 
lating, through the medium of the 
Madras Gazette, all the reports 
that were transmitted to him from 
Bombay on this subject As inocu- 
lation from the cow-jkjx was intro- 
duced from Bombay at Madras, so 
from Madras this merciful disco- 
very proceeded, in a northerly di- 
rection to the presidency of Bengal. 

The governor general in council, 
November, Jh02, after liberal ap- 
plause bestowed on those through 
whose diligence the introduction of 
Dr. Jenner’s discovery at Bengal 
was promoted, ordered, that a noti- 
fication should be prepared and 
published in the Persian, Hindevy, 
Bengalese, and Shanscrit languages, 
giving 

1. A succinct history of the disco- 
very, in which the curious, and to 
the Hindoos very interesting, cir- 
cumstance, that tli is wonderful pre- 


ventive was originally procured fronf* 
the body of the cow, should be em- 
phatically remarked. 

2. An explanation of the import 
tant and essential advantages which 
vaccination possesses over the small-' 
pox inoculation, and, 

Lastly, An earnest exhortation to 
the natives of these provinces to lose 
no time in availing themselves of 
this inestimable benefit, scarcely in- 
ferior to any that was ever commu- 
nicated by one nation to another. 

The propriety of emphatically re- 
marking the source from whence 
the preventive alluded to was de- 
rived, will appear manifest at once, 
when we reflect on the prejudices of 
the Hindoos, and, we believe, of the 
Persians too, in favour of the cow. 

For a more particular account of 
the steps by which vaccine inocula- 
tion has been established in India, 
we must refer to the collections 
published by Dr. Keir. Suffice it to 
say, that the inhabitants of that 
country, of all ranks, descriptions, 
and religions, place the utmost con- 
fidence m ks efficacy. It may be 
necessary, however, to add, that the 
vaccine inoculation is found to pos- 
sess, throughout India, the same 
wonderful powers in shielding the 
human constitution from the small- 
pox, that it does in Europe. 

Dr. Keir having traced, from au- 
thentic documents, the introduction 
of the cow-pox into India, describes 
the disease, as it has appeared to 
the medical board at Bombay, in its 
various stages, the symptoms at- 
tending its progress, and the means 
of distinguishing the true disease 
from the spurious. 

In a letter dated March 23d, 1803 r 
from the governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Duncan says, u It affords a very 
comfortable reflection, that we have 
been at last able, through your as- 
sistance, and that of lord Elgin, 
to propagate the vaccine disease 
throughout India, as well as experi- 
mentally to ascertain, that it is of 
the very best kind, and perfectly 
secures those who have had it from 
the small-pox ; by which the lives 
of millions yet unborn, may, ami. 
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*nust, indeed, be saved ; and if our 
influence in India has ever entailed 
evils on the natives, this one act of 
‘kindness on our part, ought to be 
viewed as no inconsiderable or ina- 
dequate compensation/* 

But it is almost certain that the 
aversion of the Gentoos to the cus- 
toms of Europe, and their strong 
antipathy to every thing foreign, 
would have rejected it, if it had not 
been recommended by a veneration 
for that sacred animal from which 
it sprung ! Never was there a more 
conspicuous proof and example of 
the mysterious manner in which all 
human incidents and events are in- 
terwoven as causes and effects in 
the general and reticulated system ; 
how light may spring out of dark- 
ness, knowledge from ignorance and 
superstition, and good be educed 
from evil. In like manner, the Ro- 
mish superstition promoted the arts 
•f statuary, sculpture, and painting. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

PEDIGREE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

THE basis of the English lan* 
guage is a dialect of the Gothic : 
hence all words of Saxon origin 
have a national physiognomy about 
them; the air of natives.. These 
when forgotten may freely be reviv- 
ed ; when wanted, may freely be 
made use of. The old French 
words, on the contrary, which, 
from the Norman conquest, till 
the establishment of protestantism, 
were so lavishly and indiscrimi- 
nately used by all professional men, 
and almost all authors, are not con- 
genial with our language, nor akin 
to the primitive stock of terms : 
when once obsolete, they will sel- 
dom bear to be revived. Protest- 
antism banished the Norman Eng- 
lish, and restored the ancient vulgar 
dialect to the rank of a national lan- 
guage, by introducing it both into 
worship and literature. We have 
since taken many words directly 


from the Latin and Greek ; but we 
have banished more French words 
than we have invited. In attempt- 
ing to form a sort of English Gau- 
loiff) which, by its antiquated yet 
pleasing simplicity, seems to be the 
proper dress, the natural costume of 
tales of chivalry, attention should be 
paid to this irresistible tendency of 
our language. Not all the words in 
the glossary to Chaucer can be res- 
tored : the Saxon terms have the 
best chance : of the French only the 
technical may be retained ; the 
names of pieces of dress and arm- 
our, now in use no more. The 
modern Latin terms of the language 
must studiously be avoided, although 
familiar ; they are like new purple 
patches on an old garment, which 
disguise its fashion and reveal its 
shabbiness. 


For the Literary Magazine. 

DR. YOUNG. 

TILL the publication of Richard- 
son’s correspondence, we knew little 
or nothing of Dr. Young but as a 
poet. There is, indeed, some prose 
of his extant, but that quaint, stu- 
died, and terse style, which seems 
to be required by the nature of poe- 
try, appears to little advantage in 
prose. We expect, when language 
is unshackled by number and rhyme, 
that it should flow with simplicity 
and ease. So far from being anxi- 
ous to express our thoughts in the 
fewest possible words, or to reduce 
our expressions to any one numeri- 
cal standard, the beauty of prosaic 
composition seems occasionally to 
require a prodigality of words, and 
always a total exemption from me- 
trical arrangement. 

The principal and most popular 
work, in prose, of Dr. Young is The 
Centaur not Fabulous : a title, the 
meaning of which might justly be 
proposed, to ordinary readers, as an 
excellent riddle. This performance 
is indebted for its fame chiefly to the 
wisdom it is designed to convey. If 
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pourtrays the latter end of the pro- delicate concern and high zeal for 
fligate and infidel, and exhibits, in virtue, or from such a degree of in- 
vivid colours, the horror and despair fidelity as suffers not their thoughts 
of a too late repentance. The pic- to accompany Clarissa any further 
ture, however, is drawn with a stiff than her grave. Did they look fur- 
and unnatural pencil. It is wholly ther, the pain they complain of 
destitute of pathos and simplicity, would be removed. They would 
and, in these respects, bears a find her an object of envy as well as 
striking resemblance to the Night pity, and the dutreeeed would be 
Thoughts : a work which abounds more than outweighed by the tri- 
with energies of thought, fancy, and umfihant Clarissa, and thus would 
expression, but possesses not an they be reconciled to a story, at 
atom of genuine sensibility. which their short-sighted tenderness 

With these impressions of the for virtue pretends to take offence, 
intellectual character of Dr. Young, “ Believe me, Christians of taste 
I was not a little surprised, on open* will applaud your plan ; and they 
ing a volume of Mrs. Barbauld’s late who, themselves, would act the part 
publication, to find, in fib letters to of Lovelace, will find the greatest 
Richardson, a vein of epistolary ele- fault with it.” 
gance, spirit, and ease, very little In another letter, alluding to the 
consistent with the genius of his sudden death of his next door neigh- 
other compositions. Passages may hour, he exclaims : 
be selected from these letters, which “ What has man to do but to 
are models of ingenious compliment know the vanity, and shun the vexa- 
and didactic wisdom; and none of don, of human life? Evils fly so 
Richardson's friends appear to have hear and so thick about us, that I’m 
so justly and completely entered in- half persuaded we should aim at 
to his views, or so thoroughly com- little more than negadve good here, 
prehended the excellence of his and positive in another scene. Es- 
tates. In the two following sen- cape here, and enjoyment here- 
tences, an objection against the cha- after.” ' 

racter of Lovelace is obviated with Let us hear and admire the mo- 
great force, and the second sentence rality of the following pages : 
contains an image of uncommon u Hope is quartered on the mid- 
splendour and dignity. die of life, and fear on the latter end 

w Be not concerned about Love- of it ; and hope is ever inspiring 
lace : 'tis the likeness, not the mo- pleasant dreams, and fear hideous 
rality of a character we call for. ones ; and if any good arises beyond 
A sign-post angel can by no means our hope, we have such a diffidence 
come into competition with the of its stay, that the apprehension of 
devils of Michel Angela” losing it destroys the pleasure of 

The following arguments, in de- possessing it. It adds to our fears 
fence of the plan of Clarissa, are rather than increases our joys_~ 
equally just and original : What shall we do in such a case ? 

“ Does Lovelace more than a Why, since the things of this life, 
proud, bold, graceless heart, lone from their mixture, defectiveness, 
indulged in vice, would naturally dor and brief duration, are unable to 
Na is it contrary to the common satisfy, we must aid their natural 
method of Providence to permit the by moral pleasure. We must sea- 
best to suffer most ? No. When son them with a spice of religion, to 
the best do so suffer, does it not make them more palatable. We 
most deeply affect the human heart ? must consider that 'tis God's will 
Yes. And is it not your business to that we should be pleased with 
affect the human heart, as deeply them. And thus the tmnneee of the 
as you can ? Yes. natural pleasure, by our sense of 

“ Your critics censure from igno- joining an obedience to Heaven to it, 
nee, or envy, or affectation of a will become much more substantial 
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tmd satisfactory. We shall find 
great account in considering content 
not only as a prudence, but as a 
duty too. 

44 Religion is all ; and, happy for 
us, it is all-sufficient too in our last 
extremities : a full proof of which I 
will steal from yourself So all-suf- 
ficient is religion, that you could not 
draw, in Clarissa, the strongest ob- 
ject of pity, without giving us in it 
(thanks to religion) an object of 
envy toa** 

The following ideas of lunacy, tf 
not new, are just and striking. 
Speaking of a young person so un- 
fortunate, he says : 

u But we know not what we pity. 
She h dead to us, and in another 
state of existence. We are in the 
world of reason ; she is in the king- 
dom of imagination : nor can we 
more judge of her happiness or 
misery, than we can jndge of the 
joy or sorrow of one asleep. Those 
that sleep are, for a time, in the 
kingdom of imagination also, and 
she, as they, suffers or enjoys, ac- 
cording to the texture of the dreams 
that prevail* * 

Speaking of his own retirement, 
where there were wells of chaly- 
beate water, he says, very beauti- 
fully : 

M This place will be as salutary 
to Clarissa as to yourself ; for amid 
your multiplicity of business, how 
you can sufficiently attend to her 
Charms is to roe astonishing. We 
are told, indeed, that Venus rose 
from the sea ; but 1 don’t remember 
that it was the sea in a storm, 
which seems to be no unapt resem- 
blance to your London life.” 

Can there be a more delicate vein 
of compliment or criticism than is 
conveyed in the following passages ? 

M Your Clarissa is, 1 find, the 
virgin mother of several pieces, 
which, like beautiful suckers, rise 
from her immortal root. I rejoice 
at it, for the noblest compositions 
need such aids, as the multitude is 
swayed more by others* judgment 
than their own. How long was Pa- 
radise Lost an obscure book ? 

Authors give works their merit, but 


readers give them their fame ; and 
it is their feme which gives them 
that salutary influence with man- 
kind, which everv estimable writer 
proposes to himself Suppose, in the 
title-page of the Night Thought «, 
you should say, fiuotishcd by the 
author of Clarissa.” 

To the few who estimate Richard- 
son as he deserves, the following 
compliments, on the publication of 
Grandison, will be applauded as 
true, while all must admire them as 
eloquent compliments. 

44 Joy to you, ray dear sir, and joy 
to the world ! you have done great 
things for it. And I shall venture 
to affirm, that no one shall read you 
without either great benefit or great 
guilt. 

44 Shall I tell you what I think l 
You would not let me, if you knew 
what I was about to say. When 
the pulpit fails, other expedients are- 
necessary. 1 look on you as an in- 
strument of Providence, adjusted to 
the peculiar exigencies of the times, 
in which all would be fine gentle- 
men, and only know not what the 
character requires. While they 
read perhaps from pure vanity, they 
do not read in vain, and are betrayed 
into benefit, while they aim at no- 
thing but amusement. I speak not 
tliis at a venture : I am so happy as 
already to have had proofs ot what 
1 say. 

44 And as I look on you as an in- 
strument of Providence, I likewise 
regard you as a sure heir of a double 
immortality : wkh our language one 
indeed may cease, but the failure of 
the heavens and the earth will put 
no period to the other. Happy is 
the man whose head has secured 
him one immortality, and whose 
heart entitles him to the other l” 


For the Literary Magazine . 

A FRAGMENT. 

HUSH, said a child, who was 
striving to quiet his little sister, 
hush, somebody is at the door. 
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It was the abode of a widow, 
whose husband had fallen a victim 
to the then prevailing epidemic—. 
The tap was gentle ; the voice was 
more so— it was the voice of philanr 
thropy, of heavenly commiseration, 
and sweeter did it sound in my ear, 
than the most mellifluous tone of a 
well-tuned instrument under the 
fingers of a connoisseur in the en- 
chanting art ; and as exquisitely did 
it operate on the finer feelings of my 
soul. 

Who can that benevolent person 
be ? said I, mentally, while I held a 
bank-note in my hand of considera- 
ble value, which the child had been 
desired to give his mother, who lay 
ill in an adjoining room, and was 
then asleep. Was the deed such as to 
cast a shade over the character so 
necessarily dear to man, night 
should hold it enveloped in its sable 
folds for ever ; but an action so ca- 
pable of reflecting lustre on the hu- 
man heart, certainly ought to be 
unmantled and told before the mid- 
day sun. Nor was it idle curiosity 
which prompted me to follow this 
secret dispenser of charity, under 
covert of the evening^ until the door 
of Humanitus opened, when wonder 
ceased to operate in any other man- 
ner than in not having recollected a 
voice so wont to soothe the poor and 
heavy hearted, so familiar to all the 
children of wretchedness, within his 
sphere of action. 

Yet the coffer of Humanitus 
abounds not with that shining metal, 
so treasured by some, and idolised 
by the fashionable, who know not 
how to dispense with the superflui- 
ties of life. Blest with the virtues 
of his pious ancestors, and possessing 
an amiable and intelligent compa- 
nion, Contentment hovers over his 
dwelling, and ever-smiling Concord 
is its inestimable inmate : but, if not 
silenced by Philanthropy, Prudence 
might often whisper council foreign 
from the feeliugs of his beneficent 
heart * * * 

• » # * * 

Such, reader, was Humanitus. 
But the bosom of Humanitus is no 
more in unison with the offspring of 


calamity. The frost of apathy has 
succeeded that glow of warmth in 
his heart, darkness has enmantled 
his form, and already has the mois- 
ture of the grave crept over him. 

• * » • * 

SABINA. 


For the literary Magazine. 

VARIETIES OF LITERATURE. 

WHAT ARE ARIANS, SOCINIANS, 
NECESSARIANS, AND MATE- 
RIALISTS ? 

THESE are names of which 
most persons are familiar with the 
sound, but with the meaning of 
which few have any accurate ac- 

r iintance. Many of our readers, 
refore, will be pleased with the 
following plain and short definitions 
of them s 

The arians are so called from 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. Their doc- 
trine is, that there is bfit one God, 
who is alone unbegotten, and that 
he begat his only son Jesus Christ, 
before eternal ages, hy whom he 
made the ages and the world ! 

They considered him 3s the first- 
begotten, and the only begotten son 
of God, before all creation, and for- 
mation of worlds, either visible or 
invisible. This was their capital 
doctrine. Of the Holy Gho6t they 
believed, that he proceeded from 
the Father and the Son, but was not 
co-eternal with the Father, nor 
equal with the Son. These doc- 
trines, sometimes called the euse- 
bian, from Eusebius, stand opposed 
to that of a trinity in unity, or the 
athanasian doctrine, which is, that 
there are three persons in the god- 
head, all unbegotten, uncreated, God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, and that these three 
are but one God. This latter is 
the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. 

The socinians are so called from 
Socinus, a learned Pole, who flour- 
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ished in the 16th century: they 
maintain that God is but one in the 
strictest sense of the word, ifisa 
Unit aa ; and that Jesus Christ, 
though sent into the world for an 
extraordinary purpose, as a great 
prophet, was but a mere man ; 
— merus homo . Socinus’s writings, 
with those of his brethren, contain- 
ing a body of scriptural criticism, 
are published under the form of 
Ofiera Fratrum Polonorum. They 
oppose both the arian and trinita- 
rian hypothesis. 

The necessarian holds, that u man 
is a necessary agent, all his actions 
being determined by the causes that 
preceded them, so that not one past 
action could have possibly come to 
pass, nor one future action can pos- 
sibly not come to pass, or be other- 
wise than it shall be.'* 

The materialists suppose, that 
man is not a complex being, com- 
posed of two distinct substances, 
body and spirit, but of one substance, 
body, or matter ; mind being, ac- 
cording to them, the effect of a pe- 
culiar organization of matter. Dr. 
Hartley is the great modem autho- 
rity on these two last doctrines. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S RELIGION. 

Half the world is governed by 
authority and example. The soci- 

f * ins are accustomed to quote the 
ample of sir Isaac Newton, in 
behalf of their own tenets ; but it is 
evident that bare authority is no- 
thing, or, if it has any intrinsic 
weight, it is relatively nothing, since 
on almost all opinions authority on 
both sides may be produced, and the 
equally loaded scales will be as 
much in equilibrio as if neither had 
any thing in it. 

The unity of God was the foun- 
dation of Newton’s theology. This 
idea he brought with him to the ex- 
plication of the Christian doctrines. 
He became, therefofe, a Unitarian, 
or, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a socinian. 

The pains which he took to prove 
1 John, V. 7, THE THREE HEA- 


VENLY witnesses as the text fo 
called, a spurious passage, would na- 
turally lead trinitarians to suppose* 
that he, at least, was not orthodox. 

A person of strict probity and 
respectability, who lived on terms 
of the greatest intimacy with sir 
Isaac, assures us, that he was a so- 
cinian ; and expressed his fears, 
that Dr. Clarke, who had embraced 
the arian hypothesis, would injure 
the cause of Christianity. The per- 
son was Hopton Haynes, assay- 
master at the mint, at the time that 
Newton was warden. 

Newton was also, in his private 
judgment, a baptist, though not prac- 
tically so : this he declared to a man 
of veracky, his deputy Lucasian 
professor, William Whiston, as may 
be seen in Whiston's Memoirs, writ- 
ten by himself. 

Newton, therefore, though not an 
open oppugner of the church, was a 
silent dissenter ; a philosopher, who 
had a creed of his own, with which 
he did not perplex the theological 
world. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF PRO- 
PHECY. 

The weakness and arrogance of 
the human understanding are mani- 
fested in nothing more than in the 
infinitely various and contradictory 
expositions of the scriptural pro- 
phecies, and especially of the book 
of Revelations , which have been 
given, at different times, by learned 
men. To ingenious and endless 
conjectures of grave students, on this 
subject, we may add the opinion of 
the whimsical but learned William 
W T histon, who published An Essay 
on the Revelations , in which he 
conceived some prophecy fulfilled 
by the victories of prince Eugene, 
What could Whiston do less than 
dedicate his essay to the prince, 
and present him with a copy ? And 
what could the noble Eugene do less 
than thank him for the compli- 
ment ? The prince, however, pro- 
fessed, modestly enough, not to hava 
been aware that he had the honour 
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of being known to St John. - The 
best part of the story is, that he 
made Whiston a present of fifteen 
guineas. 


THE SEAT OF EXCELLENCE. 

Vitruvius asserts, that it is neces- 
sary for an architect to be conver- 
sant in all human learning ; he even 
intimates, that he must be familiar 
with the laws of the country in 
which he erects an edifice-..or it 
may be built ufion land to which 
there U not a good title l This is 
carrying it too far ; yet, for attain- 
ing a high rank in what is properly 
denominated a polite art, something 
more than mere mechanical skill 
will be found useful and advantage- 
ous. Rubens was highly acco re- 
lished in every branch of classical 
terature, which qualified him so 
eminently to excel in hi9 allegorical 
and emblematical compositions, par- 
ticularly in that grand series in the 
Luxembourg gallery, which des- 
cribe the life of Mary de Medicis. 
By his learning, politeness, and va- 
rious acquirements, he obtained the 
confidence and protection of mo- 
narchs. By the king of Spain he 
was employed in a ministerial capa- 
city ; and by the king and nobility 
of England liberally patronized, and 
treated with the highest respect 
On the whole, his works, which 
are still the most distinguished or- 
naments of many convents, church- 
es, and palaces throughout Europe, 
evince & mind fraught with infor- 
mation, while they have given addi- 
tional importance to the arts ; his 
amiable manners and literary ac- 
complishments have exalted the 
character of an artist to a higher 
rank than it had hitherto attained. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who is in 
the recollection of most of us, united 
to his professional talents, an ele- 
gance of diction, which enabled him, 
in his lectures, to describe those arts 
he so well understood, in terms that 
would have done honour to the man 


who devoted his whole life to lite- 
rature ; and he added to all, a sua- 
vity which endeared him to all his 
friends. The following observa- 
tions, which he made in one of his 
lectures, are well worthy of consi- 
deration and imitation : 

“ My success and continual im- 
provement in my art (if I may be 
allowed the expression), may be as- 
cribed to a principle which I will 
boldly recommend to imitation ; I 
mean a principle of honesty ; which 
in this, as in all other instances, is, 
according to the vulgar proverb, 
certainly the best policy. 

“ I always endeavoured to do my 
best Great or vulgar, good subjects 
or bad, all had nature : by the exact 
representation of which, or even by 
the endeavour to give such a repre- 
sentation, the painter cannot but im- 
prove his art. 

w My principal labour was em- 
ployed on the whole together, and I 
was never weary of changing and 
trying different modes and dims rent 
effects. I had always some scheme 
in my mind, and a perpetual desire 
to advance. By constantly endea- 
vouring to do my best, I acquired a 
power of doing that with spontane- 
ous facility, which at first was the 
effort of my whole mind ; and my 
reward was threefold the satisfac- 

tion resulting from acting on this 
just principle, improvement in my 
art, and the pleasure derived fro® 
a constant pursuit after excellence? 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. 

An intimate acquaintance with 
the works of German artists, will 
raise the character of that school 
to rather a higher scale than it has 
hitherto obtained. For their taste 
in the disposition of their figures, or 
that general ai^ which attracts and 
fascinates the eye at first glance, 
they are not entitled to much 
praise^ ..but in their minute atten- 
tion to every feature of the face, to 
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every nair upon tne oeara, or ap- 
pearance of hair upon the chin, to 
every spot on the nails, or vein on 
the hand, they were what one of our 
eloquent auctioneers would call 
unique! In their draperies, they 
distinguished the various qualities 
of silk and satin, or linen and wool- 
len, with an exact precision, and the 
trimming of a fur cloak they painted 
with a floskiness, that it would seem 
as if breathing upon it would give it 
motion. 

If this will not entitle them to the 
praise of genius, no one will refuse 
them the meed of industry ; and 
though we cannot say too little 
about the fertility of their imagina- 
tions, it is not easy to say too much 
erf the dexterity erf their pencils. 

In this school of patient persever- 
ing industry, Balthazar Dernier 
holds the first rank. He was bora 
at Hamburg, 1686, and is well 
known by his laboured portraits of 
old men and women, which charac- 
terize him as a most minute imi- 
tator of nature. But as it was said 
by his contemporaries that he could 
not delineate the head of a young 
female with equal fidelity, he paint- 
ed this portrait of his own daughter, 
in the character of a Magdalen, to 
refute the assertion. It is believed 
to be the only portrait of a young 
person that he ever produced, and 
ne preserved it as his chrf-d'*uvre , 
lg|. his own possession, until his 
death, which happened in 1749. 

The original does not appear to 
have had auy portion of beauty, aud 
her father had not taste enough to 
give her any portion of grace ; so 
that this picture has no mother at- 
traction than a finishing which is in 
a degree magical. The tincture 
and softness of the skin, the veins 
under the skin, the humidity of the 
lips, a little chapped by a cold, 
and the liquid fluid flowing in the 
eye, are absolute deceptions. The 
whole is so astonishingly like na- 
ture, that, were it not for the ac- 
companiments, it might be passed 
by without attention as a female 
figure looking through a frame. 

VOL. II. no. xv. 


THE OIL OF ARACHIS. 

The arachis, of the family of len- 
tils, is now generally cultivated, in 
some of the departments of France, 
for the sake of the valuable oil 
which it produces. An ounce of the 
oil of this plant, with a wick three- 
twentieths of an inch in diameter, 
burned nine hours and a half nearly. 
An ounce of olive-oil, under similar 
circumstances, lasted only eight 
hours. It is a most excellent substi- 
tute for olive-oil, for all domestic 
purposes, and it is preferable to all 
other kinds for the manufacture of 
soap. The seed weighs nearly half 
its weight in oiL 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
NILE AND ST. DOMINGO CRO- 
CODILE. 

The maxim laid down by Buffbn, 
“ that no species of animal in the 
torrid zone had been primitively 
placed in both continents,” was late- 
ly supposed to have failed, in the 
case of the crocodile, which, by 
some officers of the French staff, 
was said to be of the same species 
at St. Domingo and in the Nile. To 
ascertain the fact, M. Geoffroy has 
compared the crocodile of St. Do- 
mingo, sent home by M. Leclerc, 
with one which he himself brought 
from Egypt, and he observes, that 
“ The crocodile of St. Domingo 
resembles that of the Nile, in re- 
gard to all those characters which 
serve to distinguish the latter from 
the caiman ; it, however, has the 
jaws narrower and longer ; the 
breadth of them is to the length as 
three to six. In the crocodile of 
the Nile, the ratio is that of four to 
six. The body of the crocodile of 
St Domingo is also proportionably 
longer, and the tail consists of three 
bands more, twenty in one, and 
seventeen in the other. The first 
two of the lower teeth are so long, 
that they pierce the upper jaw from 
one side to the other ; whereas they 
are smaller in that of the Nile, and 
3 
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form for themselves only two small strained and cooled. Take the first 
cavities in which they are received, liquor when blood-warm, and pat to 
The fourth tooth of the lower jaw of it four quarts of the fermentation : 
the former can scarcely be distin- mix it well, and let it stand ten 
guished from the two neighbouring hours. Take the remaining ten 
ones, while in the other crocodile gallons of the liquor, and put it with 
these fourth teeth are much larger, the sixteen gallons of liquor, Jet it 
The plates which cover the back are stand six hours, and then it is fit for 
much fewer in number, and more use, in the same manner, and for 
unequally distributed in the croco- the same purposes, which brewer’s 
dile of St. Domingo ; the ridges of yeast is made use of. 
each are only really prominent in The advantages attending this in- 
the exterior row, all those of the vention are, that the substitute for 
middle are almost entirely effaced : yeast will keep sweet and good lon- 
on the other hand, in the crocodile ger than brewer’s veast, may be 
of the Nile, every plate and ridge made and used in all weathers and 
has the same form, the same pro- climates, and is the means of mak- 
minency, and the same respective fog bread more white and lighter 
arrangement. In a word, all the than brewer’s yeast Two gallons 
scales, even those which cover the are sufficient for twelve bushels of 
extremities, are perfectly square in bread, and it must be kept cooler 
the crocodile of St Domingo, and than brewer’s yeast throughout the 
round or hexagonal in that of the whole process. 

Nile.” 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR BREWER’S 
VEAST. 

Take six pounds of malt, and 
three gallons 'of boiling water, mash 
them together, cover the mixture, 
let it stand three hours ; then draw 
the liquor off, and put two pounds of 
brown sugar to each gallon of li- 
uor ; stir it well till the sugar is 
issolvcd ; then put it in a cask just 
large enough to contain it, and cover 
the bung-hole with brown paper; 
let it stand four days kept to a blood- 
warm heat. Prepare the same quan- 
tity of malt and boiling water as be- 
fore, but without sugar, mix it all 
together and let it stand forty-eight 
hours, when it will be fit for use. 
This is called by the patentee the 
fermentation . 

To make twenty-six gallons of the 
substitute. Put twenty-six ounces 
of hops to as many gallons of water; 
boil it full two hours, so as to re- 
duce the liquor to sixteen gallons. 
Take this, and mash it with the 
malt, when the liquor is at 190 de- 
grees ; it must now stand two hours 
and a half, and be strained ; ten 
gallons of boiled water, at the same 
heat, is to be mashed with the malt, 


AMBERGRIS. 

The following are the results of 
an analysis of ambergis : 

1. Ambergris is a compound sub- 
stance, which bums and entirely 
evaporates, when placed on red-hot 
coals. 

2. By distilling it alone, we obtain 
an acidulous fluid, an oil partly solu- 
ble in alcohol, and of an erapyreu- 
matic smelL 

3. By sublimation, or the process 
of Scheele, benzoic acid is extract^ 
from it. 

4. Water does not act upon it 

5. By means of nitric acid, we 
may separate from it a matter ana- 
lagous to resin, mixed with adipose- 
wax, or fatty matter. 

6. Concentrated sulphuric, muri- 
atic, and oxigenated muriatic acids 
reduce it to carbone, without dis- 
solving it 

7. With alkalis it forms a sapo- 
naceous compound. 

8. The fixed and volatile oils, 
ether, and alcohol are the proper 
solvents of ambergris. 

9. And with alcohol we obtain a 
separation of its constituent parts, 
in the following proportions : 
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Adipose-wax, or 
fatty matter 
Resin 

Benzoic acid 
Coally matter 


2,016 grammes. 

1,167 

0,425 

0,212 


2,820 


CAVERN NEAR NICE. 

In the territory of Falcien, a vil- 
lage distant two leagues from Nice, 
an immense cavern has lately been 
discovered. The entrance is very 
narrow ; but in the interior of the 
cavern, of which neither the extent 
nor depth has been fully explored, 
there are large halls resembling 
temples, adorned with columns form- 
ed by the crystallization of the wa- 
ter. A single hall would contain 
400 persons. Very little light is 
necessary, as the reflection from the 
walls produces, a magnificent illu- 
mination. 


NEW ZEALAND FLAX, OR ALOE- 
PITTE. 

It appears that the strength of the 
fibres of the aloe-pitte being 7, that 
of the common flax will be repre- 
sented by 1 1 3-4 ; of hemp by 1 6 1-2 ; 
of the New Zealand flax by 23 5-4 ; 
and of silk by 34. With respect to 
Stretching before they break, the 
proportions are different : for if the 
extensibility of the fibres of the aloe- 
pitte be equal to 2 1-2, that of flax 
is found to be 1 -3 ; of hemp 1 ; of 
the flax of New Zealand 1 1-2 ; and 
of silk 5. This flax might be culti- 
vated in the southern provinces of 
France, Europe, and North Ame- 
rica. 


CAST IRON BRIDGE OVER THE 
THAMES. 


sine or height 1G feet ; it springs 
from abutments stone built on piles, 
and is 27 feet 2 inches in breadth ; 
it consists of 6 ribs, placed 5 feet 
asunder, kept in their position by 
perforated cross-bars, placed hori- 
zontally at the the top and bottom 
of each arch-piece, quite across the 
bridge ; each of the ribs is compos- 
ed of 39 arch pieces, 4 feet 7 1-4 
inches long at top, and 4 feet 6 3-8 
inches at bottom, 4 feet deep, and 
4 1-4 inches thick ; they are cast 
hollow, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing dowels 4 1-2 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick ; through these dowels, 
and also the arch pieces, are cast 
holes, into which wedges are dri- 
ven, which bring the parts into close 
contact and very considerably lessen 
the shoot or thrust of the arch. The 
spondrils are filled up with circles, 
which diminish from the abutments 
to the centre : the whole is covered 
with plates 1 inch thick, and 2 feet 
broad, on the ends of which rest the 
pannels, on which the ballustrade is 
placed. The whole weight of iron 
is 270 tons, of which the covering 
plates weigh 100 : the bridge was 
cast by the Walkers of Rotherham, 
on an improved plan, for the inven- 
tion of which his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to grant his royal 
letters patent to Mr. T. Wilson, en- 
gineer, of Wearmouth -bridge, under 
whose direction the whole iron-work 
was thrown across the river Thames, 
and completed in less than six 
months. 

The first day the bridge was 
opened for public use, the commis- 
sioners had the pleasure of seeing 
160 fat oxen, 10 horses, and a great 
number of people upon the bridge, 
at the same time, without producing 
the least effect upon it ; although 
the trotting of a horse makes it vi- 
brate. The king and royal family 
passed over in the first four coaches, 
drawn by four horses each. 


The arch of this elegant structure 
is the flattest segment ever built on 
a large scale, being the segment of 
a circle of 2,522 feet diameter, the 
chprd or span 180, and the versed 


gray’s fragment. 

It is too great an indulgence to 
an author to suppose, as is common- 
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ly done, that he could have finished 
all his fragments with the same spi- 
rit that he has commenced them, 
had he not been prevented ; for it 
may easily happen, that he has ex- 
hausted the most obvious and bril- 
liant ideas offered by his subject, 
and, to borrow a sportsman’s meta- 
phor, has run himself to a fault 
This appears to have been the case 
with Gray, as the defect occurs at 
the conclusion, and shows a vacuity 
in his train of thought Having ad- 
vanced the position, that national 
manners will be influenced by the 
circumstances of soil and situations, 
and happily illustrated it by the ex- 
ample of a race of mountaineers, 
whom necessary hardships render 
both courageous to defend their own 
property, and disposed to pillage 
their richer neighbours ; he pro- 
ceeds to a contrasted scene, and 
gives, in a fine style of poetical 
painting, a sketch of Egypt under 
an inundation. 

What wonder, in the sultry climes that 
spread 

Where Nile redundant o’er his summer 
bed 

From his broad bosom life and verdure 
flings, 

And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry 
wings ; 

a noble exordium ! but what is the 
sequel ? 

If, with advent'rous oar and ready sail. 
The dusky people drive before the gale; 
Or on frail floats to neighboring cities 
ride, 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient 
tide ! 

That is to say, What wondcn, if, 
when a country is all under water, 
the inhabitants should use boats and 

floats for their conveyance ! No 

wonder, certainly ! the wonder 
would be if they should go from 
place to place in any other mode. 
But what has this to do with manners 
or character, and how is it a coun- 
terpart of the preceding instance ? 
If, indeed, such a circumstance had 
made them a commercial and mari- 


time people, the parallel would have 
been a good one ; but this was little 
the case with the native Egyptians 
at any period, as they have always 
been most distinguished as cultiva- 
tors of the land. The poet mistook 
a mere incident of rural economy 
for a trait of character; and has 
made from his splendid premises 
what Shakespeare terms w a most 
lame and impotent conclusion I” 


SIR KENELM DIGBY. 

The celebrated sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, having read the writings of Des- 
cartes, travelled into Holland for 
the direct purpose of a personal in- 
terview with that ingenious philo- 
sopher. Having fallen, by chance, 
into his company, at Egmond, with- 
out knowing each other, they con- 
versed for some time together 

Descartes, who had read some of 
sir Kenelm’s works, exclaimed, on 
some observation made by the lat- 
ter, “ If I mistake not, sir, you are 
the celebrated Digby, whose studfcs 
have done so much honour to yoor 
nation.” u And if I mistake not,’* 
replied the other, “ you are Des- 
cartes, whose writings have shed 
such lustre on your country.” They 
were reciprocally charmed with the 
conversation of each other. The 
British knight, in the course of the 
evening, said he thought the French 
philosopher would devote his efl- 
uiries to better uses, if he could 
iscover the means of prolonging 
life, instead of wasting the precious 
moments of it in philosophic specu- 
lations, that might be swallowed up 
in the next fashionable system..... 
Descartes paused, and assured him, 
that he had meditated, for some 
time, on that very subject, and that, 
If he was as successful in his pro- 
gress as in his outset, he hoped to 
arrive at the secret of rendering 
man immortal in his present state ; 
at least he was certain to recal the 
longevity of the patriarchs. It is 
not generally known, that Descartes 
flattered himself that he had disco- 
vered this arcanum y and that the 
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abbe Picot, his disdple and martyr, 
was so fully assured of it, that he 
could not believe his master had 
paid the debt of nature, when that 
event was announced. 


DESCARTEg. 

Descartes having passed into Swe- 
den, at the invitation of queen Chris- 
tiana, was attacked with a fever, 
accompanied by an inflammation of 
the lungs. Chan at, the French am- 
bassador, who had triumphed over 
a similar malady, wished that our 
patient should be treated in a like 
manner; but Descartes would not 
accede, and obstinately refused to 
be bled, exclaiming, u Gentlemen, 
spare French blood l” He consent- 
ed at last, however, but it was too 
late, and he died, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. 


VOITURE. 

Voiture was not less famed for 
his generosity than his wit. Balzac 
sent to him one day for the loan of 
400 crowns, which he readily lent, 
and at the bottom of the promissory 
note for that sum he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines : w I promise to pay 
M. Balzac the sum of 800 crowns, 
for the pleasure that he has afforded 
me of lending him 400.” He re- 
turned this note by the servant that 
came for the money. When Balzac 
read it, he exclaimed, w This note 
does him more honour than all the 
letters for which he is so justly and 
universally admired.” 


WILLIAM NOT, 

Attorney-general to Charles the 
first, was a very great lawyer, 
though he rendered himself obnoxi- 
ous to the popular party, by th,e as- 
sistance he gave to the crown, in the 
affair of ship money. His body be- 
ing opened after his decease, his 
heart was found shrivelled like a 
leather penny purse, nor were his 


lungs right, which caused several 
conjectures by the puritans. But 
that which was most observable, 
after his death, was his will, dated 
2d June, 1634, at which all the 
world wondered, because the maker 
was accounted a great clerk in the 
law ; for, after he had bequeathed 
to his son Humphrey a hundred 
marks per annum, to be paid out of 
his tenements in the hundred of 
Pyder, in Cornwall, he concludes 
thus, M reliqua omnia, &c. and 
the rest of all my lands, goods, See. 
I leave to my son Edward Noy, 
whom I make my executor, to be 
consumed ariB scattered al>out, nec 
de eo melius sfieravi ,” 8cc. But 
Edward lived not long to enjoy the 
estate, for, within two years after, 
he was slain in a duel, in France, 
by one captain Byron, who escaped 
scot-free, and had his pardon. In 
the place of William Noy succeeded 
sir John Banks ; and the next year, 
sir Robert Heath, being removed 
from the chief justiceship of the 
king’s bench, for bribery, sir John 
Finch came into play, whereupon 
these verses were made : 

Noy' a flood is gone, 

The Banka appear ; 

Heath is shorn down. 

And Finch sings there. 


LAV PREACHING. 

This irregular practice was once 
publicly allowed. Sir Thomas More, 
after he was called to the bar, for a 
considerable time read a public lec- 
ture out of St Austin, de Civitate 
Dei , in the church of St. Laurence 
Jewry. Richard Taverner, clerk 
of the signet, though a layman, ob- 
tained. in 1552, a special licence 
from Edward VI, to preach in any 
place of his dominions ; and the 
more for this reason, saith Wood, 
because the scarcity and slackness 
of preachers was so great, that 
some of the king’s chaplains were 
appointed to ride circuit about the 
kingdom, to preach to the people, 
especially against popery. I have 
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been informed, saith the Oxford an- 
tiquary, that he preached before the 
king at court, and in some public 
places in the kingdom, wearing a 
velvet bonnet, or round cap, a da- 
mask gown, and a chain of gold 
about his neck ; in which habit he 
was seen and heard preaching seve- 
ral times in St. Mary’s church, Ox- 
ford, in the beginning of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. But what sort 
of edification his hearers must have 
received from his exhortations, may 
be seen in the following specimen of 
his oratorical talents, in 1569, at 
which time he was high sheriff of 
Oxfordshire ; in wliich office he 
appeared in St Mary’s pulpit with 
his sword by his side, and a chain 
of gold about l*is neck. Thus he 
began : 44 Arriving at the mount of 
St Mary’s in the stony stage* where 
I now stand, I have brought you some 
fine biskets baked in the oven of cha- 
rity, carefully conserved for the 
chickens of the church, the sparrows 
of the spirit, and the sweet swallows 
of salvation.” 

However ridiculous this preach- 
er’s exordium appears, yet some 
grave divines in the following cen- 
tury did not come short of him in 
the metaphorical style of oratory. 

Dr. Arrowsmith, in a sermon be- 
fore the house of commons, January 
25, 1642, has the following flowers 
of rhetoric : 44 ’Tis a spiritual affec- 
tion, that hath the Holy Ghost for 
its father, Faith for its mother, 
Prayer for its midwife, the Word 
for its nurse, Sincerity for its keep- 
er, and Trembling for its hand- 
maid.” 

Dr. Spurstow, in a fast sermon, 
before the same assembly, elegantly 
observes, that 44 the fresh remem* 
brance of sin , is like a pea in an is - 
sue, that keeps it open and makes it 
run .” 

A PUN OUT OF ORDER. 

Dr. Wy kes, in the reign of Charles 
I, was a man of more wit than *m- 

* St. MaryYpulpit was then of fine 
carved stone, but afterwards removed 
for one of wood. 


donu When the king was in these 
parts during the civil wars, he was 
attended by the doctor, who, being 
mounted on a handsome horse, his 
majesty said, 44 Doctor, you have a 
pretty nag under you, I pray how 
old is he To which he returned 
this answer-.. 44 If it please your ma- 
jesty, he is now in the second year 
of his mV/.” The good king did not 
relish this jest, and gave him such 
an answer as he deserved, which 
was this.... 44 Go, you are a fooL” 


For the Literary Magazine . 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NO. X. 

[The following notices are taken, with 
some variations, from the Monthly 
Anthology, or Boston Review, a pe- 
riodical work, of considerable merit, 
published at Boston.] 

1. COLLECTIONS of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, for the 
year 1792, have been published at 
Boston. The design of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, insti- 
tuted in the year 1792, is to collect 
and preserve materials for a history 
of America. Under its direction 
nine volumes have been published, 
which are monuments of the judg- 
ment and laborious curiosity of the 
members. These volumes contain 
a copious fund of information, and 
abound with matter profitable and 
delightful, calculated to amuse the 
antiquarian, and to gratify the curi- 
ous inquirer into the history of our 
country. 

Whoever expects to find in these 
volumes a well digested relation of 
facts, or even a series of original 
papers, ranged with chronological 
order, will be disappointed. When 
the society commenced their labours, 
their materials were few ; they pro- 
duced such as they possessed, and 
therefore the reader finds, that the 
first volume commences with a num- 
ber of interesting anginal papers re- 
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lative to the expedition to Cape 
Breton, in 1745. 

This volume contains accounts of 
the five principal nations or tribes 
of Indians, who inhabited New Eng- 
land, and of others living within the 
limits of New York, and on the 
borders of the river St. Lawrence. 

On the origin and history of the 
Indians, with the species of govern- 
ment which was exercised over 
them, by the first settlers, we find, 
in this volume, much interesting in- 
formation from Gookin’s 44 Histori- 
cal Collections of the Indians in 
New England.” Mr. Gookin was 
active in promoting the welfare of 
that unfortunate race. He gives a 
particular account of the propaga- 
tion of the gospel among them, and 
of the establishment of the corpo- 
ration, at London, for that purpose, 
and of their endeavours to effect the 
object of their institution. 

We find in this volume several 
original pieces relative to the ancient 
condition of New England. We 
cannot omit noticing that of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Higgeson, the first 
settled minister of Salem. It was 
written in the year 1629, and is en- 
titled, 44 A short and true descrip- 
tion of the commodities and discom- 
modities of New England.” He 
professes to give an account of the 
country, 44 in the consideration of 
the four elements, earth, water, 
aire, and fire.” In apostolick gra- 
vity of style, he declares his regard 
for veracity in his relation. 

44 Master Higgeson’s” relation is 
a curious piece of antiquity, and 
well worth preservation. • 

Several documents relative to the 
American revolution are intersper- 
sed throughout this volume. 

44 Comptroller Weare’s Letter to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of 
.” The author of this let- 
ter, containing 44 Observations on 
the British Colonies on the Con- 
tinent of America,” was well ac- 
quainted with their geographical 
situation and advantages. It is 
written with the spint of an Eng- 
lishman, attached to the exclusive 
glory of his country, and who would, 


for that object, even have annihi- 
lated the political freedom of the 
colonies. He describes the rapidity 
of their growth, and the ample 
means which they possessed, to vin- 
dicate their emancipation from theif 
European mother. He is jealous, 
lest the people, 44 accustomed to 
more than British liberty, should 
think of setting up for themselves;” 
and regretting that 44 some rational 
principles of subordination as well 
as of liberty” had not been inserted, 
into their charters, he recommend* 
that those pernicious instruments, 

44 pregnant with mischief,” should 
be vacated This letter was writ- 
ten about the year 1760, and ex- 
presses the sentiments of that large 
body of politicians, both in Europe 
and America, who wished that the 
aspiring spirit of the colonies should 
be restrained by coercive measures. 

44 The letter of an Old English 
Merchant to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, in 1775,” is written with 
great spirit. He vindicate^ the 
courage of the Americans, and 
their conduct at the siege of Louis- 
burg, from aspersions cast upon 
them by that nobleman in the house 
of lords. The good conduct of the 
New Englanders was honourably 
noticed by sir Peter Warren, 
commander of the naval forces in 
that enteqmse, and is according to 
the truth of history. 

We notice likewise 44 the account 
of the examination of Dr. Benjamin 
Church, written by himself, whilst 
he was in prison, at Cambridge, 
November, 1775.” He was charged 
with holding a treacherous corres- 
pondence with the enemy. The 
evidence of his guilt consisted in a 
letter, written in cyphers, contain- , 
ing a state of the army, stores, &c. 
He defends himself with ingenuity, 
and pretends that, in writing the 
letter, he assumed the character cf 
a royalist, the more effectually to 
serve the common cause. He was 
at that period condemned as a trai- 
tor. Dr. Church was a flaming pa- 
triot at the commencement of the 
revolution. 

The records of the American re- 
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volution ought to be sacredly pre- 
served. That event we justly con- 
sider as the noblest monument of 
our national glory. . We hope that 
it will not in future time reproach 
the degeneracy of posterity. 

The reader of this volume will be 
pleased with the letter of Dr. Ten- 
ney of New Hampshire, and now a 
member of congress from that state, 
written 44 on the Dark Day, May 
39, 1780.” He imputes that extra- 
ordinary natural event 44 to two 
strata of clouds, which were con- 
densed by two strong currents of 
wind, blowing in different direc- 
tions.” His theory is founded on 
observations, which were made at 
the time, and is ingeniously defend- 
ed by philosophical calculation. 

The geographer of our country 
may from this source extract some 
useful information. In the 44 Topo- 
graphical Description of the Dutch 
Colony of Surinam,” by George 
Henry Apthorp, are some judicious 
remarks on the slave trade. On 
this subject, we hope to !>e excused 
for observing, in this place, that no 
necessity can authorise, nor inge- 
nuity justify, or even palliate, the 
conduct of those, who merchandize 
, 44 in the souls of men.” 

44 A General Description of the 
County of Middlesex,” by James 
Winthrop, Esq. What this gentle- 
man has written on this subject, in- 
spires a wish, that he had written 
more.. 

The reader will also here find 
44 A short Account of the Settlement 
of Dorchester, in 1630 ;” 44 Particu- 
lars relatiug to Worcester 44 An 
Account of the Coast of Labrador 
topographical descriptions of Con- 
cord, Georgetown, and Brookfield, 
interspersed with historical and bio- 
graphical notices ; and 44 A letter 
from a gentleman on his return 
from Niagara.” The first literary 
institution in America is introduced 
in a short piece, entitled, 44 New 
England’s First Fruits,” containing 
some account of the establishment 
of Harvard college, the exercises of 
tbe students, and of the second pub- 
lic commencement, in the year 1643. 


A work of so much utility as the 
44 Historical Collections,” and pre- 
pared by some of our best citizens* 
should not be permitted to languish 
in solitude, confined to a few private 
libraries, and inaccessible to the 
community. 

We notice, with pleasure, that 
proposals have lately been issued* 
by Hall and Hiller, of Boston, for 
publishing a new edition of this 
work. Some of the first volumes 
were originally printed in numbers, 
and from this circumstance it has 
probably arisen, that a complete set 
of the work is hardly extant, except 
in the library of the society, or m 
the hands of the members. The 
five last volumes were published by 
Hall and Hiller ; but, owing to the 
above unfortunate circumstance, few 
have purchased, because none wish 
to own an imperfect set of the work. 
This edition is to be printed with a 
type and on paper of quality similar 
to those volumes ; and the publishers 
intend, as appears by their propo- 
sals, to accomodate those subscrib- 
ers, who, being in possession of part 
of the work, wish only to complete 
their sets. The claim of every 
work of this kind on the public pa- 
tronage depends on the utility of the 
design, and the skill of the execu- 
tion. It must be admitted, that this 
work does honour to the literature 
of the country, and has added to the 
stock of historical and other useful 
knowledge. We hope that our 
countrymen will encourage the pub- 
lication, and evince in this manner, 
since it is the only mode in which 
they can demonstrate, their grati- 
tude to the patriotic endeavours of 
the society. 

2. 44 The truth and excellence of 
the Christian Religion exhibited. 
In two parts. Part I, containing 
sketches of the lives of eminent 
laymen, who have written in de- 
fence of the Christian religion. Part 
II, containing extracts from their 
writings. By Hannah Adams.” 

The value of this work may be 
estimated by its effect on the class 
of readers for which it seems prin- 
cipally intended. The humble chris- 
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tian will find, with delight, that the 
consolations of the faith which he 
professes have been felt and ac- 
knowledged by all that is great and 
venerable in literature and science. 
We would not, however, intimate, 
that this work will be read with ad- 
vantage only by the unlettered. 
Every one will find much remote in- 
formation collected and condensed, 
and, where the style depends on the 
author, expressed in a manner neat, 
perspicuous, and pleasing. 

In the following pages, says the 
author, the reader is presented with 
the outlines of the lives of those emi- 
nent laymen, who have distinguished 
themselves by their zealous exertions 
in defence of the Christian religion. 
The account commences soon after 
the important acra of the reforma- 
tion, when there was a general free- 
dom of religious inquiry ; and many 
of the great men, who are the sub- 
jects of these biographfcal sketches, 
lived at a time when the deists ex- 
erted all the force of sophistry, and 
delusive reasoning, to overturn the 
sacred edifice of revealed religion. 
The narrow limits of this work will 
ftot admit of giving a particular nar- 
ration of the various incidents of 
their lives, or a discriminating cha- 
racteristic of their peculiar virtues 
and defects. The principal object 
is to exhibit one prominent trait 
by which they were distinguished, 
namely, their full conviction of the 
truth of Christianity ; notwithstand- 
ing they might differ widely from 
each other in their views of parti- 
cular doctrines. 

We find, in general, that this de- 
sign is well executed. The autho- 
rities cited are usually the best, and 
they are collected with attention and 
accuracy. 

In the second part, we find the 
prominent evidences of Christianity, 
collected and digested with much 
judgment. Though we do not think 
that her plan admits of placing 
them in their strongest light, yet we 
believe no rational man can read 
her selection, and remain an unbe- 
liever. We should have been pleas- 
ed to observe the author depart 
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from her general design to admit an 
extract from Paley’s Horae Paulinae, 
as the argument from undesigned 
coincidences infidelity has neither 
attempted to resist nor elude. 

It may be said with justice of this 
performance, that it is written with 
a degree of purity, which we rarely 
see equalled, and an appearance of 
good intention, which we never see 
exceeded. The ingenuity and judg- 
ment which is displayed in collect- 
ing, from sources so various and 
remote, all that is most valuable for 
her purpose, should not pass without 
commendation. Though her work 
is necessarily an abstract, the au- 
thor has been remarkably success- 
ful in avoiding the dryness and mo- 
notony of an abridgment. She will 
have an additional claim on the libe- 
rality of the public, when it is 
known, that the emolument arising 
from her labours is devoted to the 
honourable service of alleviating the 
infirmities of an aged parent. 

We may safely give to the per- 
formance we have reviewed the 
praise of having contributed u to 
give ardour to virtue, and confi- 
dence to truth a praise which to 
to have in any degree deserved, 
even wisdom and learning may 
justly be proud. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

GOODNESS OF THE AMERICAN 
CLIMATE. 

To the Editor , &c. 

CONVERSING lately with a 
gentleman of learning and experi- 
ence, on the bad repute in which 
the climate of America is generally 
held in Europe, he declared himself 
of an opposite opinion to that of 
many of our peevish visitors, and 
said it could easily be proved, that, 
in moderation and salubrity, the 
climate of the eastern hemisphere 
by no means exceeded our own. 
Some time afterward, he favoured 
me with the following memoran- 
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du ms, tending to prove the truth of 
his assertion. They are given by 
him under the name of 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

Summer climates of countries nearly 
in the same range. 

PORTUGAL. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer fre- 
quently at 96 degrees ; has been at 
104. Vegetation stops, as in winter; 
every thing burnt up. This about 
Lisbon. In the neighbourhood of 
Oporto, customary to sit up all 
night, sleep all day. — Link’s 7 ra- 
vels. 

SPAIN. 

Waited several months for the 
healthy season in the southern pro- 
vinces, to pass through with safety. 
— Townsend's Travels . 

In Andalusia, no rains betwixt 
February and November. The 
heats, from intensity and continu- 
ance, produce great debility, with 
fevers. — Croker . 

Carried his army, in the war of 
the succession, into summer quar- 
ters. This customary in Spam. — 
Parliamentary Debates , Karl of 
Galway's Defence. 

The army of Edward the black 
prince perished with summer dis- 
eases in the country about Vallado- 
lid — supposing great heats. — God- 
win's Life of Chaucer . 

FRANCE. 

Volney has frequently said, when 
here, that the climate of southern 
France, meaning the summer cli- 
mate, was not so good as that of 
Pennsylvania. 

Infinitude of common flies, a seri- 
ous objection to a residence in the 
south of France. This supposes 
great heats. — Young’s Tour . 

Mr. Walker, late French consul, 
has said, that leathern stockings are 
worn at Marseilles, against flies and 
mosquitoes. 


ITALY. 

Register, kept at Nice, indicates 
83 degrees as the medium heat from 
the middle of June till the end of 
August — Smollet's Travels. 

Wheat harvest in the Milanese a 
week earlier than that in Pennsyl- 
vania. If not cut immediately when 
ripe, scatters out very soon. Both 
signs of heat Thermometer above 
90 degrees for considerable time. — 
Songa's Letter to Young , in the 
Annals. 

In the kingdom of Naples, the 
country people build on the highest 
spots, going to a distance to work 
those grounds on the level, to avoid 
the mal'aria y unwholesome air, no 
doubt produced by heat — Swin- 
burne. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Set out, in May, on the sea coast, 
when the thermometer had been 
stationary at 82 degrees, to proceed 
to Sardis, when suddenly rising to 
92, and standing there a consider- 
able time, the journey was broke up, 
and he returned by very short stages 
towards Smyrna. — Chandler. 

•At Smyrna heat frequently at 104 
degrees. The north wind like a 
furnace ; while blowing, houses shut 
up. 

Early in May, no verdure on the 
route to Constantinople. Pasturage 
all gone. 

Heats dangerous to those not early 
accustomed to them. — Hunter. 

NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE. 

August heats, but one day under 
SOdegrees ; the rest is so much above 
as to leave a medium of 83 at least 
— Wit man. 

PERSIA. 

Thermometer at 111 degrees. 
Waited till fallen to 99, to set out 
on return towards Europe. — Olivier *. 

NORTHERN CHINA. 

At Pekin, heats greater than at 
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Philadelphia. Both in the same 
parraleL — Van Brahm. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

But a few days together above 90 
degrees, not often ; then suddenly 
brought down by rains. Medium at 
three o'clock, not more than 79, by 


twenty years' observations, from the 
best London instruments. 

These sudden checks are mis- 
takenly thought hurtful to health, 
but they are the best preservatives 
against debility, which is occasioned 
more by the continuance than the 
intensity of heat 


POETRY 

For the Literary Magazine . 

AN ADDRESS TO A FRIEND. 

AS wont, my Ellen, 1 employ the 
hour, 

The noiseless hour, when sleeps the 
world around, 

In tracing o’er the past. Sad mem’ry’s 
pow’r 

On ev’ry thought seems to inflict a 
wound. 

Still I recal thy image to my mind : 

Recal it ! said 1 ; does it e'er depart ? 

Ah no! time holds it closer still en- 
twin’d 

A round each tendril of my faithful heart, 

Nor can that heart to thee admit a 
change. 

I see thee still w h ere’ er my visions 
range, 

That was thy seat, and there thy head 
reclin’d, 

When sorrow’s hand press’d heavy on 
thy mind. 

And while I listen to the ev’ning breeze, 

That fans the foliage of the poplar 
trees, 

Enwiapt by fancy I believe thee near. 

In cadence sweet thy voice salutes my 
ear ; 

I hear thee still, in every fervent strain, 

Exclaim, None virtue ever lov’d in vain. 

On friendship next the panegyric string 

With heavenly sweetness soars on 
downy wing ; 

The tones awake soft sympathies di- 
vine, 

That magic tie, which bound thy heart 
to mine.. 

But o’er the scene a mantle dark is 
thrown, 

When round I look, and find myself 
alone. 


ORIGINAL. 

For separation holds thee far away. 

While I by fate am here compell’d to 
stay: 

Nor whispers hope that I shall ever see 

The friend whom worth has so endear’d 
to me. 

A stranger, Ellen, passed my cottage by; 

I thought it thee, and gaz’d with eager 
eye; 

So great the semblance, air and form 
the same, 

My lips had almost fram’d my Ellen’s 
name. 

The eye convinc’d me, and the eye 
alone. 

It was not thine, for there no kindness 
shone. 

My heart, elate with joy, to Heaven it 
hied, 

But soon its glowing raptures sunk and 
died. 

Such deep regrets will never reach me 
here. 

With my sole hope that I to thee am 
dear; 

Within thy heart there’s plenteous room, 
I know, 

For all that’s thine, for me and all my 
woe. 

Yet if ’tis all delusion, hide me, pray. 

From the most gloomy, sorrow -darken’d 
day, 

Which would enwrap me, could I once 
suspect 

Aught in thy heart like coldness or ne- 
glect. 

My own, alas ! is credulous and weak. 

Too apt to trust, or foreign anguish 
seek; 

But to confide is friendship’s fav’rite 
part. 

Nor is indifference lurking in thy heart. 

That nature form’d it in a mould with 
mine, 
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Was once a sentence (mem’ry says) of 
thine ; 

But sure a step-dame she has proved to 
me, 

And lavish’d all a parent’s love on 
thee: 

Assign’d thee strength and energy of 
mind, 

To me naught but a feeling heart as- 
sign’d; 

Nor need I say that’s often cause of ill. 
When thou hast prov’d it, and 1 prove 
it still; 

For, since my infant feet first learn’d to 

I’ve too familiar, Ellen, been with woe. 
Disease that rankled in a parent’s 
breast. 

Me, yet a witless child, deprived of rest; 
The icy horrors brought by each new day. 
Ushering the glows which wore his 
frame away, 

I watch’d with aching heart and anxious 
eye, 

’Till doom’d to see him faint, to faint 
and die. 

To paint the pang then lab'ring at my 
heart 

Surpasses far my poor enfeebled art: f 
Nor wonder that I yet dwell on the 
scene, 

When many a long, long year doth in- 
tervene, 

For the impression made by lib last 
groan 

Will be eras’d by death’s cold hand 
alone. 

And ere twelve transient moons had 
shed their light 

My heart again envelop’d was in night: 

The gentle amiable and good, 

llimsclf a pastor, had my sponsor stood, 
And wound himself, with soft affection’s 
art, 

Around each fibre of my little heart, 

And now was called to prove European 
skies, 

Was tom away amid my tears and 
sighs. 

Nor passive stood I ; for my arms fast 
clung 

Around tys knees, and on his garments 
hung. 

But soon, ah me ! th’ unequal strife was 
o’er, . v ' 

I sicken’d, fell, and fainted on the floor. 
’Twas thus a child I, Ellen, learn’d to 
know 

The ruthless pang that still attends on 
woe ; 


POETRY. 

And say, my friend, for I appeal to thee. 

Is feeling aught but mental agony > 

Of finer feelings let them boast who 
may. 

Give me a heart of apathy or steel ; 

Give me a heart which will not wear 
away; 

Give me a heart that has not 1 earn’d to 
feel: 

But thou and thine no more would then 
be dear. 

So will I prize the sorrow-brooding tear. 

If not by friendship, O say, by what 
name 

Am I to call this ever steady flame. 

That binds the circle treasur’d in thy 
heart 

Around my own, as though they were 
a part? 

When vernal suns are genial, soft, and 
kind, 

I feel the zephyrs which around you 
play; 

Or blows December’s loud impetuous 
wind, 

I see you warm, nor chide the wint’ry 
day. 

How many flutter thro’ the world’s wide 
scene. 

And find their pathway one Elysian 
green! 

Whom fortune flatters, and the gay 
caress. 

Yet know they not the treasure I pos- 
sess. 

Then why should I ’gainst destiny re- 
pine, 

While one true friend, one faithful 
friend is mine ? 

Tho’ with the presence of that friend 
no more 

I should be blest, as I have been before. 

Yet they who’ve prov’d, and they alone, 
can tell 

The death-like feeling of a last fare- 
wel. 

How little oft do promises avail ! 

I meant in verse thy verse thy thirtieth 
May to hail, 

And as the riper June would soon ap- 
pear, 

To wish its bounties thine, with heart 
sincere : 

Yet no poor verse had my poor genius 
penn’d, 

Or worthy of the flow’ry May or friend. 

Then summer was to have produc’d the 
lay, 

But summer somehow too has pass'd 
away. 
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But long, my Ellen, tho* tby Jane has 
come, 

May spring smile round thee in perpe- 
tual bloom ! 

And may the Power that’s resident 
above 

Shield thee and thine with true paternal 
lore ! 

ELIZA. 


For the Literary Magazine . 

TO CLARA. 

WITH thrilling voice and speaking 
eye, 

« I’ll be your friend,’* did Clara cry. 
Heard I ? or did some wistful muse 
The inlets of my soul abuse ? 

No witching dream did Fancy send, 
*Twas Clara said, “ I’ll be your friend.” 

Is thine the generous breast that 
knows 

What rights the name of friend be- 
stows? 

What I must ask, and she demand. 
That holds me by that sacred band ? 

Ah! more than thy o’er-cautious 
heart 

Will e’er to wretch like me impart, 
Though naught her tenderest lessons 
teach 

Can go beyond thy dues, or reach : 
Though all I hold by gift divine, 
Whene’er thou will’st to take, is thine. 
January 3, 1801. 


SELECTED. 

TO ROMEO. 

YES, ’tis forever done! Those sullen 
gates 

Are closed, which ope no more. Earth 
on her breast 

Receives the blooming sacrifice: and 
Heaven 

Hails the bright seraph to immortal joys. 

The curtain falls on this terrestrial 
* scene.... 

Yet trust me, Romeo, Time’s destruc- 
tive hand, 

Which rocks the tow’ring column to its 
base, 


O’erturns the lofty monumental pile, 

Ne’er from our bleeding bosoms shall 
erase 

The sweet remembrance of his generous 
worth, 

Long as the vital current knows its 
course. 

Forgive us. Heavenly spirit ! Oh ! for- # 
give 

These selfish tears, these deep impas- 
sioned sighs, 

That mourn thy glorious change. Oh! 
censure not 

Those narrow views, that fain would 
still delay 

Thy beatific splendour drag thee 

down 

To earthly woes, and strip thy angel 
brows 

Of their immortal amaranthine wreath : 

Not impious such our prayers: we mourn 
our loss, 

Not thine eternal gain, thy bright re- 
ward. 

Thou’st reached the goal before us; we 
lament 

Our weary ling’ring in this vole of tears. 

Our solitary steps, Oh! deign to cheer 

With thy ethereal presence ; whisper 
still 

In our abstracted intellectual ear 

The kind behests of Heaven : support 
our souls, 

With more than human strength, in 
Virtue’s cause, 

And soothe our efforts with celestial 
peace. 

Me strongest ties detain. May I be 
spared 

For his dear sake, whom each endear- 
ing name 

United binds still closer to my heart. 

The lover, friend, and husband : smiling 
babes, 

Whose cherub graces claim my fondest 
love, 

And ask the culture of maternal care ; 

Content for these to keep the stormy 
seas, 

And trust my bark to that unerring 
guide, 

My faithful compass and my polar star. 

To gain the peaceful haven. Ah! 
meanwhile 

May some faint dawn of heavenly good- 
ness; some 

Celestial bud of Paradise, adorn 

My humble head and make my passport 
there../. 
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Thy flight, too, Romeo, 1 would fain 
delay. 

Net to allure thy soul to low pursuits. 

The painted bubbles of the fleeting 
hour: 

Bear witness, Heaven ! that not for this 
my prayers 

Would chain thy presence to this lower 
scene, 

But to exalt thy merits....to prepare 

A heavenly palm to grace thy victor 
brows, 

And join thy efforts to the noble few 

Who breast the downward torrent. 
Thinly strewn 

The sacred plants of Virtue, much they 
droop 

And wither in this cold unfriendly clime. 

Oh! may thy fostering hand, thy kindly 
smile, 


Protect their shrinking btoamgr nobly 
rear 

To largest growth, beneath inclement 
skies, 

Till the imperial mandate hence trans- 
plant 

And bid them bloom anew in Eden's 
groves. 

But should thy purpose waver ; should 
gay Hope, 

On azure pinions wafted to the skies. 

Forsake thee, think on Henry's Axial 
hour; 

Trace in thy soul his calm triumphant 
exit ; 

Let his example guide thy erring steps. 

And loudly preach, Be virtue tu ami be 
happy! 

STELLA. 


SELECTIONS. 


«C R OSS I NG-YH E-LINE PENALTY. 

MOST readers have heard of 
some strange, uncouth ceremonies, 
•that have been immemorially prac- 
tised upon persons who cross the 
line , at sea, for the first time, by 
their veteran companions. The fol- 
lowing law case will explain the 
particulars of such a ceremony : 

An action was tried, in 1802, at 
Bombay, brought by lieutenant Cas- 
tleton Maw, against Messrs. Lear* 
mouth and Raymond, officers of the 
ship Soleby Castle, for an assault 
It appeared that in crossing the 
line, in the passage to Bombay, the 
usual ceremony performed by Nep- 
tune and his attendant deities took 
place, which consists of shaving and 
ducking all those who have not be- 
fore crossed the line. This lieute- 
nant Maw firmly resisted, and made 
many offers to give an equivalent, 
eitherdn money or spirits, to be ex- 
cused from suffering such an indig- 
nity. After making repeated offers 
to the men, on condition of their not 
molesting him, and finding them 
contemptuously rejected, he shut 
himself up in his cabin, the door of 


which he barricadoed with trunks 
and boxes, the best way he was able, 
using the further precaution of low- 
ering the port, to prevent intrusion 
from without 

After remaining some time in this 
state of imprisonment, without light 
or air, and that under the line, and 
during the hottest part of the day, 
the party, whose characters had aU 
been cast before hand, came to his 
door, and, with oaths and impreca- 
tions, insisted on immediate admis- 
sion. This he resolutely refused to 
grant, but with the same breath 
again entreated them to take his 
money, and leave him unmolested ; 
a proposal cm his part which was 
strongly seconded by Mr. Patterson, 
the fourth mate of the ship, with 
the additional assurance, that he, 
their officer, would be answerable 
for the plaintiff’s supplying all of 
them with spirits, on tne ship’s ar- 
rival at Bombay. 

Neither to be won by in treaties, 
however, nor intimidated by threats, 
the gang immediately began at- 
tempting to force open the door, 
but not succeeding in this so easily 
as they expected, they all, with one 
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accord, went on deck, as if on pur- 
pose for further orders, and fresh 
instructions. Mr. Raymond accor- 
dingly, the third mate, desired some 
of them to go below, and to take the 
door off the hinges, and suggested, 
that others might make their way 
in at the port 

While one party went with the 
carpenter for the first of these pur- 
poses, a sailor of the name of Ed- 
wards was let down the side of the 
ship, brandishing a naked cutlass in 
one hand, while he held a bludgeon 
in the other. By the assistance of 
the latter weapon, the plaintiff’s 
port, which he was not sailor enough 
to know how to fasten properly, 
was lifted up, and Edwards stretch- 
ing the arm which held the cutlass 
into the cabin, made thrusts there- 
with in every direction, which Mr. 
Maw for some time parried with 
his sword ; and though he could, at 
this period, with great ease, have 
either stabbed or shot his assailant, 
he abstained from doing him any 
injury. Indeed the pistols with 
which he had armed himself, and 
which he now fired off, in hopes of 
protecting himself from further out- 
rage, were loaded with powder only. 
No sooner, however, were they both 
discharged, than Edwards made a 
leap into the cabin, his associates at 
the same instant rushing in at the 
door. 

The whole armed gang now press- 
ed round the plaintiff, and after 
wresting the sword from the only 
hand he had to hold one, tore and 
dragged him upon deck. There he 
clung for some time to the post of 
the cuddy door, and seeing no hopes 
of protection, but the contrary, from 
the first and third mate, who were 
upon deck, called out in the loudest 
and most anxious manner for the 
captain of the ship, who, from the 
unfortunate circumstance of the 
door of his apartment being shut at 
the moment, joined to the great 
noise which prevailed without, heard 
nothing, as he afterwards declared, 
of this appeal to his protection, 
which otherwise, there could be no 
doubt, from his disapprobation of 


the proceedings when informed of 
them, would not have been made in 
vain. 

Such was now the agitation of the 
plaintiff’s mind, that he actually 
made an attempt to escape from 
further outrage, by throwing him- 
self overboard, and would have ef- 
fected his fatal purpose, if it had not 
been for the active humanity of his 
friend, Mr. Patterson. But neither 
the pain he had already undergone, 
nor his evidently preferring death 
itself to further indiguity, had the 
effect of procuring him any respite 
or release. He was torn from his 
hold, dragged along the quarter- 
deck to the waist, and forcibly fixed 
in a boat, half foil of filthy water, 
which had been placed there for the 
business of the day. His eyes being 
bandaged with a dirty napkin, a 
nauseous composition of tar and 
pitch was rubbed over his face, and 
taken off again by the means of a 
rusty hoop, serving the purpose of 
a razor. He was then pushed back 
with violence into the beat, and there 
held struggling for some seconds, 
with his head beneath the water. 

In consequence of this treatment, 
the plaintiff kept his l>ed the whole 
remaining part of the day, and next 
morning, finding his sores and brui- 
ses still extremely painful, had re- 
course to the surgeon of the ship for 
assistance, who informed the court 
in what state he found him. 

The counsel on the part of the 
defendants considered the whole as 
a joke, and spoke in mitigation of 
damages. 

The jury thought these jokes ra- 
ther too severe, and the court 
awarded 400 rupees damages. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINK 
IN FRANCE. 

By Arthur Young, 

IT is a question which I have 
heard often started in conversation, 
whether it be nationally more ad- 
vantageous that wine should be, as 
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in France, the common beverage, 
or beer, as in England? How it 
should ever become a question I 
cannot understand. We are, of ne- 
cessity, obliged to have recourse to 
our best lards to supply our drink ; 
the French, under a good govern- 
ment, would have all their’s frotH 
their worst soils. The sands of So- 
logne, which are passed in the way 
from Blois to Chambord, &c. are as 
bad as ours in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
which feed only rabbits. The 
French sands, by means of vines, 
yield 8L or 91. sterling an acre, and 
those of Suffolk not so many shil- 
lings. Through nine-tenths of Eng- 
land, the land that yields wheat m 
every rotation, yields also barley. If 
our hills, rocks, sands, and chalky 
declivities gave us our liquor, could 
we not apply these richer soils to 
something better than beer ? Could 
we not, by means of rotations, that 
made potatoes, tares, beans, and ar- 
tificial grasses the preparatives for 
wheat alternately, contrive to raise 
infinitely more bread, beef, and mut- 
ton, if barley did not of necessity 
come in for an attention equal to 
,what we give to wheat ? Wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats exhaust, every 
other crop we raise, either actually 
or consequentially, ameliorates.-.. 
Would it be no advantage to strike 
out one of these exhausters, and 
substitute an improver ? Would it 
be no advantage to feed all the 
horses of Britain on beans instead 
of oats? Your populousness may 
be proportioned to your Quantity of 
bread, mutton, and beef. With 
one-fourth of your land under bar- 
ley, can you have as much bread, 
mutton, and beef, as if you were not 
under the necessity of having any 
barley at all ? How few agricultural 
combinations must there be in a 
mind that can entertain doubts on 
such questions ? 

There is a common idea’ that 
wine is not a wholesome beverage. 
I take this to be a vulgar error: 
bad w ine, or wine kept till sharp 
and acid, may be unwholesome ; but 
so is bad beer, or beer kept till acid : 
but this has nothing to do with the 


question. If the lower people be 
forced, through poverty, to drink 
bad liquor, the complaint ought not 
to be that wine is unwholesome, but 
that a bad government is unwhole- 
some : the beer drinkers, under 
such a government, will not have 
much to boast There may be 
more strength and vigour of body 
among the common people of Eng- 
land than "among the same class m 
France : if this be true, it proves 
nothing against wine. Are the 
French poor as well fed as ours? 
Do they eat an equal quantity of 
animal flesh ? Were they as free ? 
These common prejudices, for or 
against certain liquors, are usually 
built on very insufficient observation. 

But the enemies of vineyards re- 
cur to the charge ; the vine pro- 
vinces are the poorest of the king- 
dom j and you always see misery 
among the poor proportioned to the 
quantity of vines. This is the main 
hinge on which the argument turns ; 
it is an observation that has been 
made to me a thousand times in 
France, and conversation never 
touches on the subject but you are 
sure to hear it repeated. There is 
some truth in it as a fact... the re is 
none as an argument. 

There is usually a considerable 
population in vine provinces ; and 
doubtless it is not surprising, that 
where there is a great population 
there should be many poor, under a 
bad government But there is ano- 
ther reason much more satisfactory, 
which arises not at all from the na- 
ture of the culture, but from the 
abuse of it 

It is the smallness of the property 
into which vineyards are usually 
divided : a circumstance carried to 
such excess, that the misery flowing 
from it can hardly be imagined by 
those who are whirled through 
France in a post-chaise. The na- 
ture of the culture depending almost 
entirely on manual labour, and de- 
manding no other capital than the 
possession of the land and a pair of 
arms ; no carts, no ploughs, no cat- 
tle, necessarily leads the poor peo- 
ple to tills species of property ; and 
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the universal practice of dividing it 
between the children, multiplies 
these little farms to such a degree, 
that a family depends on a spot of 
land for support that cannot possibly 
yield it ; this weakens the applica- 
tion to other industry, rivets the 
children to a spot from which they 
ought to emigrate, and gives them 
a nattering interest in a piece of 
land, that tempts them to remain 
when better interests call them else- 
where. The consequence is, their la- 
bouring as much as they can for their 
richer neighbours ; their own little 
vineyards are then neglected ; and 
that culture, which, to a more able 
proprietor, is decisively advantage- 
ous, becomes ruinous to insufficient 
funds. But a misfortune, greater 
.even than this, is the uncertainty of 
the crop ; to a man of proper capital, 
and who consequently regards only 
the average of seven years, this is 
of no account ; but to the poor pro- 
prietor, who lives from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal ; he cannot see 
half a year’s labour lost by hail, 
frost, cold, or other inclemencies of 
die season, without seeing, at the 
same time, his children in want of 
bread; before the ample produce 
comes, which certainly will come on 
the average account, he finds him- 
self in the hospital 


ANTIDOTES TO POISON. 

IT is well known, that in Egypt, 
India, and the hotter parts of Ame- 
rica that abound with poisonous ser- 
pents, there are certain individuals 
who possess the power of entirely 
disarming these formidable animals, 
and are able to handle them with 
perfect impunity at the very time 
that any other person, approaching 
them incautiously, would be fatally 
convinced of their ability to destroy. 
This happy exemption is attributed 
by the people themselves to the pre- 
servative effects of certain vegeta- 
bles, the knowledge of which has 
hitherto been carefully concealed. 
JMany of the European philosophers 
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have, however, treated the affair as 
a mere juggle. This state of uncer- 
tainty is now, happily for humanity 
and science, relieved by the most 
important communication from Don 
Pedro d’Orbies v Vangas, through 
the medium of count Rumford, 
which, if entirely to be depended 
upon, will entitle the communicator 
to high rank among the benefactors 
of mankind. 

Don Pedro is a native of Sama- 
ra, and, in the year 1788, being at 
Margarita, he met with a slave who 
possessed the power of charming the 
most venomous of the American ser- 
pents. After the negro had exhi- 
bited his skill, he was induced, by a 
reward, to promise to discover his 
secret The next morning he re- 
turned with the leaves of a plant, 
called veiuco du guaco , and having 
bruised them, in the presence of Don 
Pedro, gave him two large spoonfuls 
pf the juice to drink ; then making 
three incisions between the fingers 
of each hand, he inoculated the Spa- 
niard with the same juice, and per- 
formed a similar operation on each 
foot, and on each side of the breast, 
after which he informed him that he 
was no longer accessible to the poi- 
son of serpents. Don Pedro then, 
after making the negro answerable 
for any ill consequences, took into* 
his hands several times one of the 
serpents that had been brought by 
the slave the day before, without 
receiving the smallest injury from 
the animal 

Encouraged by this first attempt, 
two domestics, being in like manner 
prepared by the guaco-juice, went 
into the fields, and soon returned 
with another kind of serpent, equally 
venomous with the former, without 
sustaining any hurt; another per- 
son, being similarly prepared, and 
afterwards bitten by a poisonous 
serpent, received no farther injury 
than a slight local inflammation. 
Since this period, Don Pedro has re- 
peatedly caujjht serpents with his 
own hands with absolute impunity, 
employing no further preparation 
than merely drinking a little of the 
guaco-juice. 

5 
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The plant, whose effects are thus 
attested, has not as yet been admit- 
ted into any botanical system, but is 
amply described in a memoir by the 
Spanish gentleman already mention- 
ed, inserted in a weekly paper pub- 
lished at Santa-F€. It is of the 
compound-flowered or syngenesious 
class. The stamina are five in 
number, united by their anthers into 
a cylinder, through which rises the 
pistill, with a deeply divided sum- 
mit The corolla is monopetalous, 
infundibulifbrm, with five indenta- 
tions, and of a yellow colour ; each 
Calix contains four florets, and seve- 
ral of these grow together, forming 
a corymbus : the seeds are broad 
and feathered : the root is fibrous, 
perennial ; the stem straight, cylin- 
drical when young, but, when old, 
becomes pentagonal : leaves are 
heart-shaped, opposite, of a dark 
green mixed with violet, velvetty on 
the upper surface. It grows by the 
sides of rivulets, and in shady places, 
in the vice-royalty of Santa F£. 


LORD LYTTLETON. 

THE late lord Lyttleton was bom 
at seven months, and the midwife, 
supposing the infant dead, threw 
him into the cradle, and it was not 
till some time after that he engaged 
the attention of one of the attend- 
ants, by showing signs of life. Thus 
was the world likely to have been 
deprived of a character that reflect- 
ed honour on humanity. 

His lordship was always of a ten- 
der Constitution, and it w*as with the 
greatest regularity and sobriety that 
his life was preserved to the age of 
sixty -four. During his last illness, 
he was several days insensible: 
howc\-cr, a few hours before his 
death, he recovered the entire use 
of all his faculties. His fortitude, 
resignation, and piety were those of 
a good man and a Christian. Of his 
daughter-in-law he took a most af- 
fectionate leave, recommending to 
her, in the strongest terms, that she 
never would forget her duty to God, 


for at that moment he would not 
exchange the pleasing consolation 
of a good conscience for the posses- 
sion of the universe. All his do- 
mestics, even the lowest, were called 
up to him, and received his blessmg; 
at the same time was added hiS 
thanks for their services. 

As a Christian, a gentleman, and 
a man of learning, he was an honour 
to his country, and has left an exam- 
ple for the nobility of this and future 
ages. 


OPTICAL QUERIES. 

1. WHAT is the cause of the 
lateral radiations which seem to ad- 
here to a candle viewed with wink- 
ing eyes ? I answer, the most con- 
spicuous radiations are those which* 
diverging from below, form each 
with a vertical line, an angle of 
about seven degrees ; this angle is 
equal to that which the edges of the 
eyelids when closed make with a 
horizontal line ; and die radiations 
are evidently caused by the reflec- 
tion of light from those flattened 
fedges. The lateral radiations are 
produced by the light reflected from 
the edges of the lateral parts of die 
pupillary margin of the uvea, while 
its superior ana inferior portions are 
covered by the eyelids. The whole 
uvea being hidden before the total 
close of the eyelids, these horizontal 
radiations vanish before the perpen- 
dicular ones. 

2. Some having inquired, Whence 
arises that luminous cross, which 
seems to proceed from the image of* 
a candle in a looking-glass? This 
is produced by the direction of the 
friction by which the glass is po- 
lished ; the scratches placed in a ho- 
rizontal direction, exhibiting the 
perpendicular part of the crop, and 
the vertical scratches the horizontal 
part, in a manner that may be easily 
conceived. 

3. Why do sparks appear to be 
emitted when the eye is rubbed or 
compressed in the dark ? When a 
bi'oadish pressure, as that of the 
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finger, is made on the opaque part 
of the eye in the dark, an orbicular 
spectrum appears on the part oppo- 
site to that which is pressed; the 
light of the disc is faint, that of the 
circumference much stronger ; but 
when a narrow surface is applied, as 
that of a pin’s head, or of the nail, 
the image is narrow and bright 
This is evidently occasioned by the 
Irritation of the retina at the part 
touched, referred by the mind to the 
place from whence light corning 
through the pupil would fall on thi9 
spot ; the irritation is greatest 
where the flexure is greatest, viz. 
at the circumference, and some- 
times at the centre, of the depressed 
part But in the presence of light, 
whether the eye be open or closed, 
the circumference only will be lu- 
minous, and the disc dark ; and if 
the eye be viewing any object at the 
part where the image appears, that 
object will be totally invisible. 
Hence it follows, that the tension 
and compression of the retina de- 
stroys all the irritation, except that 
which is produced by its flexure : 
and this is so slight on the disc, that 
the apparent light there is fainter 
than that of the rays arriving at all 
other parts through the eyelids. 
This experiment demostrates a 
truth, which may be inferred from 
many other arguments, and is in- 
deed almost an axiom, viz. that the 
supposed rectification of the invert- 
ecFimage on the retina does not de- 
pend on the direction of the incident 
rays. Newton, in his sixteenth 
query, has described this phantom as 
of pavonian colours, but I can dis- 
tinguish no other than white ; and 
it seems most natural that tins, be- 
ing the compound or average of all 
existing sensations of light, should 
be produced when nothing deter- 
mines to any particular colour. 
This average seems to resemble the 
middle form, which sir Joshua 
Reynolds has elegantly insisted on 
in his discourses : so that perhaps 
some principles of beautiful contrast 
of colours may be drawn from hence, 
it being probable that those colours 
which together approach near to 


white light will have the most pleas- 
ing effect in apposition. It must be 
observed, that the sensation of light 
from pressure of the eye subsides 
almost instantly after the motion of 
pressure has ceased, so that the cause 
of the irritation of the retina is a 
change, and not a difference of form ; 
and therefore the sensation of light 
appears to depend immediately on 
a minute motion of some part of the 
optic nerve. 

If the anterior part of the eye be 
repeatedly pressed, so as to occasion 
some degree of pain, and a continu- 
ed pressure be then made on the 
sclerotica, while an interrupted pres- 
sure is made on the cornea ; we shall 
frequently be able to observe an ap- 
pearance of luminous lines, branch- 
ed, and somewhat connected with 
each other, drawing from eveiy 
part of the field of view, towards a 
centre a little exterior and superior 
to the axis of the eye. This centre 
corresponds to the insertion of the 
optic nerve, and the appearance of 
lines is probably occasioned by that 
motion of the retina which is pro- 
duced by the sudden return of the 
circulating fluid, into the veins ac- 
companying the ramifications of the 
arteria centralis, after having been 
detained by the pressure which is 
now intermitted. As such an ob- 
struction and such a re-admission 
must require particular circum- 
stances, in order to be effected in a 
sensible degree, it may naturally be 
supposed that this experiment will 
not always easily succeed. 


CREBILLON. 

THIS celebrated tragedy writer 
was brought up amongst the jesuits, 
who, with all their numerous im- 
perfections, were ever, by D’Alem- 
bert’s own confession, excellent in- 
structors of youth, as they attended 
no less to the forming of their moral 
than their intellectual character. 
They kept a secret register, no less 
of the disposition than of the under- 
standings of their pupils. C rebillon 
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was thus described by it : M Puer 
vald£ ingeniosus, sed grandis nebu- 
lo.”....“ A very ingenious, but a very 
wicked boy.” 

Our foolish pedagogues are con- 
tented in general if they can flog a 
little Latin and Greek, into the 
heads of their pupils, without at all 
attending to form their hearts. At 
a great school, however, the boys 
do that for one another, which the 
master perhaps never thinks of : 
and, indeed, when one considers 
what little effect mere lessons of 
cold and dry morality can have up- 
on young minds, there is the less 
reason to regret this omission. Were 
it not, indeed, for practical instruc- 
tors of conduct and morality, which 
l>ovs afford to each other, a young 
man would return from a school as 
ignorant of what he is to practice in 
life, as if he had been immured in a 
convent 

The late excellent provost of 
Eton, Dr. Barnard, when he was 
master of Eton school, was, per- 
haps, in most respects, one of the 
best instructors of youth Britain ever 
had to boast He liad great saga- 
city in finding out the characters of 
his scholars, and great power of 
ridicule in exposing their foibles, 
and in making them ashamed of 
their vices. Children, says La Fon- 
taine, not having their understand- 
ing warped by the prejudices of edu- 
cation or of society, have a sagacity 
much more penetrating and much 
more formidable than is generally 
supposed in finding out what is ridi- 
culous or vicious, no less in their 
master than in their comrades. 
They know, adds he, how to discri- 
minate and appreciate each other, 
with an exquisiteness of taste that 
has occasionally indisposed their 
masters against them, for being 
more acute and discerning than 
themselves. From these circum- 
stances, a young man, brought up at 
a public school, is not only likely to 
be more wise, but to be more virtu- 
ous, than another who has received 
a private education. The mind of 
the one has been more opened by 


the collisions with those of his col- 
leagues, than the other can possibly 
have been by the solitary didactic 
precepts of his pedagogue. The 
one has found out, by experience, 
what is honoured or detestable, what 
is virtuous or vicious ; the other has 
merely been told it, and when he 
comes into the world is like a phy- 
sician who had studied the theory 
of diseases in books, but has never 
seen a sick room. 

A most excellent and indefatiga- 
ble president of a very extensive 
seminary of education in England 
says, that even when he has found 
a young man, brought up in a pri- 
vate manner, to have had more 
learning than another, brought up 
in a more public manner, he has 
always found him less able to know 
what to do with it than the other, 
who has been educated in one of the 
conservatories, if we may so call 
them, with which the environs of 
London abound : these conserva- 
tories, in which they are coddled 
like plants in a hot-house, which 
collapse and fade when they are ex- 
posed to the open air. 

In one of Crebillon’s tragedies, 
he makes a father drink his son's 
blood upon the stage. The tragedy 
is that of Alr6e and Thyeste. To 
this play the people of Paris used 
to flock in crowds. The French 
seem, after this, to have no right to 
accuse the English of barbarity and 
ferocity, in permitting Macbeth up- 
on their stage ; and, indeed, after 
the late real massacres and feroci- 
ties of the citizens of that metropo- 
lis, they may fairly vie in cruelty 
with any barbarous nation that has 
yet appeared upon the face of the 
earth. 

Crebillon, at a very advanced 
age, and in great pecuniary distress, 
wrote his tragedy of Cataline..~ 
Whilst he was composing it, he was 
taken ill. and was very near dying 2 
the physician, who but too well 
knew the miserable situation of his 
patient, insisted upon having the 
manuscript tragedy in hand for his 
fees. Crebillon, with some humour, 
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whilst this request was making, 
cried out from his bed, in one of the 
lines of his own tragedy of Rhado- 
mistus, 

«« Ah, doit on heriter de ceux qu’on as- 
sasaane \ n 

*• Shall he that murders me become my 
heir? 

Forbid it Heaven!” 

Crebiilon had began a tragedy 
upon the history of Oliver Crom- 
well. The French ministry forbade 
him to go on with it, and some of 
the scenes are assimilated to his tra- 
gedy of Cataline. 


TO MAKE CORDAGE LAST. 

CORDAGE, exposed to great 
heat, as it must in hot climates, fre- 
quently becomes useless in two or 
three years, and sometimes less, 
from a species of destruction, called 
by seamen the dry rot, because 
the rope, looking well to the eye, 
and no way injured by moisture, is 
found to have its yarns quite rotten. 
Ropes exposed to water, soon lose 
the tar with which they are cover- 
ed ; which quickly takes place in 
warm climates, and shallow water ; 
when that element becomes consi- 
derably more heated than it is in 
the ocean in the same latitude, and 
its effect is quickly shown upon 
a new cable, as the part lying under 
water is soon covered with a slime 
arising from the solution of the tar. 
The first of those disorders (the dry 
rot) is owing to a superabundant 
acid which is disengaged from the 
tar when exposed to heat 

The other defect in ropes pre- 
pared with common tar, arises from 
that substance containing a muci- 
lage or gum, along with its resinous 
matter, which latter is insoluble in 
water. The remedy for both these 
evils is effected during the necessary 
inspissation of tar to that state in 
which it is used in the manufacture 
of ropes. The common process is 
by boiling the tar, till it has thrown 
off so much of its essential oil as to 


come to the state in which it is 
wanted ; instead of which, we ought 
to boil the tar in water, two or three 
times, until it nearly attains the ne- 
cessary inspissation. In the first 
boiling, the same as in distillation, 
it throws off with the steam its su- 
perabundant acid, and parts with 
much of its mucilage to the water ; 
and by a second process it is ren- 
dered fit for use. Seamen, accus- 
tomed to hot climates, experience 
that tarred ropes, although suffi- 
ciently pliable whilst there, become 
rigid on their return to cold coun- 
tries; which sometimes occasions 
the loss of sails by the breaking of 
the ropes which form their bordei*s. 
These ropes, which are called bolt- 
ropes, ought to be prepared with 
inspissated gross oils, mixed, if re- 
quisite, with a small quantity of re- 
sin. We may also prepare crane- 
ropes in the same manner, so as to 
prevent their receiving injury from 
the weather, and yet keep them al- 
ways pliable. 

The cause of the rigidity of tar- 
red ropes, after exposure to heat, is 
the dissipation of the essential oil of 
the tar. To prevent this inconve- 
nience, purified tar should be more 
inspissated than if used by itself, and 
a due proportion of tallow, suet, 
whale-oil, rape-oil, or other fixed 
oil, be mixed with the tar, and the 
oils should previously be deprived 
of their mucilage after the same 
process as the tar. 


A GAME FOR TEACHING CHIL- 
DREN MUSIC. 

THIS apparatus consists of an 
oblong square box, which, when 
opened, presents two faces or tables, 
and of various dice, pins, counters, 
&c. contained within that box. By 
the means of this box with its dice, 
counters, and pins, six different 
games of amusement may be play- 
ed. These games are contrived to 
familiarize to the young mind all 
the musical keys or modulations of 
the signatures, common and uncom- 
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mon, the chords and discords, with It is an observation of Machia- 


their revolutions, and the most use- 
ful rules of thorough bass. 

The bpx resembles in its form the 
size and figure of a backgammon 
table. When opened, it presents 
on the face of one of its halves, at 
each end, two musical staves or 
systems of five lines each. These 
staves have holes to receive pins of 
turned ivory and wood, representing 
the sharps and flats which belong to 
the different keys. Under the staves 
are two drawers ; one of which con- 
tains dice, pins, &c. to be used in 
playing with sharp ; the other the 
dice, pins, See. which are to be used 
in playing with flats. Between the 
drawers, and under the same side 
of the opened box, are lodged two 
dice-boxes to be used in the game. 

The other face of the table is of 
one piece. It has, at each end, a 
delineation of the clavier or finger- 
touches of a piano-forte ; and, in 
every one of these, a small hole. 
Over these are two musical staves, 
on which all the notes of the natural 
scale are written in crotchets..-. 
Each crotchet has, in its head, a 
hole to receive a pin : and immedi- 
ately below each is another hole to 
receive a pin witli the mark oa its 
head of a sharp, flat, or natural A 
drawer below contains the appara- 
tus appropriated to this table, con- 
sisting of dice, counters, &c. parti- 
cularly marked for the intended 
game. 

With this apparatus and these 
tables, a series of games are played, 
the chances of which conduct the 
players through so many improving 
exercises in the knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of musical 
comjiositioru 


VARIETIES. 

GENIUS, blest term, of meaning wide, 
How oft, how strangely misapplied ! 

What mother does not see it in her 
son ? and what philosopher meets 
with it six times in a century ? 


vefs, that the more democratic any 
state is, by the fewer persons it & 
governed. 


There is nothing In general of 
which persons are so liberal as ef 
their advice. It costs them infinitely 
less than any thing else that they 
can give. When, however, it is ac- 
companied with liberality in supe- 
rior matters, it shows that it is not 
given merely to exhibit some fan- 
cied superiority of intellect 


A fool, sap the Italian proverb, 
sees more in his own house, than a 
wise man in the house of another. 
This may be, perhaps, the reason 
that a fool’s affairs are in general so 
wretchedly managed. 


The omnia is alwap the nullus 
homo . A man who pretends to 
know every thing never knows any 
thing. A man of general informa- 
tion, as he is called, has, in reality, 
never any upon a particular subject 


The following concise and whim- 
sical account of England was riven, 
some years since, by count Oxen- 
steirn, after his departure from Lon- 
don : “ England is really the queen 
of the isles ; the metropolis and ar- 
senal of Neptune ; it is the treasury 
of Europe ; the kingdom of Bacchus; 
the school of Epicurus; the aca- 
demy of Venus; the country of 
Mars ; the recess of Minerva ; the 
support of Holland ; the scourge of 
France ; the purgatory of those who 
are advocates for slavery ; and the 
paradise of those who are lovers of 
liberty.” 


“ Politics,” says the elegant and 
ingenious Mr. Grenville, in his 
Maxims, u is the food of sense ex- 
posed to the hunger of folly.” And 
indeed it seems to be devoured w ith 
so voracious an appetite, that no 
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r od assimilation or chylification of 
takes place in th£ body politic, in 
Consequence of it The appetite i9 
great, the digestion imperfect 


w No one," says Aristotle, u can 
govern well, unless he has himself 
submitted to have been governed." 


u No one," says Plato, in his se- 
cond Aldbiades, “ ever pretends to 
make shoes, without having served 
am apprenticeship to the business of 
shoe-making. Yet," says that great 
philosopher, “ no man appears to 
despair of his talents in the art of 
government, though he has never 
applied his thoughts to that most 
difficult of all arts, till the instant in 
which he commences his nice and 
difficult occupation." 


Solomon has long ago said, that 
there was nothing new under the 
sun. The present French system of 
equality was tried by the anabap- 
tists of Munster, in the year 1534, 
tinder the auspices of John of Ley- 
den, a taylor, of Holland, and Knip- 
perdoling, his worthy colleague. In 
tiie year 1535, however, the bishop 
took possession of his town, and exe- 
cuted the leaders of this system. 
The anabaptists, however, called in 
tiie aid of religion to stimulate the 
efforts of their followers, and did 
not, as in the case of our wise neigh- 
bours, worship merely entea ratio - 
ne<r, abstract ideas. They, indeed, 
revered one in their adoration of 
reason, of half a line from Horace, 

Insanire docent ratione. 

They teach the world to worship reason, 
That is, sacrilege and treason. 


Under every government, one or 
a few must govern, and never the 
many. As Goldsmith says, “ Those 
that think must govern those who 
net" There never was a more 


complete democracy than that of 
Athens, yet was it not always 
moulded at will by one wise or one 
artful man? Was it not succes- 
sively in the hands of Peneles, Alci- 
biades, Cleon, &c. ? And was there 
not always a perpetual squabble for 
this very high privilege f Is it not 
then better to have recourse to here- 
ditary governors, who succeed of 
course without contest, and without 
dispute, than to those whose election 
is always a source of disquiet and 
confusion ; who laugh in their sleeve 
at the people who are duped by* 
their pretensions, and who in gene- 
ral suffer at last by the many-headed 
monster, whom they imagined they 
had been able to tame, and to keep 
in chains of their own making ? 


Bussy de Rabutine says, very co- 
mically, of love attachments in per- 
sons of a certain age, that love is 
like the small-pox ; the later you 
have it in life, in general, the more 
violent and dangerous it is. Ovid 
says prettily, 

Turpe senex miles. Turpe senilis amor. 

Grey hairs but ill become the soldier's 
arms. 

Nor with more credit yield to beauty's 
charms. 


There is no virtue, perhaps, that, 
with respect to the advantages aris- 
ing from it to others, may be so well 
supplied by a vicoi^s generosity. 
Vanity almost alone will often per- 
form all its functions. 


u Diseur des bon mots, mauvais 
caractere," says the excellent Pas- 
cal The rage of saying bright 
things is as bad a disease as the 
mind can be affected with. Some 
one asked why his friend was an in- 
fidel u He is an infidel," replied 
he, u because he imagines that there 
are more lively things to be said 
against religion than in favour of it." 
Some poet says, 
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For after he to wit who makes pretence* 
Loses his mind's credit at his soul’s ex- 
pense. 


Hypocondi ioscisme, ou la mala- 
die sans maladie, as Sauvages terms 
it, very often arises from want of 
occupation, or from want of energy 
in the mind A patient of this kind 
had often tired the celebrated M. de 
Cherac, physician to the regent 
duke of Orleans. Cherac having 
exhausted all the powers of the 
pharmacopoeia to no purpose, and 
suspecting that his malady arose 
more from defect of stimulus in his 
mind than from want of health in 
his body, said, “ My good friend, 
the only advice I can now give you 
is to go upon the highway, rob the 
first person you can meet, and fly to 
the justice, to prevent your being 
broke upon the wheel, if you think 
it worth while.” 


GARNERIN's DESCENT IN ENG- 
LAND IN A PARACHUTE. 

Front a London Journal. 

THE extraordinary display of 
aeronautical dexterity, which had 
been for sotne time anxiously expect- 
ed by the public, was, on the 21st 
of September, 1802, prepared with 
consummate skill, and executed 
with an admirable intrepidity. The 
experiment also being wholly novel 
in this country, we are induced to 
mention the preparation and ar- 
rangements with more than usual 
detail. 

On entering the ground (the 
parade of the St George’s volun- 
teers, near Grosvenor-square), at 
four o’clock, the great balloon, the 
same which ascended from Vaux- 
hall, was found sufficiently inflated. 
The apparatus for the collection 
and conveyance of the gas into the 
balloon was well constructed. It 
consisted of three groupes of hogs- 
heads, eight in each, which impart- 


ed the inflammable air through tin 
tubes to three central casks. Three 
larger tubes of tin conveyed the air 
thus collected in a hose of varnished 
silk, by which it was conveyed into 
the balloon. This hose ten minutes 
before five o’clock was adjusted to a 
small balloon of about ten feet by 
six, which, in less than half an hour, 
was sufficiently inflated. The cord 
which confined this pilot balloon, as 
it was termed, was placed in the 
hands of Mrs. R. B. Sheridan, and 
it was by her launched into the at- 
mosphere ; it ascended rapidly in a 
N. E. direction, and in seven mi- 
nutes was completely out of sight. 
The preparations then commenced 
for launching the larger balloon ; 
the cords were cut which held it 
floating in the air, and it was held 
down by the united strength of seve- 
ral persons during the subsequent 
preparation. The different cords 
of the netting, &c. were then ail 
brought within a hoop of about four 
feet diameter, and fastened to a 
rope which passed through a tin 
tube of about twenty feet in length. 
This tube was to the parachute 
precisely what the stick handle is 
to a common umbrella, and its use 
was to suffer the rope, when cut at 
the bottom, to pass through without 
injury to the slender cordage of the 
parachute. The top of the para- 
chute was formed of a large flexi- 
ble hoop, about eight feet in diame- 
ter, the inner space being of canvas, 
firmly lashed and strained. The 
balloon was then permitted to as- 
cend about thirty-six feet, being still 
confined by cords, and then the pa- 
rachute appeared in the shape of a 
large petticoat of white canvas, 
depending from the lower hoop* 
Beneath this was a basket, or ra- 
ther a tube of wicker work, covered 
with red canvas, in which the dar- 
ing adventurer was to take his 
place. The lower extremities of 
the parachute were attached by 
cordage to the central tube, about 
four feet above the basket Thus 
the only connection between the bal- 
loon and parachute was formed by 
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the rope passing through the cen- 
tral tube, which being cut from be- 
low, the latter was left to its proper 
action. 

These arrangements, in which 
Gamerin himself took the most ac- 
tive part, and in which he was 
greatly embarrassed by officious as- 
sistance, having been made, the cir- 
cle was cleared in some degree, and 
the aeronaut gave the signal of 
departure. The balloon was 
drawn to the south-west quarter of 
the area, in order to give him all 
possible advantage of the wind in 
clearing the houses adjoining. This 
precaution proved unnecessary..... 
The last cord being loosed, the bal- 
loon ascended majestically in a per- 
pendicular direction ; but when act- 
ed upon by a breeze, scarcely 
perceptible below, it followed the 
north-east direction of its little pilot 
Garnerin waved his flag immedi- 
ately on ascending, and was followed 
by loud outcries of admiration and 
good wishes. From the course 
which he took, and the height to 
wliich he ascended, he must have 
been visible from every house in the 
metropolis which had a northern 
aspect He evidently wished to 
prolong his stay for the gratification 
of the people, by opening the valve 
of the balloon, and on each discharge 
of the inflammable air, the balloon, 
illumined by the setting sun, appear- 
ed to be surrounded by a nimbus, or 
glory , such as is seen to surround 
the heads of saints, See. in paintings 
of scriptural subjects. 

Thus far description has been 
pleasurable, as having only to dw.ell 
on a subject which was at once mag- 
nificent and well conducted. What 
followed was, at the instant, marked 
by the different sensations of dread 
and anxiety. Garnerin ascended 
at ten minutes before six o’clock ; 
in those ten minutes he had arisen 
to a height of more than 4,000 feet ; 
at six precisely he cut the rope, and 
the parachute was seen to separate 
from the balloon, and to descend 
with the utmost velocity. A scream 
of terror was at the moment heard 
from e\ ery part. During some se- 
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ponds, nothing but a foiling object 
could be perceived, and that but in- 
distinctly. The parachute was then 
seen to expand, but its vacillations, 
or swinging from the one side to the 
other, were so great, that the basket 
appeared very frequently to be in a 
horizontal position with the para- 
chute. As the medium through 
which he was foiling became more 
dense, its resistance increased in 
proportion, and the oscillations were 
rendered less dangerous ; but they 
were at no time so for diminished 
as wholly to exclude the idea of ex- 
treme hazard. The generous feel- 
ings of English men and women 
were all called forth in favour of 
the adventurous stranger, and many 
lamentations were heard on the 
part of those who, by paying for the 
sight, had contributed to so immi- 
nent a danger. An immense crowd 
rushed from the parade toward the 
Pantheon, to enquire after his safety. 
They had there, in a very short 
time the satisfaction to be told that 
he had descended in safety in a field 
near St. Pancras church, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Harrison, a cow-keep- 
er. He received only a slight hurt 
on one side of his face, from being 
thrown out of the basket ; for 
though this had a false bottoms so 
constructed as to break the fall, it 
had little effect on the velocity of his 
lateral descent 


MILANESE IRRIGATION. 

AS the irrigation of the Milanese 
is perhaps the greatest exertion of 
the kind that ever was in the world, 
and certainly the first that was un- 
dertaken in Europe, after the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, it me- 
rits every attention that a fanning 
traveller can give ; for it will be 
found, by very briefly recurring to 
records, which have been searched, 
that great exertions (perhaps as 
great as ever known) were made in 
this country, at a period when all 
the north of Europe was in a state 
of barbarism. In the year 1037, 
mention is made of the canal Vecchi 
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abbia. In 1067, watered meadows 
were common, called firato roco % 
by Landolfo. In 1077, there are 
notes of many streams used. In 
1138, the monks of Chiarevalle 
bought of Giovannia Villano some 
commons, woods, and meadows for 
61 liv. under the contract (a parch- 
ment yet remaining) u ut monaste- 
rium possit ex Vectabia trahepe lec- 
tum uoi ipsum monasterium volue- 
rit et si foerit opus liceat facere 
eidem monasterio fossata super ter- 
rain ipsius Johannis ab una parte 

via et ab alia. &c. possit 

firmare et habere cliisam in prato 
ipsius Johannis, &c.” There is a 
similar contract of the following 
vear, and various others, until the 
beginning of the 13th century ; from 
which, and others, it appears, that 
the Vecchiabbia was the entire pro- 
perty of the monastery, and con- 
firmed in 1276 by the diploma of 
the emperor Frederick II. The 
merit of these monks appears to 
have been great, for they gained 
such a reputation for their skill 
and industry, that they had many 
applications for assistance in direct- 
ing works similar to their own upon 
uncultivated lands ; and the imperial 
chancellor Rinaldo, in the time of 
the emperor F rederick I, being ap- 
pointed archbishop of Cologne, 
Found the possessions of his see in 
such a deplorable state, that he ap- 
plied for, and received the same 
assistance, as reported by Cesarior 
Eisterbacence. Their greatest 
exertions were in irrigation, which 
was so well known, that they sold 
their superfluous water, transfer- 
ring the use and property of some 
by the hour, day, and week. In 
two centuries they came to be pos- 
sessed of 60,000 pertiche, mostly 
watered : there is reason to believe 
that the practice, in the ISth cen- 
tury, did not materially differ from 
the present modes ; because, in the 
papers of the archieves of the abbey 
of that period, mention is made of 
chiiusc, incastri , bochilii , aoratoHy 
and other works, to distribute the 
water, and regulate the irrigation. 
In 1164, the emperor Frederick 


gave various rights, in certain ri- 
vers, to the people of Pava for Jhe 
purposes of irrigation, In 1177, the 
people of Milan enlarged and con- 
tinued the Navillio Grande, from 
Abbiate Grasso to Milan, being 
fourteen miles; it was brought 
from the Tesino, near the Lago 
Maggiore, to Abbiate Grasso, twen- 
ty miles, by the people of Pavia, 
long before the date of any records 
now known to remain. In 1271, it 
was made navigable. It is thirty- 
two Italian miles long, and twenty- 
five braccia wide, or forty-nine 
English feet 

The second great work was the 
canal called Muzza, which takes the 
waters of the Adda, at Cassano, and 
carries them to Marignano, there 
dividing and watering much of the 
Lodizan. It was executed in 1220, 
and done in so admirable a style, that 
Padre Frisi, in the preface to Modo 
di regolare i fiumi, 8cc. says..—* 6 il 
meccanismo d’irrigar le campagne 
€ stato ridotto al’ultimo grado, di 
maestria e di perfczione nel canale 
di Muzza.** And Padre Antonio 
Lecchi, another great engineer and 
mathematician, remarks-.. 64 De’nos- 
tri tr6 celebri canali di Muzza, e 
de’due navigli qual ftltra meraoria 
ci rimane ora, se non se quella del 
tempo della loro construzione, e 
d’aitre poche notizie, niente concer- 
nenti al maraviglioso artifizio della 
loro condotta.” 

In 1305, the canal of Trevigiio 
was made, which takes the water 
from the Brembo, and carries it, 
for several miles, about twenty -five 
feet wide, and about three deep ; it 
irrigates the territory of Trevigiio 
and the Ghiara d’Adda, And, 
within four or five miles, there are 
five canals, taken from the Adda 
and the Brembo, all of great anti- 
quity. In 1460, the canal de Mar- 
tesano was begun, under duke Fran- 
cis Sforza I ; it was twenty-four 
miles long, and eighteen braccia 
(thirty-five English feet) wide ; 
since lengthened seven or eight 
miles more. It takes the waters of 
the Adda a little before Trezzo, bv 
means of a powerful wear {c/uusc) 
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founded upon the living rock ; it to 
then supported for five miles by a 
solid wall of stone) forty braccia 
(eighty feet) above the bottom of 
the Adda, and parallel with it 
At Gorgonzola it passes over the 
torrent Molgora by a bridge of three 
stone arches. At Carsenzago, it is 
crossed by the river Lambro, which 
enters and quits the canal with all 
its floods. And) in order to prevent 
the surplus of water) which this cir- 
cumstance occasions) from breaking 
the banks of the canid) or overflow- 
ing them) there are nineteen scari- 
catori in the canal, above, below, 
and feeing the junction, which are 
so calculated, that they have not 
only powers sufficient to take off the 
waters of that river, but also half 
of those of the canal itself The 
scaricatori are canals which take 
the water, when sluice-gates are 
opened for that purpose, and convey 
it, at various distances, to the Lam- 
bro again ; the fell in its course be- 
ing considerable enough to free the 
canal froip all superfluity of water. 
Near Milan, this NavilUo receives 
the torrent Seveso ; and, after sur- 
rounding the city, unites with the 
Navillio Grande and the Olona. 
The sluices which Bellidor suppos- 
ed to be invented by the Dutch, 
were used, for the first time, near 
Padua, in 1481, by two engineers 
of Viterbo, Dionisius and Peter Do- 
menico, brothers. Leonardo da 
Vinci profited immediately of this 
great invention, for the union of the 
two canals of Milan ; and finding 
between them the difference of the 
levels to be eighteen braccia, he, 
with six sluices, in the year 1497, 
under Ludovico il Moro, opened 
and facilitated the navigation from 
one to the other. The greatest 
scaricatore of the waters united at 
Milan, is the canal of Vecchiabbia, 
which, after having served some 
mills and irrigation, fells into the 
Lambro near Marignano; and if 
this canal were made straight, and 
supported by some sluices, the navi- 
gation might be continued to the 
Lambro, and thence to the Po and 
-the sea. Both the$e canals, the 


Grande and the Martesano, are so 
contrived, as to be completely emp- 
tied once a year, for cleaning and 
repairing whatever accidents may 
have happened to any of the works. 

I have entered into this digres- 
sion upon a very curious subject, 
little known in English literature, 
in order to show how well irrigation 
was understood, and how admirably 
it was practised, when the countries 
on this side of the Alps were bar- 
barous. At the same time,, how- 
ever, that justice is thus done to 
these great exertions, we must bear 
in mind, that few districts in Europe 
are better, or so well, situated tor 
irrigation. The lakes of Maggiore 
and Como, nearly upon the same 
level, are three hundred feet (one 
hundred and fifty braccia) higher 
than Milan, and that of Lugano two 
hundred feet higher than those, with 
a nearly regular declivity to the Pa 


ON NOVEL WRITING. 

By Mrs. Barbauld. 

THERE is no period in the his- 
tory of any nation, at all advanced 
in literature, in which fictitious nar- 
ratives have not made a large part 
of the reading in which men have 
most delighted. They have been 
grafted on the actions of their he- 
roes, interwoven with their mytho- 
logy, moulded on the manners of the 
age, and, in return, have influenced 
not a little the manners of the next 
generation, by the principles they 
have inculcated, and the sensibilities 
they have exercised. A spirit of 
adventure, a high sense of honour, 
of martial glory, refined and roman- . 
tic, sentimental delicacy, or all the t 
enthusiasm of humanity, have been, 1 
in their turns, inspired by this pow- 
erful engine, which takes so strong * 
a hold on the fancy and the passions 
of young readers. Accompanied 
with the embellishments of poetry, 
they produce the epic ; concentrat- 
ing the incidents, and exchanging 
story for action, .they become dra- 
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made ; allied with some great moral 
or poiidcal end, didactic, as in the 
Telemachus of Fenelon, and the 
Belisarius of MarmonteL They are 
often the vehicles of satire, as in the 
Candid and Baboue of Voltaire, and 
the Gulliver of Swift They take 
a tincture from the learning and 
politics of the times, and are often 
successfully employed to attack or 
to recommend the prevailing sys- 
tems of the day. We have seen 
liberty and equality recommended 
by one performance, and ridiculed 
in another. When the range of this 
kind of writing is so extensive, and 
its efficacy so great, it is evidently 
entitled to hold no mean rank among 
the productions of genius ; and, in 
^Jtruth, there is hardly any depart- 
ment of literature in which we shall 
meet with more fine writing than in 
i the best productions of this kind. It 
is not easy, therefore, to say, why 
the poet should have so high a place 
: allotted him in the temple of Fame, 
land the romance writer so low a 
;one, as the general voice assigns 
! him ; for his dignity has by no 
means been measured by the plea- 
sure he affords to his readers ; yet 
the invention of a story, the choice 
of proper incidents, the modelling 
of a plan, the exhibition of charac- 
ter, the gradual unfolding of a plot, 
occasional beauties of description, 
and, above all, the power exercised 
over the reader’s heart, by filling it 
with the emotions of love, pity, joy, 
anguish, transport, or indignation, to- 
gether with the grave and affecting 
moral resulting from the whole, im- 
ply talents of the highest order, and 
ought to command our warmest 
praise. There is no walk in which 
taste and genius have more distin- 
guished themselves, or in which vir- 
tuous and noble sentiments have 
been displayed with greater lustre, 
than in the splendid fictions, or pa- 
thetic tales, with which France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land have adorned their literature. 
A history of romance, under all its 
forms, would be highly valuable, if 
given by a man of taste, and of 
mple reading. But there are some 


periods which fo rm a new era 
in 3ns~£irid of writing, and -tfaose 
productions particularly deserve our 
attention, which stand at the head 
of a class, and have diverted the 
taste of the public into some new 
channel. Of this kind are the writ- 
ings of Richardson. He may, in a 
great measure, be said to be the 
rather of the modern novel of the 
serious or pathetic kind, and he was 
also original in the epistolary mode 
by which he carried on the story. 

Should we search among the trea- 
sures of ancient literature for fictions 
similar to the modem novel, we 
should find none more neariyreSem- 
bling it than “ Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea,” the work of Heliodoros, a 
Christian bishop of Trieca, in Thes- 
saly. Though his romance was un- 
exceptionabiy pure and virtuous, he 
was required either to bum his 
book or resign his bishopric ; upon 
which, with the heroism of an au- 
thor, he chose the latter. 

But after Europe had sunk into 

barbarism, a taste was ag ain to be 

formed; anaataste forme natural, 
the graceful, and the simply-pathe- ' 
tic is generally the last step in the 
progress of civilization. 

We know the character of the 
romances of chivalry..~Amadis de 
Gaul at their head, with whose me- 
rits the English reader has lately 
been made acquainted, in an elegant 
abridged version. They were truly 
historical, but they heightened the 
traditionary adventures of heroes 
with marvellous tales of giants, en- 
chantments, and other supernatural 
contrivances. But we must not sup- 
pose that even these fictions were 
always regarded, as we now regard 
them, as the mere play of fancy : u le 
vrai seul eat aimable 99 was always 
so far a maxim, that no work of 
fancy can greatly succeed, which is 
not founded on popular belief : but 
what is truth? In ancient times, 
talismans, and sympathetic powders, 
and all-healing charms, were gene- 
rally credited. 

Much love adventure was ad- 
mitted into these narratives, but not 
always of the purest or most delicate 
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kind. Poetry was often made the 
vehicle, especially in Italy : Orlando 
Furiooo is a chivalrous romance in 
verse. 

As the spirit of warlike adventure 
subsided, these fictions softened, by 
degrees, into the languishing and 
amorous tales of the French school 
*»Jnto Clelias and Cassandras. I 
might, indeed, have mentioned, be- 
fore these, a romance of a peculiar 
kind, the Astrea of d' Urfe, which 
all France read with eagerness, 
when first published. It is a pasto- 
ral romance, and its celebrity was 
owing to its abounding with allusions 
to the amours of the court of Henry 
the fourth. 

The principle of these romances 
was high honour, impregnable chas- 
tity, a constancy unshaken by time 
or accident, and a species of love so 
exalted and refined, that it bore but 
little resemblance to a natural pas- 
sion. In the story, they approached 
a step nearer to nature ; the adven- 
tures were marvellous, but not im- 
possible. Their personages were 
all remote from common life, and 
taken from ancient history, but 
without the least resemblance to the 
heroes whose names they bore. The 
manners, therefore, and the pas- 
sions, referred to an ideal world, 
the creation of the writer ; but the 
situations were often striking, and 
the sentiments always chaste and 
noble. They would have reigned 
longer, had they been less tedious. 
Boueau ridiculed these, as Cervan- 
tes had done the others, and their 
knell was rung : people were ready 
to wonder they had ever admired 
them. 

\ A closer imitation of nature began 
\ now to be required : from the ear- 
liest times, however, there had been 
1 tales built upon real life, a few of 
l them serious, but the greater part 
l comic. The Decamerqnc of Bocca- 
\cio, the Cent NouvcUe * of the queen 
of Navarre, conte 9 and fableaux 
without number, may be considered 
^s novels, though of a lighter tex- 
ture : they abounded with adventure, 
generally of the humorous, often of 


the licentious kind, and, indeed, 
were mostly founded ou amorous 
intrigues, while the nobler passions 
were seldom touched. The Roman 
Condgue of Scarron is a regular 
piece of its kind, and possesses 
great merit in the humorous way ; 
but the Zaide and the Princesse de 
Clevc* of Madame de la Fayette, 
are deemed the first that approach 
the modern novel of the serious 
kind, the latter especially : they 
were written in the reign of Louis 
XIV, greatly admired, and consi- 
dered as forming a new era in works 
of invention. Voltaire says they 
were w the first romances in which 
were seen natural incidents, and the 
manners of good company, described 
with elegance. Before her time, 
improbable adventures were related 
in a turgid and affected style.” The 
novels of Madame la Fayette are 
certainly beautiful, but a step is 
still wanting ; they no longer speak, 
indeed, of Alexanders and Brutus's, 
still less of giants and fairies ; but 
the heroes and heroines are princes 
and princesses. They are not peo- 
ple of our acquaintance. The scene 
is perhaps in Spain, or among the 
Moors : it does not reflect the pic- 
ture of domestic life, they are not 
the men and women we daily see 
about us. 

Le Sage, in his Gil Bias, a work 
of infinite diversion, though of du- 
bious morality, presented us such 
people ; but his portraits were 
mostly humorous, and his work was 
rather a series of separate adven- 
tures than a chain of events concur- 
ring to produce one catastrophe. 
There was still wanting a mode of 
writing which should connect the 
high passions and delicate senti- 
ments of the old romance, with 
characters moving in o ur o wn 
sphere of' “life, and brought into 
action by events of daily occur- 
rence. 

In the earlier periods of English 
history, we had our share of the 
rude literature of the times, and we 
were laminar, either in translations 
or works of our own grjwdi, with 
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the heroes of chivalry, many of 
whom belonged to our own country. 
We had also, in common with our 
neighbours, the i ponk ish legends, a 
species of romance abounding with 
the marvellous, and particularly 
suited to the taste of a superstitious 
age. Many of these merit attention 
as a considerable data of fictions : 
they have been justly exploded for 
their falsehood ; they should not be 
preserved for their invention 2 they 
are now harmless: they can no 
longer excite our indignation ; let 
them be permitted still to amuse our 
fancy. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
we had the once famous romance, 
Sidney's Arcadia , of the pastoral- 
heroic kind. It is a book that all 
have heard of, some few possess, 
but nobody reads. 

From that period, to the middle 
f of the reign of George II, we had 
( tales Of various kinds, but scarcely 
one" that is read at present, and, I 
believe, not any except that ingeni- 
ous allegory, The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress , that was known out of Eng- 
land. We had poets jind philoso- 
phers long before weattaitied excel- - 
lence in the lighter kinds of prosaic 
composition. Harrington’s Oceana 
is political, and will grievously dis- 
appoint those who seek amusement 
in it. The Atalantis of Mrs. Manl^ 
lives only in that line of r5pe~wEich 
promises it immortality : 

“ As long as Atalands shall be read.” 

It was, like Astrea, filled with fa- 
shionable scandal. Mrs. Behais no- 
veITWCT€TicenTious : they are also 
extinct Till the middle of the last 
century, theatricaPproducffpns and 
: poetry made a greater pari of polite 
reading than novels, which had not 
attained either elegance or nice dis- 
crimination of characters ; some 
'maritime or some love adventure 
were all they aimed at The la- 
dies* library, described in the Spec- 
tator, contains w the Grand Cyrus, 
with a pin stuck in one of the leaves, 
.and Cfelia, which opened of itself in 


the place that describes two lovers 
in a bower ;*’ but there does not 00 
cur either .there, or, I believe, in 
any other part of the work, the 
name of one English novel, the Ata- 
lantis excepted. Plays are often 
mentioned as a favourite and dan* 
gerous part of ladies* reading. 

The first author who distinguish- 
ed himself by natural painting was 
that truly original ge nius De Foe; 
and if mom any oneRichardioa 
caught his peculiar manner of writ- 
ing, to him it must be traced, whose 
Robinson Crusoe and Family In* 
struct or, the latter consisting of do- 
mestic dialogues, he must have read 
m"Tils youln/ Both were accurate 
describe!*, minute and circumstan- 
tial, but the minuteness of De Poe 
was displayed in things, and that of 
Richardson in persons and senti- 
ments. No one rhew,Iike De"Foej 
to give to fiction the air of truth, by 
an accumulation of circumstance, 
and a natural style of narration, 
unless, indeed, he were rivalled by 
Swift, in his Gulliver and John Bull. 
De Foe wrote also other tales, which 
I have not seen s they do not appear 
to have attained much celebrity. 
Richardson was the man who was 
born to introduce a new kind of 
moral jminting : he drew equally 
froffT nature' and from his own 
thoughts. From the world about 
him he took incidents, manners, and 
general character ; and from his 
own imagination he copied that su- 
blime of virtue, which charms us in 
Clarissa, and that sublime of pas- 
sion, which subdues us in Clemen- 
tina. That kind of fictitious writ- 
ing, of which he has set the exam- 
ple, disclaims all aid frqin_giant9~ac- 
genii. The moated castle gives 
place to a modern parlour ; the 
princess and her pages to a lady 
and her domestics, or even to a 
rustic maid, without birth or for- 
tune ; we are not called on to won- 
der at improbable events, but to be 
•moved by natural passions, and im- 
pressed by salutary maxims. The 
pathos of the story, and the dignity 
of the sentiments, interest and 
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charm i IS; simplicity is warned, 
vice rebuked ; and from the perusal 
of a fiction we rise better prepared 
to meet calamity with firmness, and 
to perform our respective parts on 
the great theatre of life. It was the 
high and just praise given by our 
great critic, Dr. Johnson, to this 
author, that he had enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and 
taught the passions to move- at the 
command of virtue. The novelist 
has, indeed, all the advantage of the 
preacher in introducing useful max- 
ims and sentiments of virtue ; an 
advantage which Richardson made 
large use of ; and he has besides the 
power of impressing them upon the 
heart, through the best sensibilities 
of our nature. Richardson prided 
himself on being a moral and reli- 
gious writer ; and, as Addison did 
Before him, he professed to take 
under his particular protection that 
sex which is supposed to be the 
most open to good or evil impres- 
sions, whose inexperience most re- 
quires cautionary precepts, and 
whose sensibilities it is most im- 
portant to secure against a wrong 
direction. The manner of this cap- 
tivating writer was also new. 

There are thre e modes of carry- 
ing on a < story i the narrative, or" 
epic, as Tt may be called ; in this 
the-author himself relates the whole 
adventure : this is the manner of 
Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, and 
of Fielding, in his Tom Jones. It is 
the most common way. The author, 
like the muse, is supposed to know 
every thing; he can reveal the 
secret springs of actions, and let us 
into events in his own time and 
manner. He can be concise or dif- 
fuse, according as the different parts 
of his story require it He can in- 
dulge, as Fielding does, in digres- 
sions and reflections, and thus de- 
liver sentiments, and display know- 
ledge, which would not properly 
belong to any of the characters. But 
his narration will not be lively, ex-, 
cept he frequently drops himself, 
and runs into dialogue : all good 
writers, therefore, have thrown as 


much as possible of the dram atic _ 
into their narrative. Mad. d* Ar-> 
blay has done this so successfully, 
that we have as clear an idea, not 
only of the sentiments, but the man- 
ner of expression of her different 
personages, as if we took it from the 
scenes of a play. 

Another mode is that of^memoirs, 
where the^heja-of the adventure 
relates his own story. Smollet , in 
his Roderick Random , and Gold* 
smith) in his Vicar of Wakefield , 
have adopted this mode : it confines 
the author’s style, which ought to 
be, though it is not always, suited to 
the capacity and education of the 
imaginary narrator. It has the 
warmth and interest a person may 
be supposed to feel in relating his 
own concerns, and he can more 
gracefully dwell upon minute cir- 
cumstances. It has a greater air of 
truth, and it seems to account for 
the communication to the public. 
The author, it is true, knows every 
thing ; but, when die secret recesses 
of the heart are to be laid open, we 
can hear no one with so much plea- 
sure as the actor himself. Mari - 
VauX) a contemporary of Richard- 
son, has put the history of Marianne 
Into he r own mou th, and we are 
amusecTto hear her dwell on little 
touches, which are almost too tri- 
vial to be noticed by any body but 
herself 

But what the her o canno^say, the 
author cannot tell, nor can it be ren- 
derecT probable^ that a very circum- 
stantial narrative should be given 
by a person, perhaps at the close of 
a long life, of conversations that 
have happened at the beginning of 
it The author has always two 
characters to support, and has to 
consider how his hero felt during 
his adventures, and how it is natu- 
ral he should feel when only relat- 
ing them ; at a period, perhaps, 
when curiosity is extinct, passions 
cool, and when, at any rate, the 
suspenses which kept pace with 
them are over. This seems, there- 
fore, the least perfect mode of any. 

A third way is that of epistola- 
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17 correspondence, carried on be- 
tween the jTeraons of the story 
TTuTTs the form used by Richard- 
son, and many others after, but by 
none before him. He seems to have 
been led to it by some circumstances 
in his early youth. This method 
unites the advantages of the other 
two ; it gives the feelings of - th e 
moment, aslEfe“writ£rs felt them at 
the moment It allows a pleasing 
variety of style, if the author has 
sufficient command of language to 
assume it It makes the work dra- 
jnatiCj Since all the characters speak 
Tn"theifr own' persons. It accounts 
for chasms in the story, by the pro- 
bable omission or loss of letters. It 
is inconsistent with a rapid style, 
but gives room for the graceful in- 
troduction of remarks and senti- 
ments, or almost any kind of digres- 
sive matter. But, on the other 
hand, it is highly incredible ; it is 
the most natural ancTihe least pro- 
bable way of telling a story. That 
letters should be written at aH times, 
and upon every occasion in life, that 
those letters should be preserved, 
and altogether form a connected 
story, it requires much art to ren- 
der probable. It introduces the in- 
convenience so much felt in drama- 
tic writing, for want of a narrator; 
the necessity otTiTtying-an insipid 
confidant to tell those circumstances 
to, that an author can introduce in 
no other way. It obliges a man to 
tell of himself, what shame or mo- 
desty would suffer no man to tell ; 
and when a long conversation is re- 
peated, supposes a memory more 
exact than is generally found. Ar- 
tificial as it is, still it enables an 
author to assume, in a lively man- 
ner, the hopes, and fears, and pas- 
sions, and to imitate tire peculiar 
way of thinking and speaking of his 
characters, and has been adopted 
by many, both at home and abroad, 
especially by the French writers; 
their language, perhaps, being par- 
ticularly suited to the epistolary 
style, and Rousseau himself, in his 
Aouve lie Utloise , has followed tire 
sups cf our couutr) man. 


ON THE OLD VENETIAN GO- 
VERNMENT. 

By Arthur Young . 

FOR twenty years prior to the 
conquest, there was in the republic 
tittle more than a multiplication of 
abuses, so that almost every circum- 
stance, which has been condemned 
in the arbitrary governments of Eu- 
rope, were then to be found in that 
of Venice. And as an instance of 
the principles on which they go- 
verned their provinces, that of Istria 
was quoted. 

1. To preserv e the woods (which 
belong to the prince), they prevent 
the people from turning any cattle 
into them ; and if any man cut a 
tree, he is infallibly sent to the gal- 
lies, which has driven numbers out 
of that part of the country, where 
the woods are situated. 

2. There are great opportunities 
of making salt, and the pans might 
be numerous, but it is a monopoly 
held by the state ; they purchase a 
certain quantity at 10s. French, per 

uintal, and if more than the spew- 
ed quantity be made, it is lodged 
in their magazines on credit ; and 
it may be two, three, or four years 
before the maker of it be paid. 

3. Oil is a monopoly of the city of 
Venice ; none can be sold but 
through that city ; by which transit 
an opportunity is taken to levy two 
ducats (each 4 livres of France) per 
barrel, of 100 lb. and five more en- 
tree into Venice. 

4. The coast abounds remarkably 
with fish, which are taken in almost 
any quantity ; salt is on the spot, 
yet no use can be made of it, but by 
contraband, except for Venice singly. 
Thus a great trade in barrelled fish 
is foregone, in order to make a 
whole province beasts of burden to 
a single city. 

5. The heavy tax of a stajo of 
wheat, 130 lb. is laid on each bead 
of a family, payable to the Venetian 
bailiff 

The practical result of such prin- 
ciples of government confirms what- 
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ever condemnation theory could pro- 
tiounce. Every part of the province, 
except a district that is more fa- 
voured than the rest in soil and cli- 
mate, was depopulated ; and so much 
■were the woods preferred to the 
people, that parts, which once 
abounded with men, had become de- 
serts, and the small population re- 
maining in other parts was every 
day diminishing. Dalmatia was in 
a yet worse state, for the greater 
part of it was a real desert : in 1781 
and 1782, no less that 12,000 fami- 
lies emigrated from the province. 
As I have not travelled in these 
provinces, I do no more than report 
the account given by well-informed 
Italians, though not residing in the 
territories of the republic. Before 
the government of this stern aristo- 
cracy is made the subject of exag- 
gerated praise, let facts, counter to 
these, be made the foundation. 

In the immediate operations of 
their government at home, the same 
weakness is found. Their poverty 
has increased with their revenue ; 
they have raised the leases of the 
farmers general (for that odious col- 
lection is the mode they pursue) 
considerably ; and, near twenty 
years ago, they seized many of the 
possessions of the monks. They did 
the same with the estates of some of 
the hospitals ; but though such ex- 
ertions have raised their revenue to 
6,100,000 ducats (1,054,0001. sterl.), 
yet, from bad management, they 
have been obliged to sell the offices, 
which were, in better times, granted 
to merit, and committed a sort of 
bankruptcy, by reducing the interest 
of their old debts from five to three 
per cent Their credit is at so low 
an ebb, that they opened a subscrip- 
tion to fund 700,000 ducats, and, not- 
withstanding every art, could pro- 
cure no more than about 300,000. 
Instead of their famous chain, which 
marked the wisdom of their econo- 
my, theit treasury is without a sol : 
and, to show the apprehensions they 
have of provinces under their do- 
' minion throwing off their yoke, if 
vvl. n. no. xv. 


they are at a small distance from 
the seat of government, the state 
makes a distinction in the political 
treatment of the Bergamasque and 
Brescian territories, from those 
nearer to Venice, in respect to pri- 
vileges, punishments, taxes, See. : no 
favourable feature of their govern- 
ment, and which shows that they 
think the people made for their city. 

Perhaps, in the system of their 
finances, there is no circumstance 
that shows a decline of the real 
principles of their government more 
than that of putting contraventions 
of the tobacco farm under the con- 
troul of the state inquisitors : a con- 
duct utterly ridiculous, in a state 
that once conducted itself with so 
much dignity. 

Even in the delicate article of 
imparting the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy to the nobility of Terra 
Firma, by whom they are in general 
detested, they have exhibited no 
doubtful symptoms of weakness, and 
want of policy. Reputation has 
been, for many years, the great sup- 
port of their government ; to mani- 
fest, therefore, such a want of policy, 
as strikes the most careless eye, is 
to suffer in the tenderest point In 
1774, they offered, gratis, a seat in 
the consiglio maggiore , to forty fa- 
milies, their subjects, who possessed 
1200L a year in land, provided there 
were four degrees of nobility, on the 
side of both husband and wife. 
Great numbers of families were eli- 
gible, but not ten in the whole would 
agree to the proposal. To offer a 
share in the legislature of so cele- 
brated a republic, which, in past 
periods, would have been sought for 
with singular avidity, and to suffer 
the mortification of a refusal, was 
exhibiting a sign of internal weak- 
ness, and of want of judgment, ad- 
apted to reduce the reputation of 
their policy to nothing. 

The motives for the refusal are 
obvious : these families must of 
course remove to Venice ; that is, 
to go from a city where they were 
old and respected, to another where 
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they would be new and despised. 
Their estates also would not only 
suffer from their absence, but would 
be subject to new entails, and held 
by other tenures ; no mortgage of 
them is allowable ; and they are 
subject to peculiar laws of inheri- 
tance. In addition to these disad- 
vantages, they are cut off from serv- 
ing foreign princes; whereas the 
nobility of Terra Firraa engage in 
such services. The emperor’s am- 
bassador at Turin is a subject of 
Venice, and one of the Pellegrini 
family a field marshal in his army. 
Nor did the noblemen of Terra 
Firma refuse the favour for these 
reasons alone ; they dreaded the 
power which the state exerts over 
the noble Venetians, in sending them 
upon expensive embassies, in which 
they must spend the whole of their 
income, an a, if that be not sufficient, 
contract debts to support them- 
selves : for these reasons, the go- 
vernment might have known, before 
they made the offer, that it would 
subject them to the disgrace of a 
refusal. Long before the period in 
question, considerable additions had 
been made to nobles of Venice, from 
the Terra Firma, but these honours 
were paid for, the price 17,0001 ster- 
ling, 7,0001. in cash, and 10,000L lent 
to the state in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumstance, which 
marks undeceivingly the general 
features of the Venetian government, 
that about forty years ago, as well 
as at other periods, there were ne- 
gotiations between the court of Vi- 
enna and the Venetians, relative to 
an exchange of territory ; the dis- 
trict of Crema was to have been 
given by Venice, for a part of the 
Chiara d’Adda ; the rumour of 
which filled the people of the latter 
with the greatest apprehensions; 
they felt even a terror at the idea 
of being transferred to the govern- 
ment of Venice ; knowing, certainly, 
from their vicinity, that the change 
would be for the worse. This as- 
certains the comparative merit of 
two governments, that one is less 
bad than the other. 


OK THE TRADE OF LOMBARDY. 

By the same. 

Eighteen-twentieths of this 
trade consist in the export of the 
produce of agriculture, and there- 
fore ought rather to be esteemed a 
branch of that art, than of com- 
merce ; and it is equally worthy of 
notice, that thus subsisting by agri- 
culture, and importing manufac- 
tures, these countries must be rank- 
ed among the most flourishing in the 
world; abounding with large and 
magnificent towns, decorated in a 
manner that sets all comparison at 
defiance ; the country every where 
cut by canals of navigation or irri- 
gation ; many of the roads splendid ; 
an immense population ; and such 
public revenues, that if Italy were 
united under one head, she would 
be classed among the first powers 
in Europe. 

When it is considered that all 
this has been effected generally un- 
der governments not the best in 
Europe ; when we farther reflect 
that England has, for a century, en- 
joyed the best government that ex- 
ists, we shall be forced to confess, 
perhaps with astonishment, that 
Great Britain has not made consi- 
derable advances in agriculture, and 
in the cultivation of her territory. 
The wastes of the three kingdoms 
are enormous, and for exceeding, in 
proportional extent, all that are to 
be found in Italy ; while, of our cul- 
tivated districts, there are but a few 
provinces remarkable for their im- 
provements. Whoever has viewed 
Italy with any degree of attention, 
must admit, that if a proportion of 
her territory, containing as many 
people as the three British king- 
doms, had for a century enjoyed as 
free a government, giving attention 
to what has been a principal object, 
viz. agriculture, instead of trade and 
manufacture, they would at this 
time have made almost every acre 
of their country a fertile garden ; 
and would have been in every res- 
pect a greater, richer, and more 
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flourishing people than we can pos- 
sibly pretend to be. What they 
have done under their present go- 
vernments, justifies this assertion : 
we, blessed with liberty, have little 
to exhibit of superiority. 

What a waste of time to have 
squandered a century of freedom, 
and lavished a thousand millions 
sterling of public money, in questions 
of commerce ! He who considers 
the rich inheritance of a hundred 
years of liberty, and the magnitude 
of those national improvements, 
which such immense sums would 
have effected, will be inclined to do 
'more than question the propriety of 
the political system, which has been 
adopted by die legislature of this 
kingdom, that in the bosom of free- 
dom, and commanding such sums, 
has not, in the agriculture of any 
part of her dominions, any thing to 
present which marks such expence, 
or such exertion, as the irrigation 
of Piedmont and the Milanese. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORDS 
NOON AND FORTNIGHT. 

MINSHEW, and many others, 
deduce the word noon from non; as 
sir Henry Spelman, bishop Kennet, 
and Mr. Johnson. Many write it 
accordingly none y as Skelton the 

e iet, Hall, in his Chronicle, and 
r. Plott The Saxon non has the 
same original ; and it amounts to 
the same thing, whether our word 
noon be the Saxon non or the Latin 
nona,y since they both import the 
ninth hour of the day, and, of con- 
sequence, had no relation originally 
to the sun in his meridional altitude, 
but to the ninth hour, supposing the 
day to begin at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

This terra came gradually to de- 
note the time of dining: first, be- 
cause it was the hour when, in fast- 
ing, people were allowed to break 
their fasts, or the monks to eat their 
dinner, which was afternoon song ; 

' and secondly, that by an easy abuse, 
or catachresis, the word was brought 


to signify twelve o’clock, the com- 
mon hour of dining in all cases. It 
is remarkable, that, for such reason, 
eleven o’clock is noon at Trent : so 
arbitrary are things of this nature. 

The Saxons reckoning by nights, 
and not by days (whereby the nights 
evidently preceded the days) their 
day began at evening; hence our 
se’ennight and fortnight ; and see 
Tacitus, Du Fresne, sir Thomas 
Brown, Verstegan, and Thoresby. 

As to the Britons, still more an- 
ciently their practice may be col- 
lected, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, from Caesar’s Commentaries, 
where it appears that the Gauls be- 
gan their day at the same time as 
die Saxons did, with the evening ; 
and it is always allowable to argue 
from the customs of the Gauls to 
those of our island Britons, whence 
it follows, that these last began their 
day at the same time. 


SCOTTISH DESERTS. 

A GREAT plain, called the 
Moor of Rannach, is situated in the 
centre of the highest mountains of 
Scotland. It is a desert about twen- 
ty miles square, extending from the 
hills of Glen Lyon, as far as Ben 
Nevis in Lochaber ; flat and mo- 
rassy in its nature, and wholly with- 
out inhabitants or cultivation. 

There is a second plain which 
comprehends some part of Coygach, 
Assynt, and Edirdachillis, stretch- 
ing along the north-west coast as far 
as Loch Inchard, being in length 
about twenty-four miles, and in 
breadth eight or ten. This, though 
appertaining to the mountainous re- 
gion of the country, is nevertheless 
very different from the adjoining 
Highland districts ; for without be- 
ing so remarkably high, it is infi- 
nitely more rugged and broken thaw 
any other part of Britain. 

In order to convey any tolerable 
idea of a country so very extraor- 
dinary in its nature, we may sup- 
pose some hundreds of the highest 
mountains split into many thousand 
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pieces, and the fragments scatter- 
ed about Between these lumps of 
, rocks are numberless ponds of fresh 
water. Here and there, too, a cot- 
tage is to be seen, with a spot of 
cultivated ground, not in general 
tilled, for it is but in few places that 
it is possible to make use of a 
plough, but dug with a mattock, in 
the interstices between the splinters 
of the rocks. The wood to be met 
with here is chiefly birch, without, 
however, growing to any great size; 
and through the general mass, the 
sea, from distance to distance, in- 
dents itself far into the land, form- 
ing a scene the most wild and ro- 
mantic that can be imagined. 


MAHOMETAN MARRIAGE. 

THE Mahometan religion, it is 
well known, admits of polygamy to 
the extent of four wives, and as 
many concubines as they please; 
but, if we except the very opulent, 
the people seldom avail themselves 
of this indulgence, since it entails on 
them a vast additional expence in 
house-keeping, and in providing for 
a large family. Whatever institu- 
tion is contrary to truth and sound 
morality will in practice refute it- 
self ; nor is any further argument 
than this single observation wanting 
to answer all the absurdities which 
have been advanced in favour of a 
plurality of wives. 


MASSINGER. 

MR. GIFFORD, the translator 
of Juvenal, has completed his pre- 
parations for a new edition of Mas- 
singer. A very accurate collection 
Jbas been made of the early edidons, 
which abundantly prove, that the 
text is exhibited in a most corrupt 
and mutilated state in the publica- 
tions of Coxeter and Monck Mason. 
Mr. Gifford has accompanied each 
piece with notes, critical and illus- 
trative, and subjoined to each play 


a critiaue on its merits and defects. 
Mr. Malone has communicated a 
copious fragment of an unpublished 
play of Massinger. It is only a 
fragment, for the bottom of each 
page of the manuscript is mouldered 
away by length of time. 


EGYPT. 

THE committee of French lite- 
rati, employed in preparing the 
great work on Egypt, the result of 
all the researches made during Bo- 
naparte’s expedition to that country, 
have lately made a report on their 
progress to the minister of the home 
department There are already 100 
copperplates engraved, of which 
forty-seven are ancient Egyptian 
monuments, three Egyptian handi- 
crafts, seventeen new Egyptian 
structures, and twenty-eight relative 
to the natural history of that coun- 
try. One hundred and sixty cop- 
perplates are at present engraving, 
among which are a number erf sta- 
tues, inscriptions, and other lesser 
remains of antiquity. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

ANTHONY NIEDERMAYER, 
of Ratisbon, in Germany, has in- 
vented a new method of multiplying 
copies of musical notes or of draw- 
ings. This method unites with 
great accuracy and neatness the 
advantage of a very small expence. 
W r ith ink prepared for the purpose, 
he writes the notes on tablets of 
marble, or draws any design upon 
them. As soon as the text or ori- 
ginal is copied, he takes impressions 
of it, which are perfectly exact, and 
of a beautiful black colour. The ta- 
blets will furnish several thousands 
of copies without any alteration. 
This method saves a great deal of 
trouble, and a great number of tools, 
&c. The copies are taken ofT as 
fast as in printing from copper- 
plates. 
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Mr.Hermstaedt, of Berlin, 
has dicovered that the tormentilla 
erecta, a plant that grows almost 
every where, and the polygonum 
blstorta, furnish excellent materials 
for tanning leather. If, for instance, 
a pound of dry hide requires seven 
pounds of oaken bark to tan it com- 
pletely, the same weight of hide re- 
quires only a pound and a half of 
tormentilla, or three pounds of bis- 
torta; he likewise employs the 
leaves of the oak tree with advan- 
tage in the operation of tanning 
leather. 


M. Bruchmann, of Berlin, has 
found a mode of dyeing cotton a rose 
colour, by employing, for that pur- 
pose, wild plumbs and muriatic acid 
(spirit of salt) or sulphuric acid (oil 
•f vitriol). 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE 
CANAL. 

THE committee of works, of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, in 
pursuance of the plan adopted by 
the president and directors, for giv- 
ing information to the stockholders 
and public at large of the progress 
of the work, now offer the following 
detail of its procedure since the 
stated meeting of the board in July 
last : 

During the whole of this period, 
the work has been carried on with 
unremitting diligence: about 250 
workmen have been constantly em- 
ployed, and their progress has been 
such as to satisfy the utmost expec- 
tations of the committee. 

Several of the committee having 
just completed a visit and examina- 
tion of the whole of the works, are 
enabled to give the following parti- 
culars of its progress: 

From the commencement of the 
feeder at the forge on Elk river, 
about half a mile has been folly com- 
pleted, filled with water, and is 
navigated for conveying stone for 


the intended aqueduct over the Elk. 

From the end of this first piece 
or division, a second piece of about 
half a mile more is open and nearly 
finished, having been more tedious 
from its rocky soil, which, however, 
furnishes stone for the masonry of 
the works. 

After a few intervening perches 
of ground, not yet begun, a third 
piece or division extends for near 
three-quarters of a mile to the road 
from Elkton to Lancaster, which it 
crosses. Of this distance the greater 
part is quite complete, and the rest 
nearly finished. 

From the above road eastward, 
towards the Newark road to Elk- 
ton, upwards of half a mile more is 
open, a considerable part completed, 
and the rest greatly advanced. 

Between the Newark road and 
the main post road from Christiana 
to Elkton, near a mile is opened 
and much advanced. 

To the eastward of the main post 
road, about one-fourth of a mile is 
open, And a considerable part of it 
finished. 

All these parts or divisions, taken 
together, amount to upwards of 
three miles and a half out of five, 
which constitutes the whole course 
of the feeder to the reservoir. 

The interslices or spaces between 
these different pieces or divisions, 
except in one or two places, are 
mere divisions of the different con- 
tracts by which the work has been 
done, or are left to accommodate 
other operations, and will soon be 
removed, so as to unite the parts 
which are completed. 

With respect to the plan and 
execution of the work, the commit- 
tee feel highly satisfied, that the 
form and 9ize of it are such as at 
once to afford the conveyance of 
water and navigation to the canal, 
with as much simplicity as possible, 
and that its execution has been 
made with as strict economy as is 
consistent with the importance of 
its uses, and the strength and dura- 
bility which a public work of so 
much importance ought to possess ; 
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nor do they hesitate in believing, 
that the finished parts of it will bear 
the test of comparison with most 
European works of the kind. 

The committee feel it an act of 
justice to say, that the plans and 
conduct of the engineer have been 
such as to do high credit to his pro- 
fessional skill and abilities ; that 
the superintendants of the masonry, 
and other mechanical parts, have 
evinced great skill in their respec- 
tive works ; that the contractors 
for digging have performed their 
work with diligence and integrity ; 
and that the labourers have con- 
ducted themselves, in general, with 
industry and propriety. From such 
a body of men collected together, 
some instances of disorder will be 
expected ; but few or none have 
occurred, except in the unfortunate 
affray at Elk ton races, which ap- 
pears to have arisen from no pre- 
vious intention or spirit of insubordi- 
nation, but to have been one of those 
disturbances, which too frequently 
arise out of large public meetings 
of diversion. 

Upon the whole, when it is con- 
sidered that this is the first season 
of the operations on this work, that 
the weather has been often more 
than usually unfavourable, that it 
was late before a beginning could 
be made, that contractors, work- 
men, tools, and materials of every 
kind were to be provided, and the 
whole system of proceedings to be 
formed, the committee believe that 
the stockholders and the public in 
general will agree with them in 
opinion, that the progress which 
has been made is tar beyond their 
expectations, that the dispatch of 
the work is such as to induce a be- 
lief that nearly, if not altogether, 
the whole of the feeder may be 
completed witliin the present year, 
and that the plan, execution, and 
conduct of the work in general is 
such as to merit the confidence of 
the public, and ensure the success 
of the great work of the canal itself, 
if supported by that zeal and punc- 
tuality in the stockholders, and that 
general public spirit, with which it 


t 


was begun, and upon which it now 
wholly depends. 

October 24, 1804. 


THERMOLAMPS. 

IN lieu of fire or candle, on the 
chimney stands a large crystal globe, 
in which appears a bright and clear 
flame, diffusing a very agreeable 
heat; and on different pieces of 
furniture are placed candlesticks 
with metal candles, from the top of 
each of which issues a steady light, 
like that of a lamp burning with 
spirits of wine. These different re- 
ceptacles are supplied with inflam- 
mable gas by means of tubes com- 
municating with an apparatus un- 
derneath. By this contrivance all 
the apartments are warmed very 
comfortably, and illuminated in a 
brilliant manner. 

You may have remarked in sit- 
ting before a fire, that wood some- 
times burns without flame, but 
with much smoke, and then you ex- 

S erience little heat, sometimes with 
ame, but with little smoke, and 
then you find much warmth. Hi- 
made charcoal emits smoke ; it is, 
on that account, susceptible of . flam- 
ing again; and the characteristic 
difference between wood and char- 
coal is, that the latter has lost, to- 
gether with its smoke, the principle 
and aliment of flame, without which 
you obtain but little heat Experi- 
ence next informs us, that this por- 
tion of smoke, the aliment of flame, 
is not an oily vapour condensable by 
cooling, but a gas, a permanent air, 
which may be washed, purified, 
conducted, distributed, and after- 
wards turned into flame at any dis- 
tance from the hearth. 

It is almost needless to point out 
the formation of verdigrise, white 
lead, and a quantity of other ope- 
rations, in which acetous acid is 
employed. It is this pyroligneous 
acid which penetrates smoked meat 
and fish ; it has an effect on leather 
which it hardens; and thcrmofamft* 
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Art likely to render tanning-mills 
unnecessary, by furnishing the tan 
without further trouble. 

This aliment of flame is deprived 
of those humid vapours, so percep- 
tible and disagreeable to the sight 
and smelL Purified to perfect trans- 
parency, it floats in the state of cold 
air, and suffers itself to be directed 
by the smallest and most fragile 
pipes. Chimnles of an inch square, 
made in the thickness of the plaster 
of ceilings or walls, tubes even of 
gummed silk would answer this 
purpose. The end alone of the 
tube, which, by bringing the inflam- 
mable gas into contact with the at- 
mospheric air, allows it to catch 
fire, and on which the flame reposes, 
ought to be of metai 

By a distribution so easy, a single 
stove may supply the place of all 
the chimnies of a house. Every 
where inflammable air is ready to 
diffuse immediately heat and light 
of the mildest or most glowing na- 
ture, simultaneously or separately, 
according to your wishes. In the 
twinkling of an eye, you may con- 
duct the flame from one room to 
another ; an advantage equally fru- 
gal and convenient, and which can 
never be obtained with our common 
stoves and chimnies. No sparks, 
no charcoal, no soot, to trouble you ; 
no ashes, no wood, to soil your 
apartments. By night, as well as 
day, you can have a fire in your 
room, without a servant being oblig- 
ed to look after it Nothing in the 
thermolamfiSy not even the smallest . 
portion of inflammable air, can 
escape combustion ; while In our 
chimnies, torrents evaporate, and 
even carry off with them the great- 
er part of the heat produced. 

The advantage of being able to 
purify and proportion, in some mea- 
sure, the principles of the gas which 
feeds the flame is evident ; but this 
flame is so subjected to our caprice, 
that even to tranquil! ze the imagi- 
nation, it suffers itself to be confined 
in a crystal globe, which is never 
tarnished, and thus presents a me- 
dium pervious to light and heat A 
part of the tube that conducts the 
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inflammable air, carries off, out of 
doors, the produce of this combus- 
tion, which, according to modern 
chemists, can be nothing more than 
aqueous vapour. 

Who cannot but be fond of having 
recourse to a flame so flexile and 
obsequious 1 It will dress your 
victuals, which, as well as your 
cooks, will not be exposed to the 
vapour of wood or charcoal ; it will 
warm again those dishes on your 
table ; dry your linen ; heat your 
oven, and the water for your baths 
or your washing, with every econo- 
mical advantage that can be wished. 
No moist or black vapours; no 
ashes, no breaze, to make a dirt, or 
oppose the communication of heat ; 
no useless loss of heat : you may, by 
shutting an opening, which is no 
longer necessary for placing the 
wood in your oven, compress and 
coerce the torrents of heat that 
were escaping from it. 

An inflammable principle so do- 
cile, and so active, may be made to 
yield the most magnificent illumina- 
tions. Streams of fire finely drawn 
out, the duration, colour, and form 
of which may be varied at pleasure, 
the motion of suns and turning co- 
lumns, must produce an effect no 
less agreeable than brilliant 

Wood yields in condensable va- 
pours two thirds of its weight ; those 
vapours may therefore be employed 
to produce the effects of our steam- 
engines, and it is needless to borrow 
this succour from foreign water. 


FRENCH PRIVATE BALL. 

HAPPENING to call yesterday 
on a French lady of my acquaint- 
ance, I perceived preparations as if 
she expected company. She did not 
leave me long in suspense, but in- 
vited me to her party for that even- 
ing. 

This good lady, no longer in the 
flower ot her age, was still in bed, 
though it was four o’clock. On ex- 
pressing my fears that she was in- 
disposed, she assured me of the con- 
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traiy, adding that she seldom rose 
till five in the afternoon, from being 
obliged to keep late hours. Enquir- 
ing into the necessity which com- 
pelled her to turn day into night, 
she gave me the following account 
of herself and her wav of life : 

During the reign ot terror, sever- 
al of us ci-devant noblesse lost our 
nearest relatives, and with them our 
property, which was either confis- 
cated, or put under sequestration, 
so that we were absolutely threat- 
ened with famine. When the pri- 
soners were massacred in Septem- 
ber, 1792, 1 spared no pains to save 
the life of my uncle and grandfather, 
who were both in the Abbaye . All 
my efforts were fruitless ; they serv- 
ed only to exasperate their murder- 
ers, and contributed, 1 fear, to hasten 
their deaths, which it was my fate 
to witness. Their butchers, from 
whom 1 had patiently borne every 
kind of insult, went so far as to pre- 
sent to me, on the end of a pike, a 
human heart, which appeared to 
have been broiled on the embers, 
assuring me that, as it was the heart 
of my uncle, I might eat it with 
safety. 

I was so overwhelmed by rage, 
despair, and grief, that I scarcely 

retained the use of my senses 

What little I was able to save from 
the wrfcck of my fortune, not afford- 
ing me the means of subsistence, I 
was compelled to adopt a plan of 
life, by which I saw other women, 
in my forlorn condition, support a 
decent appearance. I hi red suitable 
apartments, and twice in each de- 
cade 1 receive company. On one of 
these two nights I give a ball and 
supper, and on the other, under the 
name of societc^ I have cards only. 

Having a numerous circle of fe- 
male acquaintance, concluded she, 
my balls are generally well attend- 
ed ; those who are not fond of dan- 
cing, play at the bonillotte ; and the 
card-money defrays all expences, 
leaving me a good profit. In short, 
these six parties, during the month, 
enable me to pay my rent, and pro- 
duce me a tolerable pittance. 


Many volumes would not suffice 
to display half the contrasts engen- 
dered by the revolution. Many a 
marquise has been obliged to turn 
sempstress, to gain a livelihood : 
but my friend the comtesse, with 
much ready wit, had no talents for 
the needle. 

Having soothed her mind by vent- 
ing a few imprecations against the 
murderers of her kinsmen, she in- 
formed me that her company began 
to assemble between eleven and 
twelve at night, and begged I would 
not fail to come to her private balk 

About twelve o’clock I went ac- 
cordingly, when I found the rooms 
crowded. Among a number of very 
agreeable ladies, several were dis- 
tinguished for their figure, though 
only three were remarkable for 
beauty. The dancing was already 
begun to an excellent band of music, 
led by Julien, a mulatto, deemed the 
first player of contre -dances in Pa- 
ris. Of the dancers, some of the 
women really astonished me by the 
ease and grace of their movements ; 
steps known to be the most difficult, 
seemed to cost them not the small- 
est exertion. Famous as they have 
ever been for dancing, they seem 
now u to outdo their usual outdo- 
ings.” 

Formerly, ereat curiosity was ex- 
cited by any female who excelled in 
this pleasing accomplishment. Don 
Juan of Austria set out post from 
Brussels, and came to Paris Incog. 
on purpose to see Marguerite de 
Valois dance at a dress-ball, she 
being reckoned, at that time, the 
best dancer in Europe. Wliat would 
be the admiration of such an ama- 
teut , could he behold the excellence 
attained by some of the beauties of 
the present day ! 

The men seemed to pride them- 
selves more on agility than grace, 
and, by attempting whatever re- 
quired extraordinary efforts, re- 
minded me of Jigurans on the stage, 
so much have the Parisian youth 
adopted a truly theatrical style of 
dancing. 

The French contre- dances (or co- 
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tiljons), and waltzes, which are as 
roach in vogue here as in Germany, 
were regularly interchanged. The 
Parisians cannot come up to the 
Germans in this their native dance. 
I should have wished to have had 
Lavater’s opinion of the different 
female waltzers. It is a curious 
spectacle to see one woman assume’ 
a languishing air, another a vacant 
smile, a third an aspect of indiffer- 
ence ; while a fourth seems lost in a 
voluptuous trance, a fifth captivates 
by a witching modesty, a sixth af- 
fects the insensibility of a statue, 
and so on in ever-varying succes- 
sion, though all turning to the 
changes of the same lively waltz. 
In' this dance, the eyes and feet of 
every woman appeared constantly 
at' variance. 

Werter was surely in the right 
when he swore that no woman, on 
whom he had set his affections, 
should ever waltz with any but him- 
self. Jacobi, a German writer, says, 
speaking of the waltz, we either 
oqght not to boast so much of the 
propriety of our manners, or else 
not suffer that our wives and daugh- 
ters,- in a complete delirium, softly 
pressed in the arms of men, bosom 
to L bosom, should thus be hurried 
a^ray by the sound of intoxicating 
music. In this whirligig dance, 
every one pee ms to forget the rules 
of decorhm ; and though an inno- 
cent young creature, thus exposed, 
remain j>ur$, can ‘ she, without hor- 
ror, reflect that she becomes the 
sport of the imagination of licentious 
y6uths, ’ to whom she so abandons 
herself? Our damsels, those who 
preserve any vestige of bashfulness, 
should, concealed in a private cor- 
ner, hear the conversation of those 
very men to whom they yield them- 
selves with so little reserve. 

'This dance, like all other French 
fashions, has found its way to Eng- 
land, and is introduced between the 
acts, by way of interlude, at some of 
our grand private balls 'and assem- 
blies. 

French contre-dances and waltzes 
alternately continued till fair o’clock, 
when soup was brought rouud to all 
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the company. This was dispatched 
sane facon, as fast as it could be 
procured. It was a prelude to the 
cold supper, which was presently 
served in another spacious apart-? 
ment. The folding doors of an ad- 
joining room were then thrown open, 
but, large as it was, it could not ac- 
commodate more than half the com- 
pany. I therefore remained in the 
back ground, supposing that places 
would first be provided for all the 
women. Not so ; several men seat- 
ed themselves, while the female by- 
standers were necessitated to seek 
seats at some temporary tables 
placed in the ball-room. Here too 
were they in luck if they obtained a 
few fragments from the grand board, 
for such voracity was there exhibit- 
ed, that so many cormorants could 
not have been more expeditious in 
clearing the board. 

An enormous salmon graced the 
middle of the principal table. In 
less than five minutes after the com- 
pany were seated, I turned round, 
and missing the fish, asked if it had 
proved, tainted. No: but it is all 
devoured, was the reply of a young 
man, who, pointing to the bone, 
offered me a pear and a piece of 
bread, which he shrewdly observed 
was all that I might probably get to 
recruit my strength at this enter- 
tainment. I took the hint, and, with 
the addition of a glass of common 
wine, at once made my supper. 

In half an hour, the tables being 
removed, the ball was resumed with 
fresh spirit The card-room had 
never been deserted. Mind the 
main chance is a wholesome maxim, 
which the good lady of the house 
seemed not to have forgotten. As- 
sisted by a sort of croiifiier y she did 
the honours of the bouillotte with 
that admirable sans-froid, which you 
have often witnessed in some of our 
hostesses of fashion ; and, had she 
not communicated to me the secrec, 
I should have been the last to sus- 
pect, while she appeared so indif- 
ferent, that she had so great an in- 
terest in the party being continued 
till morning. 

As an old acquaintance, she tool 
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an opportunity of saying to me, with 
exultatiop, “ Lc jeu va bien ;** but 
expressed her regret that the sup- 
per was such a scramble. I in- 
quired the name and character of 
the most striking women in the 
room, and found that they were 
chiefly such as, like herself, had 
suffered by the revolution ; several 
were divorced from their husbands ; 
but as incompatibility of temper 
had been their general plea, that 
could not operate as a blemish. 

To judge of the political tenets of 
these belles from their exterior, a 
stranger would be often led into er- 
ror. He might naturally conclude 
them to be republicans, since they 
have, in general, adopted the Athe- 
nian attire, though they have not, 
in the smallest degree, the simple 
manners of that people. Their 
arms are bare almost to the shoul- 
der; their bosom is, in a great 
measure, uncovered; their ancles 
are encircled by narrow ribands, in 
imitation of the fastenings of san- 
dals ; and their hair, turned up 
close behind, is confined on the 
crown of the head in a large knot, 
as we see it in the antique busts of 
Grecian beauties. 

The rest of their dress is adapted 
more to display than to veil their 
persons. It was thus explained to me 
by my friend, the com t esse , who as- 
sured me that young French women, 
clad in this airy manner, brave all the 
rigour of winter. A simple piece 
oflincn, slightly laced before, while 
it leaves the waist uncompressed, 
answers the purpose of a corset If 
they put on a robe, which is not 
open in front, they dispense with 
petticoats altogether, their cambric 
chemise having the semblance of one, 
from its skirt being trimmed with 
lace. When attired for a ball, those 
who dance, as you may observe, 
commonly put on a tunic, and then 
a petticoat becomes a matter of ne- 
cessity rather than of choice. Pock- 
ets being deemed an incumbrance, 
they wear none ; what % money they 
c&rfy is contained in a little morocco 
leather purse : this is concealed in 
the centre of the bosom, whose form, 


in our well-shaped women, being 
that of the Medicean Venus, the re- 
ceptacle occasionally serves for a 
little gold watch, or some other 
trinket, which is suspended to the 
neck by a collar of hair, variously 
decorated. When they dance, the 
fan is introduced within the zone or 
girdle, and the handkerchief is kept 
in the pocket of some sedulous swain, 
to whom the fair one has recourse 
when she has occasion for it. Some 
of the elderly ladies carry these ap- 
pendages in a sort of work-bag, 
called a ridicul This was lately 
the universal fashion, as a substitute 
for pockets, but, at present it is to- 
tally laid aside by the younger 
classes. 

The men were, for the most part, 
of the military class, thinly inter- 
spersed with returned emigrants. 
Some of the generals and colonels 
were in their hussar dress-uniform, 
which is not only becoming to a 
well-formed man, but splendid and 
costly. All the seams of the jacket 
and pantaloons of the generals are 
covered with rich and tasteful em- 
broidery, as well as their sabre- 
tash, and those of the colonels with 
gold or silver lace : a few even wore 
boots of red morocco. 

Most of the Gallic youths, having 
served a short time in the armies, 
have acquired a martial air, which 
is very discernible, in spite of their 
habit bourgeois . The brown coat 
cannot disguise the soldier. Several 
young merchants have served, some 
two, others four years, in the ranks, 
and constantly refused every sort of 
advancement. Not wishing to re- 
main in the army, and relinquish 
the profession in which they had 
been educated, they cheerfully pass- 
ed through their military servitude 
as privates, and, like true soldiers, 
gallantly fought their country’s bat- 
tles. 

The hour of six being arrived, I 
was assailed, on all sidesj by appli- 
cations to set down this or that 
lady, as the morning was very rainy, 
and, besides the long rank of hack- 
ney coaches drawn up at the door, 
every vehicle that could be procured 
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had long been in requisition. The ger> or Love Singers ; but at pre- 
mistress of the house had informed sent we know nothing of their dra- 
two of her particular female friends matic productions. The first rfrrz- 
that I had a carriage in waiting; matic representation, properly .so 
and as I could accommodate only a called, of which we find any cer- 
certain number at a time, after tain documents, was exhibited at 
having consented to take those la- Padua, in the meadow della Valle, 
dies home first, I conceived myself in the year 1243 or 1244, on Easter 
at liberty, on my return, to select Sunday. The company of Gonfalon 
the rest of my convoy. To relieve was instituted at Rome, in 1264, the 
beauty in distress was one of the object of which was to represent the 
first laws of ancient chivalry ; and mysteries of the passion in the holy 
no knight ever accomplished that week. In 1298, some priests at 
vow with greater ardour than I did Frioul gave the same spectacle to a 
on this occasion. gredt concourse of spectators. At 

. Naples there were representations 

SS5S9 like these, called Misterii ; but, very 

luckily, no copies of these ridiculous 
ORIGIN and progress of the dramatic works are now to be found. 
modern drama. Albertino Mussato, of Padua, de- 

scended from a noble family still 
HAVING shaken off the yoke, existing in that place, who was 
and being little disposed to bear that born in 1261, and died in 1330, in- 
of the emperors of the west, who forms us, in the preliminary dis- 
boasted of being the successors of course to a work JDe Gestis Itali- 
those of Rome, the principal jpities corum , that in his time the actions 
of Italy found means to recover of kings and heroes were chanted, 
their former liberty. The eleventh, and represented on the stage. Vil- 
and the two following centuries, lani makes mention of a festival gi- 
roused the genius of the nation from ven in 1304, in Tuscany, in which 
the profound sleep into which it a representation of hell was exhi- 
seemed to have been plunged, and bited, and demons made to speak, 
letters, commerce, and the arts be- Clero, of Frioul, represented the 
gan to revive, and to be cultivated, same year, the Creation of Adam 
The fives of the saints, or spiritual and Eve , the Annunciation , and the 
romances in dialogue, do not deserve Delivery of the Virgin . 
to be mentioned ; and if they are to To Albertino Mussato, however, 
be considered as belonging to the one of the restorers of good litera- 
dramatic art, we may say also, that ture, were the Italians indebted for 
a dramatic scene takes place every the revival of the dramatic art, ac- 
time that two persons converse to- cording to the ancient form. This 
gether. author composed two tragedies in 

Among an infinite multitude of Latin verse, the AchiUeid , and the 
Provincial, Sicilian, and Tuscan Eccerina; the latter, the subject of 
poetical pieces, we find nothing till which he took from the history of 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- his own country, procured him the 
tury, that has any resemblance to a poetic laurel from his countrymen, 
theatrical representation. Poets It appears that the subject was fitted 
had written some songs in dialogue; rather for a poem than a tragedy, 
but they had neither theatres, or- which requires unity of action ; but 
chestras, nor permanent audiences; notwithstanding several irregutyri- 
they sung to one or two people, and ties in this piece, the style of it was 
made their songs be accompanied by very correct and expressive ; th© 
instruments, and great lords readily passions were well delineated, and 
admitted them into their courts, national interest treated with a kind 
The Germans had something of of art. 

the same kind in their Minneuoen - The first tragedy, written exactly 
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after the model of the Greeks, was 
produced in a city not far distant 
from Padua ; and that this country, 
on which nature had bestowed beau- 
ty and fertility, enjoyed also pecu- 
liar privileges on the revival of let- 
ters. Petrarch, in his youth, had 
attempted to write a comedy, which 
has not been handed down to us ; 
but even in his time there were 
some celebrated actors. He men- 
tions a Tommaso Bambasio , of Fer- 
rara, his intimate friend, whom he 
compares to Roscius. Vergexio the 
elder, who died in 1431, reft a co- 
medy, entitled Paulas, adjuvenum 
more * corrigenda*) ' which is still 

E reserved in manuscript in the Am- 
rosian library. Giovanni Manzi- 
ni de Lunigiana wrote a tragedy on 
the misfortunes of Antonio della 
Scala. Some have pretended that 
the Floriana was a comedy of the 
fourteenth century, but this asser- 
tion is not supported by any solid 
authority. 

Whilst tragedy was getting rid 
of its swaddling clothes , comedy 
was uttering the first cries of in- 
fancy. Provence, which was con- 
sidered as a polished country, had 
only theatrical dialogues, which 
were entitled neither to the name 
of comedy nor of tragedy. Baptist 
Parasols , a Limousin, gave, how- 
ever, the name of tragedy to five 
dialogues, which he wrote against 
Jean I, countess of Provence, and 
queen of Naples. Luc de Grimaud 
composed dramas or dialogues 
against pope Boniface VIII. In 
France, farces upon sacred subjects 
were already in use, when, in 1314, 
Philip the handsome armed his sons 
as knights. The English and the 
Germans had, in this century, mi- 
roico-sacred representations, but we 
have no certain documents respect- 
ing the Spaniards. 

In the fifteenth century, the pieces 
taken from the sacred scriptures as- 
sumed a less rude form ; they were 
the principal pieces acted upon the 
stage, as yet subjected to no proper 
regulations. The life and passion of 
Jesus Christ was treated of by seve- 
ral poets, among whom GtuUano ‘ 


of rut Modern drama. 

Dati and Feo Belcari, two Floren- 
tines, had a distinguished reputation. 
Jacobo Alemanni gave, in five acts, 
the Conversion of St. Alary Mag - 
dalene; about the year 1480 Cardi- 
nal Rioria caused the Conversion of 
St. Paul to be acted at Rome ; in 
1442, the Florentines rehearsed al- 
legorical and dramatic fables, for 
the entry of Alplionso I, of Navarre, 
and Arragon ; and in 1452, the 
Mysteries of the Passion were re- 
presented with much decoration and 
magnificence, in the church of St. 
Clare. Antonio Caratciolo exhi- 
bited farces, or assisted king Ferdi- 
nand L Sanfiazaro made the Gli- 
uommere be recited in the Tusqan 
language, and a force, the subject 
of whith was the Taking <f Grena- 
da; in the same .year, 1489, Bergon - 
20 Botta gave,‘atTbrtona, a theatri- 
cal spectacle, in which t he poetry, the 
music, the dancing, and Ihe ‘decora- 
tions, vied with each other in mag- 
nificence. Progne , a tragedy, in 
Latin verse, by Gregorio Corraro, 
a young Venetian senator, who died 
in 1494, which Domenichf published 
as belonging to him ;; and the Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ, by Bernardino 
Campagna , of Verona, were in their 
time worthy of praise. Carlo Ve- 
rardo, of Cesena, composed and 
caused to be represented at Rome, 
two dramas in, Latin hexameter 
verse, which weVe printed in, 1493 ; 
the first, entitled Fernandas serva - 
tus , has for the persons who speak 
Pluto , Alecto , Tisiphonc , Megara, 
Buffo , who is the tyrant of the 
piece ; the queen, a nurse , : St. 
James , the king , Cardinal Mendo- 
za , and the chorus. Leonard Aretin^ 
and the chancellor of Padua, Sicco 
de Polento composed also dramatic 
works in Latin ; the Lusus Ebri- 
orum of the latter was afterwards 
translated by Alodesto , of Polento, 
into Italian, with the title of Cata- 
nia, and published at Trent, in 1472; 
this was the first comedy printed iii 
the vulgar tongue, as its original 
was, properly speaking, the first 
comedy after the revival of letters. 
Padua, therefore, after this period, 
produced the* first coiaedy, as Well 
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as the first tragedy. The Orfiheu s, 
of Polizianb, the first pastoral fable, 
appeared some time after. Not- 
tumo , a Neapolitan poet, wrote at 
the same time two pieces, the first 
of which was eh titled Tragedia di 
maxima e dannbso err ore, in chi e 
avvilufiata U fragil , e volubil sesso 
fendneo; this piece was written in 
different kinds of verse ; the other 
was entitled Gaudio ctAmbre , and 
had for its personages valets, bawds, 
parasites, and lames of pleasure, 
after the ancient manner. Nardi 
gave, at Florence, in 1494, a come- 
dy, entitled VAndcizia , and some 
years before, Hercules I, of Est, had 
exhibited some pieces at Ferrara, 
among which were the Mencchmi 
of Plautus, the Cefalo de Nicola , of 
Corregio, the Amfihyfria , translat- 
ed by Collenucio, the Panfila d' An- 
tonio, of Pistoie, the Timon of Bo - 
jar do, &c. 

Whilst the dramatic art in Italy 
was advancing rapidly towards the 
decency and regularity of the Greek 
originals, other nations had not 

abandoned their sacred farces 

The passion of Jesus Christ was the 
ordinary subject of them. It is sup- 
posed that one of these dramas on 
the passion, written about the mid- 
dle of that century, was composed 
by John Michel, bishop of Angers, 
'who died with a great reputation 
for sanctity. It contained the Iife r 
of Jesus Christ, from the preaching 
of his precursor till the resurrec- 
tion ; and consisted of a series of 
scenes, each independent of the 
other, without being divided into 
acts: and these scenes were recited 
during several days. 

In France there were companies 
of rehearsers, under the name of 
'the Children of the Passion, the 
Children without Care , the Clerks 
’ ‘ of the Bazoche , and of the Comards. 
The first represented sacred pieces, 
and the rest buffooneries, more or 
less indecent; the French, however, 
suspected that thtre were models 
existing of better things. Spain 
was continually engaged in the dia- 
logues of buffoons, or in sacred 
farces, and we scarcely find two 


sketches of the drama among that 
ingenious nation. In Germany, to- 
wards the end of the century, trans- 
lations from the ancient dramatic 
authors began to be given. In Flan- 
ders, a kind of pantomimes were 
exhibited ; and in England coarse 
farces licentiously extravagant 
The sixteenth century produced 
a multitude of tragedies and come- 
dies, both in Latin and Italian. Of 
the former, the best were those of 
Cosenze, Antonio Tilesio, and Co - 
riolan Martirano, who, to purity of 
style, and a lively expression of the 

E assions, joined the merit of regu- 
irity in the action. The former 
gave subjects of his own invention ; 
the latter translated from the Greek, 
but translated as a great master, of 
which he has left many proofs in his 
Christ us . 

Among the Italian tragedies, the 
Sofonisba , of John George Trissino, 
of Vicenza, received the greatest 
share of applause. This piece is 
not destitute of faults, but it abounds 
with those simple and natural beau- 
ties, which characterise the merit 
of the Greek models. 

France gave the first proof of its 
delicate taste for theatrical pieces, 
by a great number of translations 
from the Italian, both in verse and 
prose, which at different times is- 
sued from the press. If the Sofo- 
nisba was translated and represent- 
ed in France, in the same century 
in which Trissino produced it in 
Italy, and perhaps sixty years be- 
fore the Cid, for which the French 
were indebted to Spain, and not to 
Italy, it appears that they were un- 
der obligations to both ; but it is 
certain, that they could not learn 
from the latter the laws of the dra- 
matic art, to which that nation has 
not yet submitted. The Hecuba 
and the Orestes of Rucellai , the 
TuUia of Martelli, the Antigone of 
Sophocles, translated by Alemanni, 
the OEdifms of Anguilla ra, with 
magnificent decorations, rehearsed 
and repeated at Vicenza, in 1565, 
the same tragedy, translated more 
faithfully by Orsatto Giustiani, and 
represented in 1585, with the most 
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sumptuous preparations, on the 
Olympic theatre, the Canace of Spe- 
roni, the seven tragedies of Girardi, 
the translations of Dolce, and a 
great many others, were in this cen- 
tury preludes to the Torriamondo of 
Torquato Tasso, which, without 
doubt, we ought to consider as the 
best conducted, though it is not ex- 
empted from faults. The Torria- 
mondo was translated and reprinted 
thrice in France, before Corneille 
had read the Spanish comedies; 
and before that tragedy he had al- 
ready seen the Giamonda , or Tan- 
crede , of Astigiano Uainari . The 
Srmiramia of Muzio Manfredi , of 
Cesenna, did much honour to the 
end of this century; for, notwith* 
standing a multitude of insipid, dry, 
and ill-conducted tragedies, we must 
allow the Italians the glory of having 
given the best translations from the 
Greek, and some good original 
pieces. 

The Italians were so well ac- 
quainted with the Grecian erudi- 
tion, in all its parts, that they dis- 
played the ancient taste even in the 
construction of their theatres. What 
glory for a private, though noble 
academy, and for the city of Vicen- 
za, which is not one of the most 
considerable in Italy, to possess, in 
1583, such a theatre as the Olympic , 
built after the ancient manner ! But 
it had also the good fortune to give 
birth within its walls, to a Triaaino , 
who pointed out to all Europe the 
path to true tragedy, and taught 
architecture to the incomparable 
Andrea Palladio, &c. Mr. Voltaire, 
therefore, though not a friend to the 
Italians, renders public testimony in 
favour of the cultivated and liberal 
munificence of the Vicentins, and, 
as we may say, to their priority in 
tragedy, when he says, the city of 
Vicenza, in 1415, laid out immense 
sums of money for representing the 
first tragedy seen in Europe after 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

While Vicenza, two centuries af- 
ter the revival of the theatre of 
Padua, had carried tragedy to the 
Grecian regularity, and its repre- 
sentation t6 the highest degree of 


perfection, Ferrara, pot for distant' 
from either, in which a kind of co- 
mic art had flourished from the time 
of Petrarch, saw, in the hands of 
Ariosto, comedy assume a more de- 
cent and regular form. 

The Calandra , of cardinal* de 
Bibbiena, the Mandragola, the Cli- 
zia , and the Andria , of Machiavelli, 
the Gcloaoy the Fantaami ’, of Benti- 
voglio, the very satirical and licen- 
tious comedies of Peter Aretin, and 
a multitude of others, the authors 
of which were Trissino, Lorenzino 
de Medicis, Galli, Lasca, Firenzu- 
ola, Con tile, the celebrated Bonnode 
Nola, those of Secundo of Larentum, 
Mericonda, Guidani, Leccese, Ca- 
meli, Aquilan, Pino de Caggli, Pa- 
rabo&io, Borghini, Secchi, Salviati, 
Guarnello, Oddi de Perugia, Varchi, 
Caso, and of a great many others, 
formed a fund of theatrical compo- 
sitions, filled with good things, which 
fully prove that Italy had a rich the- 
atre a hundred years before France 
had a single comic or tragic drama 
that could be endured. Angelo 
Beolco, a comic writer at Padua, 
was not an actor by profession, but 
a gentleman dilletante: his come- 
dies were printed, for the first time, 
at Venice, in the middle of this cen- 
tury. They are much superior to 
the greater part of the productions 
of that period, and Varchi preferred 
them to the ancient Altcllana . 

Pastoral pieces constituted a third 
kind known to the ancients, and 
which may be considered as a riches 
peculiar to the revival of theatrical 
representations. The pedants of 
the sixteenth century exclaimed 
against them, but they could never 
obscure the glory of the Aminta of 
Torquato Tasso, nor that of the 
Paator Fido of Guarini. The pieces 
written in imitation of these, by a 
multitude of writers, are scarcely 
worthy of being mentioned. 


shenstone’s leasowes. 

THE first offspring of Mr. Shen- 
stone’s commerce with the water- 
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n^nphs, or, in plain prose, the first 
specimen of his skill in making that 
beautiful element contribute to his 
amusement, for which he was after- 
wards so justly celebrated, was in 
the grove consecrated to Virgil, 
about a furlong from the house. 
That little spot, which is now so 
great a beauty, was then a mere 
dingle, or w bosky dell,’* as Milton 
calls it But by collecting the seve- 
ral rills, which supply the piece of 
water, under the old beeches, and 
making them fall over some rough 
stones, and conducting them, as the 
ground naturally meanders, amidst 
a few forest trees; by adding a small 
bridge of one arch, with a little obe- 
lisk, at a small expence, inscribed 
to his favourite Latin poet, he 
brought it, forty years ago, to its 
present beautiful form. 

Pursuing the same ideas, he some 
years afterwards made that other 
little cascade, at the extremity of 
which he inscribed a seat to his no- 
ble friend, the late lord Stamford, 
but which the present worthy pos- 
sessor has, with equal propriety, 
consecrated to Mr. Shenstone him- 
self, the projector of this beautiful 
scene. 

This cascade was absolutely no 
more than a mere ditch, or hedge- 
row of hazels, and other common 
brush-wood ; but, by clearing away 
the briars and thorns, and showing 
the water busily huddling down 
amidst the roots, and glittering 
through the stems of the trees, it 
has an uncommonly beautiful effect. 

His last cascade, which, from the 
diminutive scale on which the others 
were formed, he denominated a ca- 
taract, is formed by the same 
stream, which runs through Virgil’s 
grove, but somewhat augmented by 
a few streamlets, which it meets in 
its passage. It falls near twenty 
feet, amidst some broken rocks or 
fragments of stone, into a deep hol- 
low shaded with trees, which con- 
ducts it into the large expanse of 
of water below the ruinated priory. 

Mr. Shenstone having taken his 
form at the Leasowes into his o*vu 
hands, about the year 1745, as Dr. 


Johnson says, began now indeed to 
extend his plan, and to form it into 
one connected whole, by a line of 
walks, to show its several beauties 
in the most striking light, and to 
give it a picturesque appearance on 
the principles of landscape garden- 
ing, which he told me he had re- 
duced to a regular system. 

The idea “ that a landscape- 
painter would be the best English 
gardener,” Mr. Shenstone, I believe, 
first expressed and pursued, in his 
u Thoughts on Gardening though 
Kent, and other designers of this 
century, must have had an idea of 
the thing intended. This subject 
M. Girardin Viscount d’Ermenon- 
ville has since developed, in his ele- 
gant and useful treatise w On the 
Means of improving the Country 
round our Habitations.” It must be 
confessed, however, that he has 
greatly improved on Mr.Shenstone’s 
system in one respect, by so inti- 
mately uniting utility with rural 
embellishment “ A virtuous citi- 
zen,” says he, “ who begins by ad- 
miring picturesque landscape, which 
pleases the cye^ will soon endeavour 
to produce that moral landscape, 
which pleases the mind , by showing 
the inhabitants of the country happy 
around him. Nothing is more af- 
fecting than the sight of universal 
content” Then, after a few re- 
marks on th e*beauty of a well-culti- 
vated farm, he concludes his essay 
with this sensible but sarcastic re- 
flection on the manners of the pre- 
sent age : w Perhaps, when every 
folly is exhausted, there will come a 
time in which men will be so far 
enlightened, as to prefer the real 
pleasures of nature to vanity and 
chimera.” 

The marquis seems also to have 
availed himself of Mr. Shenstone’* 
hint, in his beautiful villa of Erme^ 
nonville, that u w herever a park or 
garden happens to have been the 
scene of any event in history, one 
would surely avail one’s self of that 
circumstance, to make it more in- 
teresting to the imagination : mot- 
toes should allude to it ; columns 
record it &c. 
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A part of Ermenonville had been 
the scene of an engagement in the 
civil wars ; which the marquis has 
distinguished by an inscription, 
u Ouando cives cives trucidabant,” 
fee. In another part he has erected 
a tower, as the supposed scene of 
Henry IV’s retreat with the fair 
Gabrielle d’Etrees. inscribed, 41 Tour 
de la belle Gabrielle,” &c, 

Barrington, in his History of Gar- 
dening, has repeated Shenstone’s ob- 
servation, “ that a landscape painter 
would make the best designer of an 
English garden in the present taste,” 
aqd compliments Mr. Gainsborough 
as the most fit for that purpose^.. 
But, though Gainsborough so emi- 
nently excels in every branch of the 
art, yet, I think, his style of land- 
scape, though the most pleasing in 
my eye* is less calculated for the 
present mode of embellishing the 
cduntry round our villas, as it is ge- 
nerally confined to mere sylvan 
scenes and sequestered spots, in- 
stead of comprehending that extent 
of lawn, groups of trees, and distant 
views, which are usually found near 
a gentleman’s seat, since that good 
taste has prevailed in England. 

As Mr. Shcnstonc, after he came 
to settle at the Leasowes, made it 
his constant residence as lonjj as he 
lived, he was of course continually 
adding to the improv ements and de- 
corations of his farm. 

He built the ruinated prior)’, 
adorned with the arms of his friends 
on gothic shields ; he cut vistas to 
show, from several points of view, 
the beautiful spire of Halesowen ; 
he erected urns, or placed up in- 
scriptions to his friends or to his 
favourite writers ; he placed a cast 
of the Medicean Venus in his shrub- 
bery ; and one of the piping fawn in 
a small circle of firs, luwxds, and 
other elegant shrubs, which were 
some of the most expensive orna- 
ments of his place ; for many of his 
seats and cascades were made by 
the manual labour of an old servant, 
under his own direction. 

is matter of surprise toDr.John- 
son, that Mr. Shcnstone should be 
ptovoked at any one who came to 


see his place, if they asked, a Whe- 
ther there were any fish in his wa- 
ter?” But how would the doctor 
have felt himself, if, on reading his 
admirable satire called “ London,’* 
or any other of his works, at the 
Bas-bleu, or any other literary as- 
sembly, a lady had coldly asked 
him, if he had nothing entertaining 
to read to them ? 

The auestion which, he says, 
raised Mr. Shenstone’s indignation, 
certainly betrayed an inattention to 
the beailties . of his place ; and re- 
minds me of an old epicure, who, 
walking in a fine evening in the 
meadows, on the banks of the. Char- 
well, exclaimed with rapture, on 
the sight of a lamb that was frisking 
about, u pretty innocent creature, 
how deliciously ihoii wouldst eat 
with carrots or cauliflowers.” 

The same genius was discovered 
in improving, that, in some measure, 
appeared in whatever Mr.. Shen- 
stone undertook. He often made 
his operators perform what they re- 
presented as impracticable j and 
remove partitions, the consequence 
of which, according to their max- 
ims, would prove the downfal of 
the whole edifice. He gave his 
hajl some air of magnificence, by 
sinking the floor, and giving it an 
altitude of ten feet instead of seven. 
In short, by his own good taste, and 
his mechanical skill, he acquired 
two tolerably elegant rooms, from a 
mere farm house of a most diminu- 
tive dimension. As for the facetious 
intimation, that his groves were 
haunted by duns, as well as by fawns 
and wood-nymphs, I believe it to be 
a groundless surmise ; Mr. Shen- 
stone was too much respected in the 
neighbourhood to be treated with 
rudeness : and though his works, 
frugally as they were managed, 
added to his manner of living, must 
necessarily have made him exceed 
his income, and, of course, he might 
sometimes be distressed for money ; 
yet he had too much spirit to expose 
himself to insults for trifling sums ; 
and guarded against any great dis- 
tress, by anticipating a few hun- 
dreds ; which lus estate could very 
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well bear, as appeared by what re* position so lively and affable, should 
mained to his executors, after the rather unite in favour of this poet, 
payment of his debts and his lega- idolized by the French, the English, 
cies to his friends, and annuities of and the Germans^.m Italy, which 
301. a year to one servant, and of 61. he loved more than any stranger 
to another: for his will was dictated ever, perhaps, wiU. M .in Italy, where 
with equal justice and generosity. the translations of his works touched 

his heart more than those of any 
ese-s other nation. On this account he 

was accustomed to say, that he per- 
ON the pastorals of gesner. ceived him self in ours, but that he 

found only his shadow in all the rest 
IN his pastoral poetry, next to As to die uniformity in his poetry, 
the Italians, no one among the mo- of which Gesner has been accused, 
derns has approached nearer than this charge is destitute of founda- 
he to the divine simplicity of the tion, either because the species of 
ancients, and the definition of it is, poetry he has chosen is, by its na- 
what that of all pastoral poetry ture, confined within the bounds of 
ought to be, that is to say, a species a certain apparent uniformity, or 
of composition, made to inspire a because the poet of Zurich knew to 
love for the pleasures of innocence, modify this intrinsic uniformity of 
and to give lessons of the purest the subject with more art than The- 
and mildest philosophy ; that all ocritus or .Virgil, though he has 
his painting of the human heart written six times as much as they 
breathes the most amiable philan- in the pastoral kind ; and this will 
throphy ; that he describes happi- appear very natural, if we reflect 
ness in the midst of the groves, that Gesner was acquainted with 
under a thousand different aspects ; painting and engraving ; and that, 
that he exhibits, in his amours, the uniting these two arts, he could 
purest virtue ; that the natural easily suggest beauties, which the 
manner in which his personages poet, without being a painter, or the 
express sentiments of honesty and painter without being a poet, would 
beneficence is extremely engaging ; never have found, 
that he shows, in a masterly man- His imagery, especially that 
ner, the grandeur, the delicacy, and which he wrote when he had at- 
the tenderness with which he dis- tained to the age of thirty, suffi- 
lays the affections of a father, a ciently prove that this knowledge 
usband, and a son ; thus all the was extremely useful to him ; the 
ties which nature has employed to effect of both is doubled by the har- 
form the first foundations of society, mony which the two arts give them, 
and the ordinary events of life, are His painting often awakens that 
continually found among his charac- succession of ideas, which Albano 
ters, and re-appear under forms and so much desired, and which he never 
colours that instruct at the same perfectly obtained but by the means 
time that they interest ; and lastly, of poetry. Several of his idyls pre- 
that he is the first who has given to sent to the imagination those rapid 
pastoral poetry all the extent and effects of the claro oscuro of the 
perfection of which it is susceptible, painting, which Dante, by the ex- 
it is truly a strange and disagree- tent of his genius, acquired, in a 
able thing, that any one should have degree superior to all the moderns, 
had the courage to condemn him, in without being a painter. 

Italy, where a taste for pastoral Some of the paintings and poems 
poetry, cherished and brought to of Gesner, which produced so grand 
perfection by the Arcadia, the and enchanting delusions are, with 
Amynta, and the Pastor Fido, and one another, like the union of two 
a natural taste for rural beauties, voices in perfect unison. An excei- 
ani mated and strengthened by a dis- lent connoisseur has already bwen 
VOL. II. NO. XV. 9 
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charmed with the frequent reading ness and vivacity, with their odea* 

of his description of conjugal happi- tial looks, and their heavenly smile*. 

ness, and of an amiable spouse, with 

two pretty children ; a description esse 

contained in his idyl, entitled, A 

Morning in Autumn : but when he state of women among the 
went to see the painting, in which arabs. 

the subject of the same idyl was re- 
presented, by the force of an allu- MARRIAGE here is not a con 
lion, of which he had never before tract which requires the consent of 
entertained any idea, he really ima- both parties. It is a bargain con* 
gined that he heard the tender ex- eluded between the parents of the 
pressions of this happy spouse, and woman and the person who intends 
die inarticulate sounds of joy uttered to espouse her. In order to obtain 
by the charming young ones ; he her, he has no need to win her 
thought he saw their little hands heart, or to merit her good graces ; 
stroaking the visage of their father, for if he presents himself, with one 
By his knowledge of these two or two beautiful cows, well fed, he 
arts, Gesner acquired another en- is certain of being favourably re- 
gaging beauty in his poetry, respect- ceived. The parents keep the 
mg the expression of effects. The cows, and deliver over their daugh* 
precision and propriety of words, ter in their stead. Whether she is 
their sound and arrangement is to be happy, or unhappy, is not their 
such, that they present, in an in- business: she is sold. If she dis- 
stant, the attitudes, and even the pleases her husband, he sends her 
colour proper for each passion, and back to her parents, and purchases 
they always make one comprehend another, or even several, if he be 
more than is read. The finest rich. If the repudiated woman hap- 
strokes of the expression of effects pens to please another, he may 
are heightened by an almost imper- make a bargain, but she will cost 
ceptible gradation, so that we feel him less, as she has before had ano- 
all the force of them, without per- ther husband, 
ceiving the art This gradation To the woman alone is commit- 
could not be disposed and directed ted the whole management of the 
but by the hand of a painter, able family, which is very fatiguing 
to open such paths, where, by mov- sometimes, when these Arab hordes 
Ing the heart, an impression is made often change the place of their resi- 
on the mind, while the imagination dence. To grind com, to make it 
is delighted. into courcoucon , to cook it, to milk 

This harmonical union enabled the cows, and to chum butter, all 
Gesner also to delineate in his poe- belong to the women ; but this is 
try certain images riore than hu- the easiest part Whilst the men 
man, to render them almost per- pass their lives in idleness, they leave 
ceptible to the senses, and to insinu- to the women the severest labours, 
ate into them the ethereal influence It is they who cut wood, and who, 
of the models of these images. We with great fatigue, carry it upon 
imagine that we see the rays which their shoulders. I have often met 
proceed from the forehead of his them with burdens so enormous, 
deities ; we behold their winged that I could not distinguish, till very 
ministers seated on clouds ; we ob- near, under a branchy load, a small 
serve their motion, when he makes human figure, disgusting with sweat, 
them descend, like the soft and gen- and extenuated with toil. It is they, 
tie fall of the April showers; we also, who often sow and till the 
distinguish the odour of those flow- earth. Their hardships, however, 
ers with which they are crowned ; are still greater, when it is neces- 
and we behold them starting into sary to pull up the poles of their 
life, their motions full of graceful- tents. The husband mounts his 
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horse very peaceably, without any 
other incumbrance, except his arms, 
while the wife walks on foot, loaded 
with kitchen furniture, and some- 
times with the tent, when there is 
no animal to carry it The husband 
often has the cruelty to beat her se- 
verely, when, in that situation, she 
k not able to keep up with his horse. 
Thus is she obliged to travel across 
burning sands, having often nothing 
either to eat or drink. 

The slave, rather than the com- 
panion of her husband, she can ex- 
pect from him neither tenderness 
nor affection. He never speaks but 
as an imperious master, who is sen- 
sible of that superiority which na- 
ture has given him over the woman, 
by making him stronger. These 
unhappy wretches are subordinate 
to their children, and even to their 
slaves ; they never eat till they have 
finished, and they are obliged to be 
contented with what they lq^ve~_ 
When they are not called abroad by 
labour, they remain shut up in their 
tents, where they sit squatting down 
amidst filth and vermin. They al- 
most all have the itch, and diffuse 
an infectious smell every where 
around them. Their dress consists 
only of a few greasy rags, which 
they never wash. They have no 
linen, and carry their whole paltry 
wardrobe along with them. 

Employed in continual exercise, 
their being with child is no reason 
for diminishing their labours ; they 
are never interrupted but at the 
moment when they bring forth..... 
They have neither midwives nor 
surgeons amongst them. They all 
deliver themselves, and their bed of 
pain is the bare ground. Several 
of them wash their children as soon 
as they are born, and wrap them up 
in a comer of their robe ; in other 
respects they abandon them to na- 
ture, and allow them nothing but 
what is necessary to support their 
existence. When scarcely brought 
to bed, these women resume their 
labours, to which is added that of 
feeding their children. Though lit- 
tle cared for, extended on a small 
boodle of straw, scarcely covered 


with a few rags, without swaddling 
clothes, and without bandages, these 
children, however, become strong 
and vigorous in a little time, and 
soon follow their mothers to the 
fields. 

The Arabs of the mountains are 
much less jealous than those in the 
tqwns ; none but their chiefs keep 
theiiy wives shut up. The rest, 
though they wished to do it, could 
not, unless they were resolved to 
supply the places of their wives in 
their domestic labours ; but in them 
laziness is much more predominant 
than jealousy. These women never 
have their feces covered, though 
they ought to use veils, to hide their 
ugliness, rather than to conceal their 
beauty. I never saw such disgusting 
creatures. Their complexion is like 
soot ; their skin is dry and parched, 
and their whole body is painted with 
different fantastical figures, formed 
with gunpowder and antimony..... 
Scarcely have they passed the 
bounds of infancy, when the signs of 
premature, old age appear on their 
countenances. They are early de- 
formed by wrinkles, but it is easily 
perceived that they are only the 
effects of forced labour and misfor- 
tune, and not of the ravage of years. 
It is impossible to behold them, and 
not be moved with compassion..^. 
The attracting graces of youth have 
not time to display themselves, and 
from infancy to old age there is 
scarcely any gradation. Dead eyes, 
a cast down and disordered look, 
hollow cheeks, a back bent by ex- 
cess of labour, signs of the greatest 
misery in the whole external ap- 
pearance, dejection, heaviness, and 
the most gloomy melancholy, form 
the portrait of the greater part of 
the Arab mountaineers. They 
marry very young, bring forth few 
children, and early terminate their 
unfortunate career. 

In cities, the women lose in point 
of liberty, as much as they gain in 
point of labour. By the jealousy of 
their husbands, they are subjected 
to perpetual imprisonment. Wo- 
men of distinction never go abroad ; 
those who are seen in the streets are 
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of the lowest class, and even these tered females live only for one man, 

wear a very large and thick white who gives himself little trouble to 

veil, which reaches down to their indemnify them for the loss of li- 

knees. They have their faces co- berty. 

vered also with another veil, which 

is applied like a mask.* Their un- a=s 

der dress is a large white sheet, or 

blanket, arranged in the form of a the use of paint by the 
robe. They all have long drawers, ladies defended. 

which descend to their heels, and 

on their feet they wear high-heeled I DO not mean to write a formal 
shoes. In such a dress these women essay in support of this practice, 
appear as if wrapt in a large bale of which is now so common, but will 
cloth, and it is impossible to judge only attempt to remove a few of the 
what they are under such a cover- prejudices which people of antiquat- 
ing, which entirely conceals all their ed manners and notions yet enter- 
graces. In their houses they lay tain ; or, if their prejudices prove 
aside part of their di-ess, and, in the too deeply rooted, to set the rising 
evening, when their husbands are at generation, at least, entirely free 
the mosque, it is not uncommon to from them. 

see them enjoying the cool air on Our local situation, and the caus- 
their terraces ; but they instantly tic writings of the moralists of the 
disappear at the sight or a man... J last century, a good deal retarded, 
mean a mussulman....for they are I doubt not, the adoption of a fashion 
very fond of the Christians, and so long prevalent among our neigh- 
when they perceive them, they hours, and in which we now seem 
readily expose to their view every to take the lead. The Spectator, 
tiling that the jealousy of their hus- by a single reproachful word, struck 
bands obliges them to hide. With a terror into the hearts of those 
such a disposition, and, above all, ladies who wished to improve upon 
under so great a constraint, an in- nature, and the term Piet , for a 
trigue might soon be formed and time, proved a barrier to art : but 
terminated ; but here there is no science is progressive ; for a while 
greater crime than gallantly, espe- it may be obscured, though it must, 
cially in a European. If one is at length, break out, and will then 
caught, death is unavoidable, and shine with a renewed lustre, 
there are no other means of escap- Universality of opinion has been 
ing it, except to embrace the reli- used as an argument in support of 
gion of Mahomet, and to espouse the most sublime of truths; and 
the woman that has been seduced, may not universality of practice be 
If she be married, there is no re- esteemed equally valid in support of 
source for either of the parties..... any particular custom, especially 
The womuu is inclosed in a sack, when that custom seems to bid de- 
and thrown into the sea ; and the fiance to every attempt of wit and 
man is burnt alive, or cut into a thou- reasoning to suppress it ? A custom 
sand pieces. which is built on the broadest basis ; 

The women in towns not being, which may extend to every female 
like the mountaineers, burnt by the under heaven ; which is to banish 
sun, and oppressed by labour, are ugliness from the face of the earth ; 
almost all very beautiful, exceed- by which the old, the wrinkled, the 
ingly fair, and of an agreeable sta- haggard, the emaciated, may be 
ture. Their gait is noble and grave, made to appear as young and beau- 
and their carriage is majestic, but tiful as Hebe ; and which tends so 
they w mt those graces which are much to humble the pride, and mor- 
acquired by frequenting company, tify the self-sufficiency of those vain 
Lost to the world, and to the sweets females, to whom nature has given 
.of social life, these charming seques- fair feces ; a pride which to a pro- 
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verb is offensive. By these means 
every woman may not only equal, 
but far surpass them, in what is 
generally thought desirable. That 
bloom, which is nothing more than 
the w tincture of the skinf is sub- 
ject to a thousand accidents; the 
sun, the air, an improper thought, 
an indelicate expression, a nod, a 
whisper, heightens or impairs it: 
but the complexion which is fashion- 
ed by art can sustain these and 
much greater trials, and would, per- 
haps, rise superior to obscenity it- 
self Besides, how humane and 
charitable ! Those poor unfortunate 
creatures, who, together with their 
innocence, have lost their roseate 
hue, those unhappy frail ones are 
hid and sheltered in the painted 
crowd , and he must have more than 
common penetration who can dis- 
tinguish the duchess from the cour- 
tezan. The heart of benevolence 
has been much employed in plans 
for separating and secluding them 
from society, and by these means 
attempting their amendment ; but 
surely the end is answered much 
better, when the more reputable 
close of women voluntarily sink 
themselves in all outward appear- 
ance, to a level with them. As it 
is well known nothing tends more 
to prevent reformation of manners 
than public notoriety, could any bet- 
ter plan than this have been hit 
upon ? A painted face, which might 
have been as distinguishing a mark 
of a wanton as that which God fixed 
upon Cain was of a murderer, is 
now, through the kindness of women 
of rank, so common, as to be no 
distinguishing mark at all; and 
they ought accordingly to receive 
every token of esteem and appro- 
bation, for the asylum thus afforded 
their unhappy sisters 1 
Some have been so mean as to 
decry this custom, on account of the 
time it must necessarily take up, 
which, they say, should be otherwise 
employed. But how Can women in 
superior life, who are exempt from 
all the cares and offices of lesser 
mortals, employ themselves better 
than in adorning their persons, or 


hiding such defects as nature may 
have left them ? We all esteem 
those who improve the mind ; should 
not some little praise be given to 
those who render the face more 
lovely ? ’Tis true it has been said, 
that those who once paint must al- 
ways continue to do so, and there 
may be times and seasons when it 
will be inconvenient, though, I must 
confess, I cannot allow much weight 
to this : as a lover, or a husband, 
will undoubtedly rest satisfied with 
a palid face at home, if his mistress, 
or his wife, appears sufficiently 
beautiful abroad ; just as people sub- 
mit to little domestic vexations, 
from the comfortable hope of meet- 
ing with regard and attachment in 
public. 

The expence is so trifling, that I 
have sometimes been a little sur- 
prised the custom has continued so 
long, in a country where expence 
seems one of the necessary appen- 
dages of pleasure. But this, instead 
of weakening, is a strong presump- 
tion in its favour, as it is a proof of 
some inherent excellence, and that 
it owes not its continuation to any 
such accidental circumstance as 
that. 

The health, I must allow, may be 
injured ; but that, when put in com- 
petition with so many advantages, 
appears beneath the consideration 
of a fine lady % whose chief aim is 
not length of days, but enjoyment of 
life : and what enjoyment can she 
have, without the reputation of 
beauty ? Should any little ailment 
be brought on, is there not the 
greatest room for the display of 
firmness, resignation, and constancy 
of mind, graces and excellencies 
which, I doubt not, those who are 
at so much pains to improve their 
faces, are very fully endowed with? 
as it is totally inconceivable that 
those who embellish the exterior so 
very artfully, should neglect the cul- 
tivation of the virtues, which a beau- 
tiful appearance is only meant ro 
give a faint token of, and to whicn 
it is but suljservient. 

To lay the improprieties of con- 
duct, and the levities which some 
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fashionable women are guilty of, to 
the account of painting, seems to 
me to be carrying matters much 
too far, and accounting for tilings 
in too mechanical a way, as I am 
unable to perceive how stopping up 
the pores of the neck and face can 
prove an incentive to amorous dal- 
liance. Had the light-headedness 
of the modern fair ones been the 
supposed effect, I might have had 
some hesitation, as it is not abso- 
lutely incredible, that a swimming 
or giddiness of brain may be thus 
brought on ; though this seems to 
be making those ladies too much 
like machines, who are commonly 
allowed to be governed by impulses 
of their own. 

But 1 find 1 am getting out of my 
depth, and had better leave the far- 
ther discussion of so delicate a sub- 
ject to men who are more intimately 
acquainted with the human frame, 
and know better the nature of the 
ingredients commonly made use of 
than 1 da 

I shall only farther observe, that 
Jezebel, a woman notorious in scrip- 
♦ tore for painting her face and de- 
corating her person, although she 
met with an untimelv, miserable 
death, appears not to have been so 
severely punished for any profusion 
in regard to those matters, as for 
crimes of a very black dye ; and 
that had she only studied to filease 
herself, and amuse her husband, 
like the ladies of our metropolis, 
when they give a foreign glow to the 
complexion, she might have gone to 
the grave, if not full of years and 
glory, at least without the infamy 
which is now ever attendant upon 
her name. 

a ladies’ man. 


ON METEORS. 

By Bertholoiu 

IK many works of the ancients, 
and in almost all modem voyages, 
mention is made of those fires, 
known to antiquity by the names 
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of Helen, Castor, and Pollux, and 
which, in certain circumstances, 
were observed at the tops of masts 
of vessels. They were considered 
sometimes as a good omen, and 
sometimes as the presages of a 
storm. It is generally believed that 
only one or two of these fires appear 
on ships ; but count de Forbin saw 
more than thirty on his vessel 'dur- 
ing a dreadful storm. That which 
he perceived on the vane of the 
main top gallant mast, was a foot 
and a half high. Having ordered a 
sailor to lay hold of this fire, a noise 
was heard like that of gunpowder 
kindled after being wetted, and 
when the vane was taken away, 
the light quitted it, and placed it- 
self on the mast 

Captain Waddd, in an account 
of the effects produced by lightning 
in his ship, speaks of some of those 
fires called St Helme, which were 
of an extraordinary size, and says, 
that before the clap of thunder, se- 
veral large flames of fire were seen 
at the summits of the top gallant 
masts. On the 9th of May, 1752, 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
they were attacked by a storm, ac- 
companied with dreadful thunder. 
Amidst the tempest they saw a 
light, like that of a candle, on the 
main mast, for two nights succes- 
sively. The Portuguese call this 
fire corfio+santo. 

The ancients appear to have been 
acquainted with these fires. Pliny 
gives them the name of stars. These 
stars, says he, appear both at sea and 
on land. I have seen a light under 
this form on the pikes of the soldiers, 
who were on guard, in the night 
time, on the ramparts. Some of them 
have been seen also oq the masts, 
and other parts of vessels, which 
emitted a strange sound, and often 
changed their situation. Two of 
these lights predicted fine weather, 
and a prosperous voyage, and drove 
away another, which appeared 
alone, and had a threatening as- 

S tcL The mariners call the latter 
elen, but they name the other two 
Castor/fficl Pollux, and invoke them 
as gods. These lights place them; 
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selves sometimes on the heads of 
men, and are a good and favourable 
omen. 

Fires of greater or less size are 
observed also in different places 
during storms, at the extremities of 
the crosses on steeples, and at the 
summits of weather-cocks, which 
have a certain elevation. Dalibard 
quotes the observations of a person 
who had several times remarked, 
during storms in the night time, 
fires of this kind, at the point of the 
iron rod of a weather-cock, which 
stood before the window of his 
apartment. Lomanosow observed 
in the time of a tempest and storm, 
luminous pencils, which proceeded 
with a crackling noise, from a bar 
of iron opposite a window: these*, 
pencils were three feet in length, 
and a foot broad. 

Sauvan, on July 22, 1783, per- 
ceived the ball on the steeple of the 
church belonging to the Grand Au- 
gustins, at Avignon, crowned with 
a light, which continued three quar- 
ters of an hour, and disappeared at 
eleven at night During a very 
violent storm, which happened on 
the 5th of June, 1783, at Chamberi, 
after excessive heat, accompanied 
with abundant rain, with thunder 
and lightning, the heavens being 
obscured both by thick clouds and 
by the approach of night, and seve- 
ral of the clouds being highly elec- 
tric, Daquin discovered one, which, 
being charged with a great quantity 
of electric matter, was placed di- 
rectly above, and very near the 
point of the steeple. Had the cloud 
been nearer, had the electric fluid 
been more abundant in the atmo- 
sphere, or had the bells been im- 
prudently rung, the lightning would 
have fallen on this edifice, wliich a 
conductor would have saved, had 
this accident happened. 

Lichtenberg several times ob- 
served this phenomenon. The first 
time, it was on die steeple of St. 
James’s church at Gottingen, in 
August, 1786. The tower of Naum- 
bourg, says he, has been celebrated, 
but at present Gottingen has one 
also. This tower, however, does 


not emit light always, and it is pro- 
bably only during storms of long 
duration, when the stones and the 
roof are well moistened ; besides, 
when the electricity of the stormy 
clouds is positive, nothing is seen 
instead of a luminous pencil but a 
small star, and those sort of stars 
are not perceptible at a great dis- 
tance. These phenomena would be 
much oftener seen, were there a 
greater number of observers, who, 
on the approach of storms, or during 
their continuance, would devote 
some time to observations of this 
kind. 

If one is desirous of representing 
the phenomenon of the fire of St. 
Helme, and that seen upon steeples, 
nothing is necessary but to place an 
insulated iron spike under the grand 
conductor of an electrical machine 
in motion. A luminous pencil will 
then be observed, especially in a 
dark chamber. The same effect 
will be produced, even if the spike 
be not insulated, but then the pencil 
will be much less brilliant 

Amongst fiery meteors are reck- 
oned also those which the vulgar 
call Will-wit h-a-wisfa and Jack-in - 
a-lanthom. These are of two kinds, 
one of which appears generally on 
the heads of men or of animals, and 
is called ignis -lamb ens ; the other 
is that light which is observed in 
church-yards, and in bogs and quag- 
mires. 

The first kind of fire perceived 
in certain circumstances ou the 
the heads of children, women, and 
even of some men, as also on the 
manes of horses and backs of oxen, 
cats and rabbits, fee. was known to 
the ancients, as appears from Vir- 

gil: 

■ — oritur mirabile monstrum : 
Ecce levis summo de vcrtice visus lull 
Fundere lumen apex, tract uque innoxia 
molli 

Lambere fiamraa comas et circum tem- 
pera pasci : 

Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque 
flagrante m 

Executere et sanctos restinguere fonti- 
bus ignes. 
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These luminous phenomena are 
all the effects of spontaneous animal 
electricity, as may be proved by se- 
veral instances of light being emit- 
ted from the bodies of certain ani- 
mals, sometimes when excited by 
rubbing, and sometimes without any 
friction at all. 

The second kind of fire appears 
sometimes, during the summer and 
autumn, in marshy places, and often 
strikes a terror into the country 
people, who are far from ascribing 
it to a physical cause. What tends 
to confirm them is, that these fires 
seem to follow people who fly from 
them, and to fly from those that fol- 
low them ; and that when they take 
them as their guides, they often fall 
into ditches. These effects result 
from the extreme mobility and light- 
ness of these fires, which the small- 
est current of air hurries along with 
it, according to the direction of the 
person who pursues the luminous 
body. One ought, therefore, to ad- 
vance towards it, when one wishes 
to get from it ; and on this account 
these lights appear to approach 
people v ho endeavour to avoid 
them. Besides, this fire is more ca- 
pable of dazzling than of giving lijjht 
m obscurity. These fires may arise 
from the inflammable air of marshes, 
from electricity, or from both unit- 
ed. Ex|>erience and observation 
prove, that in marshy places there 
is inflammable air ; to obtain it, we 
need only stir the slime in such 
places with a stick, and immediately 
a considerable quantity of it may be 
seen to rise through the water 
which covers its surface: If at that 
moment a candle be applied, the in- 
flammable air instantly takes fire, 
and the flame will extend to a con- 
siderable distance. On this cause 
depend several known phenomena, 
which it was impossible well to ex- 
plain before the discovery of gas... M . 
Such are those observed in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Major, near 
Como, in Italy ; in New Jersey, in 
America ; in Dauphiny ; and in se- 
veral other places. They proceed 
from inflammable gas, produced by 


animal and vegetable substances, re* 
duced to putrefaction in marshes or 
burying-grounds : and this gas takes 
fire spontaneously, or by some exter- 
nal causes. Subterranean electricity 
has a great share in the production 
of these phenomena. If die electric 
fluid superabounds sometimes io the 
bosom of the earth, some of it must 
escape to restore an equilibrium 
under the form of electric pencils. 
This electric fire, being, by its na- 
ture, exceedingly rare, will appear 
very light, and easy to be moved, 
and will readily yield to the smallest 
force impressed on it 

Electric pencils, which issue from 
the surface of a charged conductor 
full of asperities, or from that of 
a metal plate, on which several 
scratches have been made, will 
serve to explain this phenomenon. 
Though the electric fluid can alone 
produce a kind of fire in earth, 
which is neither marshy nor filled 
with inflammable air, yet as these 
appearances are more common in 
burying-grounds, and the neighbour- 
hood of bogs, and places of the like 
nature, it is more proper to ascribe 
them to inflammable air and elec- 
tricity conjointly. The inflammable 
gas, from the bosom of the earth, 
animal and vegetable substances fer- 
menting and mixing at its surface 
with atmospheric air, may be easily 
kindled, either by the electric fluid 
accumulated in pyrites or some me- 
tal ic particles ; and sparkling in its 
passages to other substances, or by 
the electric fluid darting from the 
earth into the atmosphere, or from 
the latter to the earth. 

To render this clearer we may 
perform the following experiment : 
inject some inflammable air, by 
means of a full bladder, terminated 
at the neck by a cock, with a long 
pipe fixed to it, into a bason filled 
with soapy water. When a lighted 
candle is brought near the surface 
of the water, a slight flame is seen 
shining, which is so moveable, that 
the least breath determines its di- 
rection with the utmost facility. If 
one moves the hand with a certain 
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velocity backwards or forwards, the 
flame immediately seems to follow 
it, or to fly from it. 

If atmospheric air be mixed with 
inflammable air, a detonation en- 
sues, and it becomes incomparably 
much louder when the mixture is 
made with dephlogisticated air. I 
shall never forget, that having one 
day tried an experiment in the lat- 
ter manner, though there were 
three hundred people in the hall, 
the report was so strong, that for a 

n ter of an hour every body was 
i and I was obliged to suspend 
the explanation for some time. In- 
flammable air therefore acts some- 
times with electricity, in the pro- 
duction of several terrestrial fiery 
meteors, whether they be accom- 
panied with an explosion or not; 
but' in general, except in the case 
of what is called the ignis fatuus , 
or WiU-with-a-wisfi, observed in 
marshes, inflammable air is only a 
secondary cause. 


ANECDOTES. 

THE celebrated Montesquieu, 
being one day at the house of a Jew, 
who was a rich banker, found him 
busily employed in sharpening a 
knife, destined for performing some 
act of Jewish discipline. Montes- 
quieu having asked him why he 
sharpened his knife with so much 
care, he replied, because Moses had 
commanded that it should have no 
teeth. Montesquieu then bid him 
continue his operation, and when the 
scrupulous Jew was satisfied, the 
president took out a magnifying 
glass, and showed him abundance of 
large teeth, where the naked eye 
could discover nothing but a fine 
edge. 44 Ah, sir," cried the fright- 
ened Israelite, 44 it is a real saw ; I 
am quite unhappy ; I must begin 
my labour again. 44 Be easy," re- 
plied Montesquieu, 44 and consider 
your knife as properly sharpened ; 
he who made your laws did not use 
spectacles." 


COUNT BONNEVAL. 

COUNT DE BONNEVAL, of 
an ancient family in Limousin, serv- 
ed in the French marine and infan- 
try, but having been obliged to leave 
the court, towards the end of the 
reign of Louis XTV, on account of 
his satirical disposition, he went in- 
to the emperors service, where he 
arrived to the rank of general of 
artillery. Having quarrelled with 
prince Eugene, he went to Venice, 
where the republic, afraid of em- 
broiling itself, rejected an offer 
which he made of his services. He 
then went to Bosnia, where Aly 
Pacha Ekin-Oglou, a distinguished 
general, showed him how difficult it 
would be for him to avoid the an- 
imadversion of prince Eugene, and 
advised him to exchange his hat for 
a turban, as being more commodious. 
This officer, raised at Constantino- 
ple to the rank of general of artille- 
ry, lived there in honourable medi- 
ocrity, till the 23d of March, 1W. 

VOL. n. no. ev. 


M. de Malezienx, speaking one 
day to the duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, respecting a treaty of 
peace that had been just concluded, 
observed, that it would have been 
prudent to insert some obscure 
clause in it, the interpretation of 
which might, at a convenient oppor- 
tunity, furnish a pretence for re- 
newing the war. 44 That,” replied 
the prince, 44 is not necessary ; when 
people have money enough to go to 
war, they need not care a farthing 
for a pretence." 


The deys of Algiers are never 
ashamed to mention the meanness 
of their extraction, as they think 
that the distinction conferred on 
them by the power which they ex- 
ercise is a sufficient title to nobility. 
Dr. Shaw relates, that the dey of 
Algiers who was upon the throne 
when he travelled in that country, 
replied to the deputy consul of a 
neighbouring nation, who had of- 
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fended him, 44 My mother sold 
sheep’s trotters, and my father 
nears tongues, but they would have 
been ashamed to expose for sale 
such a bad tongue as thine." 


A Spaniard, who was established 
in a small town of Holland, and who 
must have died of hunger had he 
not had a servant who spoke Dutch 
and Spanish, said one day to a Spa- 
nish traveller, who came to see 
him, 44 How stupid the people are 
in this country ! I have resided 
here twenty -five years, and yet no- 
body understands what I say.” 


The clergymen, who performed 
service in the Lutheran church at 
Potsdam, which Fouga, a celebrated 
architect, ornamented with an ele- 
gant facade of cut stone, represented 
to the late king of Prussia, that it 
obscured the interior part of the 
church so much, that the people 
could not see to read the psalms. 
The building, however, being so far 
advanced that this inconvenience 
could not be remedied, his majesty 
wrote the following answer at the 
bottom of the memorial : 44 Blessed 
are those who believe and who do 
not see.” 


Under the ministry of cardinal 
Fleury, some rewards were granted 
to all the officers of a certain regi- 
ment, except to the chevalier de 
Ferigouse, one of the lieutenants. 
This gentleman, who was a Gascon, 
happening one day to be present at 
the minister’s audience, thought 
proper to address him in the fol- 
lowing words : 44 1 do not know, my 
lord, oy what fatality it happened 
that I was under cover, when your 
eminence was showering down your 
favours on the whole regiment."..... 
The cardinal was so well pleased 
with this singular expression, that 
the chevalier soon after obtained 
what he wished for. 


Di 


A gentleman, of a very extraor- 
dinary disposition, having heard the 
fable of the harpies read in the 
court of Alphonso V, king of Arra- 
gon, imagined that it was done with 
a view to ridicule him, because the 
poets pretend that these monsters 
inhabited a certain isle near Sicily, 
from which his family was origi- 
nally sprung. The monarch, ob- 
serving that he seemed to be much 
offended, said to him, 44 Be not un- 
easy, sir ; the harpies no longer re- 
side in that place ; they are now- 
dispersed throughout the courts of 
princes, and it is there that these 
ravenous birds have for some time 
fixed their abode.” 


John Raulin, of the order of 
Cluny, in his Scrmones quadragesi- 
malesy speaking of fasting, says: 
44 A coach goes faster when it is 
empty ; by fasting a man can be 
better united to God: for it is a 
principle with geometers, that a 
round body can never touch a plane 
surface, except in onft point ; but 
God is this surface, according to 
these words, Justus et rectus Domi- 
nus . A belly too well fed becomes 
round ; it cannot therefore touch 
God, except in one point ; but fast- 
ing flattens the belly, and it is then 
that it is united with the surface of 
God in all points.” 


A courtier, who was wearied with 
waiting in the anti-chamber of a 
great man, repeated the two follow- 
ing lines, which terminate & Latin 
epigram : 

Si nequeo placidas aflari Caesaris antes 
Saltern aliquis veniat qui mihi dicat : abi. 


MAMMUTHIAN MODE OF MAKING 
WAtt. 

AS to the mode of conducting war* 
from its first commencement to its 
conclusion, here it is. When any 
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difference anses between two na 
tions, who, it is needless to say, are 
commonly neighbours, the first step 
is an appeal to the doctors. These 
are a kind of rabbis, or professors 
of moral philosophy, comprehend- 
ing all religious and moral duty, 
from that which a man owes to his 
cat at his fire-side up to the mo6t 
abstracted notions in natural reli- 
gion, and the most important ques- 
tion in the law of nations. An 
equal number of doctors, chosen on 
both sides, meet, at a fixed place on 
the confines, where they protract 
their debates on the points in dis- 
pute for days, weeks, and even 
months. When they cannot, by mu- 
tual concession, settle matters 
among themselves, which they very 
seldom can, other doctors are sent 
for from other nations, by whose 
mediation and authority all dis- 
putes are compromised m an ami- 
cable, at least in a peaceable man- 
ner. But when good agreement Is 
not to be restored, either by argu- 
ment or authority, then an appeal is 
made from the doctors to the dogs, 
that is, from reason to brutal force. 

•War being proclaimed, the ar- 
mies are called from their canton- 
ments, disposed in garrisons, or 
marched to secure passes in the 
frontiers. Magazines are formed, 
and stratagems laid for intercepting 
convoys. In short, all the great 
operations of war are performed in 
the same manner as in Europe, 
with this difference, that the only 
weapon of war that is at all em- 
ployed, is the living jaw of a dog 
armed with a set of strong teeth. No 
gunpou der 1 no mines, counter- 
mines, batteries! no firing with 
guns, great or small! no pushing 
with pike, spear, or bayonet! no 
smiting with the sword ! the of- 
ficers direct and encourage their 
dogs ; but to action of any kind 
themselves they do not proceed: 
this would be deemed altogether 
monstrous and inhuman, and utter- 
ly below the dignity of human crea- 
tures. When I described to the 
Mammuthians the manner of carry- 
ing on war in Europe ; when I toid 


them that a single man or woman, 
whether from an ambition of con- 
quest, from personal disgust, or the 
mere langour of inoccupation, could 
call thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men together by the breath 
of their mouth, and engage them, 
armed not only with the lethal point 
of iron and edge of steel, but with 
the thunder of heaven and the fury 
of hell, like so many dogs, in the 
most fierce and bloody contests; 
when I told them that the most ge- 
nerous spirits amongst us gloried in 
this employment, and that military 
skill and valour was the surest road 
to acceptance with our ladies, po- 
pularity with the multitude, and 
favour with kings, they from that 
moment began to speak of the little 
red monkies beyond the belts , not as 
formerly, with a kind mixture of 
sympathy and laughter, but with 
extreme aversion and contempt; 
and this circumstance determined 
me to make my stay among them as 
short as possible, for I plainly per- 
ceived that they now regarded me 
rather as a dog than as a man. In 
reality, if the truth must be confess- 
ed, the life of a mercenary soldier, 
whether officer or private, is not a 
life of honour ; and the splendour 
that is diffused around it, by the 
illusion of imagination and the power 
of habit, is one of the most striking 
instances that has yet occurred, in 
the ever- varying scene of human 
affYirs, of the force of prejudice. 
“ For one man,” said a Mammu- 
thian to me, 44 to set another man 
a-fighting, whenever he chuses to 
cry yerr, and to insult him with 
such exclamations as Well done* 
Grifie-fast l Well done, Teaser. 
Why, this is to consider him as a 
creature of a different sj>eri&s ; it is 
as if a sheep should in the midst of 
his fold put on the nature of a tyger.” 
It is fit that I take notice here of 
the great respect that is piid, in all 
Mammuthian governments, to per- 
sonal rights, and the dignity of hu- 
man nature. The idea that con- 
stantly occurred to the Mammu- 
thians, whenever I described any 
act of despotism, was what has just 
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been mentioned, u That it was con- 
sidering men as beasts, and not as 
human creatures.** 


ACCOUNT OF THE LARGE DIA- 
MOND, CALLED THE REGENT, 

NOW ON THE HILT OF BONA- 

FARTE’S SWORD OF STATE. 

By the Duke de St. Simcm. 

A PERSON employed in the dia- 
mond mines*, found means to con- 
ceal one of a prodigious size in his 
fundament ; and what is more won- 
derful, to reach the sea shore, and to 
embark without being subjected to 
that trial to which all those are put 
whose rank and employment do not 
secure them from such an experi- 
ment : this trial is, to be purged and 
receive a glyster, in order that they 
may void whatever they have swal- 
lowed or thrust into the anus. This 
man managed matters so well, that 
he was not even suspected of having 
been near the mines, or of carrying 
on any trade in jewels. To add to 
his good fortune, he arrived in Eu- 
rope with his diamond, showed it to 

• The richest diamond mines in the 
world are in the kingdom of Golconda, 
in the East Indies, and the mine of 
Couhour, or Gano, produces the lar- 
gest. A celebrated Indian commander, 
named Mirgimola, made a present to 

Aureng-Zeb of a diamond from this 
mine, which weighed nine hundred ca- 
rats before it was cut. According to 
the calculation of Tavernier, the cele- 
brated traveller, the famous diamond of 
the great mogul, which is of the most 
beautiful form and finest water, weighs 
279 carats 9-1 6, and is valued at about 
488,4691. sterling. The diamond called 
the Tuscan, and which belongs to the 
emperor, weighs 939$ carats; it is pure, 
and of a beautiful shape, and cannot be 
estimated at less than 1 17,0131. sterling. 
The diamond which count Orl off pre- 
sented, in 1772, to the empress of Rus- 
sia, on the day of her festival, weighs, 
cut as it is, 193 carats, and was pur- 
chased of an Armenian merchant, for 
about the sum of 104,1461 


several princes, who were unable to 
buy it, and at last carried it to Eng- 
land, where the king admired it 
much, though he could not resolve 
to purchase it A chrystal model 
of it was made in that country; 
from which the man with his dia- 
mond, and the model perfectly like 
it, were sent to Law, who proposed 
it to the regent for the king. 

The price frightened the regent, 
and he refused to purchase it ; bat 
Law, who, in many things, thought 
like a great, man, came to me in 
great consternation, bringing the 
model along with him. 1 agreed 
with him in opinion, that it was not 
consistent with the magnificence of 
the king of France to reject it, and 
though the price of it was very 
great, yet, as it was a singular thing 
of the kind, and of inestimable value, 
which several potentates had not 
dared even to think of, I was the 
more desirous that his majesty 
should get possession of it Law, 
overjoyed to find me think in that 
manner, begged me to speak of it to 
the duke of Orleans. The state of 
the finances, however, was an obsta- 
cle upon which the regent greatly 
insisted, as he was afraid of being 
blamed for making such a conside- 
rable purchase, at a time when it 
was so difficult to supply the pres- 
sing necessities of the state, and 
when so many people were left des- 
titute. This sentiment I commend- 
ed ; but I told him that he ought not 
to behave with the greatest sove- 
reign in Europe, as he would with 
a humble individual, who would be 
highly culpable for throwing away 
a hundred thousand franks to adorn 
himself with a fine diamond, while 
he was deeply in debt, and had not 
enough to satisfy his creditors ; that 
he ought to consider the situation of 
the crown, and not let slip the only 
opportunity of procuring a diamond 
of inestimable value, which would 
eclipse all those of Europe ; that it 
would be a lasting glory to his re- 
gency ; that in whatever condition 
the finances were, the saving made 
by refusing this offer would not re- 
trieve them much, and that the ad- 
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ditional burden occasioned by the 
the purchase of it would not be felt: 
in short, I did not quit the duke till 
I had obtained his consent that the 
diamond should be purchased. Be- 
fore Law spoke to me, he had re- 
presented to the merchant, in such 
a light, the impossibility of selling 
his diamond at the price he pro- 
posed, and the loss and danger he 
would experience in cutting it into 
pieces, that he made him come down 
to about 83,000L sterling, allowing 
him besides all the dust that might 
arise from it when cut The bar- 
gain being concluded in this man- 
ner, the interest of the above sum 
was paid him until he should re- 
ceive the principal, and jewels to 
the amount were given him, as a 
security that the payment would be 
made good. The duke of Orleans, 
notwithstanding his apprehensions, 
was agreeably surprised by the ap- 
plauses bestowed on him by the 
people, for so singular and noble an 
action; and the diamond was called 
the regent. It is of the size of a 
plumb, and is almost round ; its co- 
lour is pefectly pure, and free from 
red spots or flaws, and it weighs 
more than five hundred grains. I 
applauded myself much for having 
prevailed on the regent to make 
such a noble purchase. 


ORGANIZATION OF SNAKES. 

THEIR skeleton is, above all, 
composed of a long series of verte- 
bras, which extend to the end of the 
tail. The apophises, or protuber- 
ances of these vertebrae, in the 
greater part of serpents, are placed 
in such a manner, that the animal 
can turn itself in all directions, and 
even fold its body back several 
times on itself. Besides, in almost 
all reptiles, the vertebrae move very 
easily in respect to one another, the 
posterior extremity of each being 
terminated by a sort of ball, which 
is placed in the cavity of the follow- 
ing joint, and plays there very freely 
as in a socket. The heart of ser- 


pents consists only of one ventricle, 
and their respiration is not so fre- 
quent as that of viviparous quadru- 
peds and birds. Instead of contract- 
ing and dilating the lungs by quick 
and regular oscillations, they suffer 
the portion of atmospheric air which 
they have rapidly inhaled to escape 
slowly. Serpents are furnished with 
almost as many viscera as the best 
organized animals. They have an 
oesophagus generally very long, and 
susceptible of great dilatation, a 
stomach, a liver, with a gall-blad- 
der, and long intestines ; which, by 
their twistings, their different dia- 
meters, and the transversal separa- 
tions which they contain, form seve- 
ral distinct portions analogous to the 
pitted intestines, and the large in- 
testines of viviparous animals, and 
after several sinuosities, they termi- 
nate by a straight part, or a kind of 
rectum, as in quadrupeds. They 
have two reins, the conduits of 
which are not terminated by a blad- 
der, properly so called, but dis- 
charge themselves into a common 
receptacle like that of birds, thus 
mixing both their solid and liquid 
excrements together. In the same 
common receptacle are placed the 
genital parts of the male, and it is 
there also that the ovary orifices of 
the female open. 

Almost all the scales with which 
serpents are covered, and especially 
the large ones, which are placed on 
the upper part of their bodies, are 
capable of being moved independent 
of one another. They can make 
each of these scales stand erect by 
a particular muscle, which termi- 
nates there ; each of these pieces 
then, by rising and falling, becomes 
a kind of foot, by means of which 
they find resistance ; consequently 
a point of support on the ground, 
over which they pass, and can 
throw themselves forward, as one 
may say, in whatever direction 
they choose to advance. Serpents, 
however, move by a means still 
more powerful ; they raise into an 
arch a larger or smaller part of 
their body, bring together the two 
extremities of it, which touch the 
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ground, and when they are nearly ground, especially in warm coun- 
ci' >se, one of them serves as a point tries. Often, however, they sit up- 
of support to dart forward, by on them with more or less care, 
stretching out that part which was according as the heat of the atmos- 
formed into an arch. When they phere is more or less intense, 
are desirous of advancing, they sup- 
port themselves on the posterior ex- ■ 

tremity of the arch, and upon the 

opposite part when they wish to re- list of new publications iw 
treat While serpents are execut- December. 

ing these different movements, they 

keep their heads raised from the Authors and publishers are requested to 
earth, in proportion to their strength, communicate notices of their works, 
and as they are animated by livelier post paid, and they will always be 
sensations. inserted, free of expence. 

A thousand absurdities have been 

written and propagated respecting THE Universal Restoration of all 
the copulation of serpents. The Men proved by scripture, reason, 
truth is, that the male and the and common sense, by Joseph Young, 
female, whose bodies are extremely M. D. — Samuel Campbell, New 
flexible, twist themselves one around York, 1 dollar. f 

the other, and squeeze each other Matilda Berkly, or Family Anec- 
so closely, that they seem to form dotes. By the author of the History 
one body with two heads. The Lady Emma Melcombe and her 
male then emits from his anus the Family, &c*— J. Gales, Raleigh, N. 
parts destined to impregnate the C. 87 cents. 

female, and these parts in serpents New York Term Reports of Cases 
are double as well as in several argued and determined in the su- 
sjxcies of oviparous quadrupeds, preme court of that state. By 
and this union continues generally, George Caines, counsellor at law 
very long. Without this duration and reporter to the states — Isaac 
it would very often be fruitless. Riley & co. New York, 5 dollars 50 
They indeed have no seminal ves- cents. 

sels, and it appears that it is in that Cicero DelphinL — A. Davis, New 
kind of reservoir that the prolific York. 

liquor of animals ought to be col- A Report of the Trial on an 
lected in order to furnish in a short action for damages brought by the 
space of time a sufficient quantity Rev. Charles Massey, against the 
for secundation. All serpents are most noble the marquis of Headfort, 
produced from an egg, like ovi- for criminal conversation with the 
parous quadrupeds, birds, and fish- Plaintiff’s wife, damages laid at 
es ; but in some of these reptiles, the 40,0001. — B. Dornin, New York, 50 
eggs are hatched in the belly of the cents. 

mother. In others, the females, af- Popular Tales, by Maria Edge- 
ter depositing them, do not sit upon worth, 3 vois. in 2.— -James Humph- 
them, but leave them on the bare ries, 2 dollars 25 cents. 


END OF VOLUME II. 
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